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THE DWARF'’S MIRROR. 


HOMAS and lit- 
tle Hannah lived 
almost alone in a 
little hut out in 
the forest, more 

alone than you may 
ever have been. Their 
father was keeper of the 
forest and a huntsman; 
he had to be out almost 
all day long, in good or 
bad weather, to guard 
the forest and to shoot 
deer and small game for 
the royal table. Their mother was dead, 
and there was nobody left in the house with 
the little children save their old grand- 
mother, who was nearly blind and almost 
deaf. She sat all day long behind the stove 
and spun or slept, except when she hobbled 
round the kitchen to prepare their frugal 
meals, Every two or three days Liza came 
from the village to bring milk and other 
necessaries; with this exception, whole 
weeks might go by and no one come to the 
little forest home. 

In Summer the children, did not much 
mind this seclusion: They went every day 
to the village school, and that was delight- 
ful; the birds accompanied them with their 
songs; there were many flowers to pluck 
by the wayside or strawberries to gather, 
which they could sell in the village or carry 


as a present to the teacher. School hours 
Vor, IL—x 


Sa 
& 


over, they frolicked in the woods, and some- 
times wandered with the father deep in the 
forest, and surprised the young does and 
squirrels, and they had even seen at a dis- 
tance a stately deer. Then they gathered 
hazel-nuts and beech-nuts ;_ in short, they 
were never lonely the Summer long. 

But in Winter, then it w 


as quite gloomy, 
for then the 


road was mostly snowed up, 
and the children must stay in the house like 
two little mice in a hole. The father must 
go out and take Watch, the beautiful pointer 
and the children’s sole playfellow, with him. 
Even when the father was at home he was 
certainly not very talkative ; he lay on the 
bench and slept, or scoured his guns. For- 
merly the grandmother had related stories 
and fairy tales, but gradually she had ceased 
to do so, and now seldom spoke, except to 
herself in an undertone. To be sure, little 
Hannah sat beside the grandmother and 
spun with her little distaff; but it 
wearisome work in the silence. 
tried to carve in pieces of wood various 
figures, hounds, horses, ete, but could not 
succeed very well, and he often cut his 
fingers, and then he would impatiently 
throw down his work, He liked best to 
collect blocks and stones to build houses, 
which would tumble down with a great 
noise, till at last the grandmother would for- 
bid him to build any more. Then Thomas 
would grow discontented with every thing, 
and cry, “O, rich children have such nice 


was 
Thomas 
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times; there is a young lord who drives in 
a chaise through the village, and the Mayor’s 
children who can eat as much as they want, 
and the gipsy children that can go wher- 
ever they like!” 

One evening, not long before Christmas, 
it was especially silent and gloomy in the 
little forest home. The oil which the 
grandmother had made from the nuts the 
children had collected was exhausted, so 
that the lamp could not be lighted. The 
road from the village was snowed up, and 
Liza had not been able to come to them 
with the usual supplies. Fortunately the 
moon shone, but the children were half 
afraid of the strange shadows that it cast 
around. Hannah shrank up close to the 
grandmother. Thomas also drew near and 
shouted in her ear, “Grandmother, now just 
tell this one time more a little story. Do 
you really, then, remember them no more ?” 

“Truly, boy, I can remember none; I 
have forgotten them all,” murmured the old 
woman. 

“But only one, grandmother ; only the 
one about the dwarfs of the stone-quarry.” 

“Of the stone-quarry! yes, wait, lad, I 
will try to recollect ; listen if I tell it right.” 

“In place of the Stone-quarry below in 
the valley there was formerly a firm and 
solid mass of rock; not a bit of stone had 
ever been cut from it, and in front of this 
flat rock lay a fresh, greén plat of grass; 
under this the dwarfs lived. A flight of 
steps led down to the little castle of the 
king of the dwarfs, and it was a right 
pleasant town below there. The wood had 
never been visited by hunter, and stone- 
cutter or wood-cutter had never lifted an 
ax there; and in sunny days all the /i¢¢/e 
people ascended, sunned themselves on the 
green sward, feasted, danced, and were 
right merry. 

“The people came and commenced to 
build in the open country near the forest ; 
and they came. into the wood and cut down 
trees and drew away great stones. Then 

the dwarfs became anxious about the beau- 
tiful wall of rock that sheltered their pleas- 


| 
| 
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ant sporting-ground, and for the fate of their 
city. Night after night they went all together 
into the wood, and, raising up ¢ at stones, 
they rolled them with all their might to the 
edge of the forest, so that people might find 
them near at hand and take them, instead 
of coming to cut away their rocky wall. 


“But the people were not satisfied ; they 
needed more stone for their building, and, 
penetrating further into the wood, found 
this rock and blasted it asunder, so that 
great masses of stone were thrown with a 
crash on to the green meadow. Then was 
the city of the dwarfs destroyed, and there 
went up therefrom a great wail. Those 
who were not killed dug for themselves a 
way out of their favorite wood. Where 
they now live, and whether they ever again 
built a little city to dwell in, no one knows. 
They have been known to return to their 
old play-ground, and have rolled away huge 
stones from it; but these often fall back 
again ; and every year, on the night of St. 
Thomas, some of them return to see if 
there are still so many stones covering the 
ground, and to any mortals who on that 
night roll away three stones the dwarfs will 
refuse nothing they wish for.” 

So the grandmother ended her story. She 
had not talked so much for a long time, 
and was very tired. Hannah grew still 
more fearful, and clung closer to her grand- 
mother ; but Thomas, with glowing cheeks 
and beaming eyes, wondered within himself 
whether the dwarfs still visited the stone- 
quarry. 

Then Watch was heard without, barking, 
and the father came in from the wood tired, 
cold, and hungry. He groped about in the 
dark to find something to eat; the poor, 
feeble old mother forgot so often to provide 
for him. As he found nothing, he had to 
go hungry to bed, and this was very com- 
fortless. 

The grandmother slept in the living room, 
and Hannah, with her father and Thomas, 
in the only other room. When the father 
was not obliged to watch by night in the 
forest, he slept so soundly all night long, 
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in spite of hunger, that nothing in the world 
would awaken him except a shot in the 
wood. 

On this night Thomas hardly slept at all. 
It was not the first time he had heard the 
story of the dwarfs, but he had never heard 
what the grandmother had to-night added, 
that the dwarfs still came, and on St. 
Thomas’s eve, and his heart beat loudly as 
he conceived the bold idea of trying, by 
means of the treasures of the dwarfs’ world, 


to turn into brightness the gloomy lone- 
liness of his forest home. And that right 
away, too, for was it not only two days more 
and then came St. Thomas’s eve? He was 
so full of this bright idea that he could not 
keep silent ; he must whisper into Hannah’s 
ear, ‘“ Day after to-morrow is St. Thomas’s 
day ;, then we will drag stones off the 
dwarfs’ ground by night.” 

But Hannah looked at him with fright- 
ened eyes. 
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“O, what are you thinking of! That 
story was only a legend of what happened 
a hundred years ago; and then I am 
afraid to go out at night.” 

Thomas thought there was no use trying 
to get a stupid girl to do any thing, yet 
Hannah was older than himself; so he said 
nothing more about his determined purpose 
to any one. 

On St. Thomas’s eve the father came 
home earlier than usual, and even before 
the light was put out he was sound asleep. 


Then Thomas waited till Hannah also slept, 
for he well knew the grandmother would 
not hear him, though she were awake. 
Soon all was still; he had not undressed 
himself, so he drew his fur cap over his 
€ars and slipped out. Faithful Watch, who 
had never known Thomas to go out at night 
and alone before, was much too perplexed 
to do any thing but utter a low growl as 
Thomas touched him in passing. 

The moon shone brightly; the forest was 
still as death, and even Thomas shuddered 
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a little; but reassuring himself, he trod 
with soft but quiet step the well-known path 
to the stone-quarry. Not a living thing 
stirred as he descended into the ravine, but 
the fissured rock, into which scarce a moon- 
beam glanced, did look rather frightful. 
Still he went on with trembling steps till he 
reached the place where the dwarfs once 
had their ground, and which was now 
nearly covered with great and little rocks. 
He seized the largest he could lay hold of 
with trembling hands, and rolled one after 
another off the ground as far as he could. 

“Who is there ?” cried a shrill voice just 
as he had thrown away the third rock; and 
looking about him he saw standing in the 
only spot lighted by the moon a little man, 
who had thus questioned him. 

“The woodkeeper’s Thomas,” answered 
he, greatly embarrassed, and at the same 
time respectfully lifting his cap. 

“What would you do here ?” ; 

“Only roll away the stones that the 
masters may return to their homes below.” 

“Tt will not help much,” said the dwarf 
sorrowfully; “but. it is clever of you to 
come, and it shall not be in vain. What 
dost thou wish for?” 

Now Thomas could at the first moment 
think of nothing at all, and yet he knew 
of so many things he wanted. Then he 
thought of a horse that would carry him all 
weathers where he liked to g0; then of a 
whole barrel full of oil that the lamp might 
always be kept burning brightly; then of a 
whole sack full of apples and nuts; but 
then either one of all these was hardly 
worth the trouble he had been at. At last 
he faltered out, «A great purse of gold.” 

“So,” answered the dwarf, “thou knowest 
already about gold? What, then, wouldst 
thou do with gold >” 

ig Instead of our hut I would build a great 
great big house, larger even than the for 
ester’s house in the village; and a- stable 
full of beautiful horses I would have,” con- 
tinued Thomas eagerly, “so that I could 
ride away even when the wood is covered 


| build, but not in the dark forest; 


with snow. And I would buy a new cloak 


for Hannah, and a whole cask full of oil, so 
that we need never more be in the dark.” 
“Yes, what the 
dwarf smiling. ‘That house thou shalt yet 
thou shalt 
go out into the world, but no steed is needed 
for that. Hannah may yet get for herself a 
cloak, and oil enough can be got by taking 
your baskets down to the stone brook and 


yes, and more ?" said 


| industriously gathering nuts, of which you 


can at all times find enough to make oil to 
furnish your lamp to keep it burning the 
whole Winter through: And I also think 
thou dost not yet need gold; thou art still 
quite too young to use it wisely.” 

“Ah,” said Thomas dejectedly, “if it 
might only be not quite so gloomy and so 
lonesome during the long Winter; if we 
could only have a beautiful picture-book 
when the evenings are so long.” 

“Now,” said the dwarf, “for that truly 
help can be found. 
soled. 


Go home and be con- 
At Christmas time I will come to 
you and provide that the Winter time shall 
never hang so heavily on your hands again.” 

The dwarf disappeared ; ‘Thomas shivered 
and went home much more timidly than he 
had felt on setting out. Unnoticed and un- 
heard, he lifted the wooden latch, slipped 
softly into the house, into the chamber, and 
into the warm bed, where he soon fell asleep 
to dream till morning about the dwarfs. But 
he said nothing to Hannah of his adventure, 
because he himself could not exactly realize 
how he had got to visit the dwarf, though 
he looked forward with silent but joyful ex- 
pectation to the Christmas day. 

Christmas came, and joy took up its 
abode even in that little lonely forest home. 
The father had himself brought fruits and 
apples from the village, as many as he could 
carry. The grandmother recollected two 
pretty pictures she’ had laid away in her 
Bible, which she brought out and gave to 
the children, and on the morning of the 
feast-day, came the maid of Frau Forrester 
who had stood godmother to the wood- 
cutter’s children, and had sent presents 
to them—splendid gingerbread hearts and 
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candies, a beautiful new cloak for Hannah, 


and a warm waistcoat for Thomas. The 
father remained at home and himself dressed 
a hare for the dinner—they had not had such 
feast for a long time. Thomas did not en- 
joy it all as he would have done had he not 
kept thinking the best was yet to come. 

It was night, and all were asleep but 
Thomas, who sat up awake and dressed, 
puzzling himself over thinking what it would 
be his new friend would bring him to while 
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away the tediousness of the gloomy Winter 
time, when he heard a light knock at the 
door. With quiet steps, though with a little 
tremor and fear, he went and opened the 
door, and there stood the little man in 
green, who carried nothing but a little round 
bit of colored glass. 

“Lead me to your chamber,” said the 
dwarf, and followed Thomas with a quiet, 
light step into the old sleeping-room, around 
which he directed his glance, aided by the 
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light which seemed to come from the piece 
of glass he held. 

There was not much to be seen—the 
old bedstead, a rickety table with three 
legs, and a couple of benches; the largest 
piece of furniture in the room was a great 
time-darkened chest, partly inserted in the 
wall, and which had many a time served as 
hiding-place when the children played at 
hide and seek. In the back side of the 
chest there was a great round hole that 
Hannah was afraid of, it looked so dark 
and black in there. This chest the dwarf 


seemed at once to single out; he slipped 
Into it through the half-opened door, worked 
and pounded a while there, and then ‘slip- 
ped out again. ; 

“There,” said he, “now time need no 
longer hang heavily on your hands, little 
one; whenever you feel lonely only just look 
into the round hole, especially in the morn- 
ing and evening when there is no one 
in the room but sister, and thou wilt find 
amusement enough. Adieu, little boy, and 
God bless thee.” And before Thomas knew 
what had been done the dwarf passed 
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out and in a moment vanished from sight. 


Thomas did not understand at all what | 


all this meant, and he did not even venture 


to look into the chest; so in the mean while | 
he lay down beside the father full of thought | 


and speculation whether the dwarf was in 
joke or earnest, it was all so mysterious— 


flours. 
early, and then Thomas could no longer 
keep silence; so in a low voice he related 
to his sister the whole adventure, at which 
she sometimes smiled, and then 1in she 
At last he per- 
suaded her to make with him the first visit 


would shrink with terror. 


that evening ; 


S> 


and so this day passed pleas- 


and full of astonishment and expectation, | antly enough just from pure expectation of 


after a little while he fell asleep, 
The next morning the father went out | 


what should be seen when they should look 


into the chest. (fe be continued. 


THE ORPHANS. 


HE wind was howling fiercely | 
around the old cottage, and | 
sweeping through the broken win- 
dows with its chilling breath. 
There was a sad scene within. 
A woman, pale and wasted by disease, lay 
on a heap of straw, which formed the only 
bed the room contained, while two chil- 
dren—a girl of ten and a boy of eight 
years—bent fondly over her. She had just 
awaked from sleep, and Rose smiled and 
asked: 

“Do you feel better now, mother ?” 

“Yes, a little, darling.” 7 

“T thought so; I knew you would be 
better if you could only go to sleep.” 

“You must not deceive yourself, Rose; I 
am not really better. I feel that lam dying. 
I can not live through another day.” 

“O, mother, you must not say that!” 
pleaded the girl in saddened tones. “You 
must live for our sakes. What will become 

of us when you are gone?” 

“God can make her well, can ’t he, 
sissy?” 

“Yes, dear; and I think he will. 
asked him so often to do it.” 

“My dear children, God can make me 
well; but if he should not, he knows al- 
ways what is best for us, and you must not 
murmur. That God who has watched 


I have 


“Our Father which art in heaven.” 


over you from infancy will not forsake you 
when I am gone, and you must put your 
trust in him. I have commended you both 
to the kind care and keeping of “ Our Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.” 

Just then a gust of wind blew out the 
last feeble, flickering ray of the candle, and 
left them in darkness. 

«O, mother! what will we do now? It 
is so dark, and we have no other candle.” 

“you had better lie down here by me. 
Nestle closely, and we will keep each other 
warm, and sleep till morning.” 

A few more words of conversation, and 
their voices grew fainter. The wearied 
children and their mother fell asleep, and 
in that sleep the mother’s spirit passed from 
earth. 

The sun was shining when Rose awoke 
the next morning. Her brother’s eyes were 
fixed steadfastly on his mother’s face. 

“Hush,” he said, “mother is asleep; it 
will do her good. Be quiet and do not 
wake her.” 

Alas! alas! it was the sleep that knows 
no waking. Rose felt it as soon as she saw 
the pale face and motionless body. She 
had seen death once before, and she could 
not forget its tokens. She pressed her lips 
to the forehead. Its icy coldness startled 
her, and she drew back with a shudder. 
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“Don't, sissy, do n’t, you will wake her.” 

“ Eddie, dear, mother is not asleep. She 
will wake no more on earth.” 

“O, yes she will, sister !” 

“Touch her; she is so cold.” 

«But soare we. The room is cold; there 
is no fire. I wish we had some wood, and 
that would soon warm her.” 

“No, no, Eddie; that can not be. 
too late now.” 


It is 


“But she can’t be really gone, sissy. 
She did n’t tell us good-by, and kiss us, as 
father did.” 

“ Because God took her in the night, when 
all was dark, and we were asleep.” 

“And we are all alone, and so little! 
What will we do, sissy? Who will care 
for us now ?” 

“Not all alone, Eddie. You know we 
have ‘Our Father in heaven’ yet; mother 
told us we must trust in him. Hadn't we 
better say our morning prayer together 
now?” 

The orphaned children kneeled beside 
their dead mother, and in broken, tremu- 
lous accents, repeated the Lord’s prayer. 
He who is the father of the fatherless looked 
down from his throne on high, and in love 
and compassion heard their prayer. 

Their sobs, while they were upon their 
knees by their mother’s side, had fallen 
upon the ear of a passer-by. They were 
tokens of distress, and he was one who 
was ready to lend a helping hand in sor- 
row. The shutters were open, and he 
looked through the broken pane and saw 
the kneeling children. He heard, too, the 
childish broken accents, repeating, ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven,” and his heart 
was moved with compassion toward them. 
Waiting till their prayer was finished, he 
knocked at the door. Rose looked up af 
frighted. 

“O, Eddie, it must be the landlord, and 
we have n’t the rent for him. He will turn 
us out!” and they nestled closer to their 
mother, as if even yet she could protect 
them. The stranger heard their whispered 
words, and did not wait for them to give 


him admittance. He opened the door and 
stood before them. They looked at him 
with fear and then with wonder, for he was 
a stranger. They had never seen him be- 
fore. As they looked they felt that they 
could trust him, there was so much kind- 
ness in his face, and his first words were 
very gentle. 

“I heard your sobs, my children, and 
feared that something was wrong. I thought 
that perhaps I might be able to do some- 
thing for you.” 

They pointed to their mother. 
face told the tale. 

“ When did she die?” 

“Last night. It was in the dark, and we 
did not see her die ;” and at the thought the 
tears flowed forth afresh. 

“Never mind now,” he said, drawing 
them toward him. “Tell me all about it, 
and I will see what I can do.” 

In a few words Rose told the oft-repeated 
story. Theirs had been a very happy home 
when their father was alive ; but suddenly 
sickness had laid him low, and in a few 
days carried him to the grave. A widowed 
mother was left alone with two young chil- 
dren. She had striven hard to keep them 
from want, and had succeeded, till in her 
turn she was attacked by the hand of dis- 
ease. She fought against it as long as she 
might, and had ‘even to the week of her 
death continued her labors for part of the 
day. They had for months past been grow- 
ing poorer. One article of furniture after 
another was sold that they might buy bread. 
Now all was gone; their mother, too, was 
dead, and they were left alone—to starve, 
perchance, “except,” Rose said, and she 
thought it would be so, “our Father in 
heaven will take care of us.” The simple 
words and artless manner had their effect 
on the good man’s heart. 

“Would you like to go with me?” he 
asked. “I will give you a nice and pleas- 
ant home, and you shall have bread enough 
to eat.” 

“You will go, won’t you, sissy ? 
cold and hungry.” 


That pale 


Iam so 
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Rose looked up with tears of thankful- 
ness in her eye, and then glanced thought- 
fully at the bed. 

“Never mind, dear, I will not take you 
yet. You must stay here till your mother is 
buried, and then you shall go with me.” 

He made inquiry in regard to them and 
found their story true. Their mother was 
spoken of in the highest terms. ‘The funeral 
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A ~ NE of the many remarkable men | 
() whose career includes the era | 

of the Reformation was the great | 

artist, painter, sculptor, architect, | 

and poet, Michael Angelo Buon- 
arotti. He was descended from the Counts 
of Canova, some of whose family settled in 
Florence, and filled many offices in the 
republic, They were, however, not rich, 
and the father of the great man of whose 
career we propose to give a sketch was 
Podesta, or magistrate of Caprese . and 
Chiuse. 

At the castle of Caprese Michael Angelo 
was born in the year 1474, but the family 
afterward returned to Florence. There the 
boy, when old enough, was placed with a 
celebrated grammarian, to be educated like 
other boys of his class, But the taste for 
art, which his father considered a degrading 
one, here displayed itself so Strongly that 
one of his fellow-pupils, who was learning 
the art of painting from the brothers Ghir- 
landaio, furnished him secretly with mate- 
rials and models, and at length introduced 
him to their afel/er. At last his father 
yielded to his wishes, and he became him- 
self the pupil of the Ghirlandaii. 

Lorenzo de Medici, who then ruled in 
Florence, had made his palace and gardens 
a school of art. He provided the finest 
models, and also blocks of marble, on which 
students might exercise their talents. Here 
it was that Michael Angelo became a sculp- 
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tor. And it is more than probable that, in 
the intercourse which he here enjoyed with 
the most philosophical minds of the time, 
he shook off much of the reverence for the 
superstitions of the Church of Rome, which 
was already diminishing in many countries 
of Europe. But, unfortunately, Lorenzo 
and his friends, in leaving the path so full 
of dangerous error, wandered into that of 
very false so-called philosophy. It was not 
till long after that a purer teaching is sup- 
posed to have had a blessed effect on the 
mind of the great artist. 

Michael Angelo now lived in the palace 
of the Medici. And the envy which the 
patronage of Lorenzo created showed itself 
at this time in a very unpleasant manner. 
While Michael Angelo and some other 
artists were studying the paintings of Ma- 
saccio in the chapel of La Carmine, on 
some slight provocation one of them, named 
Jorrigiano, struck him so violent a blow on 
the nose that the bone was broken, and the 
victim disfigured for life. p 

Still his life in the palace of the Medici 
was a happy one, and it Jasted till after the 
death of his patron. It might have con- 
tinued Jonger had not the son of Lorenzo, 
Piero de Medici, asked him to make a 
colossal statue of the snow, which lay deep 
on the ground. Michael Angelo was so 
angry with this insult to his talents that he 
immediately quitted the service of the 
Medici. After various wanderings, Michael 
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Angelo returned to Florence to find the 
family of the Medici expelled from their 
native city, and the reforming monk, Savo- 
narola, at the head of affairs. The severe 
principles of Savonarola had already caused 
not only valuable ornaments and rich attire 
to be consigned to the flames, but had in- 
duced possessors of precious works of. art, 
and even artists themselves, to burn the 
productions of the finest painters. This, 
therefore, was no place for an artist, and 
Michael Angelo went for a time to Rome. 

Afterward he executed at Florence, in 
rivalry with Leonardo da Vinci, the famous 
cartoon called the Cartoon of Pisa, because 
it exhibits an incident in a war between 
that city and Florence. The splendor of 
this cartoon far surpassed that of his com- 
petitor, and now Michael Angelo was des- 
tined to feel once more the force of envy. 
Bacio Bandinelli, a painter, during the 
tumult of excitement consequent on the 
return of the Medici, who were recalled to 
Florence, cut the great cartoon into frag- 
ments with a knife brought for the purpose. 
The unhappy Savonarola had suffered the 
punishment of death by fire in consequence 
of his daring exposure of the vices of the 
Roman clergy by order of that monster of 
iniquity, Pope Alexander VI. 

Now began the connection between 
Michael Angelo and Pope Julius II. The 
quarrel and reconciliation between the artist 
and the fiery and imperative Julius are 
highly interesting and characteristic. Bra- 
manti, envious of the credit of the Floren- 
tine with Julius, induced the Pope to with- 
draw his favor from him, When Michael 
Angelo went to demand the reason, he was 
refused admittance to the presence of Julius. 
He turned away, saying to the chamberlain, 
« When your master wants me you may tell 
him that Michael Angelo is absent.” 

The mode in which these two hot-tem- 
pered men were reconciled by means of 
Loderini, who, during another banishment 
of the Medici, ruled in Florence, is curious. 
Loderini gave to Michael Angelo the title 
of embassador to Julius, and he was obliged 


to follow him to Bologna. The great works 
which he executed are too well known, as 
well as too numerous, to be described here. 

The doctrines of the Reformation had 
made great progress in Italy during the 
early part of the sixteenth century. One of 
the most distinguished votaries of purer 
religious doctrines was Vittoria Colonna, 
widow of the Marquis of Pescara. She 
collected around her many other persons 
distinguished for their hatred of super- 
stition, and at last, like herself, strongly 
suspected of favoring the new doctrines. 
Michael Angelo was one of the chosen 
friends of this virtuous and noble lady. 
She had a powerful and softening influence 
over his mind. To her many of his noble 
sonnets are addressed; and there is no 
doubt that he, too, had thrown off, in a 
great measure, though not openly, the bonds 
of that deadening and corrupting supersti- 
tion, and that slavery of the soul which the 
sixteenth century had done so much to- 
loosen, if not to throw aside. 

_Michael Angelo lived to complete his 
ninetieth year. He was a most kind master, 
and nursed his old servant Urbino to the 
very last. He was a very affectionate 
brother, and a true and unchanging friend. 
He died, leaving, as he said, “ his soul to 
God 3 full of faith, of hope, and of charity.” 

It is not too much to believe that this 

pure and noble soul, strengthened by the 
associations formed with the friends of the 
Reformation who surrounded Vittoria Co- 
lonna, held the true faith, free at least from 
much of the superstition that his great 
mind must have abhorred. 
; Alas! the smoldering fire of Protestant- 
ism was quenched in Italy, as well as in 
France, Spain, and part of Germany, during 
the terrible period called in history “The 
Roman Catholic Reaction.” This reaction 
1S one of the historical events which make 
us feel so deeply our own utter incom- 
petence to fathom.the designs of the Ruler 
of the universe. All we know is, that in 
his good time the truth will shine clearly 
Over all the nations of the earth. 
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FLORINDA’S PLEASURE. 


LORINDA was the only child of 

Col. Marchment, a rich man. 
She had command of her own 
time, and might freely have 
squandered it all had she been 
so disposed. Her father, left a widower 
when Flora was six years of age, had never 
married again, and his one treasure, the 
beautiful Florinda, was his idol. Whatever 
she chose to do was right in her father’s 
eyes. 

And she chose to do very wise and good 
things. One of her favorite employments 
was Bible study; of this she was never 
weary. No sooner did she once finish the 
last chapter of Revelations than she turned 
to the first chapter of Genesis, and went 
studiously through the sacred book again. 
Her father was not a Christian, but he was 
pleased that his child had this habit. It 
brought the tears into his eyes ofttimes to 
see her seated behind the vines in her 
favorite corner of the broad veranda, on 
the south side of the house, away from the 
street, toward the quiet orchard, intent upon 
her beloved employment. 

“She is her mother over again,” he would 
say to himself. “That very book, that very 
seat, that very face, and form, and heart, I 
shall never be forsaken of my Agnes while 
her child is mine.” 

Many and many a time, when Flora little 
guessed it, her father had gazed upon her 
thus through tears and turned with a sigh 
away. 

But her young companions did not so 
well like her retired and studious habits. 
still less did they like the particular study 
she loved best. © 

“ You are not a Christian ; what cax pos- 
sess you to be forever poring over the 
Bible?” they would say to her, and more 
than once added, “I never could get through 
«with it even once in my life.” 

“Then I am sorry for you,” Flora would 
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reply. “You have missed the greatest in- 
struction and pleasure. 
more delightful to me the more I read it. 
Indeed, I am getting to care nothing at all 
for any other book, unless it has some 
bearing upon this one.” 

“Why, you'll certainly get to be one of 
the pious ones before you know it,” cried 
one in tones of alarm, as though such a 
thing were to be dreaded. 

“Tam sure I hope I may,” said Florinda, 
gravely. “There is nothing I much * 
desire as to belong, heart and soul, to the 
God of this book, and to go, in his good 
time, to dwell with all the s nts of his 
that herein I find, and that I s now to 
know and love.” 

To this her thoughtless companions had 
ready no reply. The truth was, the lovely 
girl was already one of the washed and 
redeemed ones of the Lord ; his own Spirit 
was shed abroad in her heart, and day by 
day she was growing into his image; but 
she knew it not. She never spoke with 
any one capable of teaching her any thing 
of the state of her own mind, and as yet it 
pleased the Holy Spirit to work secretly 
in her. 

“What! at that old book again ?” 

This was the loud, sudden sound _ that 
one day startled Flora, and a handsome but 
bold-eyed youth attempted to close and 
draw from her hand the volume. 

“Don’t, Horace,” said she gently; “my 
dear cousin, I can not allow you to express 
contempt for the Bible in my presence. If 
you do so I shall leave you alone.” 

“Spoken like the queen that you are,” 
ejaculated Horace, making obeisance. “I 
will obey. But will my royal lady allow me 
to know the particular portion which this 
morning commands her attention ?” 

“If you will be sensible I will tell you. 
I was reading just as you came the death 
of Uzzah.” 
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“Ah! the death of Uzzah. And what 
may that be? I do not remember.” 

“Indeed!” said Flora, a sly smile wreath- 
ing her lips. “May I read it to you to 
refresh your memory ?” 

“Tf it is not too long, royal lady, 
Horace, a little uneasily. 

There arose dimly to his mind the thought 
of Scripture passages which had struck into 
and pierced his godless soul, and he feared 
again to hear them. Horace was loud in 
his assertions that “ fear” would never drive 
hint to seek God’s favor; that he had no 
“fear” of his Maker; that “fear” was a 
mean, low feeling; but for all that he was 
really afraid of the Bible. 

“Tt is short,” said Flora, and proceeded 
to read the account of the removal of the 
ark, and of the death of Uzzah. 

“ Well, no wonder you enjoy reading that 
book. No wonder you believe it from God 
when it treats you to such histories as this. 
So God killed the man because he tried to 
save the ark from a tumble in the dust, did 
he? You believe shat the act of a good 
God, do you?” 

Horace spoke rapidly, with a flushed face 
and angry eye. 

“ Horace, be careful what you say. Wait 
till you know the whole case. This is but 
the last act in a long tragedy. Let me tell 
you—” ‘ 

“Say on, but you can ’t clear it up. I 
remember all about it now. It was that 
and the story that the Lord told Moses to 
slaughter all his prisoners of war, and the 
way David treated his prisoners, putting 
them under saws and harrows of iron, and 
a dozen other such dreadful things that 
made me see that the Bible never cozld 
have come from God.” 

“ Horace,” said Flora, quietly, when she 
could find a place to speak, “I believe you 
read the classics a good deal. Do you find 
any severe methods in the wars of the 
ancients ?” 

“Why, yes; but nobody pretends that 
God instigated any body but the Jews to 
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such things.” 


“Do you believe that God orders famines, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, etc., to desolate 
cities and towns?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so.” 

“Do you think he had a right to order 
that man should take the life of murderers ?” 

“Yes, I see what you are driving at; but 
I can tell you ‘tis a very different matter 
to command that the murderer shall not 
live from what it is to set one whole nation 
to slaughtering other inoffensive nations 
that they might take possession of their 
countries.” 

“But how, dear cousin, if, after waiting 
many hundred years for people who lived in 
the midst of milk and honey to mend their 
evil ways, and they not only confirmed 
themselves as murderers, but because so 
abhorrently wicked that the land itself could 
not endure them, but ‘vomited them out? 
How if God, wishing for a nation where 
his name might be honored and idols hated 
and feared, chose and cleansed a peculiar 
people, and commanded them to execute his 
wrath on reprobate nations and their idols, 
at the same time warning them that if they 
sinned in like manner to those they slew 
they should, like them, perish? The Jews 
were made clearly to understand that they 
were God’s avengers because of idolatry 
and all other wickedness ; they were very 
carefully guarded from obtaining the idea 
that they might slay to suit themselves. 
As to their warfare with other than the 
doomed nations, they were, in most cases, 
commanded to be far more merciful than 
was the habit of the time. In fact, they 
avers quite as merciful as was for their 
credit with contemporary nations. Had 
they been more so they would have been . 
despised. God always lifts his people little 
by little, as they can bear, above their fel- 
lows. It is not in the light of ow times, 
but in the light of the times then present 
that we must examine the Lord’s laws to 
the Jews exclusively. His wzoral law, which 
he intended for all times and all people, is 
different—perfect in any and every light, 
and will be so forever.” 
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“Upon my word, coz, you have not spent | 


your time in vain studying your favorite au- 


thors. "Tis the best plea I ever heard for the | 


Bible. But how can you explain the seem- 
ing undue severity of Uzzah’s punishment?” 

“If you had patience to hear me read all 
the careful, particular, and solemn directions 
which God gave about the care and hand- 
ling of the ark, and how the sons of Levi, 
and not even all of these, but‘only the ones 
descended from Kobath, might bear it, and 
that no hand but the high priests or his 
sons might ever touch it till it was covered, 
and the staves put into the rings all ready 
for moving, and how nearly every one of 
these directions and commands had been 
disregarded, and that for a long time, you 
might change your opinion in regard to 
Uzzah’s punishment. He was the very one 
who should have prevented the abuse of 
moving the ark as the ignorant Philistines 
didinacart. It was his fault that the ark 
was in danger of falling. The Lord had 


for years borne patiently with the irregular 
and irreverent conduct of the people in re- 
gard to the ark and the sanctuary, but now 
David had become king, and it 
to have a reform. 


was time 
But the very first step 
taken by David in bringing home the ark 
All knew that 
it was death for any but the high priest to 
touch the ark. Why did not they move it 
as God had commanded ? fault 


was careless and irregular. 


Uzzah's 
was by no means the merely involur 
one that you stick at. He met with z 
deserved fate; and although David we 
first displeased, he soon came to see that 
it was just and right. It was absolutely 
necessary that occasional severities should 
occur to correct you 
would study the Word of God as you do 
some of your favorite poets, Horace, you 
would soon see that justice and judgment, 
mercy and truth, are in all its pages. But 
I hear father. He dinner. 
Let us go in.” 


gross abuses. If 


has come to 


SIX STEPS TO RUIN. 


7 T wasa lovely Autumn afternoon: 


“The apples were ripe in the orchard, 

The work of the reaper was done, 

And the golden woodlands reddened 

In the light of the setting sun.” 
Two little boys were wending their way 
homeward over the crisp Autumn leaves. 
Each held in his hand a beautiful cluster of 
purple grapes, the gift of a kind neighbor, 
How that simple gift had brightened their 
eyes and quickened their steps! What a 
joy it had brought to their childish: hearts ! 
Yet how many people never think of shar- 
ing their abundance with the little children! 
Of all ways of giving pleasure to others, 
this is the cheapest and surest, and one 
that is the longest remembered. 

“O, I am so glad of these grapes,” said 


FIRST STEP. 


Alfred. “I know how my mother will like 
them. She is never well now, and eats so 
little, I often wish I could get fruit for her, 
she likes that the best of any thing. I mean 
to pick apples for Squire Jones all my spare 
time. He pays boys in apples, and may be 
I could get a pile for mother. Would n’t 
that be nice? Who are you saving your 
grapes for, Clarence ?” 

“for myself,” said Clarence, decidedly. 
“They were given to me; what should I 
give them away for, I should like to know?” 

“Jf Thad such a little sister as your Nellie, 
I know I would not eat all my grapes by my- 
self. She don’t get grapes often, I dare say.” 

“1 don’t know as I shall eat them all by 
myself, as you say. I shall likely save them 
till I get home, and eat them right before 
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her,” and the selfish boy laughed disagree- 
ably as he thought about it. 

“That would be mean enough,” said Al- 
fred with a flush of indignation on his hon- 
est little face. 

“T dare say she ’ll tease and cry for them, 
and mother will have to give her a penny to 
go and buy candy with, down at Mammy 
Giles’s ; and then you see I ll make a time 
till she gives me one, and so Ill have both 
the candy and grapes.” 

“Well, I would n't be as selfish as that, 
and make my mother such trouble for all this 
world,” said Alfred. ‘No, indeed, I should 
feel that every grape was choking me.” 

“O, I don’t pretend to be so awful good ; 
my rule is to look out for number one! 
Uncle Tom‘tells me that is the w y to do in 
this world, and I mean to stick to it.” 

Here the two boys separated, and went in 
exactly opposite ways. Do you not think 
their ways in life were likely to be as widely 
separated ? 

When Clarence came up the steps he 
threw his hat at old puss who was quietly 
sleeping in the sun. She sprang up, and 
the minute she saw Clarence,. her cat-wit 
told her the safest thing for her to do was 
to scud under the wood- nouces 

“See what I’ve got, Nell; ah, don’t you 
wish you had some,” and he held the rich, 
tempting cluster high above his head. 

“O, Clarence, is n’t part mine?” : 

“No, not one grape of it; Mrs. Bowers 
gave all to me, and more too; I ’ve eat 
some.” 

“O, then you might give me just a few ; 
I gave you a lot of my cherries once, 
and my raisins Uncle Tom gave me.” 

“Can ’t spare any ; Mrs. Bowers might 
have given me more and then may be I 
could. It was she was stingy, you see, 
and not me.” 

It was too much to see the greedy boy 
pick off one by one the beautiful grapes 
and eat them before her face. No won- 
der the child began to cry. Mother came 
now upon the scene, but she knew an 
appeal to her son’s generosity was of no 


ry 


| use. Had she been more faithful and less 


indulgent the rank weeds of the heart would 
not have taken such strong root. The re- 
sult was just as Clarence had foretold. He 
chuckled over his penny, and belore he slept 
had gone out to “Mammy Giles’s” estab- 
lishment and spent it for a little “brandy 
drop.” These little flask-shaped candies, 
with sweetened poison inside, have another 
very appropriate name. Some one has 
rightly called them “devil’s drops.” No 
doubt he rejoiced, as only he ever can, when 
he looked over the shoulder of the inventor, 
and saw what he was about. If he can 
only get the children into his meshes he 
feels very easy about them in their later 
years. 

Clarence was fast learning to walk in the 
ways of evil. He had taken Satan for his 
guide. And the first thing he taught him 
was to be disobedient, and selfish, and un- 
kind at home. Bad behavior there was 
his first step to ruin. 

You would hardly believe to what lengths 
his wicked temper sometimes hurried him. 
One day little Nellie was walking in the 

garden, and picked a beautiful flower that 
pleased her. Nellie was very fond of flow- 
ers. Now this one chanced to be a flower 
which Clarence claimed. It would be hard 
to tell why. He had neither planted it nor 
trained it. But now he was furious to see 
it spoiled. Snatching it from his sister’s 


hand, he struck her swith his clinched fist 


ness to pick my flower, I won’t have 
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more than once. O, how terrible! 
That was just the spirit Cain had, 
and in God’s sight Clarence was a 
murderer, too. 

Little Nellie was considerably hurt, 
and her screams brought her mother 
at once to her side. She carried her 
little girl in and placed her upon the 
lounge, bathing her swollen head, and 
trying to comfort her. How heavy 
her own heart must have been; but 
wicked Clarence escaped the punish- 
ment he so richly deserved. He 
never even seemed sorry to see his 
little sister suffer, but kept repeat- 
ing over, when any thing was said 
to him about it, “She had no busi- 


my flowers picked.” 


SECOND STEP. 


Clarence’s evil, violent behavior 
was soon seen as much away from 
home as it was there. Mothers did 
not like to see him enter their houses, 
There was always sure to be trouble. 

His mother was once coming to 
spend the afternoon with a friend 
who had been a lifetime acquaintance. 

“JT do hope,” said Mrs. Graves to her 
sister, “that she will leave that boy of hers 
at home.” 

“But you may be sure she will not. In 
fact, I’suppose she does not dare to. That 
child is.as much a terror to his mother as 
he is to every one else. I heard that he 
half killed his little sister, striking her on 
the head. I can’t say how true it is, but 
every one knows he is a very bad child. I 
think I could tone him down a little if I had 
the care of him,” and Miss Sophia smiled, 

Miss Sophia was a schoolmistress, and 


‘it was a pity Master Clarence could not 


have gone to school to her. 

“Now there is some pleasure in seeing 
that nice little Alfred Gray come here. He 
plays so pleasantly with the children and 
is always so unselfish, But remember, 
boys, whatever Clarence does or says to 


you, never quarrel with him. It is better 
to bear with much injustice rather than do 
that. Mother is very sorry for Clarence’s 
mamma. Let us try to make her visit as 
pleasant as we can.” 

Little Horace and Willie did not antici- 
pate much pleasure from the expected visit, 
but they were dear, obedient boys, and tried 
their best to entertain their little visitor. 
They gave up all their toys to him, and suf- 
fered him to have his way in almost every 
thing. 

Horace had some pretty building blocks, 
out of which Clarence built a sort of cabin 
in a very irregular style of architecture. 
He would take no advice, however, and 
the poor cobble-house was very unsteady. 
Willie thought he was only looking at it, 
but somehow it got a little jar and down 
came the whole structure. Nothing but a 
mass of shapeless ruins was left. 
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O, it was terrible to see the rage of the 
little builder. Horace took refuge behind 
an arm-chair, and poor Willie used feet and 
arms to ward off the blows of the angry 
child. 

The cries of the children brought Miss 
Sophia to the room, and her keen eye took 
in at once the state of the case. Clarence’s 
mother was walking out with Mrs. Graves, 
so Miss Sophia undertook the case herself. 
She spoke once or twice to Master Clar- 
ence, but the blows fell thicker and faster; 
so she took that young gentleman in her 
lap and held down his arms and feet as if 
they had been ina vise. He struggled like 
a fly in a net, and just as uselessly. Those 
small arms seemed made of iron, and held 
him fast. Shouts and screams did not 
bring his mother. I will not be certain, 
but a little wholesome correction, besides, 
helped to bring Clarence to his senses, but 
if so I know it was administered wisely and 
well; at least, he was thoroughly subdued 
before the contest was ended. It was not 
Miss Sophia’s way to give up a good enter- 
prise, and she felt she was doing her old 
friend a good service. 

When his mother returned only the traces 
of his violent crying were to be seen, and 
these were such a commonplace matter she 
did not care to inquire into the cause. He 
was tolerably well behaved the rest of the 
day, to the surprise of all. Miss Sophia 
bit her lips to keep back a smile whenyshe 
saw the poor child making faces at her | 
once, behind the door. It awakened only: 
pity in her heart, however, for she felt the 
poor boy might be molded into some- 
thing better if he only had proper training. 
“A child left to himself bringeth his mother 
to shame.” If you have a kind mother 
who restrains you from wicked, violent 
ways, be very thankful for the blessing, for 
such, indeed, it is. 

When children learn to be ill-natured and 
violent at home, the next step will be to 
behave the same among little companions. 
No one is more disliked and shunned by 
old and young, and how must sucha heart 


appear in the eyes of Him who seeth all 
| things ? 


THIRD STEP. 


If you should sow Canada thistles in 
your flower-garden, you would never expect 
them to come up white lilies. No more 
can you sow evil tempers in your childish 
hearts and expect them to come up sweet 
and lovely graces when you are older. 

As Clarence grew older, good boys would 
not associate with him. Alfred Gray was 
the last to shut him off, though his company 
had long been unpleasant. Still the faith- 
ful boy-friend hoped to win him back to 
better paths ; but at last he said one even- 
ing, “Clarence, you must leave off swearing 
or I must leave your company. I want to 
honor God and keep his commandments as 
a Christian boy should, and I will not will- 
ingly hear his name profaned as you have 
done more than once this evening.” 

“You ’re getting pious, aint you. Well, 
it’s about what one might expect from the 
company you keep. Why don’t you come 
out nights and see a little fun now and then? 
Tom Giles and a lot of them are coming 
out, and we’ll have a great time to-night. 
Come on with us.” > 3 
ae i thank you,” .said Alfred, coldly, 

om Giles is no associate of mine, and 
never shall be.” 

“O, now, you need n’t_ set yourself 
above a fellow just because his mother 
| Aaa? eee! I am sure it is as good 
a as washing, and you make a 
-great fuss over that washer-woman’s boy 
in the printing-office.” 

“Harry Gilbert is a noble-hearted, good- 
Principled boy, and will be an honored, 
useful man in the world when Tom Giles 
1S @ poor sot, reeling away from tavern- 
doors, or sinking into a drunkard’s grave. 
O, Clarence, shun such boys or you will 
share the same fate.” 

“You are a wretched old croaker, and 
have n’t spirit enough to drink a glass of 


small beer; I would have a little more 
pluck.” 
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“Good-by, Clarence,” said the other 
adly, “we must part company while you 
of your present mind; I do pray that 


morrow? your old teacher will be glad to 
see you.” 

“Go to Church such weather? 1 mean 
to improve my health strolling out into the 
country, and if you had your fair share of 
wit you would do the same,” _ 

Alfred felt very sad to see how bent the 
poor lad was on his own destruction, but he 
felt with truth that there was no hope for him 
while he continued in the society of boys 
who smoked, and drank, and roamed about 
on the Sabbath. 
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your poor mother’s heart, and ruin your own 
prospects by going in such evil ways. Your — 
teacher would be so glad to see you again? 


He met the 


he w 


party next morning as 
Sabbath school— 
the parson,” said 
rif read us a 
tof that book. *Speet 
like a preacher. Could 
you favor us w, Mr. Parson 2” 
Alf: no answer, but hur- 
ried on from such a foul atmosphere. 
“ Now, look here,” shouted the ring 
leader, doubling his fist, “do you give 


he'd 


he could d 


1 made 


a civil answer to a civil question, or 
I'll spile the shine of your white cok 
lar; I’ve a good mind to fine you, any 
way, for contempt of court. What 
have you got in your pockets there, to 
put into that precious missionary-box?® 
Enough to stand treat all around? 
and the ill-favored lad swaggered for= 
ward into his path. 

“Pass on, Tom Giles, and don’t 
disturb those who wish to regard the 
Sabbath laws,” said Alfred, looking 
him steadily in the eye. “The Es= — 
quire yonder looks sharp after Sab- 
bath-breaking boys. Come away, 
Clarence, I beg of you, and not break 


But Clarence was ashamed to yield in’ 
the presence of his tempters even if he hag — 
wished to break away from them. He de~ 
clined with a sneer, and the party moved 
on as they saw an iron-gray head and a 
stately form coming over the brow of the 
hill, They did not care to encounter 
“Squire Elderkin” just then, as he had 
an uncomfortable way of inquiring into the 
doings of graceless boys he found idli 
about on the Lord’s day. r 
“The posts of time run swift.” Clarence 
failed to practice the direction “My so 3 
if sinners entice thee consent thou nat? 
Alfred’s motto with regard to evil company — 
was drawn from the best of books, “ Avoid 
it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass 
away.” And so Clarence had taken thre 
steps on the road to ruin! [7 de continued, 
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GAMES FOR THE CHILDREN’S EVENING. 


2 ND what is our evening ?” I hear 
some child pathetically ask. I 
know, little friend, how it is. If 
you are permitted to be up an 
hour after sunset you are, in a 
sense, in durance, for “papa” has his ser- 
mon or lecture to write, or letters to an- 
swer, or the older children have lessons 
to learn, so that you dare not speak, or 
“baby” is asleep, and you can not part 
your lips without having some elderly finger 
raised in warning, or “mamma” has a 
headache, or she is planning breakfast or a 
dinner-party, or is cutting some garment, 
and talking will disturb the movements of 
her scissors. 

You may well ask, poor dear, “ Which is 
our evening?” IT am sorry for the children 
who have no evening peculiarly their own. 
There is something radically wrong in the 
domestic arrangements of the family that 
has not a children’s evening in every week, 
or, at least, in every fortnight. On Friday 
evening, for instance, when the week’s 
school duties are ended, father should leave 
his business at his office, or lock his pen 
and ink away in his study, and give himself 
up to unrestrained enjoyment with the chil- 
dren; and mother should put by her thim- 
ble, needle, and scissors—though she can 
not always lay baby away—and enjoy her 
children and allow them to enjoy her. 

I know a minister of fifty-five, the father 
of nine children. He is a stately kind of 
man—the very impersonation of serious 
dignity in the pulpit—and yet he has for 
years joined his children in their charades, 
tableaux, and games with an unmistakable 
heartiness. One of the most enjoyable 
occasions I know is the children’s evening 
in this family. The taste, and artistic skill, 
and wit, and pathos displayed are remark- 
able. 

The young men of this family, of whom 


there are now four, are never seen in beer 
Vor. I.—2 


un 


aloons or at the gambling table, and the 
girls are cheerful, womanly, and healthy in 
mind and body. To them all home is the 
pleasantest place in all the world. Parties, 
and theaters, and watering-places, and 
fashionable bonnets, and new dresses are 
not necessities. They are a party within 
themselves. Father, and mother, and chil- 
dren ride, and row, and skate, and play 
croquet together, and it seems to me that 
they get more enjoyment out of each other, 
and out of life, than any people I know. 
Well, I am wandering somewhat. Par- 
ents rather than children may find sugges- 
tions in these remarks. There are two 
evenings in the year which you children 
may claim; these are Thanksgiving and 


Christmas. Christmas especiatty, belongs 
to you. Then you have a right to assert 


yourselves; then you are entitled to the 
first table, and you have a right to talk 
there—to be heard as well as seen. You 
are at liberty to beat your drum, to blow 
your whistle, to fire your cannon, to spin 
your top, to scatter your blocks and nine- 
pins, to eat candy and nuts, to play in the 
best room, to sit up late, and finally, you 
have a right, for that One evening at least, 
to father and mother. After you have 
drummed, and cannonaded, and whistled 
til you are fairly tired yourself of the 
noises which have put grandma into a head- 
ache, and yet find your enthusiasm unspent, 
then is the time to impress father and 
mother, your big brother, your young lady 
sister, and the younger children, not for- 
Setting the baby; to assemble them in the 
roomy library, where the grate is glowing 
and the lamps lighted, and to have your 
games. And my object in writing this 
article is to tell you of some games which I 
consider of interest for such an accasion. 
There are some old games, such as 
“blind-man’s buff,” “genteel lady,” etc., 
which are always good. The first is so 
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mirthful that it seems to fit the enthusiastic 
Christmas mood; and the last-mentioned 
game is so funny. It is supremely comical 


to see the dignified “mamma” with her | 


paper “horns,” or to hear the infallible 
“papa” falter and break down in the effort 
to repeat the long string of heterogeneous 


sentences which the bright little folks run | 


over so glibly. 

But I shall pass over these old games, 
which every body knows, and tell you of 
some which are newer. 

Some two years since I had the pleasure 
of a ride, in company with another friend, 
with Prof. Gray, of Harvard College, author 
of several works on botany. In the course 
of our pleasant conversation mention was 
made of Prof. Silliman, of Yale College. I 
mentioned that he once spent a week with 
a friend and relative of mine whom I was 
then visiting; and then I went on to re- 
count the interest and spirit with which he 
one evening joined us in a game of “statu- 
ary.” 

“Well, now, I should think that would 
be a capital game,” said Prof. Gray. «1 
must remember that. When Christmas 
comes we shall be looking out for games,” 
and he took out a little note-book and en- 
tered in it a few lines. 

You see he was interested for his little 
folks. I sympathized with his interest, and 
went on to tell him of other games which I 
considered good, all of which he said were 
new to him, and was glad to know. 

Now, though these games were new to 
this learned professor, they may not be to 
‘you young folks, but I shall tell you about 
them nevertheless. 

Oftener than otherwise I have seen the 
game of statuary improvised, that is, got 
up at a moment’s warning, without prepara- 
tion. In such a case one: he party is 
appointed artist and another a visitor to his 
studio, which is represented by the parlor. 
The other members of the company are to 
be the statues. Of course, care must be 
taken to select bright, quick-witted persons 
for the parts of artist and visitor, or the 
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game may prove a stupid affair. This vis- 
itor may choose to personate a shrewd Yan- 
kee purchaser, or a gaping, wondering 
countryman, or a vulgar moneyed man, or 
the cultivated, appreciative of art. 
The statues are, of course, expected to be 


lover 


immovable, though it is extremely difficult 
to kecp down the smiles, as cach person is 
ignorant of what he represents till the artist 
announces it. And where the parties are 
well known, and their peculiarities under- 
stood, there is always opportunity for happy 
hits, funny incongruities, and striking sur- 
prises I was once present when one of 
the statues was the rigid figure of a maiden 
lady, the most uncompromising hater of 
every thing Southern that I ever knew. I 
used to think on some occasions, when she 
got started on the rebel question, that Aunt 
Sally, before the war should end, would 
actually give her friends an exhibition of 
spontaneous combustion. She had no char- 
ity for any body who had any charity for 
any thing Southern. She thought herself 
called to hate them all. So we more reason- 
able people, as we called ourselves—more 
disloyal, Aunt Sally pronounced us—usea 
to have our laughs and jokes at her ex- 
pense. 

So when our artist, standing before Aunt 
Sally’s gray eye severely fixed on vacancy, 
announced in sonorous tones and with a 
majestic wave of the hand, “In this piece J 
have sought to represent the flight from 
tyrannical pursuers of the gallant rebel 
chieftain, Jefferson Davis,” the equanimity 
of the statues was disturbed, and the artist’s 
room rang with shouts and laughter, while 
the statue of the hunted rebel chieftain 
grew very red in the face, as if with pique 
and indignation ; and then, as though fairly 
overcome by the comical aspect of affairs, 
it laughed and laughed till the tears rolled 
down the marble front. 

And when there are no such hits as this 
in the case of Aunt Sally, it is always 
laugh-provoking to have two people stand- 
ing in front of you, commenting on the ex~ 
pression of your eyes, the length of your 
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nose, the size of your mouth, the shape of 
your hand, etc. . 

1 am not sure that an informal, improvi 
game is not as entertaining as one which is 
carefully studied beforehand. But it is pos- 
sible to make the game of statuary very 
elaborate and artistic. The statues may be 
powdered, and draped, and grouped, and 
attitudinized, and the artist and visitor may 
have an understanding as to what is to be 
said and done, and so a grand success may 
be achieved, which will well repay the time 
and trouble expended. 

But I must not talk any longer about this 
game, as there are others of which I wish 
to tell you. 

There is a quiet game for which I never 
heard a name, but which I call verbal gar- 
dening. Any thing may be claimed to be 
planted, but vegetables only can come from 
the planting. For instance, if I plant gold 
and silver, what will come up? Answer: 
Mint. This being a vegetable fulfills the 
conditions. Again, if J plant M’Clellan, 
what will come up? Answer: The Virginia 
creeper. If I plant old monkeys, what will 
come up? Answer: Gray apes—grapes. 

This may be played at table, or during a 
sleigh-ride, or during the interludes at a 
tableaux exhibition, or a charade party. 
The same is true of another game, which, 
for want of a better name, I shall call Com- 
paratives. Here is an example. The posi- 
tive is a form of water and the comparative 
is a river famed in poetry. Answer: Ice 
and Iser. If we were required to compare 
ice according to the general way of com- 
paring adjectives, we would add er to the 
positive to form the comparative, and all 
that the game requires is that we have the 
er in sound, no respect being paid to the 
orthography. I will give you another il- 
lustration. The positive denotes sudden 
action, the comparative is the name of a 
royal dynasty. Answer: Seize and Cesar. 
Again: the positive is a form of water, 
the comparative is a voice of the night. 
Answer: Snow and snore. 

This is an excellent game for children, 


sed 


since it acquaints them with words, and ex- 
ercises them in defining them. 

Another game which may be recom- 
mended as enjoyable and improving is that 
of “characters.” One of the company is 
selected to leave the room. When he is 


out of hearing the others assign him a 
character. They agree, for instance, that 
he is to represent Benjamin Franklin. 


Then he is called in and treated and ad- 
dressed as though he was Franklin, care 
being taken to conceal from him the char- 
acter which has been assigned him, as that 
he is expected to discover. For example, 
one asks, “Did you enjoy that loaf of 
bread?” in allusion to Franklin’s walking 
the streets of Philadelphia eating a loaf of 
bread. Another asks, “ Were you not afraid 
that people would laugh at you >” = The 
ladies still keep up that house-cleaning 
against which you made such a funny pro- 
test.” “Did you feel badly when your 
mother did n’t recognize you?” There 
have been great developments in electricity 
recently.” “We boys enjoy flying kites, 
too.” “That document you helped to get 
up, is a brave old paper,” etc. 

When well played, the game of twenty 
questions is one of the finest I know. One 
person mentally selects an object, with 
which he acquaints a second person, who is 
called the umpire, whose office it is to- 
decide all disagreements between the first 
person and the party or parties propound- 
ing the questions. You perceive that the 
game may be played by three persons, or 
any larger number. 

The inquisitors or questioners are entitled 
to have twenty questions answered, and then 
they have three guesses to discover the 
subject of thought. Great care and judg- 
ment must be exercised in asking the ques- 
tions, so th very one will advance you 
toward the desired object. Not one must 
be wasted. I will give you an illustration 
of the manner in which the game is to be 
played. The first person having announced 
that his selection is made, a good question 
to open with is, “To which of the three: 
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kingdoms, animal, vegetable, or mineral, 


does it belong ?” 

“ Animal.” 

“Is it an animal or the product of an 
animal?” - 

“The product of an animal.” 

“Does it belong to a water or land 
animal ?” 

“To a land animal.” 

“Biped or quadruped ?” 

“ Biped.” 

“To man or to bird?” 

“To bird.” 

“What is the form or shape of this 
object?” 

“It is spherical.” 

At this point an egg naturally suggests 
itself, and your questions are directed to 
the discovery of the individual egg which 
the person has in his thought. So you ask, 
“Has this object an historical interest ?”” 

“Tt has.” 

“Has it a place in sacred or profane 
history ?” 

“In sacred history.” 

“In postdiluvian or antediluyian his- 
tory?” 

“In both.” 

You, of course, connect it with the Flood, 
and most naturally think of the dove that 
-went forth with the olive-branch, 

“Ts it the egg from which Noah’s dove 
was produced ?” 

_ “It is.” And so the game ends. 

It is wonderful how adroit one becomes 
‘in asking the questions in this game, and 
in evading the questions. I was once chal- 
‘lenged to a game of twenty questions by a 
Jawyer, who claimed that I could not select 
any thing which he could not discover jn 
‘the allotted number of questions and guesses, 
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The game occupied an entire evening from 
seven toten o'clock. I chose as my subject 
the ink which Benjamin Franklin used in 
writing the latter half of the third # in his 
name as he signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Well, my opponent had his 
twenty questions and three guesses, and 
failed to discover my object of thought, but 
found it on the fourth guess. As he was 
not entitled to this, I was fairly the victor. 

The interest which attaches to the game 
is exhaustless, and the play is enjoyable 
to both old and young. I was once in-a 
house where seven Presbyterian clergymen 
were boarding during the session of the 
Synod, and these reverend gentlemen in- 
dulged themselves every day after dinner 
in a game of twenty questions, and I don’t 
belicve they preached, or sang, or prayed 
any the less earnestly for it. 

With the mention of one other quiet, im- 
proving game, I shall close this article. 

“JT have a word which rhymes with 
Kate,” says one. 

Now if you think the word is gate you 
are not to ask pointedly if the word is gate, 
but are to put your questions after this 
style: 

“Js it the entrance to an inclosure ?” 

And the game must halt till the first pe 
son apprehends your meaning, and repli 
“Jt is not gate.” 

“Ts it a word denoting a match or com. 
panion?” 

“Tt is not mate.” 

“Ts it a word signifying characteristic?» 

“Jt is not trait.” " 

“Js it a thing to lure or entice ?” 

“Jt is not bait.” 

“Ts it an epoch or era?” 

“Jt is date.” 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 


OLp Santa Claus is coming, 
He's surely coming to-night, 

And the children must hang their stockings 
Up by the fireside bright ; 

And when they have said their prayers, 
And laid them down to sleep, 

The kind old man, with his pockets full, 
Will down the chimney creep. 


With his pockets full of pretty toys— 
Dogs, horses, fifes, and drums, 

And soldiers in full uniform, 
Not bigger than your thumb; 

Gay rattles for the baby, 
And dolls for the little girls, 

With rosy checks, and bright blue eyes, 
And heads all crowned with curls; 


Whistles, and flutes, and trumpets, 
And marbles—red, white, and blue— 
And sugar-plums of every sort, 
And shape, and size, and hue; 
Then up to the crib and trundle-bed 
On soft tiptoe he ’ll creep, 
And take a sly peep at the little ones 
To sce if they ’re fast asleep ; 


For the old man’s very shy, you see, 
And if they should ope their eyes, 

Why, up the chimney again he ’d go 
As swift as a swallow flies, 

But if he finds them sound asleep, 
And the baby needs no rocking, 
Back again to the hearth hell creep 

To fill each tiny stocking, 


Whispering softly all the while, 
As he drops in each bright treasure, 

His dark face beaming with a smile, 
“Tt gives me such sweet pleasure 

To come each year, when Christmas comes, 
And bring these pretty toys 

To gladden the hearts of the little ones— 
The gvod little girls and boys. 


O, T would n’t give, for all the world, 
A toy or a sugar-plum 
To a naughty girl, or a wicked boy, 
Or down their chimney come. 
The girl that fibs, or the boy that swears 
Or steals—ah, me, how shocking !— 
Never a Christmas gift from me 
-Drops down into their stocking. 


But the homes of dear, good children 
T never, seve pass ; 

O, won't they be glad in the morning, 
Each sweet little lad and lass, 

When up from their rosy sleep they bound, 
And find that I've been here.” 

And, laughing softly, away he ’ll go, 
To come another year. 


Hark! how the wild winds whistle, 
And the snow falls thick to-night! 
Ye happy little children, 
Who have all the year done right, 
Hang up your clean, whole stockings, 
And say your prayers, then go 


To your snug, wee beds, for the kind old man 
Will come to-night, I know. 


MORNING PRAYER. 


Tue Lord of mercy, love, and truth 
Be with me day by day, 

To guide my erring, wayward youth, 
And chide me when I stray. 


Lord, teach me to adore thy love, 
Thy wisdom, grace, and power, 
Which each revolving world may prove, 
And every opening flower. 


Thou Gr Supreme, thou living God, 
O, teac! year by year 

To read thy glory all abroad, 
And feel thy presence near ; 


And O, inspire my lisping tongue 
To hymn thy sweetest praise, 
From youth to age sincerely sung, 

Through all my length of days. 
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MAKE THE MOST OF YOURSELF. 


A 


OME time ago I was traveling in | 


the cars, and soon after I took my 

3 seat a lady came in with a young 
i) ay lad, apparently ten or twelve years 
old. The cars were not then 

crowded, and I thought it not at all strange 


him herself. Plenty of room is always very 
desirable, and to take it not at all selfish, 
unless, as often happens, the world we live 
in gets crowded. 


But pretty soon the cars began to fill up. | 


Men came in and stood looking about for 
seats for ladies and also for themselves, 
and one pale, sick-looking man had to stand 
up till I offered him my seat. 1 looked at 
the /ady and her gentlemanly son in aston- 
ishment. Shewill surely take up her satchel, 
T thought, and tell her son to take a seat by 
her side and make room for two on his seat. 
But there sat the /ady with satchel by her 
side, as quietly as if every body,was com- 
fortably seated, and on the opposite seat sat 
“sonny,” with no thought of being disturbed. 

I expected to see the mother give up one 
of the seats, but to my great surprise I 
heard her say at last, “S¢retch out and make 
the most of yourself, sonny, or you'll have 
to divide your seat with that old woman.” 

I looked up and saw the conductor cast- 
ing his eyes about to find a seat for an old 
lady he had just brought into the cars. 
That the boy would finally give up the seat 
I suppesed was a matter of course; but I 
soon saw that rothing was further from his 
intention, for he stretched out and made the 


most of himself, according a 


The conductor at last spied him, and tak- 
ing him by the arm as if to raise him up 
said, “ Well, young man, I must disturb 
your nap.” Then, turning to the mother, 
he said, “ Madam, will you please to take 


| up your satchel and give your child a seat 
when she turned over a seat and gave it to | 


her son, and took the opposite one facing | 


by you?” 
“The boy resigned his seat, but evidently 
was very much out of humor. 

“T was all fixed, and you might have let 
me alone,” he said in an undertone. 

“T saw you were ‘all fixed,’ replied the 
conductor with a smile; ‘but I found it 
necessary to disturb you. You ought to 
know better than to take a whole seat when 
the carsare full. I shall know you the next 
time I see you, young man.” 

Nothing more was said. The mother 
was too indignant to speak, and the boy 
had said all he dared to say. I left the 
cars, thinking with the conductor that I 
should know the boy the next time I saw 
him. It was a sad picture of selfishness. 
There was a boy beginning life with seek- 
ing his own comfort to the great discomfort 
of others. 

Now, little reader, learn a lesson from 
this true story. Don’t “sake the most of 
yourself” by taking the whole seat in the 
cars or the stage, or any where else, when 
there are others who have no seat at all. 
Learn a better way to “make the most of 
yourself.” Dévéde your litle joys and com- — 


forts with others ; give the tired a seat by 
your house, or get up and give them your 
seat. Be unselfish, and you will find that 
it is the true way to “sake the most of 
yourself.” 
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HUGH’S SILK-WORMS. 


* OOR boy! he had always been 

used to so many playfellows, 
having a number of brothers and 
sisters, that it seemed very hard to 
have to be shut up by himself for 
weeks. And yet mamma pronounced this to 
be quite necessary, for there was now no 
doubt that Hugh had the measles. What 
made the loneliness harder to bear, was 
that he never felt ill enough to be glad 
to lie still in bed and do nothing. Even 
the first day he was able to amuse himself 
with looking at pictures, and the next day 
began the question, so often after repeated, 
“Mamma, what shall I do?’ However, 
he was such a good, patient little boy, and 
really did find out so many things to do 
up in his own little bedroom, that I think 
I will tell you how he amused himself, so 
that you may be able to do the same, if 
you should ever have to be shut up by 
yourself, and have only your mother and 
one servant to come and see you. 

First of all, there was his new paint- 
box—a present, which came very oppor- 
tunely—and this enabled him to color 
some amusing little figures he had cut out 
of the magazines, little men rowing, and 
others with moving arms; he also cut and 
folded some perforated card into houses 
and churches; and these, when gummed 
on to a square card, painted green for 
grass, with yellow gravel walks, made very 
nice little models; and one of them re- 
ceived the distinction of being placed on 
his mamma’s chimney-piece. 

But mamma’s canary gave him still 
greater pleasure ; it hung in the next room, 
and sang him many a merry song, as if in 
pity for his loneliness; and when Hugh 
could get up and walk about the room, he 
took upon himself the task of daily clean- 
ing the cage, and giving Master Richard his 
fresh seed, and water, and bath. One day 
mamma found a very pretty green cater- 


pillar in the garden, and thinking always of 
her poor, solitary boy, she carried it up te 
him, with some rose-leaves, which she found 
it liked. He was very much pleased with 
this caterpillar, which was a very handsome 
one, striped with reddish-brown and green 
and white. Hugh fed it carefully ; and the 
brothers and sisters often had to go and 
fetch fresh rose-leaves for it. One day it 
would not eat, and Hugh was quite dis- 
tressed about it; but the next morning he 
understood why this was, for on looking 
into the tumbler in which it was kept, no 
caterpillar could be seen, only a pretty little 
white, silky ball, into which it had retired 
for its chrysalis sleep. The same thing 
happened to a second caterpillar of the 
same kind. 

As this pleased him so much, mamma 
begged of his brother John six of the silk- 
worms which he was keeping. She took 
them up-stairs, and said, “Here is an ad- 
dition to your family, Hugh. You must 
take great care of them.” 

They received a warm welcome, and 
were always after well cared for by their 
master. They were of different sizes ; one 
was only just hatched, and looked like a 
tiny black thread, and the biggest was 
scarcely an inch long. At first they were 
fed on lettuce-leaves, for the mulberry-trees 
were not in leaf. The poor little things ate 
very little at first; but they quickly grew, 
and each day ate more and more, till their 
appetites seemed perfectly voracious, and 
Hugh was never tired of watching them ; 
he took such care of them, and kept them 
so clean, and fed them so regularly, that 
they grew ter, and got on better, than 
those down-stairs. Hugh was very proud 
of this. 

At last his mother was able to obtain 
Some mulberry-leaves for them, and this 
was delightful; for after all, silk-worms 
never seemed really to enjoy lettuce-leaves, 
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~S 
but evidently consider them but a poor sub- | 
stitute for their own natural food; and the | 
silk-worms I am telling you of certainly did 
justice to the good juicy repasts provided 
by their little master. 
When Hugh had had them two or three 
days, his mamma found him one morning | 
earnestly Jooking at them. | 
“O, mamma,” he said in a mournful tone, | 
“JT ’m sure one of my silk-worms jg jj]. 
Just look! it won’t eat, and it looks so 
miserable ;” and he seemed ready to cry 
; about it. 
Maas Sour silk-worm is not very well, 
_ true,” said mamma ; “but you need n. 
unhappy about it. 
change its skin.” 

“ Change its skin, mamma!” 

“Yes; if you will watch it carefully, and 
mind not to disturb it, you will be able 
easily to see how it does it; and it is a very 
curious thing to watch. You will see {t 
push off its skin, as you take off your great- 
coat, only it takes much longer to do; it 
is three or four days about it, and while this 
is going ona silk-worm never eats,” 

Hugh was greatly ea eae watching 
the process ; he observed that the silk-worm 
remained perfectly motionless for a lon: 
time, holding its head up in what a Seiiek 
to him a very uncomfortable Position 
After a time he ‘saw that the skin of the 


it is 
? ot be 
It is only going to 


| going 
| off, and then the silk-worm seemed quite 


body was divided from that of the head, 
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and was being pushed 
off; it seemed 
hard work to the 
poor littl animal, who 
! get out first one 
f little legs, thea 
rcr, and so on, till 
at last, to Hugh's great 
lelight, the skin cameé 
off, and fell into 
> tray. a litle brown, 
dried-up, shriveled mor 
of skin. But all 
was not done yet; the 
of head was 
off, and Hugh 
could see plainly that it was quite loose, 
and thought it looked just like the 
visor of a helmet, such as knights in old 
times used to wear over their faces when 
battle; at last this also fell 


slowly 


} 


anott 


sel 
skin the 
not wet 


he 


into 


well, and had as good an appetite as be- 
fore—better, if any thing. 

“How wonderful, mamma! how very 
wonderful!” said Hugh. «I never thought 
silk-worms were such curious creatures.” 

“# All Gop’s creatures are most wonder- 
ful, dear; and the more we watch them, the 
more shall we see ‘How marvelous are his 


works,’ and that ‘In wisdom hath he made- 


wr 


them al 
Hugh now watched his little worms with 


more interest than ever, and found that each 


changed its skin four times, and that each 
time it became of a lighter color. 


After — 


the fourth time, it had attained its full size, 


generally about two inches long, and was ~ 


nearly white ; they had also become exceed- 
ingly voracious, and he could plainly see 


the jaws opening and shutting, as they 


greedily devoured the mulberry-leaves ; but 
he observed that their jaws opened sfde- 
ways, and not up and down, like ours, At 
last, one day, the largest appeared to be 
again ill; it would not eat, but kept its 
head up, and seemed very restless; and as 
his mother had told him that it would not 


change its skin more than four times, Hugh 
‘ 


“making their fine gold wire. 


sand the busy little 
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was again in distress, and thought that after 
all his dear silk-worm was going to die. 

“ Never fear, Hugh; it is all right,” said 
mamma, who was always his comforter ; 
“but we will take it out of the tray, away 
from the others, and put it into this little 
paper cone. See, we will pin it up against 
the window-curtain ; and now you watch it, 
and see what it will do.” 

For some time, Hugh thought it only 
seemed to be looking about its new house, 
as if it was wondering where it was, mov- 
ing its head from side to side; but very 
soon he found that there were some little 
shining golden threads stretching across 
the paper cone; then he knew that his silk- 
worm was spinning, and you may imagine 
how delighted he was, and with what glee 
he told mamma when next she came to his 
room. 

“How does the silk-worm make the silk, 
mammia ?”? 

“Tt makes it of a gum which comes 
through a very curious little instrument just 
under its mouth. This instrument is very 
much like what gold-wire drawers use in 
The silk- 
worm fixes the first drop of gum that issues 
from these vessels where it pleases, and 
then draws back its head, and the gum 
keeps on flowing, and the air hardens and 
dries it immediately, so that it becomes 
silk. The worm never breaks its thread, 
which it keeps fastening first at one side, 
and then at the other. 
You will find that. it 
will soon have cov- 
ered itself quite up 
with the silk, so that 
you will not be able 
to see it.” 

Hugh watched with 
great interest, and 
found that by the next 
day the beautiful little 
egg-shaped cocoon, as 
his mother told him to 
call it, was finished, 


maker, that had worked so incessantly, could 
no longer be seen. 

“And is it dead, mamma?” said Hugh 
sadly. 

““O no, dear, not dead, only gone to sleep, 
having first changed its shape; in a few 
days I will show you.” 

He longed to see, but he knew he must 
not be impatient ; and besides, he had plenty 
to do in feeding and watching the others, 
some of which were also beginning to spin. 

A few days after the cocoon had been 
finished, his mamma said, “1 have a present 
for you, Hugh—guess what it is.” 

“O, mamma! I can’t.” 

Then she showed him a pretty little 
wooden machine, with a handle, which she 
said was for winding off the silk. Then 
she carefully pulled the cocoon out of the 
paper, and put it into a glass of warm 
water; then she found the end of the silk. 
and fastening it on to the wheel, or winder, 
she began gently to turn the handle, and to 
Hugh’s delight, he saw that the warm water 
was loosening the gum, and the silk was 
winding off the cocoon, and on to the wheel. 
He begged his mamma to let him turn it; 
and after a time it was nearly all wound off, 
and made a pretty little skein of pale golden- 
colored silk. Then he saw a very curious- 
looking creature in the water, not the least 
like his pretty silk-worm. 

“But that ¢s the silk-worm, Hugh ; it is 
changed into a chrysalis, or pupa, and so it 
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will be, till some day a pretty gray, soft | 


moth will come out of it, if you will take 
care of it. You had better put it into a 
tray, with a little wool or saw-dust in it.” 
The chrysalis or Jupa state lasts about 
forty days, and then the magnificent moth | 
emerges from its prison. The expanse of 
the wings in the female is often six inches, 
and their color is a most brilliant yellow, 
adorned with beautiful markings to which 
no words can do justice. In due time the | 
brilliant stranger appeared. | 
“Mamma, I think this is the very strang- 
est thing I ever heard of,” exclaimed Hugh. 


THE LITTLE OLD WOM 


| esting and beautiful 
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“Yes, dear, it is strange, and very inter- 
A now, Hugh, you 
deal of pleasure and 
ilk-worms, and I 
1t one yreat lesson 
what you have been ob 
le and find the 
Corinthians, 
53. $4. and read them care- 
fully; and when I come back, tell me what 


have had a 


great 


from 


should like 


First 


verses 42, 43, 


b 


you have found out.” 
Hugh found out what his mother meant, 
Can the little reader of «Golden Hours” 


| do so too? 


AN AND THE GIANTS. 


AN ALLEGORY OF PROVIDENCE. 


HERE was once a very old 
"woman who lived alone in a 
wretched mud cabin close by the 
side of a deep well, surrounded 
by tall sycamore trees, in a beau- 
_ tiful green Jane. Every morning at day- 
_ break she used to toddle out of the door 
__ of her crazy dwelling-place, with a stick in 
one hand and a curious pitcher, of ancient 
and unknown workmanship, in the other, 
She always wore a blue turban round her 
head, and a scarlet cloak round her poor 
old body, and a pair of high-heeled boots 
on her little feet. Her face, though very 
thin and pale, was exceedingly pleasant to 
look at, and in her eyes was a deep starry 
_ light that made people turn back and gaze 
at them, filling them with a great wonder. 
As soon as she reached the cool slab by 
the well-side she took off her high-heeled 
boots and set them upon the grass ; then she 
stepped up to the well, and, kneeling down, 
reached over to the mossy side, where hung 
a long crook with a very old bucket, made 
fast to one end of it by a clasp of iron. 
This she drew toward her with her right 
hand, and placed her pitcher upon a stone 


which projected over the well. Having 
thus prepared herself, she looked up to the 
dark blue sky and then down into the black 
depths of the well, muttering all the while 
some strange chant, as of old the Sybils 
muttered their songs over unhallowed mys- 
terics. She then paused a few moments, 
and gradually let the long crook slide down 
through her bony hands into the water, and 
then drew up the bucket, into which she 
gazed long and carnestly. The strange, | 
starry light in her eyes mingled with the 
liquid brightness of the water, and, more 
strange still, there appeared upon its surface 
words unknown to the world, which flamed — 
there in characters of colored fire—some — 
were purple, some were red, and some were 
green—and every now and then they all 
seemed to mingle together and assume at 
last one dazzling flame of pure white light. 
Then she arose, and having filled her 
pitcher for the day, she took off her turban 
and bowed her head three times to the east, 
where the great round sun, clothed in the 
awful splendors which he had brought with 
him that morning from heaven, was walking 
grandly over the plains of the infinite azure. 
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As soon as she had finished these strange 
doings, which were so unlike any thing that 
any body had ever seen before, she again 
toddled off to a pretty arbor in the lane, 
which looked as if it had been built by 
fairies, for it had little windows of stained 
glass, one on each side of it, which were 
half covered by the beautiful vines of the 
honeysuckle, and the long, loving branches 
of the monthly rose in full blossom. Here 
she sat all day-long with a great book be- 
fore her on a rustic table, and the sunlight 
streaming in rich colors through the window 
over her book and part of her queer little 
person. 

Now, it so happened that the giants had 
built a city of black marble at the foot of 
the hill down which the lane ran; and the 
wives of the giants, accompanied by the 
little giants and giantesses, who were al- 
ways attended by coarse, ugly slaves called 
Ogres, having heard that a queer little old 
woman had come to dwell in the lane, and 
that she had very odd ways with her, and 
was quite a curiosity, made up their minds 
to go and pay her a visit of mischief and 
wrong. So one fine sunny morning they 
all set off and went striding up the hill with 
mighty steps till they reached the top, when 
the boys and girls—the smallest of whom 
stood six feet in his hose—began to run 
about and play all sorts of rollicking games, 
tumbling and rolling on the grass like so 
many young elephants. Their big mothers 
were delighted at their sport, and enjoyed 
the fun of seeing the bigger boys, who 
stood eight and nine feet high, play at 
“shindy” on the grass by knocking great 
rocks about with the trunks of trees, which 
they had broken off at the stump just above 
the roots. Presently, however, they began 
to quarrel, and one of them struck a little 
girl seven feet high with an ash-tree, and 
hurt her so badly that she fell down, and 
her nose, which was of the pug genus, bled 
to such a degree that it made quite a rivulet 
of blood, and began to run with a wicked 
kind of music down the hill. Whereupon 
the mother of the child that was hurt, a 


medium-sized female of twenty feet in stat- 
ure, made three strides toward the young 
savage who had done the mischief, and, 
seizing him by the hair of the head, swung 
him aloft so high that if one of the mighty 
slave Ogres, who was of such a prodigious - 
size that if I were to tell you his dimen- 
sions in perpendicular feet you really would 
not believe me, but think I was imposing 
upon you with a fairy tale—I say if this 
mighty Ogre had not caught him in the 
palm of his right hand just as he was de- 
scending to earth with a smash, the whole 
fields would have been strewn with his 
ruins. The angry mother, however, was not 
to be put off of her vengeance in this way, 
and knowing that the culprit hated her 
daughter, she commanded him as a final 
punishment to drink up the stream of blood 
which was fast flowing toward the city from 
the wound which he had made in her dar- 
ling’s face, and this he did with a very wry 
mouth, 

: Now, the Sons of Men had also built a 
city on the mountains. They were mostly 
a pastoral people, and fed their cattle and 
sheep in the valleys and on the sides of 
these great high hills. Not long before 
this present holiday-time of the young giants 
a much larger company had set out to lay 
waste the city, and slaughter the good peo- 
ple who dwelt therein ; for they were good 
people, and as such, the giants and the 
Ogres hated them. When they came to the 
city gates, which were all of solid gold, and 
having a LARGE Eve made of one bright 
but dreadful diamond set in the center of 
the arch above them, they broke the gates 
to pieces, carried off the diamond, and killed 
the faithful watchmen, whose business it 
was to guard the entrance to the city, and 
to cry aloud every half hour by day and by 
night, “God is love, and love is God! 
Peace and good-will to man! All are wel- 
come within these gates who love our God 
and man !* 

Now, it was this cry that first enraged 
the giants and made them begin the slaugh- 
ter. “We hate God and we hate man,” 
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they said, “so down go your gates of gold, 
and we will make a pin’s head of your 
dreadful diamond and stick it into the chin- 
bib of our god ‘Maw’ to make him look 
handsome when he is eating the pretty 
babies of the Sons of Men.” 

Then they went roaring and tumbling up 
the streets, kicking down the houses and 
burying great numbers of people in their 
ruins, till they came to the hill-top, where 
stood the temple of the Sons of Men, and 
where the greater number of the inhabitants 
were at worship, for it was the hour of 
prayer. 

“ Now,” said the giants, “we shall see a 
sight. All these fine, loving people shail 
be killed at their altars.” 

But on a sudden, when they wanted to 
use their limbs, they found them powerless. 
They could not ascend the steps of the 


worshiping people. So they got into a 
shocking rage, and began to curse and 
swear, when there appeared before them a 
woman whose face was as terrible as an 
army with banners; and she was of yast 
stature, and had a great sword in her hand. 

“JTmpious wretches!” she cried, “js it 
not enough that you have destroyed the 
dwelling-houses of the people, but you 
would destroy the dwelling-places of ‘the 
God of the Sons of Men, and pollute the 
air with your curses? Get back to your 
doomed city of black marble, and your foul 
god ‘Maw,’ and your evil ways and cruel 
deeds to one another, if, by any chance, you 
can find the way; for lo! I now smite you 
with blindness till the next full moon, and 
make your wicked tongues dumb till the day 
when your city shall be destroyed, and the 
earth delivered of your evil presence. Go!» 

With that they went; and this day when 
they were going to see the old woman was 
the full of the moon; and the giants who 
had been smitten blind and dumb had re- 
covered their sight and speech just before 
the giants and the Ogres set out to see the 
old woman who lived in the Jane. 

They were all, therefore, in great spirits, 


| 
| 


and rejoiced in their bad w 


s exceedingly. 
vith cach other, 
and murder was as common with them as 
charity 1 good-will to the Sons of Men. 
And they, moreover, Sons of 
that their kinsmen 
had been blinded by them and struck dumb, 
So when the young giant had drank up the 
blood from the hill-side, they all set forward 
again as if nothing had happened; and the 
children, being full of their pleasantry and 
fond of fun, soon found out a new source 
of jollification. The of Men had 
allowed their cattle to stray away for pastur- 


Sut they never could agree 


hated the 


Men, and remembered 


Sons 


| age below their own mountains, but still in 


their own fields; and when the young giants 
beheld them grazing so contentedly and 
quietly, they cricd to one another in their 
horrible, discordant language, ‘See these 


| roaring bulls and cows, with long tails and 
temple, nor do any injury to it, or to the | 


crumpled horns, that cat the grass as if it 
belonged to them! Let us kill them, and 
eat them, and be merry, and leave the skins 
to the farmers ;”” which was no sooner said 
than done, and all the fields looked like 
great shambles, for they slew them as easily 
as you boys and girls would kill a bug on 
your noses. Then they came to a farm- 
house, and looked every-where but in the 
cellar for the farmer and his people, whom 
they meant to kill, for the bloody flesh of 
the oxen had made them more savage than 
usual, Not finding them, they killed all the 
sheep about, and trampled the pigs to death, 
and had a real spree after the fluttering and 
flying roosters and their hens. Meanwhile, 
the giantesses and the Ogres laughed, and 
roared, and applauded as if they would die 
of merriment. 

But at last they arrived at the spot where 
they had heard that the old woman dwelt; 
and they looked about for her both here, » 
and there, and every-where, as eagerly as 
common folks, called humans, might look 
for pins and needles on the road. Now, it 
is quite true that the old woman’s hut was 
very small, for she was a very little woman, 
and did n’t need a black marble castle to 
live in a quarter of a mile high, as these 
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inhuman giants did; but their eyes were 
really too large to see her tiny house—as 
many people are to see many other little 
things—without a very minute looking after. 
But there it stood, nevertheless, right before 
them, and, strange to say, the door was 
wide open, and one of the young imps of 
destruction knocked his foot against it and 
fell, and as he rose he caught up the whole 
house in his arms by a mere accident, and 
even then did not know that it was or could 
be a dwelling-house, and perhaps never 
would have known it if the old woman had 
not come to the door-way just as he raised 
it to his face to look inside and see what it 
possibly could be. Before he had time to 
satisfy his curiosity she struck him such a 
blow between the eyes with her walking- 
stick as would have made any ordinary 
mortal see more stars than ever were in 
heaven, to say nothing of streaming mete- 
ors and rainbows ; but it did not affect him 
more than the dropping of a dry stick 
would have done, and he merely rubbed his 
great iron knuckles over his eyes and was 
all right again. But when he did see, sure 
enough he beheld a little thing before him 
like a dwarf—a very old dwarf, “and a 
woman, too, at that,” quoth he, “and the 
very old woman, I dare aver, that we giants 
have come abroad to find, and torture, and 
make merry over.” 

He was not left long to consider about 
his prize, however, for the old woman cried 
aloud to him, shaking her stick in his face, 
and looking very angry and fierce. 

“Set me and my house down directly, 
you good-for-nothing savage—you wicked 
son of a giant! How dare you thus molest 
an ancient woman, whose age alone ought 
to have been her protection from all injury 
and violence ?” 

The giant was amazed, and at first was 
so bewildered that he did not know what 
he was doing, nor where he was; but at 
last the young rascal’s mother struck him a 
slap on the back enough to crack the bones 
of a bullock, and asked him what was the 
matter with him that he stood there like a 


fool. This brought him a little to his 
senses; but he still held the house in his 
arms, while the old woman’s tongue kept 
pace with the striking arguments of her 
stick. ; 

“Why, mother,” said he at last, “don’t 
you see any thing?” 

“Why, yes,” said she, “I behold a fool 
who has been caught in a trap which the 
fowlers hereabouts have set in the fields to 
catch mice and moles in! Set the thing 
down, you silly little giant, or I shall flog 
you with a thorn-bush to teach you good 
behavior.” 

“You call that a mouse-trap, do you?” 
said he, setting down the house. 

“And I am the mouse, I suppose,” said 
the old woman in a rage, hobbling out with 
her stick. And then you should have seen 
the amazement that set upon the great, 
round, grim faces of all the giant crew as 
they gathered in a ring round the old wo- 
man and her house. The Ogres were 
always a superstitious race of monsters, for 
they lived on blood and raw flesh, and 
often, when very hungry, on tender young 
girls and fat, plump boys ; but their stom- 
achs could never digest any thing very 
antiquated that was human—at least, so 
says the tradition of the Ogre lore. 

But there was something so extraordinary 
about the little creature before them that 
they did not know what to make of her at 
all. True, she looked like an old woman, 
and a more angry old woman they had none 
of them ever seen; but there was that in 
her, too, which they had never felt before. 
There was a power in her, small as she was, 
that was greater than theirs, and they soon 
found out that they were her slaves; for 
when she had got them all round her in a 
ring she commanded them to sit down. At 
first they were so astonished at her “inso- 
lence,” as they thought it, that they cow/d 
not sit down, but stood looking at her as 
dumb as their own black marble houses. 
As soon as they fully comprehended her, 
they began to laugh and mock, whereupon 
she began to laugh and mock too. 
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So,” said she, “you wretches, you big, 
tall brutes, who use your strength to injure 
the weak, you think you see before you one 
more weak human being to trample on and 
kill, do you? You won’t obey me, won't 
you? Well, then I will show you my Army 
of Power, and then perhaps you will find 
out that J, though a weak old woman, can 


crush you all to dust at a word, if I chose | 


to speak it.” 

And as the last words fell from her lips 
they saw her looming up vast and terrible 
before them, with the head as of some sub- 
lime goddess, and a_ beautiful womanly 
bosom, under which beat a strong, loving 
heart, but with colossal arms, wrapped round 
with muscles of iron, and ending in fierce 
and cruel claws ; but her body was that of a 
white horse, with hoofs of raging fire. So 
immense was her stature that she towered 
above them all, as they over ordinary mor- 
tals; and, looking down upon them from 
her dizzy hight, her eyes, no longer full of 
that mystic, starry light which flashed on 
the surface of the water in the bucket at 
the well, flashed flames of devouring fire 
upon them, and they quailed and shrunk, 
and called upon the earth to open and 
swallow them up. 

“Not yet,” she cried; “your time is at 
hand, but not yet. Trial comes before pun- 
ishment, and behold your judges !” 

With that up from the earth, and out from 
the sturdy trees, and forth from the dumb 
mountains, and from the river rolling far 
below in the valley, and out of the cham- 
bers of the air, rushing from all the four 
quarters of the earth, and from the hidden 
immensities of the stars, and from the im- 
measurable fire-pits and flame-oceans of the 
all-consuming sun—in overwhelming forces 
came all the secret ministers and avenging 
powers of nature in the dreadest and most 
terrible forms, such as fiery skeletons 
shrouded in the gloomy mantles of storm 
and darkness, dreadful faces, and pursuing 
hands, and swords of eternal wrath. It 
was a sight enough to appall the very heart 
of every beholder—this dread array of 
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judgment and d 
Even these ug 


it, as the old woman had commanded them; 
and you may be sure that they wished then 
to see and make 
merry with the curiosity of the lane, that 
they had never killed all the innocent and 
helpless cattle in the fields, and destroyed 
all the animals and the grain, the hay and 
the straw in the farmer's homestead. 
“Behold !" cried the awful shape which 
the old woman had assumed, ‘look around 
you, you whose lives are devoted to evil 


they had never come out 


and the doing of evil; you who live on 
crime, and think that because you are 


strong giants you can set the laws of God 
and man at defiance. This is my Army of 
Power with which I am intrusted to do 
God’s justice on the earth. You think 
because you have done wickedly so often 
that you can continue to do so forever ; that 
no eye sees you, no car hears you, no arm 
is outstretched to punish you. Behold! all 
nature is against you! All creatures, all 
intelligences, forces, potentates, and powers 
on earth and in the heavens are your per- 
petual spies and enemies, and not one of 
you can escape. Tell me how many cruel 
giants are in yonder city.” 

“ More than we can number,” they cried. 

« And for what do you all live?” 

“We live to prey upon mankind, to injure 
them, rob them, and, when we think it for 
our safety, or want to make a gala day, to 
kill them.” 

“lave you no desire to live better lives, 
to help, serve, and love the human race?” 

“None,” they replied. ‘We are strong 
and they are weak; the weakest must go to 
the wall.” 

«“ Wretches!” cried the same awful form, 
“you make the earth hell that God meant 
to be a heaven through the love of man for 
man. You have no pity, no compassion in 
your hearts. Your place is not here. The 
weakest, you say, must go to the wall. 
Well, these monsters of God’s justice are 
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stronger than you; you, therefore, must go 
to the wall. Are you prepared to perish?” 
“O, no,” they cried in terror, “we do not 


want to die; we want to live. Let the 
human race die; they are weak.” 
“God made all races to live and be 


good, and so be happy,” said the awful 
form. “But you set yourselves against 
God. You are the weakest; why should 
you not die?” 

They could not answer. They did not 
think that the strong could do wrong. 
They thought that the weak only could do 

_ Wrong. They did not believe in God, and 
laughed at his seeing them. Therefore he 
laughs at their calamity, and mocks when 
their fear cometh. Now both their calam- 
ity and their fear had come. And the awful 
form cried with a loud voice, “ Let the 
weakest go to the wall, not because they 
are weak, but because they are wickedest.” 

Then up rose the giants, and the Ogres, 
and all the Titanic brood of evil. 

“Give us time,” they cried; “let us try 
if we are the weakest. Let us summon the 
giants, our kinsmen below the hill, and we 
will give you battle.” 

Then a blast came as from the trumpets 
of ten thousand thunders, and after it a red 
sign flamed over the sky, and in a moment a 
mighty host swept toward the city through 
the palpitating air. 

“Behold your city of the giants!” cried 
the form. “Take your last look of the 
strong men you would summon to aid you.” 
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Then they lifted up their eyes and saw 
the city of black marble in flames, and the 
smoke blotted once more, but for the last 
time, the heavens which the giants had so 
often outraged. They saw and trembled, 
and begged for mercy. 

“The day of mercy is past,” cried the 
awful form, mor? in sorrow this time than in 
anger, and in another moment a whirlwind 
swept over them, and they were no more. 

Not long after this terrible judgment 
scene was enacted, there came from the 
city of the Sons of Men many who had lost 
their cattle through the cruelty and wanton- 
ness of the giants. As they passed the old 
woman’s hut they knocked at the door and 
inquired kindly after her health, and if she 
needed any assistance. 

“We are poor,” said they, “and so long 
as the city of black marble remains below 
yonder, and the giants are stronger than we 
are, we are likely to remain so. But we 
have always a crust of bread, and a kind 
word, and a cast-off garment for the widow, 
the fatherless, and the poor.” 

“Where,” said she, “lies the city of black 

marble? T have looked for it this hour and 
more in vain.” 
) “ Sure enough,” said they, as they gazed 
in that direction, “the city is in flames, and 
O, miracle! here at our feet lie our enemies 
dead! How came it about?” 

“The Lord loveth justice and mercy,” 
said she, “and hateth evil. This is the 
Lord’s doing, and marvelous in our eyes. 


THAT SWEET STORY. 


¥ HRISTMAS! merry Christmas! 
What pleasures it brings to the 
little ones—yes, and to the older 
ones, too—of these happy times ! 
What beautiful presents! what 
delightful visits and surprises! what feel- 
ings of charity, kindness, and forgiveness ! 
But what is Christmas? It is Christ’s 


festival, the keeping of the birthday of the 
blessed Savior of the world. Itis peculiarly 
the children’s festival, because the precious 
Savior came into the world as a little child, 
and appears first as the child-savior. What 
Precious recollections, then, does the recur- 
ring Christmas awaken in the memories of 
thoughtful children! 
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Will the world ever grow weary of hear- 
ing the oft-repeated story? Not till it has 
no more need of a Savior, or till all the 
sweet memories of Christmas shall cease to 
delight and bless the hearts of men. In- 
deed, the story of the birth of Jesus is 
itself so sweet and beautiful we are sure 
the children will never weary of hearing it. 

There was living more than eighteen 
hundred years ago, in the little city of 
Nazareth, in the Holy Land, a beautiful 
and holy maiden by the name of Mary. 
She was a lowly girl, not living in wealth 
and grandeur, but in the humble home of 
her unknown father. Still she was a de- 
scendant of the great King David, and con- 
nected with many of the great families 
whose history makes up most of the Bible. 
She was also betrothed to a plain, humble 
man by the name of Joseph, who was work- 
ing at the trade of a carpenter in the city 
of Nazareth. God, by his holy prophets, 
had long foretold among the people of 
Mary’s nation that he would send to them 
a Savior, a wonderful Prince, who should 
be the Redeemer of his people, and a bless- 
ing to all the world. At the time our won- 
derful story begins all the people of Israel 
were expecting the coming of this great 
Prince, and the expectation had even ex- 
tended beyond Palestine, and in many parts 
of the world wise and thoughtful people 
were looking for the coming of a teacher 
from God. 

One day, doubtless while Mary was alone 
praying and holding communion with God 
suddenly an angel appeared to her and Said, 
“Hail! thou that art highly favored, The 
Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou among 
women!” Then he gave her his wonderful 
message—that she should have a son, and 
that he should be the Son of God and a 
great king. How sudden and wonderful all 
this must have appeared to Mary! She 
was not yet married, only betrothed to 
Joseph; and how amazing it would seem 
that one so lowly as she should be chosen 
by God to be the mother of the Savior of 
the world! She did not tell this to Joseph, 


| but the angel told her that her cousin Elis 
| beth in her old age was also going to be 


perhaps said nothing about it to her friends ; 
a- 


the mother of a wonderful son, who was 
afterward called John the Baptist. Mary 
went to visit her cousin, and the two wo- 
men opened their hearts to each other about 
the strange things that were about to hap- 
pen. Mary bowed herself in submission 
to the will of God, and humbly accepted 
this strange appointment that she should be 
the mother of the Son of God. You re- 
member her lovely song beginning, ‘“ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 


hath rejoiced in God my Savior. For he 
hath regarded the low estate of his hand- 
maiden.” 

Mary returned to Nazareth after visiting 
Elisabeth. In a few months she was called 
upon to make another journey. She had 
now told her wonderful story to Joseph, her 
intended husband. He was a good man, 
knew the prophecies that God had given 
about the coming Savior, knew that God 
had said his Son should be born of a virgin, 
and he believed God and his beloved Mary, 
and though he did not then marry her, he 
still clung to her as his betrothed wife. 
They were summoned to Bethlehem, be- 
cause Cesar, the Emperor of Rome, who 
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then had authority over Judea, 
had commanded all the people 
to go to the cities of their fathers 
and to be enrolled, that they 
might be taxed. Joseph and 
Mary were both descendants of 
David, and went to Bethlehem 
because it was the city of David. 
Bethlehem was a beautiful little 
city, and was greatly beloved by 
the people. It was the home of 
the pious Ruth, who, in the fields 
around it, once went to glean 
the ears of corn. There, too, 
David was born, and spent his 
early days with his harp, and 
first sang some of his sweet and 
holy songs. 

When Joseph and Mary ar- 
rived at Bethlehem they went to 
the inn; but the enrolling had 
brought there a great many peo- 
ple, and there was no room for 
them in the inn; there was noth- 
ing left for them but to seek 
shelter in the stable among the 
oxen and the asses. There it 
pleased God to fulfill his promise 
to Mary, and to accomplish the prophecies 
he had made to the world, Jesus was born, 
and his loving mother wrapped him in long 
clothes and laid him in the manger and 
nursed him in the stable! What a lesson 
of humility is here! God chooses a lowly, 
pious woman to be the mother of his son. 
He is born in a stable and cradled in a 
manger! No one in that stable knew what 
a glorious babe was laid in that manger. 

But out on the plains near Bethlehem were 
some simple shepherds watching their flocks 
that night. There they sat in the starlight 
of a quiet night, half asleep it may be, 
thinking nothing of what God was doing in 
the little city of Bethlehem. Their sheep 
were nestling in the grass around them, 
while the Lamb of God was sleeping in 
the manger. Suddenly a clear light shone 
in the skies, and then shone on the field 


where the shepherds sat, They had never 
Vou. I.—3 


seen such a golden light before. It was 
not like the light of the sun, or of the 
moon, or of the stars, for “the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them.” In the 
midst of the light they beheld the form of a 
glorious angel, and they were frightened, 
and fell prostrate on the ground; but the 
angel had a blessed message for them 
which soon dispelled their fears and filled 
them with joy and gladness. 

“Fear not,” said the angel; “behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be unto all people. For unto you is 
born this day in the city of David a Savior, 
which is Christ the Lord. Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger.” Humble as were the 
Place and circumstances in which Jesus 
was born, never was a child so heralded 
into the world before or since. However 
lowly his ‘birth, the angels loved him, and 
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were glad to announce him to the world. | king he was 


When the one angel ceased speaking a 
great multitude of angels, more than we 
could count, appeared in the sky and sang 
that wonderful song, “ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will to- 
ward men.” 

The shepherds, eager to see the child 
whose birth had been thus strangely an- 
nounced, spoke to one another saying, “ Let 
us now go even unto Bethlehem and see 
this thing which is come to pass.” They 
went, and found the babe lying in a manger 
just as the angel had foretold, and when 
they saw him they bowed down and wor- 
shiped him. 

But these shepherds were not the only 
ones that came to see the lovely babe. At 
the same time that the angels filled the 
sky, singing their sweet song of joy to the 
earth, God put a new, bright star in the 
heavens to signal to the people afar off that 
the light that was to lighten the world had 
come. There were wise men in those days 
who studied the stars and all kinds of 
knowledge that were then known. In a far 
country, lying to the east of the Holy Land, 
some men were watching the heavens, and 
behold! they saw a new star in the sky that 
had never appeared there before. These 
men had heard, too, that a great king was 
to come and rule over the Jews, and they 
were also looking for the coming of this 
wonderful person. The star seemed to 
hang over the Holy Land, where these wise 
men knew so many strange things had been 
done, and they were sure this new star 
betokened some great event in Palestine, 
They immediately started on their journey, 
and reached Jerusalem, bringing precious 
things with them to give to the new-born 
king. They did not know where to fing 
the babe, and went about the city asking, 
“Where is he who is born king of the 
Jews?” 

This inquiry frightened Herod, who was 
then king of the Jews. He ‘was an old 
man then, proud, cruel, passionate, and 
very wicked. When he heard of a new 
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| the wise men that had come from the 


alarmed, and so were all his 
great lords. Herod at once determined to 
kill the new king, but no one knew where 
to find him. The king then called to him 

ast, 
and gathered together the and 
learned men of Jerusalem, and demanded 
of them where the promised Christ was to 
be born. They searched through the Scrip- 
tures, and found that the prophets had said 
he should be born in Bethlehem. ‘Then he 
inquired of the wise men when they had 
first seen the star. They told him it was 
about a year before, and Herod knew that 
Jesus must then be about year old. 
Herod now knew what he intended to do. 
He would send these men to Bethlehem to 
find the babe, and then he would order 
him to be killed. So he told the wise men 
that the babe was born in Bethlehem, and 
ordered them to go and find him and come 
back and tell him. 

The wise men started for Bethlehem, and 
when they looked up to the sky, lo! there 
was the strange star again, and it moved 
and went before them, and stopped over a 
cottage in Bethlehem. Then they knew 
the holy child was there and entered, and 
found Jesus, and Joseph, and Mary. They 
opened up their treasures and presented 


priests 
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their gifts of fine gold and sweet spices to 
the new-born king, and fell down and wor- 
shiped him. God forewarned them not to 
return to the wicked Herod, and so they 
turned aside and secretly returned to their 
homes in the far east. 


recall at these happy Christmas times. 
Every child should think and read of the 
wonderful child that was born in Bethlehem 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, and 
who has brought so many joys and bless- 
ings to all the world. In our next number 


This is the sweet story that.we all should | we will learn more about the child Jesus. 
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COCOA AND COCOA-NUTS. 


7EN,” said little Etty Walker to 
her brother at the breakfast- 
table one morning, “I don’t see 
how they can get this nice cocoa 

De out of those hard cocoa-nuts 
like the one we bought yesterday. Say, 
Ben, how do they?” she continued impa- 
tiently, as Ben sipped his cocoa without 
answering. 

*T do n’t believe they do,” he said at 
length. Ben always thought twice before 
he spoke, which is a very good rule for 
little folks in general, 

“Why, yes,” said Etty, “they must. 
Cocoa—cocoa-nu/s—it must come from the 
same tree.” 

“What are you so positive about?” said 
their father, laying down his newspaper; 
“what is this about cocoa-nuts, Etty ?” 

Etty explained the question. 

“Ben is right,” said Mr. Walker. “ The 
cocoa-nut palm is a very useful tree, but 
our cocoa is not one of its products.” 

“Well,” said Etty, “I don’t think those 
nuts are of much use, they are so hard; 
and mother would only let me eat a little 
piece for fear it would make me sick.” ; 

“Not so fast, my little girl,” said her 
father; “the nuts which you condemn so 
strongly are a very wholesome food in the 
countries where God has placed them, 
though I think myself they are not good 
for much as we obtain them.” 

“rather,” said Ben, “will you please tell 
us what the cocoa-nut tree is used for?” 

“There are few trees so variously useful,” 


replied his father. “It grows in nearly all 
warm, tropical countries, but is more abund- 
ant on the islands. The natives use the 
leaves for thatching their houses; the 
thatch roofs last a long time, although you 
would not think it. Then from the fine 
fibers is made a nice and strong matting, 
which is quite an article of commerce in 
the East Indies.” 

“Why, yes,” said Ben, “we have it on 
the floor of our school-room.” 

“Very true,” said his father. “The 
coarser fibers,” he continued, “are made 
into baskets and brooms, and potash is 
obtained from the ashes. Then the trunk of 
the tree abounds in sap, which is obtained 
by climbing, and is a harmless, cooling 
drink. It soon ferments, however, and is 
then known as palm wine, and by distilling 
this a strong ardent spirit is obtained, 
called arrack.” 

“Why,” said Etty, “we could almost 
keep house with one such tree!” 

“But I have not told you all its useful 
properties,” said Mr. Walker, smiling. “You 
could obtain your cups and bowls for house- 
keeping by dividing the nut-shells neatly, 
as the natives do. The outer husk of the 
nut is made into a very durable cordage, 
and from the nut itself is extracted a valu- 
able oil. Then, too, a poor quality of sugar 
18 prepared from the sap, which would be 
better than none; and this boiled with 
quicklime makes an excellent cement, When 
the nuts have attained half their size they 
contain a soft, cream-like substance, which, 
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in the West Indies, is eaten with a spoon, 
with sugar, and is thought a great deli- 
cacy.” 

“O, I should think it would be nice!” 
exclaimed Etty. ‘What good things they 
do have in those hot countries !” 

“No better than our Father has provided 
for us,” said her father gravely. “If you 
were placed there for awhile perhaps you 
would be very glad to return to your own 
home.” 

“ But where is the cocoa obtained that we 
make into drink?” asked Ben. 

“That, my son, is a preparation of the 
seed of an evergreen-tree, which abounds 
in Central and South America, and in the 
West Indies. It bears a fruit resembling a 
short, thick cucumber, each one contain- 
ing twenty or thirty beans or seeds. The 
pulp which incloses these seeds is good for 
food; I believe it tastes something like 
water-melon; but it is from the seeds that 
the various forms of chocolate and cocoa 
are prepared. They are separated from the 
pulp and dried for sale.” 

“We have shel/s sometimes for breakfast 
father; what are they!” asked Ben, ‘ 

“ They are the shells of these seeds, which 
are separated by roasting them gently,” 
said his father. “They have the taste of 


cocoa, as you know, though much weaker. 
The seeds, when winnowed from the shells 
and pressed, are called cracked cocoa, or 
cocoa nibs, and this is the purest form of 
the article. Other ingredients are added 
}in making it into chocolate and cocoa 
| paste.” 

“T wonder,” said Etty, “who first found 
out all these things ?” 

“T can tell you,” said her father, “who 
found out the uses of cocoa. The ancient 
Aztecs used to prepare chocolate from it 
with great skill. The Spanish conquerors 
of Mexico were delighted with the beverage ; 
indeed, it was found so nourishing that a 
single cup of it, they said, would support a 
man through a day’s march. They intro- 
duced the article into Spain, where its 
preparation was kept secret long after- 
ward.” 

“Well, Iam glad it is not a secret now,” 
said Etty, “for I like a plenty of it.” 

“You would agree with Linnus in the 
name he gave the tree,” said her father, 
laughing. “He called it 7eobroma, which 
signified ‘food for gods.’ Well,” he con- 
tinued, “I believe we have done breakfast, 
and I think my little girl will know the 
difference now between cocoa and cocoa- 
nuts.” 


HAT is sponge made of?” 
said George, gasping, snuf- 
fing, and winking under his 
Croton bath. No one near 
could tell him, and the maid 

suggested that he “need n’t be askin’ such 

foolish questions, but just keep still and get 
washt;” and so the matter ended. 

Now, listen, Georgie, and I will tell you 
what a sponge is. 

The very sponge which washes your face 
was brought up from the bottom of the 
ocean, and was part of a living animal, 


A SPONGE—WHAT IS IT. 


For a long time sponges were supposed to 
be plants, but later observations have de- 
cided them to be animals, and they are 
placed in the class Protozoa, the class most 
resembling plants. 

When first found in the water their ap- 
pearance is very different from this which 
you now see. This is the skeleton only— 
the part corresponding to our bones. Wher 
this was a complete living thing, deep down 
under the ocean, it was covered all over the 


outside, and filled in every one of these 
| little holes, with a soft substance something 
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like the white of an egg, and this was like 
our flesh. It was fastened tightly to a rock, 
and its color was a dull, bluish black on 
the upper side and a dirty white below. It 
was formerly supposed to be a plant, be- 
cause it was always fast in one place; but 
for other reasons it is decidedly an animal. 
All through this mass is a regular circula- 
tion, like our blood and food. It has been 
seen to absorb nutritious matter—that is, 
to eat, or rather to drink. You see all over 
its surface orifices or holes ; these commu- 
nicate with each other throughout. Into 
the largest of these, called pores, the sea- 
water is constantly entering, and out of the 
small ones, called vents, it is regularly 
spouted out; and it doubtless finds in the 
sea-water minute animals, which serve it 
for food and increase its bulk. 

And this strange animal produces others 
like itself. I will tell you how. From the 
soft part a little globule is seen to float 
off, and after moving about a while very 
briskly here and there, as if looking for a 
place, it fastens itself to some rock. Next, 
gradually, begins to be seen the more solid 
skeleton—what we have here—the soft part 
increases, and so it grows; not very slowly 
either, for the divers find it at the end of 
three years large enough to bring away. 

To get these sponges from the bottom of 
the ocean furnishes occupation for a great 
number of people. One thousand men are 
busy in the Grecian Archipelago alone; 
and thousands besides, with many hundred 
boats, are engaged in the Gulf of Machri, 
on the Barbaty coast, and elsewhere, so 


that in many villages there, from May to 
September—the best diving time—only old 
men, women, and children can be found. 

The finest kind is brought from the 
/Egean Sea. At daylight there in the Sum- 
mer time, when the weather is pleasant— 
for it requires smooth water—the boats, 
each with six or eight men and one pair of 
oars, will leave the shore and proceed to 
where the water is eight or ten, or even 
thirty fathoms deep, for those found in 
shallow water are very inferior. 

Here they stop, and the divers prepare to 
descend. Each one puts a hoop around his 
neck, and to this fastens a bag, in which 
the sponges are put as they are gathered. 
In very deep water the diver uses a rope 
with a heavy stone to it. He sinks the 
stone to the spot he intends to reach, and 
this holds the rope steady, which he uses 
to assist himself in coming up again to the 
surface. i. 

After being busy till noon, they retire to 
some of those pleasant little nooks which 
abound on the shores of the Archipelago, 
to prepare what they have gathered fit for 
sale. 

The first thing is to press out the soft 
part of the animal, and then to bleach the 
remainder in the sun; so they beat them, 
and stamp on them, and trample them till 
there is no more life left. The skeleton 
part is then washed and spread in the sun 
till it is quite clean, and grows to be this 
duii yellowish color; then it is packed in 
bags and sent to market for sale, to all parts 
of Asia Europe, and America. 
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A LITTLE SUNBEAM. 


A LITTLE sunbeam in the sky 
Said to itself one day, 
“I’m very small, but why should I 
Do nothing else but play? 
I'll go down to the earth and see 
If there is any use for me.” 
The violet beds were wet with dew, 
Which filled cach heavy cup; 
The little sunbeam darted through 
And raised their blue heads up; 
They smiled to see it, and they lent 
The morning breeze their sweetest scent. 
A mother ’neath a shady tree 
Had left her babe asleep ; 
It woke and cried, but when it spied 
The little sunbeam peep 
So slyly in, with glance so bright, 
It laughed and chuckled with delight. 
On, on it went, it might not stay ; 
Now through a window small 
It poured its glad but tiny ray, 
And danced upon the wall. 
A pale young face looked up to mect 
The sunbeam she had watched to greet. 
And now away beyond the sea 
The merry sunbeam went; 
A ship was on the waters free, 


From home and country sent ; 
But sparkling in the sunbeam’s play, 
The blue waves curled around her way. 


And there was one who watched them there, 


Whose heart was full of pain; 
She gazed, and half forgot her care, 
And hope came back again. 
She said, ‘‘ The waves are full of gice, 
And there may yet be joy for me.” 
And so it traveled to and fro, 
And danced and glanced about, 
And not a door was shut, I know, 
To keep that sunbeam out; 
But ever as it touched the earth 
It woke up happiness and mirth. 
1 may not tell the history 
Of ali that it could do, 
But I tell this that you may try 
To be a sunbeam too. 
“A sunbeam too!” perhaps you say, 
Yes, Iam very sure you may. 
For loving words, like sunbeams, will 
Dry up the fallen tear, 
And loving deeds will often help 
A broken heart to cheer, 
So loving and so living, you 
Will be a little sunbeam too. 


GOD BLESS THE LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Gop bless the little children, 
We meet them every-where ; 

We hear their voices round our hearth, 
Their footsteps on the stair ; 

Their kindly hearts are swelling o’er 
With mirthfulness and glee; 

God bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be, 

We meet them ’neath the gipsy tent, 
With visage swarth and dun, 

And eyes that sparkle as they glance 
With roguery and fun. 

We find them fishing in the brook 
For minnows, with a pin, 

Or creeping through the hazel-bush, 
The linnet’s nest to win, 


We meet them in the lordly hall, 
Their stately father’s pride; 

We meet them in the poor man’s cot, 
He hath no wealth beside, : 

Along the city’s crowded street 
They hurl the hoop or ball; 

We find them ’neath the pauper’s roof— 
The saddest sight of all. 

For there they win no father’s love, 
No mother’s tender care ; 

Their only friend the God above, 
Who hears the orphan’s prayer. 

But dressed in silk or draped in rags, 
In childish grief or glee, 

God bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be. 


—— 
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BIBLE LESSON. 


UMBER I. 


THE TREE BY THE RIVERS OF WATER, 


5 ae HE above outline sketch, which 
might easily be transferred to 

the blackboard, is intended to 
illustrate the third verse of the 


first Psalm, but may be used to 
illustrate other portions of Holy Writ. 


EXPLANATION OF THE DRAIWING. 


The foreground presents two trees in 
fruitful soil, though some stones are on the 
surface, and, by inference, beneath and 
mixed with the soil. Just as in this world, 
morally and agriculturally, we find the most 
fertile ground mixed with stony substances. 

The tree full of leaves and fruit represents 
the true Christian in the full performance 
of his duties in the Church of Christ. 
The branchless and fruitless tree, torn by 
storms, is a fit emblem of the afflicted 
Christian. Though denied active labor in 
the Church, and leaning a little, he still 


stands firm with roots and trunk. Contain- 
ing germs of life uninjured, and with the 
reviving moisture of the river, he will soon 
have leaves and fruit again, and system- 
atically and practically better than he ap- 
peared before the spoliation by the tempest 
of affliction, 

On the right there appears ‘the rocky, 
thin soil, sustaining smaller fruitless trees. 
The roots do not drink of the river's moist- 
ure, nor feel the reflected rays of the sun 
except to parch. Thus with the backslid- 
den Church member. 

Across the river there are still more 
fertile fields, and between the shore and the 
rock expands the ocean of perfect Love. 

The intelligent reader will observe that 
the text and fourteen points following can 
be used in one or more Iéssons. This 
method of instruction is well calculated to 
awake dormant sensibilities and quicken 
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them into active inquiry. 
beyond those on the board, will suggest 


themselves quickly, and a familiar explana- | 


tion of the outline drawing will more readily 
introduce the lesson to the class. To al- 
most all, and especially active teachers, 
new ideas will come readily and fairly, and 
compel new and better explanations. The 
lesson is not an abstract theory, but has 
been practically and successfully given as 
here presented. 


THE LESSON. 

z Psatm, 3p verse: “ And he shall be like a tree planted 
ly the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season; his leaf also shall not wither; and what 
soever hte doeth shall prosper.” 

1. Christians are alluded to by the Psalm- 
ist in the above verse from the Bible. 

2. Trees by rivers of water are healthy 
and fruitful, by virtue of the moisture and 
sun’s reflection from the water. ; 

3. The Holy Spirit and the Gospel, as 
reflected from the face of Jesus, giye health, 
vigor, and fruit to Christians. 

4. Rivers of water are found in channels 
made by beautiful banks and shores, 

5. The Church of God affords channels 
banks, and shores in her discipline aiid 
beautiful ordinances. 

6. Rains and dews come from God to 
supply the rivers, and when withheld the 
rivers fall. 


—10e«. 


es & | 
New ideas, far 


7. When Christians do not worship God 
spiritually in the Church, the tide of holi- 
ness recedes. 

8. Should rains cease rivers would be- 
come dry places, and trees perish on their 
banks. 

g. Living water in rivers, and not chan- 
nels and shores, give life and fruit to 
trees. 

10, God’s ordinances, faithfully adminis- 
tered and received, and not mere member- 
ship in the Church, save Christians. 

11. Storms may take entire tops from 
trees, but if roots and trunks are sound 
trees will grow again. 

12. Afflictions to fruit-bearing Christians 
are blessings, and whatsoever they do shall 
prosper. 

13. Fruit in season and continuous growth 
are evidences of life—the opposite is death. 

14. Performance of duty brings constant 
growth in grace, gives happiness and pros- 
perity here and hereafter. 

15. The Psalmist dwelt in a land where 
it is dry and warm, hence rivers become 
specially needful to trees. 

16. Christians live in a world where, 
without the Holy Spirit and Christ, they 
would perish morally. 

17. Refer to Genesis xxxix, 3; Psalm 
exxviii, 2; 1 Tim. iv, 8; Neh. i, 7; John 
x, 14; 2 Tim. ii, 19. 


LOVE TO OUR NEIGHBOR. 


1. WHO are our neighbors? Not only 
those who live near us. Jesus has taught 
us this by the story of the good Samaritan, 
Then any one may be our neighbor. Aj] 
who need our help, or who are brought near 
to us at any time. Many think they need 
love those only who love them, or who have 
shown them kindness. Some even think it 
right to hate those who hate or try to injure 
them. But God’s word to us is, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


How may we know how to love our 
neighbor? Jesus has given an easy way by 
which even a child may know this. Do to 
others as you would they should do to you. 
Are you not sure how to act to your neigh- 
bor, or to speak of him? Ask yourself, 
How should I like to have this said or 
done to me? Am I doing to another what 
I should wish done to myself? Would you 
like another to steal from you, or to say 
unkind or evil words of you? 
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JHE FIARP OF POLD. 


T. C. O'Kane. 
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PUR ABSENT BROTHER. 


Accompaniment for Piano, Organ, or Melodeon. Music 


19) yes, dearest brother, we miss thee; With joy would we welcome thee home; 
2. We miss thee when joining our voi - ces, In songsso fa-mil-iar of yore; 
3. But though, dearest brother, we nev - er May meet thee in this world a - gain, 


Thy place here too long hasbeen va - cant; O my wilt thoune - verre - turn? ° 

We think of the voice __so far dis - tant, And wish thou wert with us once more. 

We hope to be-hold theein Heavy - en; And O, may that hope not be 
oa 2 


Chorus. O v5, dearest brother, we miss ; With joy will we wel-come the day, 
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Chorus. O yes, dearest brother, we miss thee; With joy r sal wel-come the day, 


When in our loved Memes allu-nit- - - - ed, No more shalt thou ream far a - avi 
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Sate 


We list-en a-gain for thy com - - i 
Our hearts now in sadness are pin - - ii 
i hearts freed from sin and all sor - - 


no, thouwart far, far a - way. 
come and our sor - row be - guile. 
Thowlt evy-er be with us at home. 
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at Home. 


Fvenings 
“ComE, papa, tell me a story,” said our little 
boy one night after the table was brought out, 
the lamps were lighted, and the family were 
gathered around the fireside for their evening's 
talk and work. Mamma was sitting beside the 
table sewing, Fanny had her spelling-book upon 
her lap, saying over the column beginning with 
“B-a-k-e-r,” and little Harry was trying to find 
something new in his picture-book, which he 
had looked through a hundred times; but rest- 
less, active, wide-awake Charley must have a 
story. 

“Well, then,” replied his papa, “I will tell 
you a story and give you a puzzle at the same 
time, and you must try to guess it out. 

“A certain man was once upon a time travel- 
ing with a fox, a goose, and a sack of corn, which 
he was taking as a present to his king. He got 
along very well till he came toa river. Now the 
river was so deep he could not wade, and so 
wide he could not swim, and the skiff by which 
he must cross was so little that he could take 
only one of his burdens with him. He might 
carry either the fox, or the goose, or the corn, 
but he could not carry more than one of them at 
atime. So he found that he would have to cross 
the river at least three times; but if he carried 
the fox first, then the goose would eat the corn; 
and if he carried the corn, the fox would eat the 
goose; or if he should get both the goose and 
the corn, or the fox and the goose, on the other 
side together, then either the corn or the goose 
would be eaten. Now, tell me how he managed 
to get across.” 

So the little heads got together to work out 
the puzzle. 

“O, I know how he did,” said Fanny. “ He 


just carried the goose over first and then came 
back for the fox.” 

“Now, that won’t do,” answered Charley, 
“because as soon as he brought the fox over he 
would eat up the goose.” 

“Well, then,” said Fanny, “he must carry the 
corn over and then return for the fox.” 

“But don’t you see,” replied Charley, “that 
if he left the corn the goose would eat it?” 

“Well, he did n’t cross at all,” said Fanny. 

“But papa said he did, too,” answered 
Charley. 

Then, after puzzling their heads, and trying 
corn, and goose, and fox, and fox, and corn, and 
goose, every way they could contrive, they all 
gave it up. 

“Now, papa, do tell us how he did, because 
we can’t none of us find out.” 

“Say ‘can’t ay of us,’ my dear,” responded 
papa, “and T will explain it. First, he carried 
over the goose—” 

“Didn't I tell you so?” broke in Fanny. 

“Hush, don’t interrupt papa,” said Charley. 

“Then he came across and brought over the 
fox; but as he could not leave the fox and the 
goose together, he fetched the goose back and 
left the fox. Then he took over the corn and 
left it with the fox, and returning, brought back 
the goose again; so he got them all over safe, 
and went along his journey. Upon his arrival 
at the king’s palace, his sovereign graciously 
accepted his present, and gave him a handsome 
reward.” 

Such study and pastime our little folks have 
at home during these long Winter evenings, and 
We propose to give the boys and girls of the 
“Golden Hours” some work and sport to em- 
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ploy their spare evenings when they have learned | 
their school lessons and are ready for play. We | 
give you, 
{!. Bible Enigma. 

THE initials and finals of— 

1. An Asiatic city having a synagogue; 

2. A Scribe ; 

3. Acity of the tribe of Judah; 

4. A noted captain of the Israelites; 

5. A queen of Ethiopia— 
will give the name of a patriarch and his dwell- 
ing-place. 


2. A Bible Scene. 

Aw Eastern monarch is reclining at a sumptu- 
ous repast; but for the present he heeds not the 
rich food and delicious wines set on the table 
before him. He looks kindly at one of his 
officers, who is evidently Narrating some event 
that has filled his heart with sorrow. ‘The inter- 
est of the king seems to cheer and encourage 
the servant, whose countenance brightens while 
they arrange together a plan for removing the 
cause of his distress. 

It is required to identify the names, characters 
and circumstances attending the above scene. ; 


3. Charade. 


My whole has been made with the warden, 
And iron was given for gold; ‘ 
My first is raised from its socket, 
‘The prison doors unfold. 
No time to loiter or linger— 
Speed, speed through the open gate 
To the willow copse by the river, 
Where the saddled horses wait, 
Now whip and spur, bold riders, 
For life and liberty now! 
‘The price of freedom was heavy, 
But my second is yours, I trow, 


4. Rebus, 


5. The Problem of the Sailors. 

A suip having an unusually long passage, the 
provisions were nearly cxhausted. The crew 
consisted of ten black sailors and ten white ones. 
The captain thought it expedient to set half his 
men adrift that there might be a greater propor- 
tion of food for the remainder. He considered 
it best to get rid of the blacks. He ranged the 
crew in a row, and informed them that, to save 
the whole from perishing by famine, there was 
no alternative but to set every fifth man adrift 
and let them then shift for themselves. He had 
contrived to place them in such a manner that 
on counting them off every fifth man was a black. 
How were they arranged ? 


WE give you now an amusing little game 
which can be played by both boys and girls, the 
more the merrier: 


The Game of Shadows. 

This can be played only in the evening. . 
Lucy, for instance, takes her seat on a stool 
fronting a white wall or white door, and about a 
yard distant from it. Behind her, at some dis- 
tance, is a table, on which is a small lamp. 
Each of her companions passes in turn behind 
Lucy and before the lamp. Not being permitted 
to turn her head, she must endeavor to guess 
them by the appearance of their shadows on the 
wall. Whoever she guesses correctly takes 
Lucy’s place. They may endeavor to disguise 
their looks by putting on shawls, hats, bonnets, 
etc. or by making grimaces and contortions. 


HERE is another play for the little folks : 
Hot Buttered Blue-Beans. 

A handkerchief, a glove, a scrap of ribbon, or | 
some other little thing is the article to be hidden, 
and one of the girls may be chosen to begin the 
play. All the other children leave the room and 
stay outside of the door; or if it is more con- 
venient to remain in the room, they go into a 
corner and cover their eyes, taking care not to 
peep. The leader then hides the glove, in any 
place which she may think proper. She then 
summons her play-mates by calling out, “ Hot 
buttered blue-beans, please to come to supper.” 
The other children all run and search every-where 
for the glove. If they approach the place where 
it is concealed, the leader tells them that ‘they 
burn,” or that “they are warm,” according to 
the distance. If they keep far from it she says 
“they are cold,” or “cool.” Whoever finds the 
glove hides it next time. 
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Pooks for Young People. 


Tue History oF A Mouturut or Brean. By 
Fean Mace. Translated by Mrs. Gatty. Pp. 
398. $1.75. 


Tr ERVANTS OF 1 


PHE StoMACH. By the same 


Author and Translator. Pp. 311 $1.75. 
New York: Harper & Bros, Cincinnati: 


Robert Clarke & Co. 

Here are two admirable books that we wish to 
commend to boys and girls about sixteen or 
seventeen years old. They are immensely popu- 
lar in France, where their author lives, and 
almost equally popular in England, the home of 
Mrs. Gatty, the translator. Jean Mace in France, 
and Mrs, Alfred Gatty in England, are two of 
the very best writers of juvenile books, and you 
may safely buy any books that they write, being 
sure that they will both interest and instruct you. 
These two books give us the history of our food 
from the time we take it into our mouths till it 
has been digested in the stomach, and has gone 
to nourish and build up our bodies. The style 
is beautiful, simple, and plain, adapted to the 
capacity of young people. We doubt if two 
such charming and profitable volumes on popu- 
lar physiology were ever written before. 


Litre WoMEN; or, Meg, Fo, Beth, and Amy. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. Pp: 341. $1.25, Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. Cincinnati: R. W. Car- 
voll & Co, 

Louisa Alcott is a very sprightly and fascina- 
ting writer, and her sister, Mary Alcott, always 
makes beautiful pictures to illustrate the books. 
Their books and stories are always interesting 
and instructive about every-day life. They are 
not religious books, should not be read on Sun- 
day, and are not appropriate for the Sunday 
school. ‘This is the character of the book before 
us. It is lively, entertaining, and not harmful. 


Tue RAInnow Series, Me volumes in a box. 
$3.75. Mew York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Five excellent little books for the home or the 
Sunday school. Their titles are: “The ‘Three 
Cripples.” Pp. 202. “A Fagot of Stories for 
Little Folks.” By Rev. P. B. Power. Pp. 272. 
“The Last Shilling.” By the same author. Pp. 


240. “Stamp-on-it-John.” By the same. Pp, 
217. And “The Two Brothers.” Pp. 220, 


MArGarer Rupev’s Scnoor. By the Author of 
is p Downing’s Heirs.” New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 

A very entertaining little volume, describing 
school life and sketching the prominent charac- 
ters, It is a pleasant book, and full of variety 
and school incidents. 


Casv AWAY IN THE CoLD: An Old Man's Story 
of a Young Man's Adventures, as related by 
Captain Fohn Hardy. By Dr. Isaac F Hays. 

Lp. 263. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

All our young readers have heard of Dr. Hays 
and his explorations about the north pole. His 
experience thus qualifies him to tell in this very 
interesting manner many things about polar life, 
the country, the people, the animals, and the ex- 
posures of sailors in those bleak regions, and, 
putting his lessons in the form of a story, enables 


him to tell them to both old and young in an 
agreeable manner, 


A Book Anour Boys, By A. R. Hope, Author 
of “A Book about Dominoes.” Pp. 247. $1.25. 
Boston: Roberts & Brothers. Cincinnati: Rab- 
ert Clarke & Co, 

A very readable little volume, from which boys 
will learn a great many things about themselves, 
and parents who will read it may be able to 
draw many excellent suggestions as to the nature 


and wants of boys and how to meet and treat 
them, 


LYNTONVILLE Liprary. Four volumes in a box. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock & Walden. $4.50 per box. 


The names of these four volumes are: 


Life in Lyntonville ; or, The Irish Boy in Canada. 

Five Mustrations, 

The Irish boy’s name is Philip Quin. His 
father was an emigrant to Canada, who died very 
soon after settling on his farm. Phil’s mother 
Was poor, and had feeble health. Together they 
had a very hard time; but Phil was a jewel of a 
boy, and went through his trials as good wheat 
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goes through the mill. The book tells the story 
of his troubles during his school life, and of his 
final victory over a bad boy, whose envy and 
hatred he conquered by patient love and rare 
goodness. The book will make you try to be 
better children. 


The Fishers of Derby Haven. Four Illustrations. 

The hero of this story is Peter, a fisherman’s 
son, who lived on the Isle of Man, among some 
very wicked people. But a good old sailor told 
Peter one day so much of the story of Jesus, the 
fisherman's king, that the little fellow said Jesus 
should be A/s king. The book tells the story of 
his struggles to follow his Heavenly Lord in a 
way to bring tears to your eyes. Poor Peter 
found much rough service, and, like his great 
namesake, for awhile denicd his Lord, but 
finally came out of his worst troubles like puri- 
fied gold. Though poor and ignorant, Peter had 
a grand soul, and was a heroic little man. 


Grace's Visit; or, Six Months at Aberford. Five 

LMlustrations. 

This is a girl’s book—that is, nearly all the 
characters are girls. Grace is the gem. She is 
a Christian child, placed for six months with her 
cousins, who are vain, thoughtless, selfish, and 
false. Poor Grace finds herself like a pilgrim in 
a strange land. But by looking to her Guide 
she not only holds fast to her religion, but finally 
wins her cousins over to the cause of Jesus. We 
are sure the story of Grace’s visit to Aberford 
will help make you better children, 7 


Miss Carrols School. By Mrs. 1, C. Gardner. 

Four [Hustrations. 

This pleasant little volume introduce: 
the nicest little “school ma’am” you e 
and to a group of scholars who wil] 
of your own schoolmates, 
and cry, and resolve not to 
you read the pages of this 
mistaken. 


S you to 
ver knew, 
remind you 
If you do n't laugh 
vex your teachers, as 
book, we are much 


Lrprary For Harpy Homes, fijze volumes in 
a box. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, is 
These little volumes are thus named 

scribed: 

Charlotte and her Enemy, 

Charlotte’s enemy was indolence. She was a 
little do-nothing day-dreamer, but having her 
attention directed to her great fault by her 


and, de- 


teacher, she went scriously to work to overcome 
it. It was a hard-fought battle, but she did what 
David did when he fought with Goliath, and 
then, of course, she won the victory. ‘I'he story 


is very well told. 


Marry and Phil. 

Harry and Phil were brothers, sons of a drink- 
ing father. Harry was selfish and ugly. Phil 
was a dear, loving little fellow, working like a 
beaver for his mother, and doing all he could to 
make his brother clever. He saved his sister's 
life one day, but lost his own in doing it. His 
death led to the reform of his father and brother. 
If every boy were a Phil the boy-world would be 
greatly changed. 


"aul’s Mountain Home. 

Paul Lafor was a French boy, whose father 
was killed on the railway, and whose mother 
died in a strange place, leaving him an orphan 
among strangers. Ie wandered about begging 
his living. At last he found a home with a 
farmer who had a blind son; but being hired 
one day by some smugglers to carry a bundle to 
a city near by, he was tempted to steal a scarf, 
that he might sell it for money with which to 
buy a knife for the blind boy. Ife was caught 
and sent to jail. There he repented, and a good 
minister got him out, taught him the truth, and 
he became a Christian lad. You will all like 
Paul when you get acquainted with him. 


Little Medicine Carrier, 

George Wayland started in life with very little 
to help him forward; but he loved his mother 
dearly, and what was still better, he loved Jesus. 
This book records some of his strong tempta- 
tions, shows how he won friends, and became 
what every true boy wishes to be—a noble Chris- 
tian man, 


Three Half Dollars, 

Three boys had each a half dollar given them 
by a stranger, with directions to get as much 
money out of it as they could. This book tells 
what each boy did with his half, and what each 
got out of it. The story is finely told. 


I Witt anp Oruer Storms. By “Afay.” 

New York: P.S. Wynkoop & Son. 

This is a very pretty little volume, contain- 
ing quite an assortment of short, pointed, and 
instructive stories, suited to the capacity of 
young children. 
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Tue GotpeN Hours.—The first number of a 
new magazine for boys and girls greets you, and 
as it comes in the merry, happy season of the 
year, let us first wish you “A MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS” and “A Happy New-YeEar.” We trust 
many homes will be made brighter and many 
young hearts happier by the coming of the 
Golden Hours. This is the mission we wish to 
give the new magazine. Ask pa or ma to get 
it for you as a New-Year's present. It will be a 
beautiful and useful gift, v iting you every 
month and lasting all the year, We suppose 
there are many things you would like to know 
about the magazine. Well, we will answer some 
of your questions. 1. What do we want with 
another juvenile magazine? We suppose this 
question arises from the fact that there are many 
children’s magazines published already. That is 
true, and many good and valuable ones, too. But 
there are some that are not good, at least not 
good for good children to read. Some of them 
teach bad lessons, some of them fail to teach 
good lessons, and some of them are bad in their 
influence. We wish to make a magazine for 
Christian homes, for children who believe in 
Jesus and love his religion. We do not mean 
that all the articles in the magazine are to be 
about religion, but the magazine is to be on the 
side of Jesus and his religion, and is to stand for 
the right, the true, and the good. 

2. What kind of a magazine is it to be? ‘This 
specimen number will give you a good idea of 
that. Of course we can not show all our good 
qualities end our good intentions in one number, 
nor can we do quite so well in a first number as 
we expect to do after we have had some experi- 
ence, Still, if you will look at all our pictures, 
read all our articles, and examine our editorial 
departments in this number you will know pretty 
well what the Golden Hours is to be. Each 
number will contain a beautiful frontispiece and 
several illustrated articles. The contents will be 
varied, and adapted to the wants of all—tales, 
travels, biography, science, natural history, poems, 
incidents, ete., which can not fail to interest and 
instruct you. In each number we will give an 
illustrated Bible lesson. Two pieces of music, 


a hymn, and an instrumental piece will be given 


fossip. 


each month. The Editor’s Portfolio will furnish 
you indoor and outdoor amusements, play: 
enigma’, riddles, charades, rebuses, etc., notices 
of new books for children and young people, 
and a monthly gossip of correspondence, prov- 
erbs, anecdotes, witty sayings, and cheerful chit- 
chat. Such is the monthly treat we purpose to 
spread before you, 

3. Who makes the Golden Hours, and how 
can we get it? It is published by the Western 
Methodist Book Concern, and is issued at Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis by Hitchcock 
Walden, at New York by Carlton & Lanahan, 
at Boston by J. P, Magee, and at San Francisco 
by E. Thomas. Perkinpine & Higgins, of Phila- 
delphia, ‘J. L. Read, of Pittsburg, II. H. Otis, of 
Buffalo, and J. M. Arnold, of Detroit, are gen- 
eral agents, and every traveling minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is an agent. You 


have only, then, to ask your preacher and he can 
tell you all about it, 


_Booxs FOR YounG Pror.E.—We intend to 
give particular attention to examining and recom- 
mending good books to our young readers. We 
will keep you informed with regard to the new 
and interesting books that appear from time to 
time, as far as we can ourselves obtain them. 
We may not always be able to judge what will 
interest you very much, but we will so far ex- 
amine the books that come to us as to be able to 
speak understandingly of them as regards the 
propriety of your reading them, and also as to 
their fitness for the Sunday school library. 


To Conrrinurors.—We propose a wide range 
and great variety in the matter of our pages. 
Some of the best writers in the country for young 
people have already been engaged as contribu- 
tors. We will make free selections from English, 
German, and French magazines. We will still 
have room for first-rate original or translated 
articles, besides those of our regular contribu- 
tors, and will impartially examine all articles 
Sent to us, and in a short time inform the authors 
by mail what is the fate of them. We will give 
Preference to short articles, to articles plainly 
Written, to history,-fact, science, and travel rather 
than to tales or fiction. Articles requiring illus- 
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tration can not appear in less than two or three 
months from the time of acceptance. Contribu- 
tors should be very careful in legibly writing 
proper names. 


Brevirirs.—There is more pleasure in mak- 
ing others happy than in seeking to be happy 
ourselves, If young and old persons would 
spend half the money in making others happy 
which they spend in dress and useless luxury, 
how much more real pleasure it would give 
them! 

Most of the shadows that cross our path 
through life are caused by our standing 
own light. 

Fear God for his powcr, trust him for wisdom, 
love him for his goodness, praise him for his 
greatness, believe in him for his faithfulness 
adore him for his holiness. 

One thing acquired with pain is better than a 
hundred with ease. 

Silence is beautiful in a wise man, 
much more in a fool! : 

There is threefold death in a slanderer’s 
tongue; it kills him who slanders, him who is 
Jeet estes) and him who receives the slander, : 

Every body knows go ‘hi 
ae oh ae, cae good counsel except him 

More are drowned in the bowl than i 

The fewer the words the better roe a. 
One has only to die to be praised. ne 

Take the world as it is, 

Revenge converts a litt! 
wrong. 

Speak little, s 
cash, 

i is easier to blame than to better, 

Forgive thyself nothing sen cs the, worst 

Little and oft 7h one da 

€n makes a heap in time, 


He who black 
himself, ens others does not whiten 


He that pelts every barkin; 
a great many stones, 


Where the hedge is lowest the 
over. 


in our 


5» and 


ry 


but how 


not as it ought to be. 
le right into a great 


peak truth; spend little, pay 


ig dog must pick up 
devil leaps 


FAcetia.—Old Roger was visit i 
who hada remarkably fine little sss eal aie 
years old, famous for smart sayings. As aia 
she was shown off before our esteemed friend. xe 

“What is papa?” said the parent, in order to 
draw out the precocious reply, r 

“Papa is a humbug,” said the juvenile, 


“T declare,” said old Roger, “I never in my 


life saw so young a child with so mature a 
judgment.” 


AN amateur gardening friend of the editor 
of the Gloucester Advertiser, who has a passion 
for working on the soil, writes as follows: “ Our 
| garden patch has been very profitable thus far 
this season—very. First, the bugs cat up all the 
cucumbers, then the chickens cat up the bugs, 
the neighbors’ cats cat up the chickens, and now 
I am in search of something that will eat up the 
cats.” 


Lirrte Walter Draper is a very good little 
boy, according to all the rules laid down for 
good little boys. Last Sunday he asked his 


mother to go down to the Gould & Curry Reser- 
voir, which his mother refused on the ground of 
its being the Sabbath. Good little boys some- 
times cry a little, and accordingly Walter began 
blubbering. 

“Why, Walter,” cried his mother, “I am 
astonished! The idea of your wishing to go 
down to the reservoir on the Lord’s holy Sabbath 
to go swimming with a lot of bad little boys!” 

“Boo hoo!” blubbers Walter, “I did n’t want 
to go a swimmin’ with ‘em, ma; I only wanted 
to go down an’ see the bad little boys get 
drownded for goin’ a swimmin’ a Sunday—boo 
hoo!” 

A Poor lad was recently brought before the 
Lord Mayor of London, who asked him whence 
he came. 

“T’m Irish, your Honor.” 

“Have you ever been to sea?” 


“Well, that’s good,” replied Paddy; ‘does 
your Honor perhaps think that I came over in a 
wheelbarrow ?” 


A SISTER’s INFLUENCE.—“I was drunk once,” 
said a young man to us the other day, “and I 
shall never forget it. In company with several 
jovial fellows I was induced to drink pretty 
freely, and by the time I got home I knew 
scarcely where I was or what I was doing. I 
-was put to bed, and how long I had lain there I 
do not know, but when I awoke my sister was 
sitting beside the bed engaged in sewing. The 
moment her eyes fell on my face she burst into 
a flood of tears, and wept as if her heart would 
.break. Overwhelmed with shame for my con- 
duct, I then formed a resolution that I would 
never get drunk again. I have adhered to it for 
some years, and I mean to keep it.” 


——— 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The design of this series is to supply a class of popular and useful books for young people, both in 
the Sunday school and in the family. These books are 12mo and 16mo size, handsomely bound in 
muslin, and some of them illustrated, We solicit the attention of parents and teachers in Sunday 
schools to these books, believing that they will find in them just what they need for the boys and girls. 


The Silver Casket; 
Or, the World and its Wiles. 
O. E. Illustrated. « . ‘ 
Edith Vernon's Life Work. 
Illustrated. . . ° s 
Lives Made Sublime; 
Or, Sketches of Christian Men who have 
Adorned their Lives with Good Works. 
Illustrated. « . : . 3 A 
Exiles in Babylon; 
Or, the Children of Light. By A. L. O. 
E. Illustrated. F : 
The Martyr of the Catacombs. 


A Tale of Ancient Rome. Illustrated, . 


Dora Hamilton ; 
Or, Sunshine and Shadow. 


Lilian. 


A Story of the Days ie Martyrdom in 
England Three Hundred Years Ago. 


Illustrated... . . ° 4 ° 
Pea Ridge and Prairie Grove; 

Or, Scenes and Incidents of the War in 

Arkansas, By William Baxter. . . 
The Successful Merchant, 

By Rev. William Arthur, D, D. . 


Temptation and Triumph, 
With other Stories. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. . . . 8 Saas 
Ltinerant Side ; ; 
Or, Pictures of Life in the Itinerancy. 
With Engravings. . a. Vv Teas 
The Object of Life. 


A Narrative illustrating the Insufficiency 
of the World and the Sufficiency of 
Christ, With four Illustrations. 


By A. L. 


Illustrated. 


$1 


I 


fore) 


Ministering Children. 
A Story Showing how even a Child may 
be asa Ministering Angel of Love to the 
Poor and Sorrowful. Tilustrated. . St 
Morocco, <3 . . . ae} 


Lady Huntingdon Portrayed. 


Including Brief Sketches of Some of her 
Friends and Co-laborers. By the Author 
of “The Missionary Teacher,” “Sketches 
of Mission Life,” éte, 


Words that Shook the World; 


Or, Martin Luther his own Biographer. 
Being Pictures of the Great Reformer, 
sketched mainly from his own Sayings. 
By Charles Adams. Illustrated. . 


The Rainbow Side. 


A Sequel to “The Itinerant.” By Mrs. 
C.M. Edwards. With four Tilustaconel 


The Ministry of Life. 


By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, Author 


° “ Ministering Children,” etc. With 
Illustrations, 3 


Pleasant Pathways ; 


Or, Persuasives to Early Piety. Con- 
taining Explanations and Illustrations of 
the Beauty, Safety, and Pleasantness of a 
Religious’ Life; being an Earnest At- 
tempt to Persuade Young People of both 
Sexes to Seck Happiness in the Love 
and Service of Jesus Christ. By Daniel 
Wise, Author of “The Path of Life,” 
“Young Man’s Counselor,” ete. 

Steel Engravings, 

Gilt edges, 


Missionary Among Cannibals; 


Or, the Life of John Hunt, who was 
Eminently Successful in Converting the 
People of Fiji from Cannibalism to 
Christianity. By George Stringer Rowe. 
Illustrated. . . 3 : 


. « 100 
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Missionary in Many Lands. 
A Series of Interesting Sketches of Mis- 
sionary Life. By Erwin House, A. M. 
Illustrated. . . . . 

Story of a Pocket Bible. 

A Book for all Classes of Readers. 
lustrated. . . . 
LPalissy the Potter ; 


Or, the Huguenot, Artist, and Martyr. 
A True Narrative. By C. L, Brightwell. 
Illustrated... . & . . . 


The Poet Preacher. 
A Brief Memorial of Charles Wesley, 


Il- 


the eminent Preacher and Poet. By 

Charles Adams. Illustrated. 4 é 
Christian Maiden. 

Memorials of Eliza Hessel. B hua 

Priestly. With a Portrait. , nse re 


The Shepherd-King ; ; 
Or, a Sick Minister’s Lectures on the 
Shepherd of Bethlehem, and the Bless- 
ing that followed them. By A.L.O. E., 
Authoress of the “ Young Pilgrim,” “The 
Roby Family,” etc. Illustrated. 

Fireside Reading. 

By Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D. 
Vol. i. Travel and Adventure. 
Vol. 2. Historical Sketches, 
Vol. 3. True Tales for the Spare Hi 
Mars 4. aene a rteedobesop Auer: 
ol. 5. Traits and Anecdotes i 
and Fishes, hed 
Five Vols., per set, 


The Young Lady's Counselor, 

By Rev. D. Wise, D. D, : . A 
The Young Man’s Counselor. 

By Rev. D. Wise, D. D. 
The Path of Life. 

By Rev. D. Wise, D, D. 
Fathers Coming Home. 


A_ Story of the Christie Famil d 
What They Did to Welcome their father 
Home. By the Author of “Weldon 
Woods,” etc. Four Illustrations, 


Counsels to Converts. 
By Rev. Augustus C. George. 
Adventures of a Missionary ; 
Or, Rivers of Water in a Dry Place. 
Being an Account of the Introduction of 
the Gospel of Jesus into South Africa, 


and of Mr. Moffat’s Missionary Travels 
and Labors. Light Illustrations. . 


5 $1 
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Hidden Treasure; 


Or, the Secret of Success in Life. By 
Miss Sarah A. Babcock, Author of “Itin- 
erant Side.” Illustrated. . ‘ $r 


Contributions 
To the Early History of the North-West: 
Including the Moravian Missions in Ohio. 
By the late Samuel P. Hildreth, M. D. 
16mo. 240 pp. . 2 ‘ a a: 


My Sister Margaret. 


A Temperance Story. 


By Mrs. C. M. 
Edwards. 


Four Illustrations. ‘ «et 
The Christian Statesman: 


A Portraiture of Sir Thomas Fowell 


Buxton. By Rev. Z. A. Mudge. Large 

16mo,. . e ss 5 . at 
The Children of Lake Huron; 

Or, the Cousins at Cloverly. 16mo.  . 1 
Learly Crowned: 

A Memoir of Mary E. North. By Louisa 

J. Crouch. 16mo. 5 7 ‘ 71 


The forest Boy. 

A Sketch of the Life of Abraham Lin- 

coln. By Z,A.Mudge. Large 16mo. . 1 
Lectures to Young Men. 

By Rev. D. Smith. 16mo. . . . 
Rosedale, A Story of Self-Denial. 

By Mrs. Gardner. 12mo. < . mye: 
Women of Methodism. 

By Rev. Abel Stevens, LL. D. 
The Young Man Advised ; 

Or, Illustrations and Confirmations of 

some of the Chief Historical Facts of the 

Bible. By E. O, Haven, D. D. 12mo, I 
Spiritualism ; ; 


With the Testimony of God and Man 
againstit. By Rev. W. M’Donald, 12mo. 1 


Sayings of Sages. 
12mo. . . 
Pilgrim's Progress 
From this World to that which is to 
Come. By John Bunyan. 18mo. Paes 
Sketches and Incidents. 
By Rev. A. Stevens, LL. D. 
Lives, Made Sublime, 
By Faith and Works, Large 16mo.  . I 
Extracts from the Diary 


of a Country Pastor, By Mrs. H. C. 
Gardner. 16mo. 240 pp. . . . 


I2mo. 1 


. . . . i. 


18mo. . 
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50 
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Books for 


the Family. 


Fottings from Life; 
Or, Passages from the Diary of an Itin- 
crant’s Wife. By Helen’ R. Cutler. 
16mo. 283 pp. * ‘ a ‘ $1 00 

Maude Grenville Library. 

Maude Grenville. 
Heroism of Boyhood, 
Enoch Roden's Training. 
Victor and Hilaria. 
The Children of the Great King. 
Five vols. Inabox. Per set, ‘ «6 00 


Six Years in India. 
3y Mrs. E, J. Humphrey. 
Trials of an Inventor. 
Life and Discoveries of Charles Good- 
year, By Rev. Bradford K. Peirce. 
16m0o. ; . . . . ok 25 
Pillars of Truth; 


A Series,of Sermons on the Decalogue. 
By. E. O. Haven, D. D. 2 ‘ «2 25 


Gems of Female Biography. 
By Rey. D. Smith, 1Smo. . 2 s 5 


Large 16mo, I 25 


in the family. 
Bishop Thomson's Works. 


Four volumes, 12mo, each, . A $1 50 
Educational Essays. 
Moral and Religious Essays. 
Letters from Europe. 
Sketches, Biographical and Incidental, 
In a box, per set, - . . . + 6 00 
The Helm, the Sword, and the Cross. 
A Life Narrative. By Rev, Alfred M. 
Lorain. .. + . . . . +075 


Fireside Reading. 
Edited by Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D. 
Five vols., 16mo. 
Traits and Anecdotes of Birds and 
Fishes. 
Traits:and Anecdotes of Animals, 
Historical Sketches. 
Travel and Adventure, 
True Tales for the Spare Hour. 


In box, bound in muslin, extra. . 


Life Among the Choctaw Indians. 
By Henry C. Benson, D, D, , 12mo. 


- 6 00 


+278 


Books for the Family. 


The following books are of a grade still more advanced than those of the preceding series, and are 
suitable for the largest scholars, and for the Teachers in the Sabbath School, and for the general library 
They are of 12mo and 16mo six, neatly printed, and some of them handsomely bound : 


Letters to a School-Boy. 
Large 16mo. . . . 
Little Door-Keeper Library. 


Five volumes. 


. . : + «600 
nly Love in Daily Life. 


Captain Christies Granddaughter. 
False Shame. 


Foe Witless. 

Winifred Leigh Library, 

Four volumes, 

Winifred Leigh. 
The Captive Boy in Terra Del Fuego. 
4n Self and Out of Self. 
Hetty Porter. 

Blind Basket-Maker Library. 


A Sequel. to “ Ministering Children,” 
Four volumes, s «400 


Nurse Brame, 


The Blind Basket-Maker and his Little 
Daughter, 

Charley and Edith, 

Little Sue and her Friends. 


The Christ of the Gospels 


And the Christ of Modern Criticism. 
Lectures on Renan’s “Vie de Fesus.” B: 
John Tulloch, D. D., ‘Principal of the 
College of St. Mary, in the University of 
Se A TERE NS author of “Theism,” ete. 

ith an Introduction by Rev. I W, 
Wiley,D.D.. es me : $1 25 


“Timely, eloquent, and conclusive.” —Zdinburgh 
Review, 


Our Friends in Heaven, 
By Rev. J. M’Killips. 16mo. * + 1co 
The Christian. Maiden, 
Memorials of Eliza Hessel. 
Priestly. Large 16mo. . 
Death-bed Scenes. 
Dying with and without Religion. By 
Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D. 12mo. . ~ 175 
The Bible and Modern Thought. 


By Rev. T. R. Birks, A. M.,’ Rector of 
Kelshall, Herts. [From the London 
Edition.] 12mo. 436 pp. . . e175 


By Joshua 
co . +125, 
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Beginning Life; 
Chapters for Young Men on Religion, 
Study, and Business. By John Tulloch, 
D. D. . . . . . . 
An attractive book, just the thing for young men 
beginning life. 
Domestic Life in Palestine. 
By Mary Eliza Rogers. 12mo, Pp. 436. 
Entertaining as a novel, full of that rich flavor 
of personal knowledge which one finds only in 


books that record in a volume the observation 
of years.—Sfectator. 


The description of the life and occupation of the 
females in Syria, will be found to be especially 
interesting, not less for the new and strange 
views of Arab society which they afford, than 
for the pleasing style in which they are writ- 
ten.— Observer. 


Walking in the Light. 
By Daniel D. Buck, D. D, 


The Early Choice. 


A Book for Daughters, 
Tweedie, D. D. 16mo, . 


Living in Larnest. 
By Joseph Johnson, 


16mo, 
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DELLADILLA, 


ES By the early Spring of 

f A -y the year 1861, a ves- 
¥ sel weighed anchor at 
Liverpool for a long 
voyage. It was not 
a steamer seeking the 
” western world, nor a sail 
* vessel bound for the far 
x, Me Southern seas, buta vessel 
whose destination was the 


the Straits of Gibraltar. Among 
the passengers on board was a 
man by the name of Samuel W. Baker, 
who had traveled as an explorer in the 
island of Ceylon and other parts of the 
Indian Ocean. Mr. Baker’s wife was along | 
with him. They were on a trip to the un- 
known wilds of Africa, and were expecting 
to be absent from their English home for 
four or five years. Perhaps they might be 
lost at sea, or die of fever or the plague on 
the Nile, or perish of thirst in the desert, 
or be killed by savage beasts of prey, or by 
still more savage men. What if they were? 
They had counted the cost,-and had de- 
termined to go, and on the first leaf of his 
journal Mr. Baker had written, “God grant 
us success; if his hand guides I have no 
fear,” 

Mr. Baker was possessor of abundant 
means, and was very anxious to have his 


N one of the days of | 


wife, who was quite a young woman, re- 
Vou. L—4 


man at home. «J shuddered,” said he, 
at the prospect for her, should she be left 
alone In savage lands at my death. It was 
ia a I pees her to remain, and » 
cana pa nted the difficulties and perils 
acker than I supposed they would 
really be; she was resolved, with woman’s 
ae aes and devotion, to share all dangers 
Pe follow me through each rough foot- 
step of the wild life before me. Her words 
a the words of Ruth—‘ Entreat me not 
iee aS or to return from following 
a ee; for whither thou goest I will go, 
and ee thou lodgest I will lodge; thy 
pee i be my people, and thy God my 
oes Where thou diest will I die, and there 
& buried ; the Lord so do to me and 
a meee if aught but death part thee 
ore Alexandria, Egypt, they em- 
re 4 vessel on the Nile, and sailed 
enty-six days down the river to a 
ee in latitude 22° 50’, called Korosko. 
ae Ae gle Baker determined to leave 
Milian Ds the river and go across the 
ee Sert to a point called Abou 
mice or va two hundred and _ thirty 
Shette sy ae south. He hired from the 
aoe - Overnor of the country, sixteen 
ree ae h men enough to care for them. 
fot ae i} carrying with him near twenty 
=e Pistols of different sorts, together 
he rey four hundred pounds of powder 
Tlous other matters necessary to his 
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kittar-trees. Inside of the inclosure were 
two or three large trees that bore a peculiar 
fruit, suspended from the branches by a 
fiber like a cord. Each fruit was six inches 
in diameter by a foot and a half long, and 
was very beautiful, though not fit to eat. 
Mrs. Baker, with the consent of her hus- 
band, named their place of rest Delladilla, 
“for it was,” says she, “the most agreeable 
spot of all that we had found in Africa.” 

In Deiladilla Mrs. Baker, with one or 
two servants, was in the habit of Staying, as 
her husband and his fellow-hunters went 
out in adventure over the hills and valleys. 
Several times she accompanied her hus- 
band, especially when he went to hunt the 
hippopotami, that abounded in that river 
near the camp. The short name of these 
monsters was hippo. Sometimes as many 
as fifty could be seen at once, lounging on 
sand-banks, or by the edges of the Steam 
or lazily swimming with little baby hippos 
on their backs in the water, which was here 
thirty or forty feet deep and two to three 
hundred feet in width. 

Elephants are great robbers. 
travel a distance of thirty or mor 
the early part of the evening t 
dhurra, or cornfield, cultivated 
tives, and having satisfied th 
they will hurry back over the 
and hide themselves for the day-time in a 

jungle or thicket of bushes and trees In 
the neighborhood of Delladilla fie ele- 
phants had repeatedly done much mischief 
to a large plantation of dhurra. The S 
ple owning it had made repeated ap) fea 
tions to Mr. Baker, he having freee, 
to. help drive the elephants off, inaete at 
ingly, having made the men Promise to ae 
exactly as he desired, he started off soit 
nine o’clock one night to one of the lar est 
fields. With him were three of his one 
men carrying spare rifles. Toward ten 
o’clock they listened, and heard at a short 
distance in the dhurra a crisp, short crack- 
ling. It was a herd of elephants, breakin 
and eating, and trampling beneath their feet 
the stalks of corn, The moon was at its 


They will 
€ miles in 
© reach a 
by the na- 
cir hunger, 
thirty miles 


full, and very bright, and going forward a 
few paces Mr. Baker saw at a glance nine 
huge forms, slate-colored and dusky in hue. 
Cautioning his men to keep close to him 
with the spare guns so as to be ready for 
any emergency, he crept along the alleys 
formed by the tall rows of the dhurra, and 
soon came up within a few feet of one of 
the hindermost and largest. As the wind 
was blowing from the elephants toward the 
hunting party they did not scent the danger. 
At length Mr. Baker stood so close to 
the huge beast that he could have touched 
his tail with his rifle. Just at the same in- 
stant it must have discovered the presence 
of danger, for it quickly turned its head 
half round toward Mr. Baker, and was 
about to rush upon him, when, with uplifted 
rifle, he dropped it dead in its tracks by a 
well-directed shot through the temple. 
Jumping forward past the great body, he 
fired the left-hand barrel at a second ele- 
phant that had advanced from behind; it 
also fell. Now came the moment for a 
grand rush as they stumbled in confusion 
over the last fallen elephant and jammed 
together in a dense mass, with their im- 
mense ears forming a picture of intense 
astonishment! Where were the three men 
and the spare guns? Here was a grand 
opportunity to run in and make short work, 
right and left, with the corn-stealers. Every 
body had bolted, and Mr. Baker stood in 
advance of the dead elephant, calling for 
his rifles in vain. At length one of the 
three, Bacheet by name, came up, but it 
was too late, the fallen elephant in the herd 
had risen from the ground, and they had all 
hustled off at a great pace and were gone, 
and Mr. Baker had killed but one. Where 
were the other men, who had so solemnly 
promised to stand by him to the last? 
They were not to be seen, and it was only 
after repeated callings and assurances that 
the elephants were gone’ that they could be 
induced to come forth from their shiding- 
places. ; ¥ 
What do you think Mr. Baker did with 
the cowards? “I was obliged,” says he, 
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“to admonish the whole party by a little 
physical treatment,” which means that he 
cut a good tough switch from the nearest 
tree, and there, at eleven o'clock at night, 
gave each of the men, particularly Bacheet, 
a whipping such as made the blood tingle 
from their backs to the tops of their heads 
and to the ends of their toes. Ever after 
that Mr. Baker had no trouble with any of 
them. They stood close by him in all sub- 
sequent elephant hunts, and, strange as it 


| may seem, Bacheet and himself, while hunt- 

| ing together a month afterward in a jungle 

| of kittar bushes forty miles away, killed by 
the first shot the elephant that was wounded 
and that fell in the dhurra field! It was a 

| whipping that did some good, but, poor 
fellows! they had never been to school, and 
could understand nothing else. 

One night while sleeping in Delladilla, 
| Mr, Baker had a dream—a very singular 
| dream. He thought he had been out ele- 
phant-hunting all day long, 
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and that on his return home 
he encountered a lion in the 
way, who would neither ad- 
vance nor retreat. He had 
with him a double-barreled 
rifle, called the Tatham Rifle, 
No. 10, heavily loaded. He 
shouted to the lion, but he did 
Not move; he shouted again, 
but his lionship continued 
motionless. So, drawing up 
his rifle, he fired, but the gun 
exploded and knocked him, in- 
Stead of the lion, down. The 
dream awoke him, and he told 
his wife of it. Next morning 
Was ordnance day, when all 
the pistols, rifles, and swords 
they had were to be cleaned 
and tried. Remembering his 
dream, he had the Tatham 
No. 10 lightly loaded and car- 
tied to a distance, and with 
strong cord tied to a tree. 
Then a fishing-line was at- 
tached to the trigger, and 
going off a hundred yards or 
more, one of the men pulled 
the trigger, and the gun was 
fired. It went all to pieces. 
The locks were blown entirely 
away, and the stock was shat- 
tered into fragments ; nothing 
remained but the thick end 
near the shoulder-plate. “Had 
I fired the rifle in the usual 
way,” said Mr. Baker, “I must 
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have been instantly killed. The dream 
seemed to me a sort of angel sent to save 
my life.” 

Along with one of the servant women 
was a little boy, an orphan, whose name 
was Abbai. 
war, and his mother was carried off as a 
slave by the Arabs. Abbai being not 
quite three years old, the slave-dealers did 
not wish to be troubled with carrying him 
along, so they left him to die, when one of 
Mrs. Baker’s women found him, and took 
him in charge. He was a chubby, hand- 
some little fellow, with big, round cheeks 
as black as coal, but very shiny, and ae 
that sparkled almost like diamonds, Mr. 
Baker, when he made short hunting excur- 
sions to the river for ducks, was in the habit 
of letting Abbai go with him. Little as he 
was, he always walked, and when the shoot- 
ing was over he would pick up 
over his shoulders two or three of 
est birds, and so march back in triumph to 
Delladilla. Hercules was the Harte, dict 
Mr. Baker would sometimes give him ne 
cause he was so strong. Abbai did’ not 
know what the word meant, but he would 
answer to it as well as to his true name. 

\ Mrs. Baker taught him his salaams, ‘that 
is, how to say “yes, sir,” “no sir,” “ res 
ma’am,” “no, ma’am,” good ae 
= c ing, 
good evening,” and “how do you do,” 
and to make bows also. How do you tl ink 
they fed Abbai? He fed himecit ae 
Baker had some big gourds, Dar aon 
boiled half a gallon ands baying 
gallon of goat’s milk, she 

would pour nearly or quite half of it int 
one of these gourds, and then when it i" a 
become cool enough he would sit do: a 
a stool made for him by Mr, Bakery. a 
drink it up. Then again he had a a 
wooden bowl, out of which he ate his aie 
ner of soup or porridge. oe 

Abbai had a goat of which h 
and on whose back he would sometim: 
clamber for a ride around the camp. Many 
a time the goat balked, and jumping nee 
denly on his hind legs, would send his rider 
half a dozen feet behind to fall on his back. 


and sling 
the heavi- 


© was fond, 


His father had been killed in | 
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At evening he was always ready for a romp 
with some of the men of the camp, but 
when he became tired he would crawl to 
Mrs. Baker’s chair, and getting under, 
would fall asleep without a single hush-a- 
by-baby, or so much as one rock of a 
cradle. When sound asleep, one of the 
women would pick him up and put him to 
bed on a piece of carpet that lay in the 
tent. 

On Sundays Mr. Baker would never go 
hunting. It was a great day to Abbai, for 
then he would sit on Mrs. Baker's lap, or 
on his little stool, and hear her tell stories 
about the boys and girls in the country she 
came from. Sometimes, too, she would tell 
him stories from the Bible in simple, plain 
words, or would sing him a song or two. 
He would try himself to do as she did, and 
learned parts of two or three hymns. 

At last the day came for saying good-by 
to Delladilla. It was like packing up to 
leave home, never to find another. 
morning was fine,” says Mr. Baker, “and 
my men and my horses seemed stirred with 
mingled emotions of inspiration and regret. 
We were about to plunge into a country 
beyond, romantic indeed, but filled with 
unknown dangers. ‘Delladilla! Delladilla!? 
said my wife in an undertone of pathos, 
‘Delladilla, farewell! A farewell it was, 
for we never found a retreat such as it in 
all our subsequent wanderings.” 

It may only be a conceit of mine, but I 
have thought that each one of us in our 
wanderings through this world have in our 
pleasant homes, where father and mother, 
and brothers and sisters are so kind and 
so true, a Delladilla to our hearts—a place 
to which, whenever worn or tired, we can 
turn and be at rest. Ought we not to prize 
those homes, keeping ever in mind the 
thought that some day we may be called to 
leave them and go out into the great wilder- 
ness of this world’s cares, never to return 
again only as pilgrims and sojourners ? 

“But what became,” I hear some one 
say, “of Abbai?” I hardly dare tell you. 
He was taken some distance in the journey, 
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CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


and then left in a large village of African 
people. The parting between him and Mr. 
and Mrs. Baker, whom he had learned to 
love as father and mother, was affecting. 
“Take me with you, Sitty, please take me 
with you, Sitty,” said he to Mrs. Baker ; 
the word “Sitty” in his language meaning 
lady. But he was too small to go along, so 
a woman of the village picked him up and 
carried him back, while the party marched 
forward. 

I do not know whether Abbai is living or 
not. If he is his age must be about seven. 


Young as he was when with Mr. and Mrs. 
Baker, he had learned to be very thoughtful 
and kind, and always kept before him the 
proper way of addressing them. If a poor 
little orphan like him, who had never seen 
& Paper, or a book, or a school, had in so 
short a time learned to be so exemplary, 
I wonder if there is any boy or girl who 
reads this sketch, and who has for years 
had the advantages of the day and Sun- 
day school, together with the best of maga- 


zines and books, wi i 
Abbai. » Will fall below poor little 
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FLORA’S TRIBUTARIES, 


LORA MAYNARD is, generally 
speaking, a happy and contented 
girl. It may be needful to men- 
tion this fact, because, at the 
moment when I must introduce 

her to you the expression of her counte- 

nance might justify a different opinion. In 


sas had been looking out of the library 
i c for the last five minutes with a 
Owl on her forehead that would have 
done credit to a small thunder-cloud. 
It was a glorious Autumn afternoon, and 
the owners of horses seemed perfectly 
aware of the fact, for a brilliant cavalcade 
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of carriages and riders had been passing 
for half an hour in the direction of the 
avenue which led out of the city. 

“Such a splendid day for a ride!” said 
Flora to herself aloud. “And there is 
Amy Reed on her little black pony, a birth- 
day gift from her uncle. I wish / had an 
uncle that cared enough for me to give me 
a pony. It’s no use, I shall never have 
any thing half so beautiful. There, she is 
looking this way. How proud she is! I 
won’t bow; she does not care for me, now 
that she has her pony.” 

And so Flora went on, persuading her- 
self that she was really a very unhappy 
young person, quite neglected by all the 
world, her dearest friend included. It so 
happened that her mother and sisters had 
gone out before Flora’s return from school 
and that, perhaps, added to her misan- 
thropic mood. It may be that the little girl 
was more tired than usual; at all events 
as she leaned her hot cheek against he 
cushions of her chair, things indoors and 
out began to assume rather 
and attitudes. ee prey eee 

Presently a tiny voice fell upon 7 
so soft and so near that it he eve 
in the folds of her dress. “ What will the 
have, these human creatures,” said ii 
voice, “when the whole world can not fur- 
nish treasures rich and varied enough to 
make them happy? In the beautiful valley 


of Switzerland, from which | came, thou- 
sands of men, women, and children toil da 
and night to make and burnish watches e 
these wealthy tyrants, whose mone rales 
all the people in the world their alives 2 “ 
“You are right there,” said a 
which seemed to proceed 
of crimson cashmere. 
man beings toil that the 
but every creature in land a 
laid under tribute. Why, Scie ee 
can’t so much as pick up an honest fying 
in ‘the sunny vales of cool Cashmere,’ e 
on the green mountain slopes of Spain, but 
presently she is invited to part with her 
mantle of wool for the benefit of some little 


a softer voice, 
from Flora’s dress 
“And not only hu- 
se may be gratified, 


mistress on this side the world, who wears 
it with never a ‘thank you.’ Nor is this 
all, for the original color is not good enough 
for her, and millions of harmless insects 
must yield up their life blood to dye it this 
beautiful crimson. Just soit was in ancient 
times, when every robe of imperial purple 
cost the lives of a million innocent crea- 
tures ; at least, so I have learned from my 
cousin the sheepskin, who infolds that great 
Cyclopedia. But in those days the world 
had only one emperor, or two at the most; 
now every merchant’s daughter wears gar- 
ments fit for a princess.” 

Before she had finished a deep sigh 
seemed to shake the whole frame of the 
chair where Flora was sitting. ‘Did you 
ever hear of those grand old forests of 
tropical America, where the life of Nature 
was so long uninvaded by the conquering 
forces of man? There was my home; there, 
a mighty tree, I waved my leafy branches 
for a hundred years before a white face ever 
peered into our wild retreat. But now the 
deep and charmed recesses of Nature are 
laid open and her costliest treasures de- 
spoiled, for kingly man must have rosewood 
for his cabinets, gorgeous plumage and dyes 
for his apparel, and potent drugs to heal 
the effects of his luxury.” 

The carpet spoke in a lower tone: “Was 
ever on earth such pride as these human 
creatures display? Common ground is too 
coarse for them to tread upon; even the 
fine woods of the forest, smoothed by the 
nicest art, are too hard for their dainty feet, 
and gorgeous carpets, which three hundred 
years ago their proudest monarchs would 
have envied, are now needful to the com- 
fort of every common plebeian.” 

Flora moved uneasily, and a little cam- 
bric handkerchief fell on the floor. A faint, 
perfumed sigh arose, which seemed to say, 
“Ah, yes, and they are not satisfied with 
the tribute rendered to sovereigns, but must 
have the incense due to gods. A million 
of flowers have yielded their sweet lives to 
perfume the toilet of my little lady here. 
The vast rose-gardens of Southern France 
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send their fragrant breath over the sea to 
add one more luxury for her enjoyment.” 

The gleam of a scarlet feather now 
caught Flora’s attention, for the little tuft 
of plumes on her turban seemed in an 
unusual flutter. “None of your civilized 
life for me,” said a soft but spirited voice. 
“T came from the great wild continent of 
Africa, and little you tamed creatures know 
of the wonders I have seen. Ah, what a 
chase we had over the plains that day of 
my capture! We sold ourselves dear, if 
human breath is of any account. Those 
mighty hunters, I presume, must be vassals 
of my sovereign lady, or she must exert 
some magical power over them, for they 
scoured over leagues of sand as if their 
very lives depended on success, and only to 
get a handful of feathers for her hat!” 

A clear but quiet tone came from the 
ring on Flora’s finger. “ This all-conquer- 
ing man is not content with rifling the 
earth’s surface of its beauty, but must 
plunge into its depths and uncover dark 
recesses, which have lain hidden since the 
foundation of the world. Every mine must 
give up its treasures, the mountain veins 
their gold, Brazil and Golconda their dia- 
monds, the very ocean its pearls, and all to 
adorn these thankless children of men, who 
accept all this tribute as if they were sov- 
ereigns born to receive it.” 

Flora moved uneasily in her dream; but 
a spell seemed to rest upon her, while 
another voice, grander than all the rest, 
sounding, indeed, like a concert of innumer- 
able voices, yet gentle and subdued as the 
sighing of a forest in a breeze, proceeded 
from the stately ranks of books that adorned 
the shelves: “So was it written from the 
beginning, that all this wondrous globe, with 
the life of bird and beast, the grandeur of 
the forest, and the wealth of the mine, 
should be for the service of man, whom 


God created in his own image. For him 
the ages have toiled, for him the mountains 
were builded and the seas enchained within 
their rocky barrier, for him the winds fulfill 
their mission and the seasons follow each 
other in one constant circle, bringing food 
and gladness. And more—for him, the 
man of to-day, men. of all past ages have 
toiled, and suffered, and sought out knowl- 
edge from the hidden mines of truth, so 
that the wisdom of the past is the richest 
treasure he enjoys. But is it because man 
is absolute monarch that all these treasures 
are. poured out at his feet? No; he him- 
self is but a subject prince, and owes a 
constant tribute of grateful praise and rev- 
erent love and unfaltering service to the 
Infinite Sovereign whose goodness has pro- 
vided for him all these blessings.” 

In the silence which followed Flora 
thought she heard another voice, sweeter 
but still more solemn than all the rest, pro- 
ceeding from the great Bible which lay 
upon the table. It seemed to say, “God 
so loved the world that Ze gave his only 
begotten Son.” And he died for all, that 
they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them and rose again.” 

4 Ns bien lora’s own heart that spoke next. 
s nings are ministering to me, can 
not I be of some use to others? Is it 
really the business of the world to make 
me happy? What have I ever done for the 
world that all the world should be paying 
me tribute? And th } aan 
fas en that greatest gift 
fee Bi _So that even God himself has 
wed his dearest treasure upon us— 
upon me? And have I not even accepted 
— unspeakable gift? What have I to do? 
eae as but give my whole self as a 
Ove and thankfulness to the 


great Fat i r 
o ather in heaven. Nl 
to me?” » Who has given al 


+ 
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EDDIE’S GARDEN. 


CHAPTER L 


put on his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and was snugly en- 
sconced in his easy chair. Then 
was the time to make his re- 
he knew that his father always 


quest, for 


listened to any thing he might have to say 


at that time. before attending to his letters 
and papers. 

“Father, can I have a piece of ground 
for a garden?” 

“Why, what do you want of a garden, 
my son? You would soon tire of it, I fear, 
and let it run to weeds.” 

“T think not, father; and besides I could 
earn some money.” 

He had learned not to be too sure, for he 
knew that his father was often right when 
he was mistaken. i 

“I don’t know, my son; I will think 
of it.” 

Eddie knew that his father meant just 
what he said; he knew that he would Bink 
about it and let him know, 
morning his father called him 
where he was writing. 

“Bow much land do you 
asked. 

“TI don’t know, father; not 
piece. I had better have a lit 
good care of ‘it. 
pieces.” 

“ANY? 

“Yes, father ; one for work and 
for play, as Rollo did.” 

“O, yes, I understand now, 
think what put it into your head to have 
garden. You have been reading © Rollo. bis 

“Yes, sir; and if you should let me ave 
some land I should want some condi: 
the same as Rollo had.” 

“T like your wisdom in choosing a small 


The next 
to the desk 
want?” he 


a very large 
. tle and take 
I would like to have two 


the other 


I could n’t 


tions, 


HOW HE GOT THE GROUND. 


to do 
You 
I will 


piece; and then it is a good plan 
every thing in a business-like manner. 
shall have two pieces of land, and 
write the conditions now.” 

Eddie stood by the desk while he wrote. 
Soon the “conditions” were finished, and 
he handed them to Eddie, who read them 
aloud, as follows: 


“ CONDITIONS 
“On which I let Edwin have two pieces of land to cul- 
tivate ; the one to be called his WORKING-GARDEN and 
the other his PLAVING-GARDEN. 

“1. In cultivating his working-garden he is to 
take the advice of his father, and follow it faith- 
fully in every respect. 

“2, He is not to work on his play-garden at 
any time when there is work needing to be done 
upon his working-garden. 

“3. If he lets his working-garden get out of 
order, and I give him notice of it, then if it is 
not put in order again within three days after 
receiving the notice, he is to forfeit the garden 
and all that is growing upon it. 

“4. Whatever he raises he may sell to me, his 
father, at the market price. 

“WILLIAM TRUE. 


“ Oakdale, April 1, 18—. 


“Conditions accepted. Epwin TRUE.” 


After reading the conditions Eddie signed 
them himself, as you see. 

“When can you see about the land?” 

“To-night.” 

Eddie was content to wait, and when not 
at his studies, or working, he passed his 
time in making plans about “his garden,” 
as to where it should be, but determined 
that it should be a very fine garden indeed. 
Still he knew that he was not unlike Rollo, 
and had too often been tempted to put off 
till to-morrow that which ought to be done 
to-day. 

There is a real pleasure in planting seeds 
and seeing tender green plants spring up 
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from the earth, some beautiful flowers, 
others common vegetables, both equally 
necessary to our happiness, and it might be 
well if every one would remember that God 
made it all, and pronounced it alike “good.” 

Some of you may think that the flowers 
are the best. Some sturdy, matter-of-fact 
farmer would call your fine flowers trash, 
and would give neither time nor ground for 
other than that which would bring money. 
You would call this wrong; see that in 
after years when you are meeting the stern 
realities of life—as you will do—that you 
do not choke out your love for “the good, 
the pure, and the beautiful” in your striv- 
ings for gain. 

You will not wonder that Eddie was 
pleasantly employed in his mind, forming 
plans of what he would plant, how long 
before it would be up, of what nice times 
he would have in this same garden, and of 
what he should do with the money he 
should get! 

Night came, and with it came his father. 
Eddie knew that there would be no unnec- 
essary delay, no putting it off till some other 
time; he knew that his father would see 
about his garden, because he had said that 
he would. And this practice of always 
being prompt in fulfilling a promise and 
doing a thing when it should be done was 
of far more practical benefit to Eddie than 
many lectures on the subject. Eddie and 
his father went to the garden. 

“Now, Eddie, will you be satisfied with 
a-piece eight feet wide running from the 
pumpkin-sweet tree here to the grape- 
arbor ?” 

“O, yes, sir! I would rather have it than 
any other place there is. But is n’t it 
too much? I did not expect so large a 
piece.” 

There is some pleasure in doing for a 
child that knows when to be satisfied. 

“J think not. In thinking it over I have 
decided that you can manage it, and keep 
it looking nicely, too.” 

Eddie felt pleased at his father’s confi- 
dence in him, and mentally determined, 


“He shall not be disappointed in me; I 
will keep it nice.” 

Confidence begets a desire to deserve it, 
to prove that it is not misplaced. Expect 
well of the children and let them know it, 
and they will do well. 

“And now about the play-garden ?” 

“Why, I thought this to be all, and this 
was more than I expected.” 

_ “Don’t you wish any more? You asked 
for two pieces.” 

“I don’t know, father; I shall want to 
make this look well, and—” 

“And you are afraid that if you have 
more that you will neglect this.” 

“Yes, father? 

SET think not. That piece in the lower 
part of the garden by the seed-bed, the 
strip which_borders on the brook, you may 
have for a play-garden, and if I see that 
you are hard driven sometimes I may man- 
age to help you a bit.” 

“That piece of ground will be nice; I 
love to be by the brook so well. But will 
it not be throwing it away to use it for a 
play-garden 2” 

“I do not consider any thing ‘thrown 


Paice 5 
eMay which gives innocent pleasure to my 
boy,” his father replied. 


Eddie was pleased again. He saw how 


aa his father loved him, and he thought 
2 a for the thousandth time proba- 
Se . ow good I ought to be to pay 
“But if you should help me will what I 
Baise belong to me?” he asked doubtfully. 
Cer tainly, if I should be minded to give 
ite a little help now and then. And then 
‘any you might help me a little in re- 


¢ 
; ‘O, yes, father. But then—” And here 
ne paused as q 


sak sense of the responsibility 

rat rested on him as proprietor of two 

pieces of land rushed through his mind. 

But I shall have so much to do!” and he 
looked sober and sighed. 

His father laughed. 
- Well, but, father,” Eddie pleaded. 
Yes, I know that you will have much 
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hard work to do, and I shall be well satis- 
fied if you keep your work-garden in good 
order. I should have thought by that look 
and the accompanying sigh that you had 
come into possession of a three-hundred- 
acre farm !” and he laughed again. 

Eddie could n’t see why his father was 
so very pleased. 

“Well, father,” pursued Eddie, as soon 
as that gentleman had become sufficiently 
sober to proceed to business, “what is to 
be done first? You were to give me advice, 
you know.” 

“It will simply need to be raked smoothly 
over, for it is already plowed, harrowed, 
manured, and spaded. After you have 
finished we will hold a consultation as to 
the seeds best to plant.” 

“JT "Il do it now,” said Eddie. 
who is we?” 

“You, your mother, sister Annie, and 
myself,” said his father as he walked away. 

Eddie went at once to the tool-house. 
where every thing had a place and was a 
it, and, selecting a light garden rake took 
it down and at once went about his anne 

He worked pretty fast, and when “aE 
dusk, his work was finished, and the Sales 
returned to its place, he was pretty ti 

y tired, 
and pretty well pleased, too. 

. He slept soundly that night, and appre- 
ciated the fact that “the rest of the labor- 
ing man and boy is sweet,” although he 
did not form his thoughts into just these 
words, * 


“But 


CHAPTER II, 

THE GARDEN society, 

The “council” was held th 

ing in the sitting-room, ri 

prayers, and an animated di 
among the members of the « Garp 

EN Soct- 

ETY,” as Mr. True named the select eed 

bly, which consisted of Mr. True, Mrs 

. . u Se 

True, Eddie’s sister Annie, Eddie himself, 

and the cook, Dinah, who insisted that 

there was “nothin’ so good for de chile to 

plant as radishes.” Now if Dinah had a 


€ next morn- 
ight away after 
Scussion ensued 


weakness—the dear, good soul she was, 
even if she did carry it incased in ebony— 
this weakness, I say, was for radishes. So 
radishes went into the memoranda. Dinah 
was satisfied, and with a joyful grin dis- 
appeared kitchenward. 

Then Eddie proposed pop-corn. That 
was at once put down by the Secretary 
without discussion. 

The President, Mr. True, proposed cu- 
cumbers. This was finally amended to 
read “ watermelons.” 

The Secretary, Annie, “ wished her favor- 
ite tomatoes to be remembered, and _re- 
ceived the attention due them.” 

The Treasurer, Eddie, “did n’t like to- 
matoes,” but with a martyr-like air, and a 
grimace, he sacrificed self for the general 
good, and tomatoes were booked. 

Then he would have pepper-grass, and 
lettuce added to the growing list. Then 
“long white French” turnips. 

“O, yes,” suddenly exclaimed Eddie, 
“and some ‘ Winter cherries,’ ” 

Next “Champion of England peas” and 
some “ Hubbard squashes” completed the 
list of vegetables. 

Then the Secretary recited a list of bo- 
tanical names of flowers a yard or so long. 

“O, dear,” he sighed, “I want some 
sweet peas, and morning-glories, and nas- 
tertiums, and portulaccas, and—” 

“ Diclytra Spectabilis,” parenthesised the 
incorrigible Secretary. 

“Yes, and a Dielytra”—Eddie remem- 
bered the name—‘“and a_snap-dragon, 
and—” 

“And you had best plant these first and 
see if you have room to finish up the re- 
mainder of a seedman’s list. I will furnish 
you with the vegetable seeds; the Vice- 
President, your mother, will attend to the 
floral department. And now it is time that 
I was off, and the meeting is adjourned.” 

“ Garden Society,” corrected Eddie. 

“IT would beg the society’s pardon,” pull- 
ing on his boots; “the ‘Garden Society’ 
is adjourned’””—this as he disappeared 
through the door. 
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CHANTICLEER. 


A HANDSOME blade is Chanticleer, 
The boldest of the bold, 

A sturdy chiel, unknown to fear, 
As any knight of old. 

A nice discernment gives his crest, 
His jaunty coat confers ; 

All noble deeds his rank attest, 
He honoreth his sfz7s. 


The very type of gallants, too, 
And ne’er an errant knight 

More favors for the fair would do, 
Or put more foes to flight. 


If Chanticleer a treasure finds, 
He heralds it around ; 

‘Those traits that dwell in sordid minds 
In him are never found. 


Through all the day he guards his realms, 
At night his ‘larum cries 

The prowling thief with terror whelms ; 
He drops his spoil and flics, 


The acres of his broad domain 
He guards with noble zeal ; 


Should rash intruaer entrance gain 
He must his mettle feel. 


If ever conquered when he wars, 
How tarnished is his fame ! 

Though bearing off a thousand scars, 
His only sense is shame. 


But if he conquers in the fight, 
A very braggart shows ; 

But, unlike human braggarts quite, 
He wins before he crows. 


Those virtues which in war are great, 

2 Are greater yet in peace; 

Tis then his step speaks lordly state, 
Instinct with grace and ease. 

And when he round his household calls 
No prouder can he be; 

No baron through his feudal halls 
Treads statelier than he. 


His plumes droop down in graceful falls, 
T heir beauty weighs them down; 

His princely head each eye inthralls, 
And well deserves a crown. 


MOTHER’S LOVE, 


‘Tue cider-duck, in loving care, 
Unhceeding, lays her bosom bare 
To weave her skillful nest 
Of moss and twigs close intertwined, 
With softest down that home is lined, 
Plucked from her gentle breast. 


Within this safe and warm retreat, 
The chirpings of her fledglings greet 
The parent’s ’raptured ear; 
She cares for neither cold nor rain, 
Sighs not for weariness or pain, 
So they have naught to fear. 


L heard a tale, long, long ago, 

Of one who toiled through frost and snow, 
Bearing her tender child. 

She sank at length, benumbed with cold, 

And, drawing close each scanty fold, 
Wept as her infant smiled. 


No house was Near, no friend at hand, 
— wandered through an unknown Jand, 
o — home her footsteps pressed ; 
intry winds swept keenly by, 
And soon her infant’s wailing cry 
The mother’s heart oppressed. 


sont her by the morning light, 
oe ee Heaven had winged its flight ; 
Wen = within her arm, 
sh : ped Close as when she passed away, 
ittle infant smiling lay, 
And slept secure from harm. 


Ye little ones, subdued and pale, 

Who listen to this truthful tale, 
Thank God, who reigns above, 

If he has granted you to know 

The chiefest boon he gives belov— 
A mother’s tender love. 
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SIX STEPS TO RUIN. 


FOURTH STEP. 


“ The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind seems never weary, 

The vine still clings to the moldering wall, 

And at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary." 


HESE words of our fireside 
poet recurred to the mind of 
Clarence’s mother one chill No- 


the casement out on the cheerless 
prospect. She was a sorrowful woman, 
grown old before her time. She might 
have added with truthfulness the remaining 
words of the poet: 


“ My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary, 
My thoughts still cling to the moldering past, 
And the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary.” 


The little daughter, to whom her 
heart had clung so fondly in her 
widowhood, had been borne to an 
early grave. The son, who should 
__ have been the stay and staff of her 
declining years, was a constant 
~~ source of sorrow and anguish, 

At a late hour this Autumn day 
he lounged down to the breakfast 
table, and turned with a dissatisfied 
look from one thing to another as 
his mother placed them before him, 

“This is a pretty breakfast to set 
before a fellow. I wish I had staid 
in bed.” 

“It is the best I have in the 
house, Clarence, and the best I can 
afford to get.” 

She did not tell him she had her- 
self breakfasted from a crust of 
bread dipped in a cup of tea with- 
out sugar or milk in it. 

“Tf you’d give me a quarter I°q 
go down to the saloon and get mea 
plate of oysters.” 


vember day as she looked from | 


| “J have n’t the quarter for you, Clarence, 
and it will take all I can earn this week to 
| get us a little fuel and pay for our last 
| month’s flour. I can not sce what we shall 
| do for food. I wish you would cut off a 
little wood for me, Clarence, before you go 
out,” she entreated as he rose from his 
chair after making a hasty meal. 

“T hate cutting wood; you know I wasn’t 
brought up to it. Besides, I have n’t time. 
Get some fellow to knock off a few sticks 
for‘you. For ten cents he could cut enough 
to last you all day. I would n’t bother to 
buy fuel as long as there are so many of 
those palings left on the garden fence, 


Might as well use them and give me the 


| money you were going to buy wood with. 


eee se 


Can ’t expect a fellow to earn any thing 
without a little capital to start with. Come, 
now, can ’t you hand over a dollar?” 
No, Clarence, I can not. If you only 
would go into some steady business, my son, 
it would be so much better for both of us.” 
“That’s the old tune,” 
as he stuck his hat on the side of his head 
and picked up his cane, “I think I ‘Il 


said he angrily, 


adjourn to a little more cheerful society,” | 


and going out he slammed the door atter 
him. 

The poor, broken-hearted mother sighed 
as she turned to the table and cleared away 
the plates and cups. Her heart had got 
used to aching. Do you ever make your 
mother’s heart ache ? 

She went out that morning in the pitiless 
rain and cut the wood for herself, as she 
had done so many times before. Either her 
heart troubles had made her forgetful, or 
she was growing careless of a life so full 
of sorrows; but whatever the reason, she 
neglected to take off her wet garments 
when she came into the house. Before 
night she was very ill, and a kind neighbor 
dropping in, prevailed on her to go to bed, 
while she busied herself in applying such 
simple remedies as she considered suitable, 
for the woman steadily refused to have a 
physician called. 

While his mother was thus periling life 
and health to perform his duties, where was 
the wayward son for whom she had _ sacri- 
ficed so much? He had sauntered off, ac- 
cording to custom, to his favorite haunt of 
the billiard-room, with its convenient liquor- 
saloon and similar surroundings. There 
for an hour he wasted his strength and 
manhood in the childish game of playing 
great marbles with a stick. 

“A fellow needs some exercise to warm 
his blood such a dull morning,” he said. 

Much as he importuned his mother for 
money, there seemed always enough left in 
his pocket for a glass of liquor and a cigar. 
The arts he resorted to in order to gain 
these sums were best known to that class 
of young men who boast of “living by their 
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wits.” It is safer for the soul not “to 
enter into their secret.” They are all deeds 
of darkness, and as such they will stand 
revealed at the last day. i 

It was Clarence’s great ambition to be- 
come a eat billiard champion.” His 
mind had been fired by the example of 
several ignorant foreigners, mostly from 
Ireland, who had, by*dint of much practice, 
acquired considerable skill of eye and arm 
in this game. They began their career by 
setting up pins in bowling alleys and wait- 
ing about the saloons, and ‘by degrees 
“rose” to their present great popularity. 
If the same time and effort had been de- 
voted to some noble, worthy pursuit they 


might have gained a championship worth 
the name. 


There are few who make the plea of 
“exercise? the excuse for frequenting these 
haunts of evil who might not find abundant 
exercise of a far more health-giving kind in 
the paths of every-day duty. This was 
certainly Clarence’s case. It would have 
been far more manly, to say nothing of any 
higher consideration, to have strengthened 
his arm over the woodsaw rather than to 
have permitted a delicate mother to per- 
form such drudgery. We boast of our re- 
finement and superiority to heathen nations, 
but a life of dissipation brings down the 


highest to the level of the Hottentot in 
mind and heart. 


FIFTH STEP. 


Before the day was done the opportunity 
occurred for which Clarence had all day 
long kept a sharp look-out. “A chicken to 
pick” walked into his net in the shape of 
whe eee lad who had come to town 
ae “ summer’s earnings in his pocket, 
i xlous to see the sights and get rid of his 
ae Clarence helped him so industri- 

isly in the latter that when he staggered 
away from the saloon at the beginning of 
nightfall it was with a very light purse and 
a heavy head. 

Exulting in his “good luck,” he went 
home rather earlier than usual, and on his 
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way stopped to purchase a chicken for his 
supper. 

“JT? have mother cook it this very night, 
if it is late,” he said to himself. “I will 
have one decent meal once a year any 
how,” and he proceeded to add various 
delicacies to his purchases. He took care 
in all things to provide such things as he 
relished, without any ‘regard to what his 
mother liked. 

He looked down scornfully into the well- 
filled market-basket of a young carpenter 
who was providing for to-morrow’s fare. 
His supplies were all plain and substantial, 
and evidently he “counted the cost” of the 
smallest of them. But if they were frugal 
they were abundant, and paid for in honest 
money. 

As the young man turned, the shop-light 
fell upon his face, and Clarence recognized 


his old friend Alfred. What a contrast the 
years had wrought between the two! Hon- 
est industry had developed the form of the 
one into a manly, noble figure, had made 
the eye bright and the step elastic, while a 
life of unselfish devotion to a_ beloved 
mother had kept the heart pure and warm. 
Dissipation had stamped out all the fine 
lines in the face of the other, had enfeebled 
the frame, made the step unsteady, and yet 
all this was but a shadow of the inner wreck 
of heart and soul. Perhaps he felt this con- 
trast in some slight degree, for he hurried 
on without speaking, and soon came within 
sight of his own home. 

But what could mean those hurrying 
lights that flitted by the windows ? 

“And a woman's waving shadow 

Was passing to and fro, 

Now rising to the ceiling, 

Now bowing and bending low.” 

It was not her small figure he 
knew full well, and another in 
the cottage at that hour was an 
unusual sight indeed. A sudden 
trembling seized his frame, and 
a strange foreboding of some- 
thing dreadful, he knew not what, 
took possession of his spirit. 
So a guilty conscience often 
causes us to tremble at the shak- 
ing of a leaf. 

Mechanically he walked on 
and entered the house. His pur- 
chases were laid on the table, 
but she was not there to receive 
them. A glance into the little 
bedroom showed him his mother 
tossing upon her pillow in a high 
delirium of fever, and two neigh- 
bors striving to do what they 
could for her comfort. Few 
words were wasted on Clarence, 
but he was bidden to call a 
physician as quickly as possible. 
He walked away like one in a 
dream. It was the first service 
he had rendered his mother in 
many along day. Did he think 
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of that as he trod the streets. A glance 
through the half-closed shutters of Alfred’s 
cheery home as he passed it on his way 
seemed purposely to mock his dreary mood. 
He turned half angrily from the view. 

“That fellow is always crossing my path,” 
he muttered. Alfred’s untiring devotion to 
a feeble mother had been a ceaseless re- 
proach to his boyhood and manhood. 

The physician came and stood by his 
patient’s side, but his looks and words were 
not encouraging. Clarence shrunk 
from the keen, searching glance of those 
gray eyes as a neighbor recounted the ex- 
posure of the morning which had brought 
on this fearful attack. 

“And where were you, young man, while 
your mother was sawing wood this Novem- 
ber day ?” 

For once Clarence’s brazen look forsook 
him, and he felt himself withered by that 
glance, as if the old doctor’s eyes had been 
burning glasses. Those words rang in his 
ears for days afterward, and he felt himself 
in a sense his mother’s murderer. He 
wandered about with a haggard look, while 
his mother’s life hung by a thread, but there 
were few to sympathize with him. 

At last the brittle thread was snapped, 
and Clarence was alone. Alfred and his 
mother came and went, the only ones who 
felt sincere pity for the youth. Alfred’s 
manly, honest hand was held out to him 
cordially, and with all his eloquence he 
sought to win him from his evil compan- 
ions. For a time his heart seemed soft- 
ened, and it was hoped he would yield to 
better influences. But before the snow 
was white upon her grave he had returned 
to the mire again. He sold her little prop- 
erty and the cottage where they lived, and 
on this little sum he proposed to lead “a 
gentleman’s life” for the rest of his days. 

O, if one could shut their eyes to the 
after-career of such youths! But the fear- 
ful reality stares us in the face at every 
turn in life. It is so. hard to stop when you 
are running fast down the hill. Faster, 


faster is the progress moment by moment. 
Vor. I—s 


away | 


A few more years had come and gone, 
and you could see no trace of the flashily 
dressed young billiard-player in the bloated, 
tattered inebriate who reeled on through 
the streets of his native village—young in 
years, but old in form, and face, and sin. 
The only wonder was he had lived so long 
and doubtless he would have perished long 
before but for the wholesome shelter at 
times of a prisoner's cell, where he was 
compelled to practice sobriety for a season. 
But he was fast drawing to the end of his 
race. The earth would soon open her 
bosom and hide forever from sight such a 
loathsome spectacle. But O, to follow the 
immortal spirit in its flight to that dark 
coast for which it had so long been fitting, 
who but must shudder at the fearful view ! 


SIXTH STEP, 


“Drop down the curtains fold upon fold, 
Shut out the night with its bitter cold, 
: Its many voices of Sorrow ; 
The wailing wind and the pitiless rain 
Shall knock at the door of our hearts in vain, 
For the new year comes to-morrow.” 


: So sang a happy group in Alfred’s beau- 
tiful parlor as the soft lamp-light glowed 
and lighted every nook and aay face. 
But father put on his farred overcoat and 
gloves and bade them a smiling good-by for 
an hour or two. They well ee some 
errand of love and mercy took him abroad 
that dreary night, and they knew his gener- 
ous heart too well to seek to detain him. 
So, after a good-by kiss all around, they 
branes Spring into his Slsisin and 
: ae ee ene They knew it was well 
ae i 7 Stores that were to make glad 
ne cae a cheerless homes that coming 
Shed ae ae A friend like-minded 
Picena areas Ogether they pursued their 
oe pian shone bright. over the snow- 

cc earth as they sped away home 
when the last errand was done. As they 
turned a point in the road the faithful horse 
suddenly turned his head aside as if in 
affright. The mufiled driver glanced in the 
Same direction, and there, half hidden by 
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any link in the chain was wanting, 
the empty bottle in the pocket of 
his ragged coat would have sup- 
plied it. 

“Perhaps we may yet revive him,” 
suggested the humane Alfred ; “yet 
I fear he is past hope for this world 
and the next. Poor fellow! poor 
Clarence! My heart told me it was 
he before we reached him.” 

“The loss is only his own,” said 
his companion. “I believe there 
is no one to mourn for him in this 
village.” 

“No; but if he is gone he shall 
have a decent burial for his mother’s 
sake, and for the memory of the old 
times when we used to play to- 
gether.” 

All efforts to restore the frozen 
life-pulse proved unavailing. He 
had come at last to the precipice’s 
brink and had taken the final plunge. 
It was the last step in his evil way. 
Now, as he had sowed, he must 
reap to all eternity. O, what a fear- 
ful harvest! 

Avoid the first steps in this road 


the snow was plainly seen the dark form of | to ruin, boys and girls, and you will be safe. 


a man, lying under the shadow of the old 
oak’s boughs. It was but the work of a 
moment to reach the spot and raise the 
prostrate form from its cold couch but the 
stiffened arms fell powerless by his side 
A single glance told all the story, If 


Hat 


Let the law of love and kindness which our 
blessed Savior taught be your guide through 
life, and it will make the way in which you 


go bright and joyous, and lead you at last 


to that blessed land where the “many man- 
sions be.” 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


MILY,” asked little Julia Thomp- 
son of her eldest sister, “what 
is a figure of speech ?” 

“A figure of speech is—is— 
of course, Julia, I know, but I 
can ’t explain it.” 

“Which generally means that the knowl- 
edge is rather vague and inaccurate,” re- 


marked their mother. “He that knows 
and can not tell, is as if he did not know 
at all.” 

“J can tell you very accurately,” said 
George, looking up from a map he was 
drawing. “Language is figurative when 
words are used in a sense different from 
their ordinary signification, or are applied 


_— 
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to objects to which in strictness they do 
not belong.” 

“T do not understand much _ better, 
mamma,” said Julia, looking puzzled. 

“Have you finished learning your les- 
sons, my dear?” asked her mother. 

“No, mamma, not quite.” 

“Do so; after that, perhaps, we may talk 
about figures of speech.” 

So Julia leaned both elbows on the table, 
bent her brows, and compelled herself to 
remember that six times six make thirty- 


six, and six times seven forty-two. At | 


length, with a sigh of relief, she shut her 
books. 

“There, they are all learned—geography, 
spelling, tables, and all. ‘To-morrow even- 
ing it will be poetry, such a sweet piece, 
and I nearly know it already. But now, 
mamma, for figures of speech.” 

“You have just used one, my dear.” 

“7, mamma?” 

“You, my dear; I will tell you in what 
way presently. But first, go to the store- 
room and bring us a plate of apples.” 

Julia soon returned, bringing the fruit. 

“These apples are so very nice and 
sweet, mamma.” 

“Suppose you had eaten them three 
months ago, would they then have been 
sweet ?” 

“No, mamma, sour.” 

“And when I give you a dose of senna 
you call that—” 

“Nasty,” said Julia, making a wry face. 

“Bitter,” said Emily. 

“ And when you say that ripe apples are 
sweet, unripe sour, and senna bitter, what 
do you mean?” 

“That they taste so.” 

“Yes; the words sweet, sour, bitter, in 
their ordinary signification, express quali- 
ties perceived by the sense of taste. You 
spoke just now of a sweet poem; pray; did 
you taste it Pe 

“No, mamma,” said Julia, laughing. 

“Then you used the word sweet in a 
sense different from its ordinary significa- 
tion; and when words are so used lan- 


guage is figurative—you employed a figure 
of speech.” 

“We talk of a sweet temper and of a 
sour temper,” observed Emily. 

“And of sharp dispositions and cutting 
remarks,” added George. 

aa = replied their mother, “all these 
are figurative expressions. Now, Julia, 
why do you use this same word sweet in 


speaking of a piece of poetry and of a ripe 
apple ?” 


“Because—because they are something 
alike.” 7 : 

What! Try and think clearly. Surely 
a piece of poetry is not much like an 
apple.” ; 
; “No, mamma, I mean,” said Julia, speak- 
ing slowly, and making a great effort to 
think distinctly, “that the pleasant feeling 
we have in eating any thing sweet is some- 
thing like the pleasant feeling we have ia 
hearing a pretty poem, or a pretty tune, or 
in looking at a nice face, for we talk about 
Sweet tunes and sweet faces, too, do n’t we, 
mamma ?” 

“Yes, my dear, that is it. Our minds 
are so made that we are constantly, almost 
without thinking about it, comparing one 
thing with another, and one feeling with 
another, and noticing in what they are 
alike and in what they differ. Now, some 
of the most common and important figures 
of speech depend upon comparison and 
point out resemblances. You were repeat- 
ing the first Psalm for your lesson on last 
Sunday; can you remember a comparison 
there ?” 


Julia thought for a moment, repeating the 
verses to herself, ) 


“Yes, mamma; ‘He shall be like a tree 
Planted by the rivers of water.’” ; 
ee shall be?” asked her mother. 
tae one good man; and then, mamma, in 
Xt verse there is another comparison, 
about the wicked: ‘The ungodly are not 
so: but are like the chaff which the wind 
driveth away.’” 
_ “Quite right. The figure of speech which 
is used when one thing is said to be like 
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another is called sivz/e. 
think of another simile?” 

“T can,” said Emily. ‘Mr. Hartland’s 
text last Sunday—‘ We all do fade as a 
leaf??? 

“And I know,” said George, “where I 
can find plenty and plenty—in 
‘Homer.’ ” 

“Perhaps you are thinking of one in par- 
ticular, suggested by the text Emily quoted. 
Can you repeat it?” 

So George repeated— 


Can either of you 


Pope’s 


“Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now with@¥ing on the ground; 
Another race the following Spring supplies, : 
They fall successive, and successive rise; 
So generations in their turn decay, 
So flourish these when those are passed away.’? 


“Very often,” continued Mrs, Thomp- 
son, “a comparison is made without being 
formally pointed out by the use of the 
words /éke or as. The one thing is said to 
ée the other; and it is left to our common- 
sense to see what is meant. For instance 
in the fortieth of Isaiah the same compari- 
son of human to vegetable life 
made: ‘All flesh is grass,’ 
speech is called metaphor.” 

“Metaphor,” repeated Julia, «q¢ it had 
been said, all flesh is Uke grass, tl 4 
would have been a simile.” i> Ste 

“Yes. Now give me s 
ples of istaphon* eee eet 

“¢T am the true vine,’ ” 

“Tf that is one I can 
Julia. “*‘I am the door, 
Shepherd,’ ‘I am the brea 
the Way.’” 

“And perhaps one of you can rem 
ber,” continued Mrs. Thompson, “a Satie: 
expression of our Lord’s, which has Been 
interpreted by some as though it w. me 
literal and not figurative, and so has béen 
Ce ae occasion of a blasphemous ab- 

“JT know what you mean,” said Geor 
“The Roman Catholics Say that ales 
Jesus said at the last supper, ‘This is sf 
body,’ and ‘This is my blood,’ he intended 


y is thus 
This figure of 


said Emily. 
find some,” said 


‘I am the good 
d of life? <I am 


that the bread and the wine really were his 
flesh and his blood. How very foolish!” 

“Tt seems all the more perverse as our 
Lord so constantly employed figurative lan- 
guage.” 

“Are you thinking of the parables, mam- 
ma?” inquired Emily. 

“J was, for parable also depends upon 
comparison and resemblance.” 

“Yes,” said George. “In the chapter 
we read this morning it says, ‘Unto what 
is the kingdom of God like? and where- 
unto shall I resemble it?’ ” 

“ Generally, in a parable, a spiritual truth 
is illustrated by some operation of nature, 
as in the parables of the muStard seed and 
the leaven; or by the relationships and 
transactions of human life, as in those of 
the prodigal son, the lost sheep, the talents, 
and many more. When a parable is long 
and complex it is called an ad/egory.” 

“J know an allegory—Bunyan’s ¢Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’” said Julia. 

“ And his ‘ Holy War,’” added Emily. 

“And there is another,” said George, 
pointing to a large folio volume on a high 
shelf, of the book-range ; “ Spenser’s ¢ Fairy 
Queen.’” 

“What is the ‘Fairy Queen’ 
mamma?” asked Julia. 

“J can not tell you now, my dear, nor, 
indeed, talk any longer, because I have a 
letter to write before post-time. But I will 
tell you what you can do if you like; find 
some more examples of simile and meta- 
phor, and show them to me when I have 
finished.” 

“ And so will I, mamma,” said Emily. 

At length the letter was written, sealed, 
and given to a servant to post. 

“Now, my dears,” said Mrs. Thomp- 
son, “what have you found? 
first—what are yours, Julia?” 

“Mine are all from the Bible, mamma— 
‘He that hath no rule over his own spirit 
is like a city that is broken down, and with- 
out walls. Prov. xxv, 28. ‘The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm-tree: he shall 
grow like a cedar in Lebanon.’ Psa. xcii, 


about, 
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12, ‘But the wicked are like the troubled 
sea, when it can not rest, whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt.’ Isa. lvii, 20.” 

“Quite right, and nicely chosen. Yours, 
Emily.” 

“My first is from the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 
Ellen Douglas is speaking of her father’s 
purpose of yielding himself a prisoner to 
save his kinsman: 

“ «My soul, though feminine and weak, 
Can image his, e’en as the lake, 
Itself disturbed by slightest stroke, 
Reflects the invulnerable rock.” 
Then I have one from Hood’s ‘Ode to 
Melancholy :’ 
“Even the bright extremes of joy 
Bring on conclusions of disgust, 
Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 
Whose fragrance ends in must.’ 
I have often, mamma, noticed the strangely 
disagreeable after-scent of the May, but I 
was not sure that others felt it. Then the 
last: 
“phe dead are like the stars by day, 
Withdrawn from mortal eye ; 
But not extinct, they hold their way 


In glory through the sky. 
Spirits from bondage thus set free 


Vanish amidst immensity ; 
Where human thought, like human sight, 
Fails to pursue their trackless flight.’ 
That is from Montgomery.” 
‘All these are beautiful. Have you 
found any metaphors, Julia?” + 
“Only one, mamma—‘ Thy word is a 
lamp to my feet, and a light to my path?” 
“T have but two,” said Emily, “the first 
anonymous, the other from Scott: 


“These are the sunny gleams in life's dark day, 
The green oases 'mid its desert way.” 


**O, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive !"” 


: “Very well, my dears. That last couplet 
is worth remembering. One departure from 
truth may lead to innumerable complica- 
tions from difficulties, and may make the 
temptation ‘to further deception fearfully 
strong. But, my dear children, if you aet 
in the spirit of the verse Julia just now 
cited, and take God’s Word as a lamp unto 
your feet and a light unto your path, you 
will be preserved from that and from every 
other false way. Perhaps another evening 


we may talk of some other figures of 


s ” 
peech. [To be continued. 
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“Within are sounds of gladness, 
And fires that brightly burn, 
And stories of the olden times 
Are told by each in turn; 


WHAT a dreary and tiresome 
time of the year is the long, 
cold Winter !” said little Mary 
Brown, as she looked out on 
a stormy December morning 
and watched the falling and driving of the 
first snow that had fallen for this Winter in 
the place where she lived. O, how beauti- 
ful! thought I, as I looked out on the same 
scene; and how sweet, and delightful, and 
instructive are the days and nights of the 
quiet, solemn Winter ! 


Without the cry of misery 
And want salutes the ears; 

And we look on hoary Winter 
Through mingled smiles and tears.” 


And, indeed, it was a beautiful scene. 
Dark-gray clouds had been gathering in the 
sky the evening before, hiding the bright, 
full moon that for several nights had been 
making the earth beautiful by shedding over 
every thing a flood of silvery light. The 
air, too, had been growing chill and damp, 
and we went to bed expecting to awake in 
the morning to find a cold, drizzling rain. 

But what a change has taken place during 
the night! It looks as if some powerful 
fairy had touched and changed every thing. 
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The dry, gray grass, the long branches of 
the trees, that looked so sorrowful yester- 
day, are all covered with a new dress this 
morning, white and pure as the leaves of 
the lily. The branches of the trees look 
as if they were all hung and ornamented 
with jewelry of the richest and rarest kind. 
Slowly, gracefully, and noiselessly the little 
snow-flakes are sailing through the air, and 
then dropping on the white bed they already 
have made for themselves. Now a strong 
breath of wind sends them flying hither 
and thither in wild confusion, and then 


here and there a hailstone, striking on the’ 


window-pane, rebounds and buries itself in 
the snow. Now a strong gust of wind 
sweeps through the streets, and gathering 
up the fallen snow, scatters it like a great 
cloud of white dust, covering the vehicles 


and wayfarers. 
poet Whittier 
scene! 


How beautifully does the 
describe this wonderful 


“ And when the early morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

‘The blue walls of the firmament; 

No cloud above, no earth below— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

‘The old, familiar sights of ours 

Took marvelous shapes; strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 

‘The well-curb had a Chinese roof, 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle.” 
Now the storm has ceased, and we can 
see it sailing away over the hills 
behind the city. Here and there a 
little bird ventures out from its 
hiding-place, looks around as_ if 
surprised at what wonderful things 
had taken place since it went to 
sleep last night, gives itself a shake 
like a wet poodle-dog, and chirps at 
its friends and neighbors, asking 
whether they are all right, and they 
chirrup back that they have sur- 
vived the storm, and, presto! they 
all sect up a fantasia, merry as school 
girls, as if they laughed the hail 
and snow to scorn for not finding 
them out. 

The children now venture to the 
door, and the boys, in playful sport, 
give Mary a push and away she 
goes into the snow; then comes the 
wrestling and tumbling to throw 
each other into the soft, white bed 
that lies on all the earth. The 
streets now ring with the merry 
laughter of the children. The snow- 
balls are flying; mimic battles are 
fought; snow forts are built, and 
snow giants are made; already yon 
slanting hill-side is covered with 
boys and their sleds, and the tinkle 
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of merry sleigh-bells is fill- 
ing the air. Now the clouds 
break away, and the azure 
heaven looks down upon the 
wonderful scene. The sun 
peers forth like a great king, 
and, throwing his glory over 
it all, he converts the whole 
into a scene of exquisite 
beauty. How sparkle the 
icy drops dangling from the 
branches in the sunshine, 
more beautiful than the 
crystal pendants on the 
chandelier in a_ princely 
hall! If we could only 
gather them up and carry 
them home, and they would 
there sparkle so prettily, I 
think we would be more 
thankful and submissive, 
and remember God better, 
as we should look on the 
little globules made by his 
breath, twinkling so lovely, 
as if they were glad God 
had made them. 

Every thing looks new; 
the sky looks bluer, the sun 
is more clear, the air is fresh and pure. 
How splendid, and healthy, and placid is 
every thing now on field and forest, in the 
hill and in the hollow! How beautiful, in- 
deed, is Winter! O, God, thou art great 
and wonderful, and marvelous are thy 
works ! 

Yes, Winter, 

“Thou hast thy beauties, sterner ones, I own, 

‘Than those of thy precursors; yet to thee 

Belong the charms of solemn majesty 

And naked grandeur, Awful is the tone 

Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds are blown 

By hurrying winds across the troubled sky 

Pensive when softer breezes faintly sigh 

Through leafless bowers with ivy overgrown. 

‘Thou hast thy decorations, too, although 

‘Thow art austere; thy studded mantle, gay 

With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 

‘As erst Golconda’s ; and thy pure array 

Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 


Envelops Nature, till her features seem 
Like pale but lovely ones, seen when we dream.” 
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inter is especially the home season of 
Home never seems so precious, 
so comfortable, so full of home-joys as 
when it covers and protects us from the 
cold and the storms, and we all, parents 
and children, gather into the familiar home- 
room, some from the weary toils of the day, 
Ae the gay pleasures of Winter, 
all thankful for the cheery fireside. 
And then the long Winter nights, when so 
eo can be read, so many lessons learned, 
any Stories told, and so many tokens 
ge we are delightful. The lessons, 
ae ; Vinter are serious and precious. 
hey remind us that life has its Spring and 
Summer, its Autumn of decay, and then its 
quiet sleep of Winter. Sitting around our 
own fireside we can see all the seasons of 
human life. Here are the little ones in 


joyous, promising Spring; here the older 


~ 
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brothers and sisters in the full bloom of 


life’s Summer; here father and mother in 
the mellow Autumn; and there sits grandpa, 
his head leaning on his staff, a very picture 
of the quiet peacefulness of the Winter of 
human life. 

But Winter, with its beauties and its 
pleasures for those who have good homes 
and are well provided for, is a stern and 
sometimes dreadful visitor for the poor. It 


brings additional wants and sufferings to 
them. Ah, bitter is their lot sometimes, 


The beautiful 


and well do they know it. 


te 


snow is often only a bearer of care and woe 
to them. The brilliant icicles not only 
hang on the boughs of the trees, but often - 
also in the miserable huts and cabins of the 
poor, not beautiful to them, but sad little 
reminders of the cold and poverty they 
endure. Let us, then, remember the poor 
these cold December days. 


“ And when you sit around the cheerful hearth, 


A happy party, full of love and mirth, 

Think of the poor who shiver in the street, 

And know not where to rest their weary fect. 
‘Then do not turn the houscless from your door— 
He lendeth to the Lord that giveth to the poor.” 
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BETWEEN two meadows wide ar 
A sparkling river rolled, 

And the great sun in its bosom seen 
Looked like a ball of gold. 

It wandered on *mong hills and dells, 
Through plains and forests dim: y 

It sang all day, <ill evening bells : 
Tolled low their vesper hymn. 


nd green 


It sang all night, till mornin; 
Shone on its waters deep = eg 
Its busy wavelets had no dreams, 
For they never went to sleep. 
One morn a tiny bark set sail, 
Like a shell from ocean’s shore, 
And a baby’s form, so soft and frail 
Was all the freight it bore, ‘ 


A mother watched it long and well, 
Till, floating out of sight, 
It seemed to sink in the long, deep swell 
Where the waves grow dim at night. 
The bark sailed on thro’ many years, 
In darkness and in light; 
Sometimes the mariner went sad tears, 
Sometimes his hopes were bright. 


And thus life’s river bears us on, 
Like shells we float away ; 
We sometimes laugh, and sometimes moan. 
But never stop nor stay ; 
And some day, going out of sight, 
Beyond all earthly eyes, 
If life has left us pure and white, 
Well anchor in Paradise. 
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MIRROR. 


(conctupEp,) 


SN the evening the grandmother 
“a|| sat absently knitting; the father 
had not yet come in. Then the 
children glided with timid eagerness 
to look into the chest. ‘Thomas 
looked first into the hole where the glass 
which the dwarf had brought appeared to 
be inserted. And O, what splendor met 
his eye! He hastily pulled Hannah down 
beside him, for the opening was large 
enough for both to look at the same time. 
That was indeed magnificent; they could 
scarcely retain themselves from screaming 
aloud with astonishment. They looked into 
a great wide saloon, which was lighted 
partly by candles in golden sconces, but 
mostly by a high, richly decorated Christ- 
mas-tree, on which a hundred tapers of 
various colors burned. A table stood in 
front of the tree covered with every variety 
of gay .and beautiful things—whole regi- 
ments of soldiers, cavalry and infantry, 
were there, with cannon and ammunition. 
wagons; a complete princely stable, filled 
with little horses ; splendid painted picture- 
books, and a number of beautiful playthings 
which these children had never seen the 
like of and could not name. Then there 
were silver spurs and riding-whip, a gun 
and saber, besides a suit of embroidered 
clothes to fit a little boy. All these things 
were magnificent, and elegantly arranged 
and laid out upon the table; and in baskets 
and cn plates were placed the choicest 
confections. 

“Ah, who is all this for?” sighed the 
children. 

At this moment the door opened, and a 
pale, slender boy entered, followed by many 
gayly dressed lords and ladies. Thomas 
and Hannah looked for more children to 
enter, for they imagined these many mag- 
nificent presents must be intended for a 


whole troop of them. But no more came, 
only this one boy to enjoy it all. His 
countenance expressed some pleasure but 
no surprise as he carelessly glanced at the 
beautiful things, while Thomas and Hannah 
pressed their glowing faces to the glass, 
devouring with their eyes all this splendor. 

Here the grandmother cried, “ Where 
are you, children ?” 

Startled, they drew their heads away. It 
suddenly became dark again within the 
chest, as black as ever, just as if nothing 
had happened. As they again sat round 
om in the smoky Toon it seemed to 

ne children as e ; i 
paca oy, ap ee been in a 

: almost glad their 
grandmother was deaf, because they could 
talk together about what they had gazed 
upon, and to each would occur something 
especially beautiful which the other had 
not noticed. ° 

“Ah, how delightful for the young prince !”” 
they would say. “Tf we could only have 
such fine things,” they still sighed as they 
closed their eyes in sleep—only to have 
ane Suen repeated in their dreams. 
ae x tet ae quite light Hannah slipped 
oe oes : he father had not slept at 
io ae ri a so they could securely 
ie ae while grandmother still 
Cae - id so long to see again the 
aid, for i Con. And, true enough, they 
sem a ere it was again in broad day- 
ee a as spiendid as when illumin- 
ao A torches. There were the 
ccemie ul things, but not, as then, 
by ies * nicely; and the boy that stood 
ova aay now lay upon a sofa in a 
fille bound oe a few of the beauti- 
Sind Soa teay 0oks lay scattered round him, 
eB . ed tired and discontented. As 
oe ittle forest children gazed in won- 

r that a child who possessed all these. 
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good things should not be happy and con- 
tented, a door opened, and an elderly gen- 
tleman entered. Now the children heard, 
as from afar, low but distinct words: 

“So soon again discontented, my dear?” 
asked the gentleman; “and yet you have 
so much that would make other children 
very happy.” 

“Ah, that ‘other children,’” said the 
young prince; “other children are not 
alone; I have already seen all these things.” 

“But you know, my dear prince, you can 
have companions whenever you wish.” 

“Yes, companions, but what is the good 
of them? They enter—+ Good-morning, 
prince, and what have you got; O, how 
charming ! how beautiful! And then they 
play with my things, and laugh and chatter 
with one another; then they are tired, they 
go away, and I remain alone. I would be 
off and away like other children.” 

“But you can walk or drive out when- 
ever you like.” 

“Yes, go to walk with you, or to drive or 
ride with a groom behind me. 
pleasure in that ; 
than a prince.” 

Before the astonished children could hear 
more the grandmother called, 
must go. 

The children had a great deal to talk 
with each other that day; they could not at 
all comprehend why the prince should be 
so cross. 

“O, how happy we should be wi 
few of those things he does not in 
care for,” sighed Thomas. 

“Yes, but we are not alone” 
Hannah. A , 

“But if the rich children are not alone are 
they contented, I wonder?” said Thomas 

“Well,” said Hannah, “we will see ieee: 
the prince seems this evening,” 

With joy and expectation ey chatted 
about these things all the day, and could 
hardly wait till evening when they might 
have a chance to look again through the 
wonderful glass. But when the time came 
that they might again visit the chest, there 


There is no 
I would rather be a gipsy 


and they 


th only a 
the least 


said 


was no saloon to be seen, but a wood, 
much like the one in which they were living, 
and in the midst there was an open clear- 
ing, and a bright fire, at which a fine piece 
of venison was roasting. Beside it were 
many sunburnt, tattered-looking people; 
also a few musicians, who played lively 
tunes, and a troop of children were dancing 
about in wild joy. 

“ Ah, that is delightful!” said Thomas. 

But Hannah shook her head; it did not 
quite please her. 

A young gipsy now came in with a great 
sack full of dried fruit. The children fell 
on it greedily, and feasted to their heart's 
content. Then they again frolicked away 
at various wild games, which Thomas longed 
eagerly to join in, and he was quite vexed 
that the father who had this moment re- 
turned, called them into the living-room. 
Thoughts of the gipsies filled the head of 
Thomas all the evening, so that Hannah 
became quite fearful that her brother would 
go away from her in the night to become & 
wandering gipsy; for even in his sleep he 
commenced to sing some of the merry 
gipsy melodies they had heard while they 
were gazing through the mysterious glass 
in the chest. 

Early in the morning, while the father 
yet slept, Thomas looked again into the 
hole without waiting for Hannah, who after 
awhile slipped in behind him. Yes, there 
was the green wood-meadow again, but 
it did not look so pleasant now. It was 
morning, the fire was out, and the gipsies 
were distractedly and anxiously running 
about collecting their goods. Soon the 
children saw soldiers draw near, and by 
and by they discovered from the wild tumult 
which now took place that some of the 
gipsies were” being led away prisoners 
because they were suspected of theft and 
robbery. With wild shrieks the gipsy 
children saw their parents hurried away 
while they were led off in another direc- 
tion. Our kind little ones could look no 
longer, and turned away. 4 

“That is how it is with a free life,” said 


| 
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Hannah. 
Thomas?” 

“Yes, except the thieving,” said Thomas, 
half to himself; “that is not a necessary 
part of a free life.” 

“But children have a much better time,” 
observed Hannah; “they are not all so 
lonely as the prince.” 

The children could not visit their won- 
derful chest very often now. The grand- 


“Would you still be a gipsy, 


mother seemed more watchful; required 
them to remain with her at work, and then 
it happened that the father was not obliged 
to be so constantly out in the forest at 
night as usual. So much the more eagerly 
did they look forward to their next oppor- 
tunity, wondering what the picture would 
be this time. When they were free to look 
again into the glass, they beheld a very 
beautiful, large room, not so splendid, in- 
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deed, as the saloon, but still far exceeidng 
any thing else they had ever_seen. There 
were bright-colored paper hangings and 
pictures on the wall. The room was full 
of handsome furniture and playthings for 
boys and girls. A large play-house, with 
dressed-up ladies and gentlemen, with sofa 
and little beds, a kitchen full of bright, 
clean pans, and pots, and plates, many 
More than in their grandmother’s great 


kitchen; dolls, little and big—one almost 
as large as Hannah herself—cradles, little 
chairs and wagons, every thing a doll could 
possibly wayt. Then on the other side of 
the room std@@d a fortress, a shop filled with 
almonds and raisins, sugar and figs, with 
chests, and sacks, and baggage-wagons; 
then there were beautiful picture-books ; in 
short, nearly as many pretty things as the 
young prince himself had. 
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The children did not know how to keep 
quiet, so great was their wonder and de- 
light. Then the possessors of all this mag- 
nificence—two girls and a boy—sprang into 
the room; it appeared as if they had just 
returned from a walk. The maidens hast- 
ened to their dolls, the boy to his shop. 
One of the little maidens brought shining 
pennies to exchange with her brother for 
candies ; the other began to dress her doll 
from a trunk full of fine dresses and bon- 
nets. O, how sorry the poor children were 
when grandmother called them to supper! 
They dreamed sleeping and waking of these 
pretty things ; and how they hastened next 
morning, that they might see more of these 
happy little girls and their brother! 

But it did not look so pleasant in the 
room next morning; the dolls and play- 
things lay scattered about the floor, and one 
of the little girls stood weeping and mur- 
muring. She had yesterday evening left 
the door open, and the cat had come and 
played with her favorite doll, tearing its 
satin dress with her claws, and had quite 
scratched and spoiled its pretty face, 

“It is your own fault,” said her sister. 

“No, it is yours,” cried the other, « You 
should have put things in order; it was 
your turn.” 4 

Then they began to wrangle q 
before the little shop ate leacine 
which the girls said belonged in their 
kitchen, but the brother would have it in 
his shop. Crying and scolding, the maiden 
rushes at the shop, and many of the little 
glasses fall and are broken. Then in anger 
and passion the little boy runs to the eae 
and overturns it, and the nice crockery ware 
falls clattering and breaking all around 
Then there was screeching and screamin: : 
such scolding and complaining that a 
forest children willingly turned away, and 
wished to see no more of theffpagnificence 
which had the night before enchanted 
them. 

It was a long time before Hannah and 
Thomas found an opportunity to visit their 
chest again. When at last they could look 


again, the scene was still a pretty room 
with playthings in it, and a table spread 
with good things—nice cakes, tarts, con- 
fections, and pastry of all kinds. Two lit- 
tle girls were there; it appeared to be the 
birthday of one of them, and this treat 
was for her. They did not look quarrel- 
some as the others did when last seen, but 
still they were not rosy, happy-looking 
children. 

“Emma, shall we eat a piece of your 
tart?” asked one. 

“Q, no, Sophia,” said Emma, “I would 
rather eat an apple.” 

“An apple! Do you not know that the 
doctor has forbidden us to eat any kind of 
fruit?” 

“ Ah, and the tart will hurt me, too. I 
wonder why grandmother sent it; and the 
bonbons will make my tooth ache. Auntie 
might as well have kept them herself.” 

“Well, let us go into the garden,” pro- 
posed Sophia. “Yes, yes, into the garden 
with our new hats.” 

Just as they were putting on their hats 
the mother of the children entered. 

«What are you going to do, my chil 
dren ?” said she. 

«OQ, mamma, just a little while in the 
garden,” pleaded they. 

“No, no, not in the garden when the 
wind is so raw and the ground so damp. 
It will give you the toothache, Emma, and 
Sophia her cough. Just stay in the room. 
I ’d put away these dainties ; you have, I 
dare say, already eaten too much, and 
Sophia must take her draught.” 

The little Sophia made a truly sour face 
at mention of her draught. Hannah did 
not care to wait till the nasty stuff came, 
and she turned sadly away. 

The children thought over and talked 
much about all they had so far seen. 

«“ Thomas,” asked Hannah, ‘do you think 
that all the children in the world without 
are unhappy ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Thomas eagerly; 
“that can not be. If the prince had only 
not been so lonely, and—” 
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“And the gipsy children had had honest 
parents, brother, and the three children had 


not been so quarrelsome, and the little | 


maidens so delicate. Do you not see that 
to be good, and contented, and well, and to 
love one another is better than all ?” 

“Even when one is poor and lonesome ?” 
asked Thomas. 

And Hannah could say yes. 

This evening the grandmother went to 
sleep early; but they hardly cared to look 
again, it was always so sad at the end. 
Well, just this once more. When they did 
look they very nearly screamed aloud, so 
astonished were they at what they saw. 

“That is our own room and we our- 
selves !” 

Truly, so it was, but it looked more 
bright and pleasant than usual; it was 
much cleaner and more nicely arranged. 
On the window-seat stood a few pots of 
wood plants, such as Hannah had often 
seen peeping up so friendly and green from 
under the snow; in a willow cage, such as 
Thomas had seen the village children weave, 
there hopped a little bird that seemed to 
like the warm room better than the snow 
without, for it sang and whistled in a man- 
ner charming to hear. And there was the 
very same grandmother, and beside her the 
same Hannah; and there, too, was Tommy, 
but not looking so weary and disconsolate 
as hitherto. They heard themselves sing a 
pretty little song they had learned at the 
school, and which it had never occurred to 
them they might sing at home also. It 
sounded very sweet, and the grandmother 
seemed to hear it also, and she nodded 
pleasantly when they had sung their song. 
Thomas fetched the old Bible that had lain 
a long time on the grandmother’s bed- 
tester, all covered with dust, since the old 
woman could no longer see to read in it 
even with spectacles on. The real Thomas 
and Hannah looked in astonishment as he 
began to read; to be sure, they had learned 
to read, but to read at home when they 
were not obliged to had never entered their 
heads. The Thomas in the mirror read 


| very loud, so that the grandmother might 
| hear. At first he did not read more dis- 
tinctly than the real Thomas, but soon he 
did better. It was the history of Joseph 
he read, which the children had heard 
before, but so long ago that it now seemed 
quite new to them, and so beautiful that 
they both listened eagerly to the reading in 
the mirror till they heard the bark of a 
hound. That was certainly the father’s 
Watch. Then the Hannah in the mirror 
| Sprang up, placed a pair of old shoes under 
the oven, and hung up before the fire the 
father’s warm house-coat; and then, sure 
enough, the father came in with Watch; 
then the Thomas drew off his wet coat and 
took his gun away, and Hannah brought 
the warm shoes and the dry coat. - 
The children opened their eyes in amaze- 
ment at the sight of their own images so 
busily employed, They had hitherto been 
so accustomed to see their father come 
and go and no attention paid him that it 
had never entered ‘their thoughts that they 
could take any care for his comfort. The 
father in the picture himself looked quite 
surprised at the obliging childrén, and was 
much more amiable than the real father 
generally was. He seated himself at the 
table, and Hannah brought him his supper 
warm from the oven. This was an unusual 
treat, for the grandmother used to forget to 
keep it warm, and sometimes he did not 
even havea cold supper. The father patted 
the Hannah on the shoulder as he had 
never been known to do outside of the 
chest, and began to tell her of her blessed 
ae who used also to care so kindly 
= nm; and this was matter of fresh 
astonishment to the children; and they 
might have remained much longer looking 
into the mirror had not their grandmother 
called them to bed, 
The next day new life seemed to have 
taken possession of the children. Hannah 
swept and scoured, cleaned and washed, so 
that grandmother asked, as if in a dream, 
would it soon be church-time. It was not 
the time to dig up plants, but Thomas 
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brought a few green branches of fir from 
the forest, with which they ornamented the 
room very prettily. Then of their own 
accord they helped the grandmother to pre- 
pare the morning porridge, which hitherto 
she had wearied over alone. They found it 
very pleasant to be useful, and the porridge 
tasted better than usual. Now Hannah 
seated herself at the distaff with the grand- 
mother, but Thomas climbed on the stool 
and fetched down the Bible, which truly 
was all covered with dust, just as repre- 
sented in the picture. As he commenced 
to spell it out his grandmother’s attention 
was aroused; but as the reading became 
more distinct, and the poor old mother, as 
she for the first time in all these years, 
since she was unable to go to the church, 
heard the dear God’s Word from the lips 
of her little grandson, she folded her hands 
and nodded to Hannah, and bright tears 
shone in her eyes. 

: Thomas, who saw the effect of his read- 
ing, read on more confidently, and Hannah 
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listened and spun, and marked not how the 
morning was passing away. But the grand= 
mother knew it was time to prepare the 
noonday meal, and as she rose to set about 
it Thomas jumped to prevent her. 

“Wait, grandma, I will help you,” said 
Thomas. 

And so together he and Hannah got the 
potatoes, and water from the well, and made 
such a nice bright fire, and all done so — 
quickly that the grandmother raised her 
hands in astonishment, she herself got 
about so slowly, and when the potatoes 
were cooked, they all thought they had 
never tasted any so good. 

In the afternoon the children remem- 
bered about the singing. At first they 
tried quite softly, then sang more confi- 
dently and clearly, and the grandmother 
heard them and listened as if in a dream 
of past days, and she smiled and looked 
happier than they remembered ever to have 
seen her. With what pleasure they looked — 
forward to the father’s return, that they 

> : 
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might serve him as the little Hannah and 
Tommy in the mirror had done! And how 
surprised the father was to receive the 
attentions the children bestowed on him, 
such as he had not known since he had 
laid his good wife in the grave! Then it 
appeared just as in the glass; his heart 
was warmed by the warm clothes and the 
kindness of his children, and he began to 
talk to them of their dear mother—his 
blessed Margaret. The grandmother list- 
ened with delight, and put in a word now 
and then. Before bed-time she said, ‘ You 
should hear how Thomas can read,” and 
brought out her old prayer-book and bade 
him read the evening prayer. The father, 
who had forgotten to pray for many a year, 
listened with pride and joy to the boy’s 
reading, and by means of the child’s voice 
the good Word found its way to his heart 
and opened it, so that when Thomas finished 
he himself folded his hands to pray to “our 
Father.” The children had never gone to 
bed so perfectly happy as on this evening. 
Now every thing about their work was not 
every day as new and fresh to them as this 
first day, but the heart’s joy in their work 
renewed itself daily. 

They cared less after this to look into 
the wonderful glass, for they thought it 
could show them nothing much better than 
their own dear home, and especially when 


| the sweet, delicious spring-time returned, 
and even then they planned how they should 
make their little house pleasant for the 
Winter. 

So those little children grew to be indus- 
trious, contented, and happy, and needed 
no longer any thing to while away the time. 
They still found enough for their busy hands 
to do; but they always remembered with 
gratitude the good dwarf who had first 
shown them that true happiness lies in 
serving others. 

J was told that Thomas, after the death 
of his father and grandmother, went forth 
into the world and became a skillful car- 
penter—he built many stately houses for 
the wealthy and a cottage for himself; 
that Hannah had gone to live with her god- 
mother, where she learned to be a clever, 
handy maiden, and in time became a worthy 
peasant’s wife, and a tender, careful mother 
to her dear children, She was her life long 
contented with whatever God assigned her, 
and if she saw in the distance splendid 
abodes, rich, beautiful clothing, and costly 
dainties, then she thought, “ Perhaps they 
belong to a poor, peevish prince, or to 
quarrelsome children, or te a sick Emma.” 
: We each, my dear readers, have our 
nouse, Our cottage, or room in the world. 


oar we not seek to adorn it as the wood- 
children did their lonely house in the forest? 


Ot 
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Lay the blocks on very even, 
Place them skillfully with care ; 

Ah, thy mimic house is growing 
Large, and high, and very fair. 

Little Nellie’s eyes are watching 
‘As the painted walls uprise ; 

She and Carlo think there’s nothing 
Half so grand beneath the skies. 

Keep thy patience, little builder, 
Wrath and haste thy work undo; 

If thy walls fall down before thee, 
Other walls have fallen too. 


Older hands have oft erected 

. Lon large and fair as thine; 
uilt with every hope and heart-beat, 
Yet they crumble and decline. 

Waste no time in vainly weeping 
Over ruins fate has made ; 

Work again and build the stronger, 
Some day thou wilt be repaid. 

or a temple, fair and stately, 

Patient hands shall slowly raise, 

Reaching to the cloudless azure, 


iy 


Radiant with celestial blaze. 
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GRANDFATHER GRay had for ninety Junes 
Seen the roses bloom and fade ; 


| A rustic seat just within its shade, 
Now his head hath lain ’neath the flow’r blooms, | 


And beside it a babbling brook. 


*T was a cozy place for a twilight chat, 
To close up the busy day, 

Where children listened to wondrous tales 
Of the life of grandfather Gray. 


Through the years of a whole decade. 

He always kept in his kind old heart 
A sort of a children’s nook; 

And the children treasured his oft-told tales 
As they treasured their story book. He was once a babe, he would gravely tell, 
As good as a babe could be, 

And his father fashioned his cradle-bed 
From the trunk of a bass-wood tree. 


His mother sat by her spinning-wheel, 
And sang to her bluc-cyed pet 

The rich, sweet songs of the olden time 
That the birds seem cchoing yet. 

The years rolled by, as, a gay young spark 
In a cocked-up hat and cue, 

Ie rode old Roan to the deacon’s door 
And called for the lady Sue. 

Old Roan was strong, on her broad, round 

back 

Was plenty of room for two; 

Behind the saddle, as custom was, 
On a pillion seat rode Sue. 


‘The old man said his knee-buckles shone 
Like two silver stars that night ; 

It was plain to him they reflected back 
From his Susic’s eyes their light. 

An apple-bee at the parson’s house 
Was held in the old-time way ; 

Great strings of apples festooned the walls, 
Or were heaped on pan and tray. 

A knock at the door, a quaint “come in,” 
A hushing of mirthful tones, ; 

A bevy of glances, soft and shy, 
At the riders gay of “ Roan.” 

A sly request in the parson’s ear, 
A vow, a blessing, a prayer, 


eee ae school, , And grandfather Gray and the lady Sue 
‘The luncheon ate Seeareis im sone: | Were the happiest couple there. 
Aortic sic ell bee inner-pail, | He’d tell his tales in his simple way, 
Were wild with glee if th 5 D epmmee See a ie 
nee a g! if the old man staid And children listened, and left their play 
n his walk, as a child will Stay, To join in his daily walks. 


To bat their ball with his oaken staff, 
> 


Or join in the mimic fray, ae oS pa and will tell the tale 
* Ss C: rf y 
There was an old tree on the village green, Of walks and talks on the village green 


Long known as the trysting nook ; They had with grandfather Gray. 


A Day at Elmwood. 
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A DAY AT ELMWOOD. 


S$ the carriage coming, father?” | 
es shouted Walter from the front 


door. 

) “Yes, my lad; call Alice and 

2” ring the lunch-basket, and we ’ll 

pack mamma and baby Maud among these 
cushions in a trice.” 

“Hurrah, Alice! run, can’t you; we’re 
goin’ to the country—hurrah for Dixie!” | 
and the excited boy tossed his cap in air, 
but did not forget at a glance from his 
father to assist his sister to a good seat 
and arrange her bundles. 

Little folks should commence early to 
learn etiquette, and show politeness to each 
other, if they wish to receive graceful at- 
tentions when they become old. 

Alice and Walter lived in the hot, dusty 
city, and you will agree with them in think- 
ing that there is nothing so nice as a day 
spent in some shady nook where there is an 
abundance of green grass, and flowers, and 
sweet birds to sing that are not caged. 

A ride of a dozen miles brought them to 
the delightful home of their father’s friend, 
and a host of little folks, Charley, and 
Susy, and Frank, bore off our young friends 
in triumph. 

After a bath and dinner, they all held a 
consultation on the cool portico as how to 
make the very most of their time so as to 
crowd in the greatest possible enjoyment. 
The boys wanted to fish an hour, while the 
little girls proposed keeping house with 
dollies and cupboards in the shaded arbor. 

While the boys were quietly watching 
for bait, a ragged, cross-eyed specimen of a 
lad joined them on the bank and threw his 
fishing-tackle in the water. 

“No you don’t,” said Charley; “clear 
out of here; this is my father’s creek, and 
we do n’t want you.” 

“Don’t,” said Walter. “We’re in the 
country; that’s the way they talk in the 
city.” 


Vor. I.—6 


te I guess that’s pretty much the way we 
talk in the country sometimes,” said Charley, 
with a queer smile. 
“But you should n’t; what ails him ?” 
« B Shaalev Reeak 
O, he steals bird’s nests, and upsets my 
trap to catch rabbits, and whips my New 
Foundland. He’s mean.” 
i eS 
, “But, Charley, mother says the best cure 
or such things is to heap coals of fire on 
his head.” 
“How would you do that?” 
“ Fe 
O, the next fine fish you bait, or rabbit 
gets trapped, make a present of ’em to 
him.” 
“ a 
g peckou them sort of coals would be 
Bane hot,” said Charley; “but I’ve a 
n yi 
pase to try it. Here’s a famous trout for 
: IPper, and the girls must be tired of dolls 
by this time; let’s go home.” > 
a enough, the girls had grown tired 
ie . Ran had been into the meadow 
king pers . 
pe ‘i D ackberries, while the tiniest table 
eae berries and cream, and delicate 
scuit and cake, stood waiting them under 
the arbor, 2 
“oy . 
Pee ia that’s jolly,” cried the boys in a 
nae 7 7 as Charley made a place for 
- ae beside him, said, Worth while 
av s ; . 4 
ee ister sometimes, is n’t it, Wal- 


“Yes, indeed,” sai 
said Wa “ be 
how to fix things.» alter, “they know 
to pias a little group were in a mood 
fee red N2ppy, and proposed after lunch 
Sh es pie oe woods to gather flowers,. 
a " 
did cana! rmed, there was “a splen- 
D h 
ae ee what beautiés grow in the 
tO. dear ale, sickly little Alice sighed, 
aie oe must be like heaven! I 
eee right down and say, ‘Now Ii lay 
=e and go to sleep here.” 
heat ior little Alice was not far from the 
a ‘i ts ul gardens, and they who: knew her 
atched for the King to gather this lily. 
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Susy kissed her, and gave her some blos- 
soms of the pale arbutus. 

“These are like you, Allie,” she said 
affectionately; “I will press some for you 
to take home.” 

“Alice,” said her loving but impulsive 


brother Walter, “you must go back and lie | 


down till after tea, and we will go and hunt 
eggs while you rest. It was bad of me to 
tell you to run this morning.” 

So while Alice rests, and Susy has a 
romp with baby Maud and Frank, you must 
see what our boys found down at the barn. 
A fine play on the newly-stored hay and a 
basket of fresh eggs, to be sure, but more 
than this. 

“You keep still and Ill show you some- 
thing funny,” said Charley. 

In one corner of the man 
black hen with half a dozen ae eran 
over, and around her, and one little blacle 
one hugging the hen by its fore paws 

“My stars!” cried Walter ‘ 
that mean?” : 


“It means a freak of nature 
Charley. ‘ 


“what does 


”” laughed 


The old hen sat on some 
never hatched, but wh 
kittens, or they to her, 
suppose when she w. 
crawled into the warm 
old hen came on she 
rightful offspring, 


eggs which 
y she took to these 
we can not tell, but 
as off to eat they 
nest, and when the 
mistook them for her 


| 


for which she had waited 


? NY contrivance 
that will cause 
two hundred and fifty-six impres- 


sions on the ear Per second, and 
those at a uniform di 


produces that musi i 

ought to be given by a a Coane 
of a piano key-board, called middle do, on 
middle C. If the impressions are ore 
rapid than that, the sound is higher ; if 
slower, then it is lower. The sound may 


Stance apart, 


so long, and forthwith bestowed on them 
her motherly cares. 

“But where 
Walter. 

“O, when they get hungry they run off 
and find her, much to the hen’s discomfort, 
who goes clucking round till they are satis- 
fied, when they go back to the nest and 
their foster mother with great apparent 
delight.” 

“Well, I declare, that beats all I ever 
saw. Let ’s run and call the girls, and 
father and mother. That’s worth seeing.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Carter, on being summoned, 
were as much delighted and astonished as 
Walter himself. 

“It’s too funny to be true,” said Mr. 
Carter. ‘I have seen hens that had raised 
ducks and geese, and an old dog who 
hatched some chickens; but a hen raising 
kittens and thinking them her own—” 

“But, papa,” said grave little Alice, 
“¢truth is stranger than fiction,’ mamma 
says, and that there are more curious things 
in nature than in fairy tales.” 

“Right, daughter, and I am sure we shall 
not soon forget this curiosity.” 

After a good night’s sleep and a delicious 
breakfast, our little folks went back to their 
city home glad and happy, only wishing 
papa would buy in the country. He says, 
“J will, next year, children.” I expect you 
will hear from them again, then. 


is their mother?” asked 


MUSIC OF INSECTS. 


be produced by shot falling on a board or 
on a sheet of tin, by scraping comb-teeth 
under a finger-nail, by the vibration of a 
stretched string, of a piece of metal, or of 
a tube full of air. The quality of the note 
depends on the character of the individual 
impressions; its pitch of the rapidity of 
them. Hence, if you hear a single note 
you can guess very well whether it is from 
air in a trumpet or the vibration of a string 


- 
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or of a bell. And if you can ascertain 
the pitch, you can calculate the number of 
vibrations. 

I hear a fly buzzing, and try the keys of 
a piano till I find one of the same pitch, 
and then I know that the fly is making one 
hundred and seventy motions per second 
of some kind or other. They are the beats 
of his wings, of course. If an insect makes 
fewer strokes than fifteen per second he 
flies silently. The humming-bird makes 
more, and so he—alone, perhaps, of all 
birds—makes a note. 

The note of the musketo is said to be on 
the middle do, or C; if so, you know that 
the attentive musician made two hundred 
and fifty-six beats per second, and in the 
time she wasted her song on your inap- 
preciative ears she made as many beats 
as there are steps between Boston and 
New York. The drowsy beetles fly much 
more leisurely. If you ever imprisoned a 
bumble-bee in the flower of a pumpkin or 
squash, you have noticed, then, how fear, 
or a desire to escape, has quickened his 
wings, which ordinarily make but eighty- 
five beats per second. The same increase 
of action is noticed in the fly in the spider’s 
web. 

But the noise of flight is involuntary. In- 
sects do not breathe through their throats, 
neither does any considerable part of their 
breath pass through any one channel, for 
the usual number of stigmata, or breath- 
holes, is eighteen. So the insect may be 
incapable of vocal music. A very few of 
them are furnished with musical instru- 
ments, but perhaps more have apparatus 
for producing light than sound. The cicad@ 
among the hemipters and the jumping 
orthopters—that is, the cricket, grasshop- 
per, and locust families—emit sound. 

I find no indubitable evidence of any 
others, and of these the males are only 
favored with musical organs. An Italian 
naturalist—he must have been badly ma- 
ted—says the reason why the cicade and 
grasshopper are so merry is because their 
wives are dumb. But among birds the 


male is more gifted with song than the 
female, though, among hawks, at least, the 
female is larger and stronger. A very wide 
diversity in the sexes characterizes the 
whole animal world. I do not mean that 
the emission of sound, or even the volun- 
tary production of sound, is so limited. 
The ticking of the death-watch by blows 
given by the jaws against whatever the 
insect stands on, is done by either sex, 
and probably for the sound. The death’s- 
head moth emits a tone caused by some 
rapid movement, as do bees after their wings 
are cut off. A ny movement rapidly repeated 
should produce a note. 

I do not know how the snapping locust— 
locusta corallina—makes its noise when it 
flies ; 1 suspect that it is involuntary, and 
that it is common to the two sexes. Nature 
has supplied others of this family with two 
fiddles apiece; they stand on five legs, and 
double up one of the hindmost to use as 2 
bow. The shank is furnished with rows 
of short spires like comb-teeth, and by 
rubbing these back and forth over the edge 
of the wing cover, the elements of a note 
are obtained. When one leg is tired he 
uses the other. The sounding-boards to 
these violins—and in all such instruments, 
even the human voice, they are very essen- 
tial—are a couple of cavities in the sides 
of the abdomen under the first ring, and 
probably, also, the surface of the wing- 
cover. If locusts have fiddles, the grass- 
hoppers and crickets have taborets. These 
are flat discs with ridges. One slides over 
ae other, and the acuteness of the note 
cece pe the frequency with which the 
ee pai € each other. There is, of 
ae eel ae beneath to give volume to 
ae ee . he taborets are attached Lor 
ea z Sad of—the bases of the wing- 
eit Hs he katydid, perhaps the loudest 

stasshoppers, can be heard a quarter 
of a mile. Lastly, the male cicade are 
furnished with a pair of internal kettle- 
drums, sounded by a complicated set of in- 
ternal muscles. The requisite sounding 
cavity is seen by raising two large valves 
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beneath the abdomen. 
a mile. 

Why is this musical apparatus given to 
one sex only? Perhaps in each of the three 
cases a like amount of mechanism is re- 
quired for the boring and sawing apparatus 
of the female, and an equal amount of space 
required for the development of the eggs. 
So, by requiring music of the male only, 


They can be heard 


the sexes are kept more nearly balanced. 
They are intended to be different, not in- 
ferior and superior. 

The chirping of the cricket is pitched 
the highest, or nearly so, of any that the 
human ear can hear. In Southern Europe 
either they or their neighbors, the grass- 
hoppers, are kept in cages, as we keep 
singing-birds, for their music. 
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THE CARE OF CANARIES. 


rr, 
iS (@°N the first place, do not use a 
bY | painted cage. The birds will 
i peck the wires, more or less, and 
>) the paint is very injurious, often 
ia fatal, to them; so is tobacco 
smoke. A bird kept in a room where the 
odor of a cigar is allowed is not only sub- 
jected to great discomfort, but its life is en- 
dangered. The larger the cage the better 
for the birds, and if not new, it should be 
scalded and well dried before putting them 
into it. This precaution is necessary to 
avoid mites, which prey upon the birds and 
are sure to infest the nest, unless great care 
be taken. The cage should be thoroughly 
cleaned every morning. The easiest way 
to do this is to place a piece of clean brown 
paper—not newspaper, for they often peck 
it—on the drawer of the cage, 
every morning. 

The perches should not be forgotten, but 
drawn out, washed, and returned one a a 
time, though this can hardly be aire while 
there are eggs in the nest, 
care must be taken to avoj 
cage, as it disturbs the eggs 
be kept clean as possible, 

The drinking-cup and bathing should be 
well washed and filled with treeh water 
every morning—in warm weather. it should 
be changed oftener—and the seed- 
plenished. Canary seed principall 
be given, but a little rape seed eve 
beneficial, and bruised hemp seed 


changing it 


At that time 
d jarring the 
3 but it should 


cup re- 
ly should 
ry day is 
in about 


the proportion of one-third—all hemp seed 
is too hearty and heating—is good, particu- 
larly when laying and brooding. 

The seeds must be fresh and dry. A 
piece of cuttle-fish bone is always needed. 
It should be put in the upper part of the 
cage, as it is thus kept clean and dry. A 
lump of sugar occasionally may do no 
harm, but as a general rule avoid sweets, 
and keep birds, like children, on plain food. 

Lettuce, plantain seed and leaves, chick- 
weed are all good if fresh, and the birds are 
very fond of them. Fruit, perfectly ripe and 
fresh, does good rather than harm. At the 
time of laying and sitting, also while bring- 
ing up the young, the birds require richer 
food than usual. An egg, boiled hard—not 
the yolk alone, it is too heating—pounded 
with biscuit and bread, about half and half, 
should be given daily, and the earlier the 
better, especially after the young are hatched, 
as the parents feed them from this and the 
green food provided for them. 

The egg and the biscuit can not be safely 
neglected. About a fortnight is the time 
of incubation. Do not stimulate your bird 
too much to sit, for she will be apt to go 
beyond her strength and lose her own life 
by raising too many broods. Two or three 
broods a year are quite enough. It is a 
mistake to separate the pair while the 
female is sitting, or at any time, unless, 
which is very rare, the male pecks the 


young. 


An Old Story. 
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Guard your birds from drafts, from ex- 
posure to cold at night, and also from too 
much heat. Bear in mind that their part 
of the room, when the weather is cold | 
enough for a fire, is warmer than yours, as 
the heated air ascends. During cold nights 
the cage should be covered, unless the fire | 
is kept in all night. 

Always beware of a cat. 


She should | 


never be allowed in the same room. She 
has been Fnown to pull a bird between the 
cage wires, not even leaving a feather. 

Avoid frightening your birds. It is very 
easy to have them know and love you, and 
welcome your coming, but they do not like 
to be handled. 

Time and care are required to keep birds 
well and happy in a cage. 


— +100 


AN OLD 


ANY years ago a celebrated 
Italian artist was walking along 
the streets of his native city, 
perplexed and desponding in 
consequence of some irritating 
circumstances or misfortune, when he be- 
held a little boy of such surprising and un- 
surpassed beauty that he forgot his own 
trouble and gloom in looking upon the 
almost angel face before him. ; 

“That face I must have,” said the artist, 
“for my studio. Will you come to my 
room and sit for a picture, my little man?” 

The little boy was glad to go and see the 
pictures, and pencils, and curious things 
in the artist’s room, and he was still more 
pleased when he saw what seemed to be 
another boy looking just like himself smil- 
ing from the artist’s canvas. : 

The artist took great pleasure in looking 
at the sweet face. When he was troubled, 
or irritated, or perplexed, he lifted his eyes 
to that lovely image on the wall, and its 
beautiful features and expression calmed 
his heart and made him happy again. Many 
a visitor to his studio wished to purchase 
that lovely face; but, though poor, and 
often wanting money to buy food and 
clothes, he would not sell his good angel, 
as he called this portrait. 

So the years went on. Oftentimes as he 
looked up to the face on the glowing can- 
vas he wondered what had become of that 
boy. 


STORY. 


“How I should like to see how he looks 
now! I wonder if I should know him? 
Is he a good man and true, or wicked and 


abandoned? Or has he died and gone toa 
better land?” 


One day the artist was strolling down 


one of the fine walks of the city, when he 
beheld a man whose face and mien were 
so vicious, so depraved, so almost fiend- 
like, that he involuntarily stopped and gazed 
at him. x 

4 What a spectacle! I should like to 
paint that figure and hang it in my studio 


opposite the angel boy,” said the artist to 
himself. 


The young man asked the painter for 


money, for he was a be ; 
thief, ggar as well as a 

“ 
re ec i - room and let me paint your 

ait and I will cive ale ” 

said the artist. g you all you ask, 
hie young man followed the painter and 
a ae a sketch. When it was finished, 
a ee ee a few coins for his trouble, 
the ned to go; but his eyes rested upon 
. oe of the boy; he looked at it, 

seed ee! and then burst into tears. 

vv aat troubles you, man?? said the 
painter. 

ee long before the young man could 
Speak. He sobbed aloud, and seemed 
pierced with agony. 

a last he pointed to the picture on the 
wall, and in broken tones, which seemed to 
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come from a broken heart, he said, “ Twenty 
years ago you asked me to come up here 
and sit for a picture, and the angel face is 
that portrait. Behold me now, a ruined 
man, so bloated, so hideous that women 
and children turn away their faces from 
me; so fiend-like that you want my picture 
to show how ugly a man could look! Ah, 
I see now what vice and crime have done 
for me.” 

The artist was amazed. He could not 
believe his own ears. 


“ Pray, how did this happen ?” he asked. 

The young man told his sad and dread- 
ful story; how, being an only son, and very 
beautiful, his parents petted and spoiled 
him; how he went with bad boys and 
learned all their bad habits and vices, and 
came to love them; how, having plenty of 
money, he was enticed to wicked places till 
all was lost, and then, unable to work and 
ashamed to beg, he began to Steal, 
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criminals, came out still more depraved to 
commit worse crimes than before; how 
every bad deed he performed seemed to 
drive him to commit a worse one, till it 
seemed to him he could not stop till brought 
to the gallows. 

It was a fearful tale, and brought tears 
into the artist’s eyes. He besought the 
young man to stop, and offered to help 
him. But, alas! it was too late. Disease, 
contracted by dissipation, soon prostrated 
the young man, and he died before he could 
reform. 

The painter hung his portrait opposite 
that of the beautiful boy, and when visitors 
asked him why he allowed such a hideous- 
looking face to be there, he told them the 
story, saying as he closed, “ Between the 
angel and the demon there is only twenty 
years of vice.” The lesson in this tale is 
in the tale itself. You who read it can tell 


: was | what it is. Think of it often, and heed it 
caught and imprisoned with the worst | always. 
——————10e. 


NCE on a time there lived a 
j) powerful king, who reigned over 
a large and fertile country. He | 
had crowns of gold and pearls 
and scepters of iyor Es 
cious stones. His treasury was full of the 
costly things of the earth; tens of thou- 
sands of armed men were ready to obey his 
bidding, and his dominion extended Boe 
sea to sea. But without Gods blessin 
worldly possessions are but an increase a 
care, and as this mighty monarch feared 
not God, he was dissatisfied and 

In the dominions of the king th 
a certain dervis, famed for q' 
sanctity, wisdom, and piety, 
willing to profit by the instructions of the 
holy man, paid him a visit. He found him 
clothed in sackcloth, living in a cave sur- 
rounded with high rocks. 


y and pre- 


unhappy. 
here lived 
bstinence, 
and the king, 


HIGH UP ON THE ROCK. 


“Holy man,” said the king, “I come to 
learn how I may be happy.” 

Without giving any reply, the dervis led 
the king through the rugged pathways of 
the place till he brought him in front of a 
high rock, near the top of which the eagle 
had built her eyrie. 

“Why has the eagle builded her nest 
yonder ?” 

“ Doubtless,” replied the king, “that it 
may be out of the way of danger.” 

“Then imitate the bird,” said the dervis ; 
“build thy throne in heaven, and thou shalt 
reign there unmolested and in peace.” 

Now the king would have willingly given 
the dervis a hundred pieces of gold if he 


-would have accepted it, for this precious 


piece of advice. It may be as useful to you 
as to the king, for you are all as much in- 
terested in being happy as he was. 
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BIBLE LESSON. 


NUMBER IL. 


HE above outline sketch rep- 
resents the light-house, built 
upon a solid rock, in the fore- 
ground, pilot-boats in the distance 
to the left, a steamship and row- 
boat to the right, with the ocean surround- 
ing them all. 

When the light-house is in its legitimate 
working order, it serves as a warning to the 
mariners on the dangerous coast, and also 
as a guide to vessels seeking a harbor. 
Millions are annually spent by our Govern- 
ment to build, keep in repair, and amply 
furnish these outbeaming lights in dark 
places. They are always built upon a 
rocky foundation, so that when the fierce 
storm hurls waves like mountains upon 
them they yet stand firm, and shine serenely 
in the thick darkness. Thus, with true 
Christians, who, placed on “the rock Christ 
Jesus,” shine forth in the dismal nights of 
moral darkness, and, though “floods of un- 
godly men” are hurled upon them at times 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE, 


by the waves of “a gainsaying world,” 
stand firm upon “their sure foundanen Me 
and with serene light, beam upon the reuib: 
led waters to warn of danger and to guide 
into a harbor of peace. 

But the rock, however solid, the building, 
however good and high above the surface 
of the water, would be of no avail in the 
dark night without the lamp, the wick, the 
oil, the igniting fire, and then the clear 
windows through which to go out into the 
thick darkness. So, also, must the true 
Christian have the earnest heart, prayer, 
God’s grace, and the fire of the Holy Ghost, 
and let this light thus perfected shine 
through the clear windows of earnest toil, 
nobly battling with and displacing the moral 
darkness without. 

The pilot-boats are always on the lookout 
for approaching vessels, furnishing experi- 
enced pilots to navigate them safely into 
the harbor. Christian ministers serve the 
same purpose, in a moral point of view, 
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to serious persons seeking the harbor of 
Church fellowship. 

The steamship fitly represents “the old 
ship of Zion,” bearing immortal freight to 
its final destination in glory. She also rep- 
resents the wealth and commerce of the 
world. The small row-boat is the emblem 
of the auxiliary moral enterprise which 
blesses mankind and forms a proper adjunct 
to the noble ship. As the light-house is 
essential to protect and aid the commerce 
and wealth of the nations, so do genuine 
Christians maintain morality, virtue, civili- 
zation, and insure thereby tranquillity and 
peace, the only security wealth and com- 
merce really have. 


THE LESSON, 
Joun vit, 16: “Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 
John viii, 12; Matthew vy, 2, 14, 
1. All can become Christians and « have 
the light of life.” 
2. God commands us to let “our light 
shine,” to induce others to obtain it, 
3. Obeying God in this, all else good will 
follow, and he will be glorified, 
4. Light-houses without lam 


PS burnin 
not only cease to warn ships on g 


the danger- 


NIC 


ous coast, but lead them into “ wrong reck- 
oning” and to destruction. 

5. Backslidden Christians too often serve 
as “blind guides,” and unconsciously give 
the “wrong reckoning” to immortal beings 
around them, who, had “the light been 
shining,” would probably have “anchored 
safely in the harbor.” 

6. Without constant, careful use, the 
light-house is a failure, and the waters soon 
destroy it. 

7. Christians, to be useful and happy, 
must do their whole duty, and “let their 
light shine” always; to be “at ease jin 
Zion” is to rest under God’s displeasure, 
and to involve many souls in ruin. 

Invites, ‘follow me.”? 
Promises “the light of life.” 
Urges its acceptance. 
Warns of danger. 


Offers great reward, ‘ 
Alone can impart “light and life.” 


JESUS 


Are followers of Christ. 

Are on the rock Chri: 

Are light-houses on | coast. 

Must keep lamps burning. 

Warn sinners of the breakers. 
( Lead them into harbor. 


CHRISTIANS 


Nore, This lesson affords a fine scope for apt illustra- 
tions. It can be given very effectually on the blackboard, 
but can also be profitably used without it. It can be 
adapted to a general Sunday school lesson, or used in the 
infant, intermediate, and Bible classe: nd in the home- 
circle, if properly presented, will produce ‘golden hours.” 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


1. The a ‘AVE you ever seen a 
shepherd with h igaoes on the hills? He 
guards them with care by day and ni a4 
He finds them a place of safety in ae of 
storm and danger, takes them where food 
may be had; and in going from place to 
place he is careful that the young and th 
weak shall not be hurt by the journey, The 
little lambs are soon tired, and are timid 
too, and easily frightened; but the shepherd 
looks with pity upon them; when die, ar 
frightened he takes them in hig arms of , 
they are weary he “carries them ah his 
bosom.” 


2. The good Shepherd. AN this may — 
help us to think of the Lord Jesus. Of him > 
the prophet said, “He shall gather the 
lambs with his arm.” He guards his sheep 
from harm. He gave his life for them; 
more than this could not be done. But 
who are his sheep and his lambs? All 
who trust in him, who listen to his voice 
and follow him, and give him their hearts. 
No little lamb is too small to be cared for 
by the Shepherd; no little child is too 
young to be one of the lambs of Christ’s 
flock. Is there “a little one” in trouble? 
Jesus will comfort and help such a one. 


Rallying Song—Shining Land. 89 


PALLYING pONG-—SHINING PAND. 


Worps sy W. O. Cusuinc. Music ay A. D. Firtmore. 


3. Children, 
. Children, 


For the ar- my of the Lord; Ral- ly round the roy 
For we want you all to come; why the Savior told us, 
To the standard of the Lord; For the world is full of evil 

O, we want you all to come! ‘Tell the poor, and sad, and lonely 


hings to tempt you ont 
hat there still “is 


as 
your God; Come and be join. the happy, band, 
r he wants you all to me He will guide you with his h: 
iI ome, and own the Lord and rt, Come and choose him for your King; 
room, isroom; For the shining bands are wait-ing, ‘To en - roll your name with theirs, 
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we 

march-ing home to greet. each Oth - er in the Shin - ing ‘Land. 

bring you safe - ly through the Dan - ger, to the Shin - ing Land. 

seek the way to glo - ry Where the ho - ly an - gels sing. 

faith- ful ones that love you Of - - fer up un - ceas - ing prayers 

\ 
I 
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WAITING AT THE Poor. 


Worps sy Mrs. Kate M. Reasoner. Music py T. C. O'Kane. 


fi 
wait-ing for the Mas - ter, Who will rise and bid me come 
wea - aint ae I've ae -el'd In the dark - est storm and _ strife, 


of his Tes - ence, To the gad - ness his home. 
heav - y ur - den, Oft - en strug - alps for my life. 
- 


i. -- —- o 
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They arc are watching, they ore alee at the por - tal; 
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They are waiting, they are waiting at 
i 


aber aretwate - - + - + ing at the 
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‘They are waiting, they are wait-ing at the door; 
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They are watching, they are watching at the por-tal ; 
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on - ly, wait-ing on - ly ie my com-ing, d ae acon bears 
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Wait-ing on - - 
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Wait-ing on - ly, waiting on-ly for mycom-ing, All the loved ones, all the loved ones gone be-fore. 


3. Many friends that traveled with me 5. O how soon shall I be with them, 
Reached that portal long ago; And shall join their glorious throng; 
One by one they left me battling ‘There to mingle in their worship, 
With the dark and crafty foe, And to swell their mighty song ! 
But they ’re watching, etc. Yes, they ’re watching, etc. 
4. Yes, their pilgrimage was shorter, 6. Yet, O Lord, I wait thy pleasure, 
And their triumphs sooner won; : For thy time and ways are best ; 
O how lovingly they ’II greet me Hear me, Lord, for I am weary, 


When the toils of life are done! O, my Father, bid me rest. 
For they ’re watching, ete, They are watching, etc. 


Fvenings 


Tue evening lamps are again lighted, and we 
draw around the fireside to talk with the boys 
and girls, to question them about their lessons 
at school, or their sports during playtime; and 
after the studies for to-morrow are finished, to 
join them in their problems and their games. 
January, with its snows and ice, has given you @ 
“grand time,” as our Fanny says, for coasting 
and skating; and as the children come in with 
their ruddy faces, snapping their fingers and 
swinging their hats, they show how well they 
have used their sleds and their skates. Your 
chief work now is to grow and learn; and as 
your plays out of doors quicken your a gees 
and make your blood flow faster, so should they 
give you a keener relish for study and help _ 
sharpen your wits. A boy or girl who —- 
play will mope also at books; but they ae 
cheerfully study will always play the best, and be 
the best-humored at school and at home. — 

Now, if you have finished your tasks—it must 
have been a lazy boy who first gave this name to 
his lessons—put by your books and slates and 
we will give you some more puzzles to'try your 
skill on. The first one for this month is some- 
thing which will call forth all your ingenuity. 


6. An Enigma. 


Your boasted invention and wonderful skill 

Can almost accomplish whatever you will; 

But all your achievements, though splendid they be, 
Quite fail to construct a machine such as me. 
Examine me well. I’ve a doz, to inclose 

My choicest possessions; but if you suppose 
Two lids that I have must be fastened to this, 

I tell you at once you are judging amiss. 

Two caps for one moment I cease not to weary 
And ¢qwo standard measures I constantly bear; 
Two musical instruments always unite 


at Fiome. 


My dullness to cheer on the left and the right. 

Look well, and you'll sce that I’m found not to lack 
Many implements found in the carpenter's sack. 
Two fishes that pass through the depths of the sea 
Depart not by evening or morning from me; 

And others, though varied, yet fisies no less, 

In greater abundance I always possess, 

I've two foreign trees that are verdant and high, 
And constantly ready my wants to supply; 

Fair flow’ rets—the fairest of all that are grown— 
Are ranked with the beautiful things that I own. 
Fine fruits possess, often moistened with showers, 
Indigenous both to this good land of ours; 

I've two playful animals; but the amount 

Of the /esser ones never I ventured to count. 

Two halls of devotion 1 gratefully own, 

Both polished like marble, but built not of stone, 
And made for a purpose more noble by far 

Than slaughter. I always have weapons of war. 
I’ve weathercocks countless; and always with me 
The steps of a tavern you clearly may see. 

If you ’ve been in the House when the speaker arose, 
‘The stormy discussion to bring to a close, 

There can be no doubt that distinctly and clear, 
Two features of mine you would certainly hear. 
I’ve always ¢zvo scholars, twin brothers they are, 
And each is as bright and as fair asa star; 

and then—for I live in magnificent state— 

I've ten Spanish nobles upon me to wait. 

Not yet is exhausted my wonderfil store ; 

Though much has been mentioned, yet still I have more; 
Yes, treasures and wonders, so hid in disguise, 

As to bafile the ken of the sharpest of eyes. 


I've sAices that come from the far-distant east, 


‘Though not with their fragrance to garnish my feast + 
While spheres that are 


fixed in their orbit to shine, 
Belong to my system, and always are mine. 

And, though never used to torment and oppress, 
Yet scourges abundant I always possess. 

Tam nota monarch, no scepter I bear, 

But.the badge of true royalty always I wear; 

*T is true that not largely, but still I produce 3 
Wild fruits that the chemist compounds with his juice. 
Say what is my whole, and be sure in your answer 
Each component part to unfold, if you can, sir- 


g2 


THE next question for the month is not quite 
so difficult, and perhaps some of our correspond- 
ents can solve it and give us an answer in rhyme. 


7. Floral Charade. 


O, my /irst is as nimble, as fleet, and as wild 

As the deer that bounds over the soft dewy lawn; 
And her coat is as soft, her eye is as mild 

As the gentle gazelle or the innocent fawn ; 


And my first is as timid, as fearful, and shy 

As the maiden who first, in soft Luna's pale beam, 
Hears the vows of her lover and echoes his sigh, 

As they linger enchanted by some silent stream. 


Yet O, sad to tell it, the love of our race 
Is a foe to this creature, so gentle, yet wild; 

‘Takes a pleasure in bringing the tears to her face, 
Tormenting and frightening her—Nature’s poor child! 


The voice of my second is deep, strong, and clear, 
As back from the hills its loud echoes resound Hi 
’T is a sound to the sailor or wanderer dear, 
For it speaks to his heart the glad word, « Homeward 
bound.” 


Yet often its tones fall sad on the ear, 
As it tells of some spirit from earth just departed ; 
OF the comfortless home, of the orphan’s sad tear, ‘ 
Of the widow who stands o'er the grave broken-hearted. 


On the banks of Ohio, the swectest of streams, 

’T is there Spring first ventures in this clime of ours 
To show her fair brow, all radiant with beams 

Of sunshine, and crowned with a garland of flowers ; 


Flowers which seem to have stolen sweet constancy’s hue 
From the bright wave below and the azure above « 

O, my zwhole is this flow'ret, which clingingly grew 
To the rocks, gazing down on the stream of its love. 


8. Logogriph. 
Bein’ dust, try us Ann Deacon; O Michael! 


[A logogriph is a word-puzzle, and differs from a charade 
in this—that the latter consists of yocables ors: 1 bl d 
which in themselves are perfect words, while the iz. a 
contains the words or sounds required by combini ae 
proper words or syllables that stand together in a Beate 


No attention is to be paid to the punctuation af 


. 
9. Rebus. 


Golden Flours. 


In accordance with our design to furnish 
amusement for the young during their evenings 
at home, we give here, first, a game for girls: 


Hunt the Slipper. 

This is an old game, but an exciting one when 
skillfully played, and one in which both girls and 
boys may unite. It is properly an indoor amuse- 
ment, though when a child we sometimes played 
it with our comrades seated on the lawn in the 
school-yard. It is played in the following man- 
ner: The girls seat themselves on the floor ina 
circle in the middie of the room, all except ong 
who remains out as a hunter, and stands in the 
center of the ring. A shoe or slipper is then 
taken off, and they shove it about secretly from 
one to another, passing it behind their feet and 
behind their backs, and in any way that will pre- 
vent the hunter from seeing it. The hunter's 
object is to detect and snatch away the slipper 
while the girls are privately conveying it round 
the circle, and their aim is to prevent her from 
secing it, or from knowing who has it, though 
the possessor frequently knocks on the floor 
with it when the hunter is not looking toward 
her. As soon as the hunter gets hold of the 
slipper, she takes a seat in the circle, and the 
one with whom she has happened to find the 
slipper then becomes hunter. 


WeE next give a game for boys, though we 
shall not forbid the girls to take part in it if the 
boys are willing: 

Blind-man’s Buff. 

This game can be played with a wand, which 
relieves it of the tendency to romp. The blind 
man, with a long wand, is placed in the middle 
of the room; the players stand around him ina 
ring, hand in hand, singing a chorus. They 
suddenly cease, and the blind man stretches out 
his wand till it touches somebody, who is obliged 
to take hold of it by the end. The blind man 


utters three cries, which the person holding the- 


wand must imitate. If recognized by the voice 
he must pay a forfeit, and likewise take the blind 
man’s place. 

Tue solution of the puzzles will be given 
every second month after publication. This will 
afford our young readers ample time to study 
them out before we print the answers. Some 
of the “hard questions” with which we propose 
to prove our young readers, as the Queen of 
Sheba did Solomon, may require a longer time; 
but of these they shall be duly notified. 


Books for Young People. 
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Srories Top TO A Cuinp. By Jean Ingelow. 


227 pp. 16mo, $1.25. 

A Sisrer’s Bye-Hours, By the same, 16m. 
408 fp. $1.50. 

Stupies For Srortrs. By the same. i6mo. 
404 pp. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

No one who has forgotten his childhood, or 
put away the memories of his early home and 
associations can write a story or tell a tale to 
interest the young. Only they whose heart is 
full of fresh life, however the face be wrinkled 
and the hair gray, can fully sympathize with and 
appreciate the feelings of childhood and youth. 
Miss Ingelow is a child with the children and a 
girl with the girls; hence she knows how to 
make for them a story or convey a moral with- 
out tiring their patience. The Stories Told to a 
Child ave fourteen in number, and are printed in 
a handsome volume, with several illustrations, 
and on good, readable type. They are just such 
fireside stories as a loving aunt knows how to 
tell to her little pets, and they contain good and 
wholesome lessons of Christian duty and kind- 
ness, 4 Sister's Bye-Hours comprises seven 
stories, simple in style, rich in sentiment, and 
full of those higher and holier affections that 
distinguish a heart at peace with itself and with 
all mankind. Studies for Stories are complete 
pictures, whose lines are touched with a skillful 
hand. They are studies for the artist, sermons 
for the thoughtful, and delightful sketches of life 
and its changes for those who can sympathize 
with every joy and sorrow. 


Camros rrom ENGLIsiH Hisrory, from Rollo to 
Edward If. By the Author of “ The Heir of 
Redelyfz.” 12m0. 475 pp. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll 
& Co, 

Continuous history, as commonly written, is 
neither interesting nor profitable to young read- 
ers. Some memorable event connected with 
some noteworthy personage, described in a sim- 
ple style and unincumbered with details, they 
will both read and remember. The endeavor of 
this book is to give individuality and distinct- 
ness to the recollection by grouping together in 


separate tablets, like gems cut in cameos, the 
most striking events of English history. The 
plan is a good one, and the execution deserving 
of all praise. The history combines also the 
mythical and semi-romantic accounts of early 
British history, carefully distinguishing, however, 
what is fable from what is ascertained fact. 
This volume includes forty-one distinct stories, 
commencing with Rollo, the Norman, and end- 
ing with Edward III. A second volume is to 
succeed, covering the period of the French wars 
and the Wars of the Roses. 


THE Little Gipsy, By Elie Sauvage. Mllus- 
trated by Lorenz Frolich. 7 vanslated from the 
ene by LAL, Luyster. Small Solio. 133 pp: 
The story of a little girl, showing how she was 

stolen by gipsies and carried away by force; 

how she was treated while among them; how 
she was rescued and brought up by a music- 
master 3 how she became an accomplished musi- 
cian and Songstress ; and how she was finally 
restored to her parents and her home. The 
ge haa full of interest; and the sweetness of 
he child’s disposition, her loving and amiable 


traits, and her unselfish devotion to others, are 
admirably wrought out 


sone Sy SHIELD: 4 Story of the Swiss Refor- 
mation By Rev, W. AL, Blackburn, 16mo. 
325 pp. $1.25. 


THE ORPHAN’s TRIuMPHs : 
and Harry Grant. ; 
295 Pp. $1.25, 


Hage oe Marcarer, the Inebriate’s Children. 
V the same. 16mo, 178 fp. $1. Mew 


York: AL. fy Fao 
= pve i WW. Dodd. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 


The first of these y 
the Reformation jn S 


The Story of Lily 
By H. KP. 6mo. 


Olumes is an account of 

2 Witzerland., Its design is 

to a 

ce pee of the struggles endured by 

there aoe Sought to deliver Geneva from 
or Savoy and of Rome. Though Calvin 


stands out Prominently as the leader of this 


R i 
Reformation, Farel, the Levets, Froment, 
chimne: preachers,” 
y D 


ae 1 and others, men and wo- 
; i who bore brave hearts, embraced and 
aught the truth before Calvin entered the city, 
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and their story is told in this volume. 7/e 
Orphan's Triumphs is an excellent book for the 
young, illustrating the influence of a loving life, 
and the sure rewards of piety and faith. The 
story of Paul and Margaret is the narration of 
the life and experiences of a drunkard'’s home. 
The fortitude of the mother and the various 
fortunes of the children are graphically told, and 
the volume closes with the sudden death of the 
inebriate. It is well calculated to show the sad 
ravages of intemperance, and to illustrate the 
blessings of sobriety and industry, 


APPLETON’S JUVENILE ANNUAL FOR 1869. A 
Christmas and New- Year's Gift for Young 
People, with numerous IMlustrations, Large 
12mo. 382 pp. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co, 

The contents of this volume consist of stories 
from history, sketches of travels and adventures, 
scraps of natural history, descriptions of places 
and things, and entertaining narratives sclected 
expressly for the young. ‘There is nothing tedi- 
ous or dull, and the beautiful illustrations will 
provoke to the reading, while the reading will 
furnish the mind with matter for thought and 
study. With paper tinted, edges 
elegant, it is altogether a han 
for the holidays or birthdays, 


gilt, and binding 
dsome gift-book 


THE AINSLEE Stories. By Helen C. Weeks, 
Author of “ Grandpa's House.” With inte 
tions, by W. L. Champney and §. 1, Smith. 
T2mo. 4tt pp. New York: Hurd &» Hough- 
ton. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

The amusing adventures of little Ainslee and 
his young playmate, Sinny Smith, are told in a 
very pleasing style, and have already interested 
more than one reader of the River. 
The author knows how to enter 
folks, and the lessons she cony, 
stories are excellent ap; 
and recommendations 
bearance. 


side Magazine. 
tain our young 
u eys in all these 
plications of the truth, 
of humanity and for- 


Witp Lire UNDER THE Equator, 
Sor Young People. By Paul Du 
thor of “ Discoveries in Eq 
“Stories af the Gorilla Country,” ete. with 
numerous Engravings. amo, 2gr Dp. tes ms 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Gide 
Robert Clarke & Co. ' 
Du Chaillu’s books have a fascination that 

neither young nor old can resist, 


Narrated 
Chaillu, Au- 
watorial Africa,” 


In this volume 


he tells many of his marvelous experiences with 
gorillas, snakes, leopards, clephants, and other 
wild animals in the wilds of Africa. It is a 
book, that the young folks, for whose special 
entertainment it has been written, will literally 
devour. It does not differ materially from his 
previous volumes, except that it contains only 
narratives of his personal adventures. The 
illustrations are numerous and spirited. 


Litr_e Lou’s SayIncs anp Doincs. By the 
Author of “ Little Susy's Six Birthdays,” “ The 
Flower of the Family,” ete. With eight Mls 
trations, by M. L. Stone. Small quarto, 287 
pp. Large type. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
fon, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

A pretty book for young readers and interest- 
ing to older ones. Children’s sayings and doings 
have often something spicy about them, and will 
bear repeating. These belong to this class, and 
are well grouped. 


srorIEsS. By Mrs. Alice B. Haven. New 
rk: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. We 

Carroll & Co. 12m0. 372 pp. 

Every body knows “Cousin Alice,” and her 
lively sketches furnished amusement and instruc- 
tion to many of our older readers while their 
author was still living. She prepared numerous 
juvenile works of a popular character, and wrote 
for the magazines occasional stories and sketches 
which bear the impress of a soul whose purity 
and affection were proverbial. A few of these 
are collected into this volume. ‘“ Her simple, 
clear English,” says a good judge of her writ- 
ings, “her natural sketches of character, her 
stories in which incident has a small and charac- 
ter a large part, afford to us all an inexpressible 
relief and real pleasure; and we are grateful for 
the easy, graceful, sensible, and unpretending 
stories of ‘Cousin Alice.’” 


Waver-Livy Srorirs. Ztwelve volumes in a box. 
Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock & Walden. 24mo. $3. ~ 
This series contains a number of very pretty 

jllustrated stories for the little folks in volumes 

as follows: I. The Gold Bracelet ; 2. Alice and 

Her Pupils; 3- Rose and Her Troubles; 4. 

Charles Morton; 5. The Little Forest Girl; 6. 

The Sixpenny Calico; 7. Jan Harmsen, the 

Dutch Orphan; 8 Betsy Bartlett; 9. Willie's 

Lessons; 10. Kate Aubrey’s Birthday; 11. Pa- 

tience and Her Friend; 12, Will Thornton, the 

Crow-Boy. | 


Editor's Gossip. 
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THE GoLpEN Hours.—We greet you with 

number two of our new magazine, and we think it 
is a feast of good things, and gives indication that 
we will grow better and better as we grow older; 
and really that is the true way with every thing. 
God's method is not to make things perfect all 
at once, but to start them well and then expect 
them to grow up to perfection. The great and 
perfect trees of the forest have grown up first 
from small seeds, and then from little saplings. 
Even the great rocks gather greatness through 
the increase of years. So the true child is one 
who grows better with the growing years. So 
we wish it to be with the Golden Hours. 
. We give you this month quite a variety— 
“Delladilla” will tell you many strange thing 
about Africa, and give you the history of an 
African boy; “ Eddie’s Garden” will give you 
some hints on a delightful exercise and employ- 
ment for you in the opening Spring; “ Flora’s 
Tributaries ” will show you how many causes we 
all have for gratitude to God; “Clarence” 
makes his last “three steps to ruin,” and ends a 
miserable life; Winter” tells of many beauties 
and blessings still left us even in the bleakness 
of the season of snow and ice, and “the sleigh 
ride” in our first picture, and the sliding, skat- 
ing, and sleigh-riding in other illustrations show 
this lively season in pictures; “The Dwarf’s 
Mirror” will this month show what the discon- 
tented boy learned by looking into the dwarf’s 
box; “Music of Insects” and “The Care of 
Canaries” will bring you back to some of the 
strange things in nature. Our poets have sung 
for you some good songs, the musicians have 
made you some good music, and the Bible 
teaches you another of its precious lessons. 

We have heard from quite a number of 
sources of the good success of our magazine. 
In most places it has already won golden opin- 
ions. What pleases us most is the evidence 
we have that it pleases the young folks. It is 


make it, and we are most anxious to 
It would 


for you we 
know what you would like to have. 
quite amuse you if we should tell you the many 
different views people have about 4 children’s 
magazine, and it would be the funniest magazine 
in the world if we should try to make it suit all 


these views. Some think it ought to be larger, 
some that it ought to be smaller, some that it 
should be in larger type, some that it ought to 
be in smaller type, then more reading could be 
put in the same number of pages; some think 
we should have no stories, some that we should 
have more stories; some do not like imaginative 
pieces, some think these are excellent to fix 
good lessons on the minds of the readers. 
What a funny magazine it would be if we could 
put all these things in and at the same time 
leave them all out! 

But as this can not be done, we will try to do 
the best we can in pleasing all, and filling our 
ate bg be we think will most interest, 
instruct, and benefit our y gz 
while we do the best on Cas aed on 
magazine for the boys and girls, you must help 
us to get a good list of subscribers, for what is a 
magazine worth unless it has readers to read it? 


; Correcr SPEAKING.—One of the most pleas- 
ing things Jn young people is the habit of cor- 
rect speaking. Let us advise all our young 
readers to acquire it in early life. The longer 
you live the more difficult the acquirement of 
correct language will be; and if the golden age 
of youth, the Proper season for the ‘acquisition 
of language, be passed in its abuse, the unfor- 
tunate victim, if neglected, is very properly 
doomed to talk Slang for life. Money is not 
aes ate, to Procure this education. Every one 
cn ne kee pores He has merely to use the 
Be ce ae © reads, instead of the slang 
ae ae Ts to form his taste from the best 
Sishaice che ee in the country, to treasure 
himself to their noe gs sosmonys and balttaate 
that Goto hes avoiding, atithejsame? tng) 
neces Precision and bombast which show 

, veakness of vain ambition rather than the 
polish of an educated mind. 


culling Hane, BOOKS —Selecting books is like 
into the mi - A single false sentiment taken 

© mind from an attractive annual or pic- 
ats ShOty, may mislead us all our days. Let our 
young friends, or those who select for them, be 
careful that what they cull from the various 


' flower gardens they may visit is as safe and valu- 


able as it is gaudy. Poisonous leaves may have 
gilt edges. We are quite likely to be deceived 
by bright colors and showy qualities. 


BREVITIES.—Nothing is more common than | 


to talk of a friend ; nothing is more difficult than 
to find one; nothing more rare than to improve 
one as we ought. 

If you love others they will love you. If you 
speak kindly to them they will speak kindly, 
Love is repaid with love, and hatred with hatred. 


Would you hear a sweet and pleasant echo, | 


speak sweetly and pleasantly yourself, 

Spare moments are the gold dust of time, 
Sands make the mountain, and moments make 
the years. Of all the portions of our life spare 
moments are the most fruitful of evil, They are 
the gaps through which temptations find the 
easiest access to the garden of the soul. 

Never be ashamed of confessing your igno- 
rance, for the wisest man upon earth is ignorant 
of many things, insomuch that what he knows 
is mere nothing in comparison with what he 
does not know. There can not be a reate! 
folly in the world than to suppose that Soi ; 
every thing. . cs 

Falsehood flies swift as the wind 
creeps behind her at a snail’s pace, 
hood makes so many twistings and turnings that 
truth, keeping steadily on, looking neither t 
the right nor the left, overtakes her before } " 

In most quarrels there are faults on both 
sides. A quarrel may be compared to as cate 
which is produced with flint and stec] . if ae 
of them were struck on wood for e ae 
would follow. 

There are but ten precepts in ¢ 
and two of them are bestowed 01 
one in the first table and the ot 
ond—as showing it is ready, ; | 
Mick tagainatibetiuod a ad bridled, to 

The good distrust themselves. 
distrust their neighbors, A 

It requires less merit to c, 
others than to bear them, 


and truth 
But false- 


ever no fire 


he law of God, 
n the tongue— 
her in the sec- 


the perverse 


Scover the faults of 


FaceTi®.— This is my home,” 
one, a treasured boy of four 
and rosy, he came from scho 
short Winter’s afternoon, 

“Indeed, little Willie,” said his father, “h 
is it? Suppose you go out on the sidewalle ow 
try at the next door; suppose you step int aie 
entry, throw off your little sack as you ps 


! cried a little 
Summers, as, fresh 
ol at the close ofa 
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here, and go to the parlor, would not that be 
your home?" - 
i ed,” said Willic, “it would not be 

“ But tell me, why not?” 

Willic had never thought of this. He paused 
a moment, then directing his eyes to where his 7 
at sewing, he replied with am 
She lives here.” 


mother quictly 
carnest gesture, 


Bisnop Herpptnc, speaking of the muddy 
veling at the West, mentioned a case of Irish 


horse in a slow walk, when an Irishman on foot 
overtook him. 

“ Good-morning,” said the Bishop. 

“ Good-morning, yer honor,” replied Pat. 

“You seem to have the advantage of me im 
your mode of traveling, my friend,” continued 


the Bishop. 

“ An’ I'll swap with yer, if ye plase, sir,” was 
the quick reply. 

The Bishop thought he was caught for that 
time, and concluded not to swap with Pat. 


“Ma, if I should die and go to heaven shoukt 
I wear my moire antique dress ?” 

“No, my love, we can scarcely suppose we 
shall wear the attire of this world in the next.” 

“Then, ma, how would the angels know I 
belonged to the best society ?” 


“Wat a beautiful place heaven is!” said & 
little boy not four years old. 

“ Why do you think so?” said his mother. 

“Because,” said he, pointing to the stars, 
“the nails of the floor are so beautiful.” 


Ar a school at Wallsend, near Newcastle, 
England, the master asked a class of boys the 
meaning of the word “appetite,” when, after a 
short pause, one little boy said, “I know, sit; 
when I’m eatin’ I’m ’appy, and when I’m done 
I’m tight.” 

A PLATE of apples was being passed round to 
a group of children. There was a fine red one 
at the top, which a little girl took. 

“Tow greedy you are,” said her next neigh- 
bor, “to take the largest! I meant to take that 
myself.” 

To give pbrilliancy to the eyes—shut them 
early at night, and open them early in the 
morning. 

Very bad glasses for the eyes—glasses of 
brandy. 


The Bishop was moving along in a gig, his QA 
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—0 Shoo — 


HOME AGAIN. 


HE children’s noisy 
talk and_ healthful 
laughter came 
across the hall from 
the library to Mrs. 
Belknap, as she sat 
in her pleasant sit- 
ting-room, trying to 
sew the buttons on 
a jacket for Harry. 
It was a_ broad- 
backed, broad- 

breasted jacket, and at another 

time Mrs. Belknap might have 
regarded the garment with a ten- 

Z" der feeling, it looked so like her 

stout, sturdy, lifeful boy; but this 

afternoon her heart was preoccupied—filled 
with something very painful. She was 
thinking of an absent soldier, the father of 
her burly Harry, and of her good, thought- 
ful William, and of her three little girls. 
There was torturing suspense in the heart 
which bent over little Harry’s jacket, and 
the fingers which were endeavoring to fix 
the buttons were cold and unnerved, and 
the eyes had an absent, troubled look. She 
was endeavoring to sew the buttons on 

Harry’s jacket, as I have said, partly be- 

cause he needed the garment to wear at 

that very moment, but chiefly because she 

had learned the blessed diversion that work 

is to the aching heart. But the garment 

vies Riopped from her hand, and her eyes 
fou. T.—7 


ven ene with a far-away look to the 
ce eee with Summer blooms, or to 
Brick a pats with its familiar rows of 
Sere a ese still, to the blue river, 
sail, or ay ihe broken by an occasional 
foe irer ch fins be iis green hills beyond 
ard dott neckered with fields and orchards 
ad oe white houses and red barns. 
nbs, es heart out-traveled her eyes. It 
long mar ne the battle-field, now on the 
in qhe one in the soldier's tent, now 
fate might pital—every-where that a hard 
rumor had erin her dear husband. A 
esthee aaphe to her which had almost 
But thes ee from her thought. 
Rotten: ee cre not willing to be long for- 
Holdinw on aa they came stringing in, 
head—he al 4 cach other, Harry at the 
the foot ther coat be leader—and at 
mele ee od William, ever sacrificing 
and noisy Riese by bursts of laughter 
“ Chickimy, aie they recited in concert, 
circling rou: Para crany crow,” etc., 
ane ia and around their mother’s 
almost cried i cir mother tried to smile, but 
glee was to ase How discordant their 
moment she fae heavy heart! Then for a 
could be so heen resentful that they 
“Bu ; 
meseire# hould they be sad?” she said 
then ene tri ee not told them.” And 
pleased. tied again to smile and look 
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ut the thoughtful, watchful William per- 
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ceived, in spite of his mother’s efforts, that 
the children’s noise and play were wearying 
her, and so he led them off to the elms for 
a game of “hide and seek.” And when 
they were fairly engrossed at their play, he 
slipped away into the house and sat down 
very quietly near his mother. She under- 
stood why he was there, and her heart said, 
“The dear boy!” 

“Why are you not at play with the other 
children, William?” she asked. 

“JT thought,” he said shyly, “that I might 
be company for you if I should sit here 
very quietly. Mother,” he continued with 
sudden resolve, “ before I begin to be quiet 
can ’t you tell me what troubles you?” 

“Have you seen that something troubles 
me?” 

“Yes, mother, and I want to help you to 
bear it. I want to be a comfort to you.” 

“My sweet boy! You are a comfort to 
me, dear, one of the greatest comforts of 
my life.” 

“TI am very glad, mother. And now 
won’t you tell me what troubles you?” 

“Yes, dear, I will. You know we have 
recently had a battle; it is rumored that 
your father is among the wounded,” 

The poor little face grew very white. It 


was a very young face to take on that look 
of suffering. 


“O, mother,” cried the 
a burst of alarm and an 
we do?” 


Mrs. Belknap remembered William’s dee 
loving nature, and his great affection for hie 
father, and almost regretted that she had 
taken him into her confidence, sinée there 
might be no truth in the vague report whick 
had reached her, and her son’s sutéting 
might, after all, be groundless, = 

“JT have hopes that the report is not 

” j a ‘66 
ere ane said; “but we can do nothing 

* And pray, mother 
said earnestly—“ 
pray.” 

“That is true, dear. Whatever comes 
we must keep close to Christ, And now 


quivering lips in 
guish, “what can 


3 We must pray,” he 
we must not forget to 


go to the children; they are calling for you. 
And take this jacket to Harry; the one he 
wears must be burdensome this warm after- 
noon. ‘Try to hope for the best, my son.” 
William went out to the children, and 
when he had set them at a new game of 
*club-fists,” he again slipped away from 
them. He sought a grape-arbor in the gar- 
den, dark and cool with shadow. When 
there he kneeled on the grass, and poured 
out his bursting heart in artless prayer. 
“O, my dear Heavenly Father, see me; I 
am little William Belknap. See how I am 


| crying; it is because I fear that my dear, 


dear father is wounded. O, God, don’t let 
him die! Help! help! help!” 

He paused, for his tears were choking 
him. He heard the children in the yard 
shouting. What were they saying? He 
listened with suspended breath. 

“Father ’s come! father’s come!” they 
were crying in chorus, and there was, 0, 
such a hurrying of little feet to the house! 
William sprang to his fect and sped like an 
arrow across the lettuce and strawberry- 
beds, through the gate to the house. At 
the door of the sitting-room he paused, 
pale, trembling, almost dizzy. There, in- 
deed, safe and well, was the dear father 
whom he loved so unutterably, and for 
whom he had suffered so deeply. His 
mother, unable to speak, was silently ex- 
tending both hands to her husband in wel- 
come; the children were crowding around 
him, clamoring for recognition, while Harry; 
in his new jacket, was venting his enthusi- 
asm in repeated “ hurrahs.” 

It was not till he had kissed his three 
little girls and Harry, and had administered 
to the latter a couple of smart slaps on his 
broad back, that the father asked, “And 
where is William?” and turning saw the 
lad. 

«And don’t you care that father has 
come?” he asked, kissing William on the 
cheek. 

At this half-reproach the poor boy, who 
was ready to kneel at his father’s feet in 
joyful gratitude, glanced toward his mother, 
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and the eyes of those two who had 
suffered together met in love and 
sympathy. Tears came to the eyes 
of each, and Harry and the three 
sisters wondered what mother and 
William were crying about on this 
glad occasion. And then the father, 
as if to atone for any unkindness in 
his question, took William on_ his 
knee, and gently forced the young 
head to a resting-place on his sol- 
dier’s coat and over his kind heart, 
till his tears were dried, as they soon 
were. 

When they came to inquire about 
the soldier’s wound, he laughed. 

“O, that’s another William 
knap in our regiment, with whom it’s 
no compliment to be confounded, for 
he’s a graceless scamp, though he’s 
an officer. I came out of the battle 
without a scratch.” 

At the earliest opportunity for an 
audience, the children began to venti- 
late the items of news which for 
weeks they had been collecting and 
laying away for their father’s benefit. 
There had been a strife among these 
little people as to who should put in the 
first claim to report to their father any in- 
telligence which they considered worthy of 
repeating, And it was a very honorable 
strife that they maintained, one in which a 
complete respect for each other’s rights 
was observed. For instance, Harry would 
say, “I claim to tell father that Brindle has 
a calf.” So that item was secretly set 
down as Harry’s indisputable property by 
the other children, with which they had no 
right to meddle. 

So at the first favorable opening Harry 
began: “William got the medal at school 
for the best deportment.” 

“Pretty good, my boy!” cried the happy 
father, patting William’s head approvingly, 
while his mother smiled on him with love 
and pride. “And now tell me, what did 
you get, Harry?” 

Harry hung his head, and thought of the 


3el- 


ferule, and the lost recesses, and the demer- 


i, ete. But his embarrassment was not 
° a! continuance, for little Gertrude was 
eager to relieve her mind of an important 
piece of information, 
“My ; 
; Ms cat has five kittens,” she exclaimed, 
a almost breathless excitement. “ One’s 
white, and one’s y, aed 
ellow, a oy 
gray ones,” . ies) 
“Indeed !” exclai 
r * €xclaimed papa, opening his 
= mock astonishment. ea ‘ 
“Yes, and they? thei 
Nar, ey ‘ve got their eyes open, 
oe oe interrupted by Fanny. “Aunt 
H y's Bruno is dead; somebody shot 
him,” said this young lady 
Not ial, papal 
a to be Partial, papa had again to open 
oe a i In surprise. And then Mary 
pu he c ies to his astonishment by an- 
i ae “And Bridget is married—the 
nidget who used to be Gertrude’s nurse— 
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and what do you think ? she married a man 


only as tall as her shoulder.” 

And when these four children had ex- 
hausted their stock of news, to their father’s 
amusement, he asked of the quiet William, 
“Have n’t you any thing to tell me, my son?” | 

“Fighting Tom does n’t fight any more ; | 
he goes to Bible class now. And poor, | 
crazy John is dead, and his mother says she | 
is very lonely without him.” | 


“And William goes and reads to her 
every Sunday afternoon,” said Mary. 
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His father called William a good little 
boy, and then he told the children the story 
of a soldier-boy who went into the army 
with his father, both of whom were killed 
in the last battle. And many another story 
of soldier life he told them during his thirty 
days’ furlough, as they sat on the veranda, 
in the pleasant Summer evenings, looking 
off on the river so placid, and up to the 
stars so serene, though hostile armies were 
confronted, cach panting for the other's 
life. 


CHILD-WORLD. 


1. MY PONY. 
My pony tossed his sprightly head, 
And would have smiled, if smile he could, 
To thank me for the slice of bread 
He thinks so delicate and good; 


His eye is very bright and wild, 

Ife looks as if he loved me so, 
Although I only am a child, 

And he’s a real horse, you know! 


Ifow charming it would be to rear, 

And have hind legs to balance on; 
Of hay and oats within the year 

‘To leisurely devour a tun; 
‘To stoop my head and quench my drouth 

With water in a lovely pail; 
‘To wear a snaffle in my mouth, 

Fling back my ears, and slash my tail! 
‘To gallop madly round a field— 

Who tries to catch me is a goose— 
And then with dignity to yield 

My stately back for rider’s use ; 
‘To feel as only horses can, 

When matters take their proper course 
And no one notices the man, 

While loud applauses greet the horse! 
He canters fast, or ambles slow, 

And either is a pretty game ; 
Ifis duties are but pleasures—O, 

J wish that mine were just the same! 
Lessons would be another thing 

If I might turn from book and scroll, 
And learn to gallop round a ring, 

As he did when a little foal. 
It must be charming to be shod, 

And beautiful beyond my praise, 
When, tired of rolling on the sod, 

To stand upon all fours and graze! 
Alas! my dreams are weak and wild, 

I must not ape my betters so; 
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Alas! I only am a child, 
And he’s a real horse, you know ! 


Il. MOTHER TABBYSKINS. 


Sitting at a window, 
In her cloak and hat, 
I saw Mother Tabbyskins, 
The real old cat! 
Cuorus.—Very old, very old, 
Crumplety and lame; 
Teaching kittens how to scold— 
Is it not a shame? 


Kittens in the garden 
Looking in her face, 
Learning how to spit and swear— 
O, what a disgrace! 
Very wrong, very wrong, 
Very wrong and bad; 
Such a subject for our song 
Makes us all too sad. 


Old Mother Tabbyskins, 
Sticking out her head, 
Gave a howl, and then a yow], 
Hobbled off to bed. 
Very Sick, very sick, 
Very savage, too; 
Pray, send for a doctor, quick— 
Any one will do! 


Doctor Mouse came creeping, 
Creeping to her bed; 
Lanced her gums, and felt her pulse, 
Whispered she was dead. 
Very sly, very sly, - 
The veal old cat , 
Open kept her weather eye— 
Mouse, beware of that! 


Old Mother Tabbyskihs, 
Saying, “ Serves him right,” 
Gobbled up the doctor with 
Infinite delight. 
Very fast, very fast, 
Very pleasant, too— 
“What a pity it can’t last! 
Bring another, do.” 


Doctor Dog comes running, 
Just to see her begs ; 

Round his neck a comforter, 
‘Trowsers:on his legs, 


| 
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Very grand, very grand— 
Golden-headed cane 
Swinging gayly from his hand, 
Mischief in his brain, 
“Dear Mother Tabbyskins, 
And how are you now? 
Let me feel your pulse—so, so; 
Show your tongue—bow, wow. 
Very ill, very ill, 
Please attempt to purr; 
Will you take a draught or pill— 
Which do you prefer?” 
Ah, Mother Tabbyskins, 
Who is now afraid ? 


Of poor little Doctor Mouse 
You a mouthful made. 


Very nice, very nice 
Little doctor he, 
But for Doctor Dog’s advice, 
You must pay the fee. 
Doctor Dog comes nearer, 
Says she must be bled; 
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I heard Mother Tabbyskins 
Screaming in her bed. 
Very near, very near, 
Scuffling out and in; 
Doctor Dog looks full queer— 
Where is Tabbyskin ? 


I will tell the moral 
Without any fuss : 
‘Those who lead the young astray 
Always suffer thus. 
f Very nice, very nice, : 
Let our conduct be ; 
For all doctors are not mice, 
Some are dogs, you see! 


y 1. THE LITTLE BOATS. 
’T was on a Summer night, 
A night so calm and sweet, 
That all the little boats woke up, 
And made a little fleet, 
Without a single man 
A helm or rope to take, 


Their little sails they did unfurl, 
And gave themselves a shake. 


Without a single man— 
Alas! how could it be? 
The pretty Liliputian ficet 
Prepared to go to sea— 
Together did collect 
Within the silent bay, 
Right gallantly did trim themselves, 
And then did sail away. 


Are little boats alive? 

And can they plan and feel? 
O, strange to sce each snowy sail 
Across the moonlight steal ; 

‘To see them bow and bend, 
Before the breezes tack, 
And sail away so steadfastly, 

And never once look back! 


What will the fishers do, 
When, at the break of day, 
‘They seck the pretty boats they left 
Moored in the quiet bay? 
‘They seek the pretty boats, 
And find that they are fled? 
Alas! what will the fishers do— 
Tfow can they earn their bread? 


The day begins to dawn, 
The rosy bay shines fair, 
‘The eager fishers seek their boats, 
And lo, the boats are there ! 
Like senseless planks of wood, 
All helplessly they lie. 
Who would have thought that little boats 
Could ever be so sly? 


The fisher on the sca 
Must battle with the tide ; 

He guides the boat, and does not dream 
The boat itself can guide. 

O, active fishermen, 
You work, and toil, and strive, 

And guess not that the little boats 
That hold you are alive. 


Where did the creatures go? 
What did the creatures do? 

I’d give my very eyes to know— 
Ah, children, would not you? 

But we shall never learn, 
Our wishes we must quell, 

For all our boats have hearts of oak, 
And ne’er a one will tell! 


Child- World. 
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IV. THE ROBIN'S ADVICE. 
When the holly-trees are angry, 
With their glossy leaves they prick, 
Pelt us with their scarlet berries, 
Very hard and very quick. 
If we gather them at Christmas, 
Ev'ry church and house to dress, 
We must touch them, O, so gently! 
And with pretty words caress. 


Holly-trees are proud and saucy— 
Do they know that they are fair? 
So upright and so determined, 
With their heads up in the air? 
Only in our solemn churches 
They a soft submission own, 
Shining with a brighter beauty, 
And a grace till then unknown, 


In the wood, and in the garden, 
They are grand, disdainful things, 
Think all nature is their subject, 
And that only they are kings. 
And the fairies do not like it, 
They declare it shall not bes 
And they will not eat their dinners 
‘Till they tame the holly-tree. 


But the holly is undaunted, 
Holds itself extremely high, 

Lifts its leaves, and shows its berries 
To the least observant eye. 

And the fairies blush, and whisper, 
«won't look, no more shall you ; 

Let us tell the robin-redbreasts, 
They ’ll advise us what to do.” 


There is nothing half so pretty 
As when birds and fairies mect; 

Fairies are such little darlings, 
Birds so very gay and neat. 

And I think the robin-redbreast 
Is the bonniest of all, 

Such a wise, contented creature, 
So extremely round and small. 


Hush! I would not say it loudly, 
Lest it make too great a stir; 
But I almost think a robin 
To a fairy I prefer. 
Each, however, is delightful— 
Why compare the pretty dears? 
Now a fairy, now a robin, 
Friendliest and best appears. 


Hark ! the fairies’ lamentation 
Rises on the wint’ry air: 


| 
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“See the bold, conceited holly— 
Is it modest? is it fair? 

Shall it show its brazen berries, 
And from punishment be free? 

No, we will not eat our dinners 
‘Till we tame the holly-tree.”” 


Quite astonislted are the robins, 
Their round eyes they open wide, 

Put their heads with air of wisdom 
Just a little on one side, 

Hop about and shake their feathers, 
Making such a pretty fuss, 


Crying, “ O, you foolish fairies, 
All those berries are for us! 


°T is for us the gracious hollies 
Robe themselves in scarlet fine, 

Holding up their leaves so stiffly 
That the hungry birds may dine ; 

When the cold, inhuman Winter 
Gives us frost instead of dew, 

If the hollies hid their berries, 
What would little robins do?” 
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Then the fairies, looking foolish, 

: Hung their tiny heads in shame, 
Saying, “ Pray, forgive us, hollies, 
Hasty judgers are to blame. 

We will love your upright branches, 
Nor their scarlet balls condemn, 

Now we know the happy reason 
That you have for showing them.” 


But the robins are indignant— 
Will not Ict the fairies go, 
Saying, “ How extremely silly, 
Judging things you do not know!” 
Let us, also, learn this lesson 
From the holly and the elves, 
Lest we, too, should vex the robins, 
And look very small ourselves. 
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CHAPTER III. 


asso — 
Prer. 
AG V7 HE next day Eddie was up with 


GI the sun, and a lively morning 
<o-{ he had of it. Such an amount 


Ae of business as received his atten- 
%° tion! So many times he had to 


run from the garden to the tool-house, or to 
the house, but always back again to the 
garden as inevitably as that the necdle 
points to the north—making a journey of 
several miles in all, during the day. 

But at half-past nine o’clock precisely, 
the honse-bell rang as usual—indeed, just 
as it would on any other day !—ealling him 
in to his studies. He felt one pang of re- 
gret, but he did n’t give it breathing-place— 
not he !—but hurried the tools back to their 
proper places, “double quick,” hurried into 
the kitchen, where he carefully washed 
himself. 

“Hab you sowed dem radishes >” 
Dinah, anxiously. 

“Yes, Dinah, I looked out for them, I 
can tell you!” ' 

“TJ ll fix up a turnover for you, chile !” 

“O, thank you, Dinah!” “This was the 
highest mark of affection that the good 
creature could bestow—so she thought— 
and it was only on some such rare occasion 
as this—the planting of radish-seed for her 
especial benefit—that she laid herself un- 
der obligations to bestow it. 

Of all things eatable, Eddie likeq nothing 


asked 
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so well as one of Dinah’s crispy, flaky, 
juicy turnovers, crammed with plums. But 
he did not stop to reflect on the promised 
treat, which he knew would be his in good 
time, but went at once to his chamber, 
which overlooked the garden, took his book 
down from the shelf, and seated himself 
by the window. 

It was a pleasant room, with its cottage 
bed, covered with a snowy spread; the 
fresh-looking furniture ; the bright paper; 
the book-shelf, containing many books, new 
and old, but well kept, and some late chil- 
dren’s papers and magazines ; at the foot 
of his bed was a cabinet containing a 
strange medley of treasures—shiny rocks 
from the brook, shiny no longer ; sea-shells; 
a hornet’s nest; an old jack-knife, and a 
host of other treasures, such as only a doy, 
a real, live boy could appreciate. 

Around the walls were hung pictures, 
pleasant home scenes, sweet, childish faces, 
and his father and mother smiled out at him 
from a tasty cone frame made by Annie; 
while her own pleasant, sisterly face occu- 
pied a modest place at one side. 

It was the desire of his parents to sur- 
round him with those things which should 
make his home pleasant to him—which 
should best serve to assimilate his life to all 
that is pure and beautiful ; so that when he 
should some time leave this home, he might 
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look back to it and regret that youth had 
gone so quickly. 

An aspiring grape-vine trailed up from 
the balcony below, and gave a cool shade 
the Summer long; while a robin-redbreast, 
with his cunning note, made his home in 
it, in a cozy nest, within reach from the 
window; but they were tame from kind, 
gentle treatment. 

Here and there the sun sifted through 
the vine in golden threads, and kissed the 
flowers of the carpet as lovingly as though 
they were real flowers, blooming under the 
blue sky; but they never returned the 
warm kisses, but lay there just as passively 
as when footsteps crushed them. They 
had their mission to fulfill, however—that 
of lying there just as they were, to be 
trodden on; and how much better to be 
submissive than discontented, as many per- 
sons are, with their lot in life! 

Now, Eddie generally liked very much to 
be in his room. But to-day his thoughts 
were in the garden—and his eyes, too, for 
that matter—while he held his book in his 
hand—up-side down! Suddenly he re- 
called himself from his plans, left the win- 
dow, took a seat by the table, and resolutely 
set himself at work. Soon his lesson was 
accomplished, and just as he finished it his 
mother came to tell him that the time was 
up, and that she had got the flower seeds 
ready, and would go to the garden with 
him to sow them. Soon he was busily at 
work in his garden. 

In the course of two or three days, with 
a little help, and some suggestions from his 
father and mother, all. his vegetable and 
flower seeds were deposited under ground 
in their tiny beds; and anxiously did Ed- 
die watch for the first sign of their green 
shoots. 

At last his name, in pepper-grass, On 
the tomato border, began to come up, and 
soon his full name appeared in letters of 
green—EDWIN TRUE. Then the cabbages 
came up. 

“Aint them radishes a comin’ yet?” 
Dinah anxiously inquired day after day, as 


Eddie came in from the garden. And Ed- 
die began to fear that he would be obliged 
to make some restitution for the ‘turn- 
over” with which he had regaled himself, 
to say nothing about the turnover promised 
to him when the first mess of radishes 
should be furnished to the expectant Dinah. 

At last the radishes appeared. Eddie 
hurried to the kitchen to bear the joyful 
news. 

“Dinah, the radishes are up!” he breath- 
lessly exclaimed. 

“Bress my soul!’ And she had to make 
a pilgrimage to the garden forthwith to 
view the wee bits of green just peeping into 
the sunlight, all unconscious of the hopes 
centered in themselves, and of the hub-bub, 
just because they had at last looked out. 
They had been covered too deeply, which 
fact accounts for their tardy appearance 
where they were so anxiously looked for. 

At last all the vegetables and flowers 
were up and growing finely. Along by the 
arbor were his tomatces, and around them 
his bordering of pepper-grass, Then in the 
two angles were Winter cherries. Then 
water-melons, cabbage, and lettuce. Then 
his plat of pop-corn, with a border of peas 
all around. Then in the next bed radishes. 
cabbages, and turnips. Then in the tree 
angles were some splendid nasturtiums. 
ae the crowning glory of all—the flower- 
a fee do say snap-dragon in the center, 
: ( each side, while the morn- 
ing-glories clambered up the sides of the 
apple-tree, Supported by strings, and on 
either side of the tree was a whirl of sweet 
peas, while the whole bed was bordered 
with mixed portulaccas, 

So, you will see, his garden was very 
tasty indeed, and when it got well to grow- 
Fhe pee a pleasure to the family to visit 
nae ae as every thing was going on 

y Eddie was taken sick and confined to 
the house for a week, Pretty hard it was 
for him. All the time he was in, the sun- 
shine and the gentle showers nurtured his 
plants—and the weeds—just the same as 
though Eddie had been well—and the weeds 
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much better. As soon, however, as he was 
able to work he attacked the intruders vig- 
orously, and soon had every bed as neat as 
could be. 

But you must not suppose that Eddie 
never grew tired, at times almost discour- 
aged; for it is not in the nature of a boy 
of Eddie’s age to work steadily at one 
thing without at times feeling rather sick 
of it. Eddie was not an exception. He 
did not wish his father to be disappointed 
in him; he had too much pride for that. 
So he worked bravely on, sometimes when 
he would far rather have been at some- 
thing else. 

One day there was a picnic in the grove 
and a ride in the steamer. How he did 
wish to go! But there was work that 
needed to be done in his garden. He had 
the privilege given him of going. But he 
denied himself, staid at home, and weeded 
his turnips. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
THE RESULT. 


Manifold were the benefits resulting from 
“Eddie’s garden.” It was with no small 
degree of pleasure that Eddie pulled the 
first grown radishes and hurried them to 
the kitchen, that Dinah might feast. her 
eyes on their scarlet loveliness, and after- 
ward enjoy a more substantial feast from 
the radishes themselves, 

“Bress yer heart, honey! dem is jus’ de 
bes’ radishes I eber did see! Dem is 
lubly !” and Dinah dropped the dish-cloth. 
seized the radishes, and held them up ad- 
miringly, and gazed on them as an artist 
might be supposed to gaze on a finished 
picture, embodying years of toil, 


ure, now the 
realization and perfection of his hopes 
Dinah rolled up her eyes and sank into a 


seat! Eddie got two turnovers the next 
day. The fact is significant, 


There were no green peas so early or so 
sweet as the “Champions” from « faddie’s 
garden ;” and no tomatoes so large and 
red. And such water-melons as would 


make your mouth water to see. His pep- 
per-grass and lettuce furnished salad the 
entire season. And such turnips as were ~ 
his “long white French!” “ Powerful fel- 
lars,” as Dinah said; “but would n't hold 
a candle to dem radishes, no how.” And 
such Hubbard squashes as he raised on his 
play-garden! for, instead of using it for a 
play-garden, he raised forty-seven good 
squashes on it! But the squashes grew 
like fun on this play-garden. There were 
twenty splendid cabbages. There was a 
peck of Winter cherries. And the flowers 
from “ Eddie’s garden” furnished a valua- 
ble addition to the house bouquets that 
were daily placed on the dinner-table. 

It was the first day of October. The 
members of the “Garden Society ” were all 
gathered in the sitting-room, the place 
where they had met many times during the 
season for consultation, They were gath- 
ered now to hear the report of the “ Treas- 
urer.” 

Eddie came down from his room and 
handed a neatly folded paper to his father, 
who read it aloud as follows: 


EDWIN TRUE'S PRODUCE, 18—. 


Mr. Wittiam True, 
To Epwin ‘rus, Dr, 


18: 
20. To 1 pk. green peas, 


w. French turnips, at 50 cts., 
“2 qts. peas, at ro cts., . * 


+ Total, 


“You have not got on the tomatoes,” 
said Annie. 

“Don’t you remember that scrap-book 
that you gave me?” He answered by ask- 
ing a question. { 

“Yes, and those Winter cherries, and 
the pepper-grass, and the lettuce, and the — 
water-melons pe 

“ An’ dem bressed radishes !” added Di- 
nah, poking her head into the door. 

“Come in, Dinah,” said the President. 
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“QO, Dinah paid me for those radishes !” 
said Eddie. 

All looked up inquiringly. 

Dinah kept dark / 

“And those other things I make a pres- 
ent of to the Society,” Eddie added, in a 
dignified manner, that caused the “ Society” 
to smile. 

“ Eddie,” said his sister, “your garden is 
really an institution.” 

“Tis dat!” said Dinah; “so is rad- 
ishes !” 

“Ahem, well !” said the 
“Eleven dollars and one cent—ahem !” and 
he looked dubiously at the figures. 

The “ Society” smiled aloud. 

“Yes, and gratuities,” said Mrs. True. 
“T have to acknowledge the receipt of nu- 
merous beautiful bouquets of flowers, in 
addition to the vegetables already men- 
tioned.” 

“ And I, too,” said Annie. 

“ Well, my son, I think it has paid well. 
You have had steady out-of-door work, and 
you have attended to it well. Your plat has 
been an addition—yes, an honor to the 
garden, ” 

“But once, father ” interposed Eddie. 

“Yes, when you were sick. But you 
were not to blame for that. And it was put 
in order right away after you got out 
again, Your health is good. Your mother 
tells me that you have never had your 
lessons better than this season—and I see 
by this document here that you have learned 
to keep accounts along with the rest; and 


President ; 


it is very neatly and correctly done, too. It 
has afforded you pleasure, on the whole?” 
“Ves, sina? 
“And profit, too. 
a sum for a boy like you to have. 
have faithfully earned it. 
you propose doing with it?” 
“Let you keep it for me till I need it, 
father.” 
“O, yes; so you make me your banker, 
and you will require a note, I suppose ?” 
“No, sir; I shall not require it, but I 
would like one.” 
Ae “Very well, you shall have it,” and Mr. 
True wrote the following ; Mrs. True and 
Annie witnessed it, then he handed it to 
Eddie. It read as follows : 


Eleven dollars is quite 
But you 
Now, what do 


S11 oo. Oakpatr, October 1, 18—. 


For value received I promise to pay Edwin ‘True, or 
order, eleven dollars, on demand, with interest. 

Attest: Ruru True. Winiiam TRUE. 

Annie ‘Truk. 
“And here’s your one cent,” said his 
father, handing him a bri 
a ~ ig him a bright, new one. 
frag you, father,” Eddie said, as he 
put the note and the cent in his pocket. 

_ “And now the ‘ Garden Society’ is ad- 
journed till next season,” said the Presi- 
dent, Mr. True. 

; Dinah beckoned Eddie into the kitchen. 
T here were two flakey turnovers on a plate, 
waiting to be devoured ! 

‘Youll ; 
“You'll jes plant some radishes for 
Dinah nex year, won’t you, honey ?” 
“y i 
Yes Dinah !” he answered, with a 
mouthful, and a turnover in each hand ! 
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THE TURKISH BOY AND HIS BIBLE. 


FIS was a little Turkish boy, the 
' sonof aman of good family. He was 
born at Damascus, but soon after 
his parents removed to Constanti- 
nople. They were not Christians, 
but strict Mohammedans, and most anx- 
ious that their son should grow up the same. 


’ 


When Hafis was seven years old, it was 
considered high time that his education 
should begin in earnest. His mother, 
therefore, placed him under a tutor, who 
was to teach him every thing he ought to 
know. T am afraid he could have had little 
time to play, as, besides general knowledge, 


se 


he was to be taught five different languages ; 
he was to learn much of the Koran by 
heart, and to be well instructed in what 
they considered religious truth. But Hafis 
was fond of learning, and by the time he 
was twelve years old he had gone through 
the first course of study marked out for 
him. 

The Koran is the sacred book of the 
Mohammedans, and contains small portions 
of truth, mixed up with error, falsehood, 
and imposture. Hafis was reading it one 
day, when he came to the passage in which 
it says that God sent four books into the 
world to teach men truth; namely, the 
Koran, the Psalms, and the Old and New 
Testaments. “Then,” he said to himself, 
“J wonder what has become of the other 
three,” and he went at once to his tutor 
to ask the question. 


“This is how it is,” replied the 
master; “to punish men for their 
wickedness, God has taken away 
the other three, so there is now 
no holy book but the Koran, and 
nobody who can save us except 
Mohammed.” ‘The master went 
his way, and Hafis believed what 
he said was true. 

Not long after, as he was taking 
his walk, attended by two black 
slaves, through the streets of 
Constantinople, he came to a man 
selling books, and he stopped to 
look at them. The title of an 
Arabic Bible caught his eye, he 
opened it, and, behold, he saw the 
names of the very books which 
pe had been told had vanished 
from the earth! Eagerly he asked 
the price—would gladly have paid 
twice the sum required—then, 
clasping his treasure, hurried home 
to his mother. She was as much 
surprised as he was at the cheap- 
ness of the book; but of the 
riches which it contained she 
knew nothing. 

And now, unknown to every 
one but his mother, the boy added this 
to his other studies; night and day he 
searched the Scriptures, and in two years 
had read them six times through. _Sud- 
denly, at Jast, the light burst upon him, 
and he felt that the Koran was false and 
the Bible was true. In a moment he sent 
for his tutor, and as he entered the room 
he rushed toward him, saying, “Now, if 
you tell me true, I will spare your life ; but 
if false, I will kill you.” A 

“Speak,” replied the astonished master, 


“What is it ?” 
“ Should we worship the creature or the 


i) HH 


fl 


Creator ?” 
« The Creator, undoubtedly,” replied the 


master. 

“Then,” said Hafis, “why do we leave 
the Great God to worship Mohammed, who 
was only a sinner like ourselves?” And 

’ 
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he proceeded to show out of the Bible that 
Mohammedanism was false. 

The tutor, angry and crestfallen, went at 
once to the father of Hafis to acquaint him 
with what had passed, and the father hur- 
tied to his son. “ What is this I hear ?” he 
said. “Who is this Savior in whom you 
say you believe ?” 

“T believe in Jesus Christ,” replied Hafis ; 
“for I find in my Bible that he it is, and 
not Mohammed, who is the Savior of the 
world.” 


His father, in a fury, seized him by the | 


hair of his head, threy him down, and 
would, perhaps, have killed him, if his 
mother had not rushed in and interfered. 
She pleaded for her son, till at last the 
father consented to keep him as a kind of 
prisoner, apart from the rest of his family, 
hoping that in solitude he would come to a 
better mind. And so from the age of four- 
teen to seventeen, the Bible-loving boy was 
kept a prisoner in his own father’s house. 
For seven months he was ill from the effects 
of his father’s cruel treatment, and when he 
recovered, his first thought was for his 
Bible. Alas! his father had burned it in 
his anger; and where was he to get 
another ? 
one from the same man who sold him the 
first, and it was his meat and drink, his 
solace and his comfort, through those three 
weary years. 

At length his father determined to send 


His mother at last procured him } 


him on a pilgrimage to Mecca, in the hope 
that he might return a true Mohammedan. 
Mecca, as you may have heard, being the 
birthplace of their prophet, is considered a 
holy place, and is supposed by his followers 
to exercise a special power over those who 
visit it. So the youth set forth with a com- 
pany who were bound for the same place. 
But he never saw the so-called holy city. 
His heart was thirsting for clearer light on 
his beloved Bible, for instruction in Divine 
truth, for the society of Christians. He 
found means to escape, and joined another 
company going to Rome, where, he was 
told, he would find the help he sought. But 
at Rome the Pope and the priest took his 
Bible from him, and disappointed, but not 
discouraged, he set forth again. 

We have not space to tell the whole of 
his wanderings : enough to say God’s eye 
was or him, and that He all the while was 
guiding him to those who would help him 
truly in his Christian life. He became at 
length an inmate of a Protestant college in 
Switzerland, and from thence he hopes ere- 
long to visit his countrymen, preaching the 
Bible instead of the Koran, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ instead of Mohammed. 

We can read our Bible in peace and 
quietness, none making us afraid. Do we 
value it? Do we love it? Do we pray for 
the Holy Spirit to enable us to understand ? 
Do we believe in the Savior it reveals? Do 


we use it as did Hafis, the Turkish boy? 
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DEAR!” sighed Julia Thomp- 


day’s holiday which, she had 
spent rather idly, “1 ’m tired to 
death with doing nothing. I 
have nothing to do, and nothing to think 
about.” 

“Poor child!” said Mrs, Thompson, “ you 


(CONCLUDED.) 


are in evil case. You have found out rather 


son, toward the close of a long | soon that 


“If every day were i H 
£ playing holiday, 
To play would be more tedious than to work.’ 


Let me see if I can find you something to 
think about. Some time ago we were talk- 
ing of figures of speech. You have again 
employed one without knowing it.” 
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“Have I, mamma?” said Julia, thought- 
fully recalling her words; “I do not think 
I have used a simile or a metaphor, and I 
am sure I have not reached a parable or an 
allegory.” 

“No, but there is a figure of speech 
which consists in exaggeration—in saying | 
much more than is really consistent with | 
fact. This figure is termed hyperbole. Vf | 
you tell me a man is crushed to death bya | 
railway accident, or burned to death in a 
fire, you speak literally; but if you tell | 
me you are tired to death when you are 
strong and well, only lazy, you employ an 
hyperbole—a very strong hyperbole, in- 
deed.” 

“T think Julia is rather fond of hyper- 
bole,” observed Emily; “she told me this 
afternoon that she was so thirsty she could 
drink up a river.” 

“Such a way of speaking is foolish,” 
continued Mrs. Thompson. « Hyperbole 
may be suitable as the expression of strong 
feeling or in poetic description, but not Sn 
every trifling occasion; indeed, it is little 
used even in the poetry of modern times 
and of our northern latitudes. Tmadinas 
tion is generally most exuberant in the 
early period of a people’s literature, and 
warm, luxurious climates seem favorable to 
a glowing, figurative style. 
here he would quote, 
Homer, the earliest of 
extravagant hyperboles. 
they walked like movi 
ter of their spears ‘b] 
lighting all the fields 
with a fury like that o e 
which ‘wraps the vast Phe eee 
volves the poles,’ and so on. The eitical 
books of the Bible—the Prophecies ae 
and the Book of Job—abound with bean ti. 
ful imagery, hyperbole among the ann 

For instance, describing the judgments f 
God upon wicked nations, such expressi * 
as these frequently recur: «The moo! hall 
be confounded, and the sun ashamed es ork 
stars and the constellations thereof shall 
not give their light,’ ‘The earth is utterly 


If George were 
I dare say, from 
Greek poets, many 
—heroes so tall that 
ng towers, the glit- 
azing to heaven and 
3 rushing to battle 
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broken down, the earth is clean dissolved? — 


or again, ‘The everlasting mountains were 
melted, the perpetual hills did bow,’ ‘The 
mountains flowed down at Thy presence;? 
‘The approach of an invading army is swift 


| like a whirlwind ;’ and the tempest-tossed 


mariner ‘mounts up to the heavens, they 
go down again to the depths.’ ” 

“The New ‘Testament does not so 
abound in figurative language,” observed 
Emily. 

“No, not equally. But you remember 
the words of our Lord—‘ But in those days 
after that tribulation, the sun shall be dark- 
ened, and the moon shall not give her light, 


and the stars of heaven shall fall;’? and 


| while many commentators suppose the end 


of the world to be spoken of in these words, 
others think them descriptive, figuratively 
and hyperbolically, of the troubles and 
changes attendant on the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the final breaking up of the 
Jewish dispensation. And again, ‘It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God,’ and in speaking 
to the Pharisees, ‘Ye blind guides, which 
strain out a gnat and swallow a camel.’” 

“Tt says strain @/ a gnat, mamma,” ob- 
served Emily. 

“Strain af a gnat, my dear, is a wrong 
translation; it should be strain ow¢. Prob- 
ably,” continued her mother, “a camel 
going through the eye of a needle was a 
proverbial expression, in common use for 
any thing very difficult, and swallowing a 
camel another proverb. We have a saying 
almost as hyperbolical ; a person who makes 
a great fuss about every little difficulty is 
said to make a mountain out of a mole- 
hill.” 

“Do you think, mamma, the last verse 
in John’s Gospel contains an hyperbole?” 
asked Emily. 

“JT should not be startled by such an in- 
terpretation, my dear; but I prefer another, 
that if all the acts of our Lord were re- 
corded the world could not receive the 
books that should be written; that is, the 


; 
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generality of men would neither have time 
to read nor memory to retain such a length- 
ened narrative.” 

“Those texts have often puzzled me, 
mamma,” remarked Julia 

“In one of the texts I quoted from 
Isaiah,” Mrs. Thompson went on, “we 
have another figure of speech combined 
with that of hyperbole: ‘The moon shall 
be confounded, and the sun ashamed.’ 
The hyperbole consists in representing the 
heavenly bodies as affected in any way by 
the transactions of earth; but there is in 
the words another departure from literal 
fact. Can you think, Julia, what that is?” 

Julia looked perplexed for a minute, then 
her face brightened. 

“J know, mamma—I think I know. 
Whatever did happen to the sun and moon, 
they could not be confounded or ashamed, 
because they are things, not living persons, 
and can’t feel.” 

“That is it exactly, my dear. Another 
figure of speech, then, consists in attributing 
to things powers or qualities really belong- 
ing only to persons 5 it is accordingly called 
personification. When we talk of smiling 
fields, treacherous seas, frowning rocks, we 
use this figure. Turn, my dear, to the 
sixty-fifth Psalm, and look at the last two 
verses. Can you find any instances of per- 
sonification there ?” 

“Yes, mamma. ‘The little hills rejoice 
on every side;’ and then the valleys, ‘they 
shout for joy, they also sing.’” 

“And in another Psalm,” added Emily, 
“it says, ‘Let the floods clap their hands ; 
let the hills be joyful together before the 
Lord.” : 

“Yes; you might find many beautiful in- 
stances in the Psalms and the prophets. 
Can you think of any examples not from 
the Bible?” 

«] was thinking just now, mamma, of a 
verse in Montgomery’s ‘ Daisy’— 


«But this bold flow’ret climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rill, 
Peeps round the fox’s den.’ 


And then in Cowper’s ‘Alexander Sel- 
kirk ’— 

*O, solitude! where are the charms 

‘That sages have seen in thy face??”” 

“That last quotation,” Mrs. Thompson 
continued, “furnishes an example of yet 
another figure of speech. When a writer 
or speaker interrupts what he is saying by 
an abrupt address to some person or thing, 
this is called apostrophe. That address to 
solitude is an apostrophe, and I recollect 
from Southey’s ‘Curse of Kehama’ an 
apostrophe to sleep: 

‘Thou hast been called, O, sleep, the friend of woe, 

But ’tis the happy who have called thee so.’ ” 

“And then, mamma,” said Emily, “there 
are the last two lines in Mrs. Hemans’ 
beautiful poem, ‘The Graves of a House- 
hold’— 


* Alas for love if thon wert all, 
And naught beyond, O, earth!” 


“Can you think of an example, Julia? 
You have not given one yet.” 

“Ts not this an apostrophe, mamma, from 
the fifteenth of First Corinthians ?>—‘O, 
death, where is thy sting? O, grave, where 
is thy victory?” 7 

7 

“You could not, my dear, have chosen a 
better than that outburst of holy triumph. 
The most powerful figurative language will 
generally be that which is the spontaneous 
expression of excited feeling, not such as is 
introduced for the sake of ornament. Can 
= repeat, Julia, the names of the different 
figures of speech of which we have been 
speaking ?” 

“JT think so, mamma. 


simile, metaphor, parable, allegory; and 
to-night hyperbole, personification, and 
apostrophe. But, mamma, are these all the 
Heures of speech? How many are there?” 

Not all, my dear; I could name several 
others. But I think you will now be able 
to understand the difference between literal 
and figurative language, and so will read 
with greater intelligence. As to how many 
kinds of figures of speech’ there are, I 
doubt whether any two grammarians would 
agree exactly in their enumeration and 


The first evening 
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definitions, for the embodiments of thought | you have exercised your mind sufficiently for 


do not admit of so accurate analysis and 
classification as material substances. 
I think I am using words you can not un- 


derstand without explanation, and perhaps | doing nothing.” 
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THAT SWEET STORY. 


E spoke before of the strange 
things that attended the birth 
of Jesus in Bethlehem. You 
remember the appearing of the 
angel to Mary at Nazareth, 
the angels that appeared in the sky at Beth- 
lehem, telling the shepherds that Jesus was 
born, and the new and bright star that ap- 
peared in the East, and guided the wise 
men to find and worship the wonderful 
babe. But before these wise men came 
some other things had happened to the child 
Jesus. 

It was the law among the Jews that 
eight days after a boy-child was born, he 
should be circumcised. This was a cere: 
mony by which the child was given to God. 
as children are now given to God by bap. 
tism. This might be done by any of the 
priests, and so he was circumcised by a 
priest at Bethlehem, and then his name was 
given to him—Jesus—that precious name 
which means Savior, the name above every 
name. 

There was another law and custom 
among the Jews, which required ever Jew- 
ish mother, about six weeks after het bebe 
was born, to make an offering of thanks to 
God, in acknowledgment of h: ; 
in giving her a little child, andj i 
hee life. This was to be ae a (eee 
the great city of the Jews, where the bee 
tiful temple was. Jerusalem was about 
seven miles from Bethlehem, and so ime ph 
and Mary, carrying the precious babe with 
them, went up to the temple to make thei 
offering. The offering Consisted of a 


is goodness 


But | bell for prayer, and then you can go to bed 


doves. If Mary had been a ri 
ch 

she would have offered a lamb ; bit Gud. 
As z 


this evening. So now, dear Julia, ring the 


and rest after your hard day’s work of 


who is merciful to all, was willing to accept 
from the poor people their two doves or 
pigeons, as graciously as He accepted the 
more costly offerings of the rich. But 
Mary held in her arms a sweeter dove and 
purer lamb than any had ever offered—even 
her pure and spotless babe. He was her 
first-born child, and he was now presented 
to the Lord. 


As Mary was standing with Joseph in the 
court of the temple, giving her offering’ to 
the priests, an old man came up to her. 
His name was Simeon. He had been long 
expecting to see the Savior, for God had 
once promised him that he should see the 
Savior before he died. Just before he came 
in, the Spirit revealed to him that Jesus was 
now in the temple. Great was his joy when 
he beheld the babe. He took him in his 
arms, and blessed God, and said: “Now 
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thou wilt let thy servant depart in peace, 
since I have seen the Savior.” Then he 
blessed Joseph and Mary. He told Mary 
that grief and anguish would pierce her 
heart like a sword. She must have thought 


of this, long afterward, when she stood by | 


the cross of her beloved son. 

While Simeon was speaking, more peo- 
ple came in to see the babe. Among them 
was a very old woman—she must have been 
at least a hundred years old, for she had 
been a widow for more than eighty years. 
Her name was Anna, and she was a proph- 
etess, and a very devout woman. She 
knew that Jesus was the Savior, and she, 
too, became very happy, like Simeon, and 
thanked God for having sent the long- 
promised Savior. 
returned to Bethlehem. 

It was after this that the wise men had 
followed the star and found Jesus in Beth- 
lehem. You remember Herod, the king, 
had commanded these wise men, when they 
had found Jesus, to come and tell him, that 
he also might come and.worship the new- 
born king. But Herod meant no such 
thing, for he was a cruel and fearful king, 
who was afraid that this wonderful babe 
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would grow up and become a king indeed, 
and he would lose his throne. God knew 
all this, and so he told the wise men, in a 
dream, not to go back to Jerusalem to tell 
Herod. So the wise men went back by 
another way to their own country. 

Herod was very miserable. He was 
waiting for the wise men to return to Jeru- 
salem. But at length he heard that they 
had gone home to their own land, where 
he could not reach them. Herod was ex- 
ceedingly angry when he heard that the 
wise men had deceived him, and he determ- 
ined to slay the young child Jesus. .To 
do this, he conceived the horrible plan of 


| 3 
murdering all the children in Bethlehem 


under two years old. And this he did, put- 
ting to death a multitude of little children, 
and filling Bethlehem with mourning and 
anguish. a 

But man can not defeat God’s purpose. 
He knew what was in Herod’s heart, and 
so before this dreadful slaughter came, he 
sent his angel to warn Joseph, and to com- 
mand him to take Mary and the child, and 
to carry them away into Egypt, that they 
might be safe from the malice and rage of 
Herod. Then Joseph obeyed immediately, 
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and started that very night, taking Mary 
and the babe with him. Mary could ride 
upon an ass with the child in her arms, 
which was the common mode of traveling in 
those days. No one knew that Joseph had 
gone away till the morning came, and then 
no one could find out where he had taken 
the child. 

Soon after the murder of the innocent 


babes, Herod died. Then Joseph had an- | Again the angel appeared to him and told 


other dream in Egypt. An angel appeared 


MODERN NAZARETH. 


Nazareth, a city of Galilee 
Mary had lived before her eae nee 
he lived with Mary and the child end the 
rulers and the people seem to hay 
ten all about the wonderful birth 
Here for thirty years Jesus ]j 
Mary, his mother, and Joseph, hi 
father. We are prea OE 
very little more of Jesus while he was 
growing up to be aman. The Bible tells 
us that he was subject to his parents, that 
is, obeyed and loved them like any one 
boy, and that he increased in wisdom and 


e forgot- 
of Jesus. 
ved with 


and said to him, “ Return into the land: 
Israel, for Herod is dead, and all the mea 
who wished to kill the young child are dead 
also.” So Joseph set out for Jerusalem, 
for he wished to live near there where the 
temple of God was. But when he entered 
the land of Israel, he heard that Archelaus, 
the son of the wicked and cruel Herod, 
reigning in Judea, and he feared to go th 


him what to do, and so he returned L 


stature, and in favor with God and man. 
His father Joseph was a carpenter, and we 
may be quite sure that Jesus, as was th 
custom in those days, learned the trade of 
Joseph, and worked with him. The peopl 
of Nazareth knew him as “the carpenter's 
son,” but Mary, his mother, rememberet 
all that had happened, and kept these 
things in her heart. 

We have many wonderful stories told 
the boy Jesus, preserved by what is call 
tradition, but scarcely any of them are tru 
or worthy of belief. One of them, rathera — 
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beautiful legend, but being merely a story, 
we will give you next month. The only 
real incident of his boyhood, that we know 
of, was his visit to Jerusalem with Joseph 
and Mary, when he was twelve years old. 
After staying seven days at Jerusalem, 
Joseph and Mary, with many other people, 
set out for their home, and went nearly all 
day on the way before they missed Jesus, 
who had remained behind. They returned 
to Jerusalem to seek him, and at length 
found him in the temple, seated among the 
teachers of the law, hearing them and ask- 
ing them questions. But he obediently re- 
turned with his parents to their home in 
Nazareth, setting us the example of cheer- 
ful and loving obedience to our fathers and 
mothers. 

Nazareth, from being so long the dwell- 
ing-place of Jesus, is very dear to all Chris- 
tian people. Of course every body who 
visits the Holy Land goes to Nazareth. 
They find it beautifully situated on a steep 
slope, looking to the south-east. Just be- 


hind it the hills rise to a great hight, afford- 
ing one of the finest views in Palestine. 
The town is one of the most lively and 
pleasant in the Holy Land, which may be 
accounted for from the fact that most of its 
four thousand inhabitants are Christians. 
Fronting the east corner of the town, down 
in the valley, is a great fountain—the sole 
reliance of the people for water. Near this 
is a Greek convent, claiming to be on the 
spot where the angel appeared to Mary. 
At the south corner is a still larger con- 
vent, belonging to the Latin Christians. 
making the same claim as the other. The 
Latins also pretend to show the kitchen of 
Mary’s house, and even Joseph’s carpenter 
shop. These things are most firmly be- 
lieved by all faithful Catholics, but of course 
it is impossible now to point out, with 
certainty, these sacred spots. Enough for 
us that here Jesus lived; that “he walked 
over these hills; that he drank from this 


fountain, and here was known as the CAR- 
PENTER’S SON. 


SNOW-BIRDS. 


KA gr HAT a mystery and a delight 
y to childhood are these feath- 
“A ered visitants that come with 
the north wind, and disappear 
as mysteriously as they come! 
We remember of doubting for a long time 
their reality; never were we fairly con- 
vinced that there was not something weird 
and supernatural about them till—Q, day 
of days !—we captured one, and found it to 
be genuine flesh and blood. 

The snow-bird has the stout, grain-crush- 
ing bill and dapper little body of the spar- 
rows; perhaps we had better say that the 
chipping-bird, grass-bunting, and yellow- 
bird are fair types of the family. The 
snow-bird keeps his little heart aglow and 
his circulation up by his ceaseless activity. 
This little creature would die of heat and 


suffocation if exposed for 


an hour to the 
most moderate 


: in-door temperature. He 
must have the freedom of all out-doors. 


He must careen with the snow-storm or 
revive himself with repeated plunges into 
the feathery drift—the elément in which he 
seems to delight. Can it be that there is 


reviving warmth and life for him in the 
fleecy, falling, 


which he plunge 

He never see 
avocation which 
time and energ 
this world ; a 
not have ou 


or driving snow, through 
S so exultingly ? 
ms to be engaged in that 
consumes so much of the 
y of ordinary animal life in 
namely, in eating. We would 
Soe r readers, however, think for a 
z nat our little favorite is exempt 
ane naa lot of picking up a living. 
ya Ory morsel he finds, left behind 
by his humdrum feathered cousins in their 
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haste to leave us. Many seeds and fruits 
are hardly ripe before they feel the touch of 
frost, as every boy knows who has gathered 
chestnuts. Our Summer bird-friends have 
no knowledge of these, but the little snow- 
birds find them in abundance. 

How thoroughly social they are! keeping 
together for the pure love of each other's 
company ; certainly it is not to keep warm. 
Their Summer home is on the very edge 
of the eternal ice-fields of the North. It is 
there they build their nests and rear their 
young. Audubon relates that far away in 
Labrador he found the snow-bird’s brood 
cradled in moss and the feathery down of 
the mother-breast in so Strange a place as 
an infant’s skull in an Indian cemetery—or 
burial-place, we say, in want of another 
name, for the Labrador Indians, like most 
of the North American tribes, do not inter 
their deac, but lay them out on a small 
rude scaffolding of sticks and Busts, 
affording a temporary support or bier, ; 

The snow-bird with us has no permanent 
domicile, and, of course, is free to ate 
He scents a thaw from afar; he flees before 
a South wind as from a pestilence, : On the 

. wings of the wind he comes and goes with 
the Winter’s breath. He seems the ver. 
embodiment of frolic-life, teaching us ae 
nature condemns no form of animal “existe 
ence to a lot of aught but blithest freedom 
and gladsomeness. Its severest toil is th 
keenest of all possible enjoyments. ‘ 

There are three species of sparrow-like 
snow-birds in the United States with two 
of which we are familiar, The scientifi 
appellation of the most common Scared 
in this country is Fexco Flyemalis, Iti 
six inches long and nine in bre: ; 
Head, neck, and upper parts of breast 
body, and wings are a deep slate color ; th y 
lower part of breast, the whole of the belly 
and _vent pure white. This Retina, 
species, small and insignificant as it m 
appear, is by far the most numerous as a 
as the most extensively disseminated fall 
the feathered tribes in the United St. “is 
Their migrations extend from the ARs 


adth of wing. 
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| circle, and possibly beyond it, south 
| even as far as the Gulf of Mexico, accon 

| ing to Wilson. We spent several Winters 
| in Louisiana, but do not remember to have 
ever seen them there. These birds arrive 
at Hudson's Bay early in June, passing 08 
to the north in a few days. 

The Plectrophanes Nivalis, the Eur 
pean snow-bird, or white snow-bird, as itis 
called in the New England States, is co 
mon to both continents. Its migratie 
extend from the very pole to a distance al | 
from 40° to 50° around. These birds, ae ; 
cording to Mr. Pennant, inhabit not only 
Greenland, but even the dreadful climate 
of Spitzbergen, where vegetation is nearly 
extinct, and scarcely any thing but pto~ 
gamous plants are found, It therefore ex 
cites our wonder that birds, which are 
graminivorous in every other but frost 
bound countries, subsist; yet are they 


and ice of Spitzbergen. They annually. 
pass to England by way of Norway, for i 
the Spring flocks innumerable appear, espe _ 
cially in the Norwegian isles. ‘They remain 
for about three wee and then suddenly 
disappear. We are assured that they b 
jn Greenland, arriving there in April, a 
making their nests in the fissures of rocks 
among the mountains in May. The out- 
side of the nest is grass, the middle feath- 
ers, while the lining is made of the down 
of the Arctic fox. They lay five ¢ 
white, spotted with brown. They si 
freely near their nests. In Europe they 
inhabit the Lapland Alps, and descend in_ 
rigorous seasons into Sweden, filling the 
roads and fields, where they are captured 
in wire nets and eaten, being esteemed a 
great luxury. The Dalecarlians call them 
the z//warsfagel, or bad-weather birds. The 
uplanders give them the appellation of 
hardwarsfogel, which has the same signifi- — 
cation. In the Winter they become white 
on the head and neck, and the whole under 
side, as well as over a great part of the 
wings and rump. Many are entirely white. 


Indeed, so much does the plumage vary 
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with the age of the bird and the advance 
of the season, that few are seen alike. 
They breed far beyond Hudson’s Bay. 

The other species, Plectrophanes lappon- 
tcus—the Lapland snow-bird or long-spur— 
we do not know ever to have seen in this 
country, it being rare in the United States. 
We have Winter visitants with somewhat 
similar habits with the little birds we have 
been describing, but of far different type 
and physical appearance. The most inter- 


esting and peculiar is the Bohemian wax-* 


wing chatterer. It is very like the cedar- 
bird—the pest of the orchard in Summer— 
but much larger. It has a jay-like crest, 
the head, neck, back, and sides being a 
lovely ash-of-rose color, with beautiful seal- 
ing-wax tips to the wing feathers. 

He is, indeed, a veritable gipsy, or a true 
Bohemian—a wanderer, as his name would 
seem to denote. He occasionally comes 
with the fiercest of Winter storms. He 
does not come alone, but in swarms, and 
he keeps up the liveliest chattering while 
he makes his hurried visits. On the second 
day of his appearance you will find that he 
has scoured the fields and hedges, that he 
has cleared the heavily fruited mountain 
ash of its beautiful scarlet berries for miles 
around, and confiscated many another fruit 
that hangs upon the stem till late. The 
frost-grape, which has a certain wild twang 
about it, he dearly loves. He has a pas- 
sion for red berries of all kinds, stripping 
the rose-bushes even of their dry, red seed- 
balls. 

This bird is, in truth, a rover, for he 
sports amid the Steppes of Siberia, and 
frequently scouts over Europe for hips and 
haws, and always in the coldest and rough- 
est weather. He often pays our prairies a 


going below 54° north latitude. 


visit, and occasionally wanders as far east 
as Ohio. But where is his home? Does 
he come across the frozen seas from Sibe- 
ria to see us? Or is there a colony of 
them settled—if such nomads can be said 
to settle—somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Alaska, and now a recent acquisition to 
the sovereignty of the United States ? 

The existence of this bird in the United 
States was for a long time strenuously 
denied, among others by Audubon. His 
scientific naine is Amfulis garrulus. 

; We extract from Wilson a short descrip- 
tion of this extraordinary Winter-bird: 
“The whole of the lower parts of the 
Bohemian Wax-wing are a uniform dark, 
vinous bay; the crest, neck, back, and sides 
an indescribable, beautiful ash color; tips 
of wings streaked with lateral bars of 
yellow; wing coverts tipped with red, ‘re- 
sembling sealing-wax; the nostrils covered 
with bristles,” 

; In Europe, as in the United States, these 
birds never appear except in the severest 
Winters ; on the Eastern continent never 
F And they 
‘gular in their motions that many 
years may elapse between their departure 
and reappearance, which, in more supersti- 
tious ages, was thought to portend some 
great national disaster. In Europe, also, 
ied mM an excessive fondness i: the 
bee Ton nce 
unknown; perl Sao acens avsolne ny 

; > Perhaps it is in that happy, hypo- 
thetical, circumpolar continent the persist- 
ent search for which has cost the world so 


much treasure a : 
and so m ic and 
valuable lives, any heroic 


are so irre. 
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Cotp Winter is here! who cares? who cares ? 
Not the wealthy and proud, I trow; 

“Let it come,” they cry, “what matters to us 
How chilly the blast may blow? 

We'll feast and carouse in our lordly halls, 
The goblet of wine we'll drain ; 

We ’ll mock at the wind with shouts of mirth, 
And music’s echoing strain. 

Little care we for the biting frost, 
While the fire gives forth its blaze ; 

What to us is the dreary night, 
While we dance in the waxlight’s rays?” 


AP? 


’T is thus the rich of the land will talk; 
But think, O, ye pompous great! 

That the harrowing storm ye laugh at within 
Falls bleak on thes foor at your gate. 

They have blood in their veins, ay, pure as thing, 
But naught to quicken its flow ; 

They have limbs that feel the whistling gale, 
And shrink from the driving snow. 

The Winter is here! O, think, ye great, 
On the roofless, naked, and old; 

Deal with them kindly, as man with man, 
And spare them a tithe of your gold! 
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AMONG THE MONKEYS. 


HAT strange creatures are the 
various tribes of monkeys—so 
much resembling ourselves in 
many respects, and yet so im- 
measurably separated from us ! 
It is only in general outline and appearance 
that these lively creatures resemble man ; 
some little creatures that we scarcely think 
of have even a closer resemblance, in some 
parts of their animal structure, to those of 
man, than has the monkey ; and those who 
are fond of looking upon the human being 
as only a developed and civilized ape, or 
gorilla, could trace the resemblance and 
development quite as well from a bat. 

We are related by our bodily structure to 
all the orders of animals, and it has pleased 
the Creator to form his living creatures on 
the plan of a few types, or models, varying 
the structure and arrangement of parts, to 
suit the nature and wants of the creature. 
It ig not in the body that man so wonder- 
fully differs from other creatures, though 
the body of man is the most beautiful, and 
exquisitely made, of all animal bodies. Nor, 
indeed, is it in the mere possession of intel- 
ligence, for animals, in many instances, give 
evidence of some powers of mind that it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish from intel- 
lect, though the powers of men’s minds far 
surpass any thing that is ever seen among 
inferior creatures. It is man’s deathless 
soul, his immortal spirit, his sense of right 
and wrong, his power to know, and love, 
and serve God, and to study and imitate his 
works, that separate man infinitely from all 
other creatures on the earth. 

Naturalists, looking on man as an animal, 
put him in an order by himself, under the 
name of Bizzana—which means two-handed. 
Most of the large creatures of the world 
have four feet, and are distinguished as 
guadrupeds — four-footed animals. When 
the monkey, however, is examined, he is 
found to have four hands, neither of them 


any thing like so perfect as ours, but still 
enabling him to lay hold of things, and 
being very useful to the monkey. For this 
reason they are classed together in an order 
called Quadrumana—four-handed animals. 
Some of them have no tails, and are called 
apes ; others have a long tail, and are more 
properly called monkeys ; others have long 
tails, and a head much like that of a dog, 
and are called baboons. The lemurs are 
monkey-like little animals, which live on 
the Island of Madagascar. They are very 
pretty, with soft, silky fur, and a large, 
bushy tail. In the same island lives the 
aye-aye, a curious monkey-like animal, 
about the size of a cat, with large ears, and 
with teeth much like those ofa eine 
4 digs a hole in the ground, in which it 
eee SE day-time, coming out at night 
; The number of species of monkeys, both 
in the Old and New Worlds, is so great 
that to give a particular description of each 
would fill a large volume. ‘The Gorti/a and 
Chimpanzee of Africa, and the Ovang- 
Outang of Borneo, and several of the large 
Oriental islands, stand at the head of the 
— brates They often attain the size of 
an ordinary man, and individuals have been 
captured even exceeding this size ; while, 
at the same time, in muscular strength one 
of them is supposed to equal seven or eight 
men. 

athe Gorilla is the first in order, as well 
as the largest. It is found only in the 
thickest jungles of Western Africa, far 
from man and his habitations, and is so 
Wary, active; and fierce, that a close inspec- 
fs a him is almost impossible. His 

ight is about five feet and a half, and he 
measures nearly three feet from shoulder to 
shoulder, while the body is about two feet 
and a half across the hip-joints. The color 
as nearly black, assuming with age a gray- 
ish brown, and in old age becoming quite: 
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gray, and even white. 
head and sides of the cheeks it is of a 
grizzly hue. They are said to build huts 
said in shape of those built by men, but 
ive on the outside of them. It is a meres 
ai terrible animal, impossible of taming. 
ies en pursued by the natives he will fly to 

Tee, arm himself with a stout brancl 
and there defend himself. Several ti 4 
young gorillas have been captured, ifter a 
furious resistance by the old males chit 
they have invariably died after the s san 
tion from the “old folks at home.” Genils : 
are esteemed by the natives to be seein 
themselves, “with a difference.» as Paddy 
says; and that they only arena ae a 
dumb because they are lazy and will not 
work. 

The Chimpanzee is distributed over a 


On the top of the 


larger territory than the gor- 
illa, being common in Equato- 
rial Africa, and in the mount- 
ains of Sierra Leone. There 
are doubtless several varie- 
ties, and their characteristics 
have not yet been fully studied. 
It walks oftener on all-fours 
than upright. At its full 
growth it is from two to three 
feet, when standing on all- 
fours ; itis very strong; has 
long hair, longest on the head; 
the face is flat, with a large, 
wide mouth, and darker than 
a mulatto. The chimpanzee 
is said to be more intelligent 
than the gorilla. In the in- 
terior country of Sierra Leone 
it is commonly reported that 
the natives tame the chimpan- 
zee, teach him to pound maize 
in mortars, and to bring water 
from the spring. ‘They build 
a kind of bower among the 
branches of the trees, some- 
times at a hight of twenty or 
thirty feet, under which they 
can sit. 

The Gibbous are a group of 
large tailless apes,.with very long arms; 
they are neither so large nor human-like as 
those already named, but are capable of 
walking on their hind legs, after the manner_ 
of bipeds. They generally use their long 
arms in walking, but more to assist them in 
clinging to the branches of trees, and in 
swinging themselves from one to the other. 
The gibbons are all Asiatic monkeys. 

The Proboscis monkeys are also long 
armed apes, but with tails, and sharp pro- 
boscis-like snouts, from which their name is 
derived. They are chiefly found in Borneo, 
The Guenors and the Afacacos, large African 
tribes, embracing many species, form con- 
necting links between the apes and baboons. 

The Baboons are more of a quadruped 
form than any yet mentioned, and, both in a 


moral and physical sense, they are certainly 
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the ugliest of animals. The hideous Drills 
and Mandrills, so well known in our men- 
ageries, belong to this genus. There are in 
all, seven or eight species of them, and | 
most of them inhabit Africa. The Black 
Baboon is an inhabitant of the Philippine 
Isles. 

There are many kinds of monkeys in 
South America, most of them having a 
long tail, sometimes so made that they can 
pick up things with it as if it were a hand, 
and can grasp with it the branches of trees, 
and thus use it in climbing; some kinds 
can put their tail so firmly around the limbs 
of trees that they can let go with their 
hands and swing by the tail without falling. 
Some kinds make loud and frightful yells in 
the night, and are called Howlers. Some 
kinds have long, sprawling, spider-like legs, 
and are called Sfider-Aonheys. Some 


| 
| 
| 
| 


make a mournful cry, and are called Weep- 


ers. Some have a long, bushy tail like that 


| of a fox, and are dog-faced, and so are 


alled Foa-JJonkeys. Some look so much 
like squirrels that they are called Sguirrel- 
c The little Marmosets also look 
like squirrels, as they nimbly run about and 
leap from tree to tree; their fur is long, 
soft, and beautiful, and they are gentle and 
graceful. : 

All monkeys live in warm countries, and 
make their homes in the forests, mostly on 
the trees; for they are fitted for climbing, 
and for leaping from tree to tree, and from 
limb to limb. They all eat fruits and nuts, 
and also birds’ e and insects. Some 
kinds have a pouch, or sack, on each side 
of the mouth, in which they can carry food. 
Many of them are playful, and allare selfish 
and thievish and full of mischief. 
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BENNY JONES’S OBJECT-LESSON. 


de) yr A,” said little Benny Jones one 
Pp evening, as they sat around | 

(3 the supper-table, “I don’t like 

NE our new clock; it loses time, and 

© it made me late at school to-day.” 

“Well, Benny, what is tobe done? Must 
I get another?” 

“0, no; mother says the pendulum needs 
regulating.” 

“And how am I to do that? How shall 
I make it go faster Ted 

“Tam sure, I can not tell, pa.” 

“Well then, Benny, I will give you till 
this time to-morrow evening to find out. 

“Why, papa, how can I—” 

But Benny was interrupted by Debby, 
the “maid-of-all-work,” who just then en- 
tered the room, bringing a note for Mr. | 
Jones, He opened it, and after reading it, | 
remarked to his wife, “My dear, your 
cousin Mary and her husband have reached 
town this afternoon and will leave to-morrow 
morning early; so they wish us to come and 


spend the evening at aunt Hannah’s with 
them.” 

“Then,” replied Mrs, Jones, “you will 
have to go without me, though it will be a 
sad disappointment to me. “t have prom- 
ised Debby that she shall go spend the 
evening and night with her sick mother; 
and, you know, your sister Emma has been 
confined all day to her room with one of 
her sick headaches, so there is no one to 
leave at home with the children.” 

' “O, mother,” said three little voices, 
we are not afraid to stay alone, and we 
can take care of ourselves.” 

“But you will be noisy, and disturb aunt 
Emma.” 

“No, no; just try us.” 

“Well, I will. 

And so it was arranged. The mother 
went out to see the long-absent cousin, and 
the children were left behind to take care 
of themselves, and to wait on aunt Em if 
she needed attendance. 
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“J wonder,” said Benny, when the door 
had closed behind them, “how I am to find 
out about that pendulum?” for Benny un- 
derstood well that his father really wished 
him to try and find out for himself. 

“O, girls, we have object-lessons at our 
school every Friday afternoon. Let’s have 
an object-lesson now, and let the pendulum 
be the object.” 

“Well, let’s ; what must we do?” 

“Well, we want a blackboard ; what shall 
we get?” 

“My big slate,” said Susy. 

I forgot to tell you that Benny, who was 
about ten years old, was the eldest of the 
three children, and that the two little girls, 
Anna and Susy, were aged eight and seven 
years. 

The slate was brought and hung up by a 
string. 

“ Now,” said Susy, “what next?” 

“Well, I must be teacher,” said Benny. 

“All right, we are quiet; now teach.” 

“But this is an object-lesson, and our 
teacher says you must find out all you can 
about an object without help.” 

“But we can’t find out any thing. What’s 
the blackboard for ?” 

“To write down all we find out.” 

“Well, Benny, what are we going to 
write first?” 

“Well, first, young ladies,” said Benny, 
assuming the air of a teacher, “we will 
write the word Pendulum. Miss Susy, will 
you tell me what a pendulum is ?” 

“Tt is the part o: i 
ee ee £ a clock that swings 

“Now, Miss Anna, will you tell me if 


any thing else has a pendulum besides the 
clock ?” 


“T don’t know, Benny; has a watch ?”” 
He I do n’t know,” said Benny, forgetting 
his dignity, “I never saw the inside of pa’s 
He 3” then quickly resuming his teacher- 

like air, he added, “ Miss Ann 

diceoae a, consult the 
Anna proceeded to comply, but “con- 
sulting the dictionary” was no light task 
for this little eight-year-old, However, 
? 


after many turnings back and forth, 

word pendulum was found and Anna read 
the definition as follows: “A body sus- 
pended by a right line from a point, and 
moving freely about that point as a center; 
the oscillations of a pendulum depend upon 
its length, and are performed in nearly 
equal times, provided the length of the 
pendulum and gravity remain the same.” 

“TIT know what suspended means; 
means ‘hung up,’” said Anna. 

“And a right line must mean a straight 
line,” said Susy, “for that is the sightest 
line of all.” 

“Then,” said Benny, “ young ladies, are 
you now prepared to answer my question? 
Has any thing but a clock a pendulum?” 

“Yes,” said Anna; “if I hang mother’s 
ball of cotton to the door-knob and set it 
swinging, it will be a pendulum, for it will 
be ‘a body suspended by a right line from 


a point and moving freely about that point 
Pen : 


as a center. 

“O, now, girls,” said Benny, turning boy 
again, “let ’s try to make the ball of cotton 
move faster and then slower, and we shall 
learn how to regulate the new clock pendu- 
lum.”’ 

“JI know,” said Susy; “lift it high and 
give it a hard push.” 

«That won’t do; we can’t stand all day 
to move the clock pendulum; we must 
change the pendulum to make it go faster 
itself. Let’s read over again the rest in 
the dictionary.” 

Benny read—“ The oscillations of a pen- 
dulum depend upon its length.” 

«“ Anna, what_is an oscillation ?” 

“JT don’t know.” 

“Then get your dictionary,” said the 
boy-teacher. 

“Benny, please help me find it.” 

Benny helped, but rather slowly for a 
teacher. 

“Well, here it is; read it.” ! 

“ Oscillation—vibration, or swinging to 
and fro.” 

“ Now,” said Benny, “we have two more 
words for our black-board,” and he slowly 


” 
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spelled out—for spelling was his weak 
point— 

“Vi-bra-tion. 

Os-cil-a-tion.”” 

“T believe that word ought to have two 
?s,” said little Susy, who stood in school at 
the head of her spelling-cl 

“Well, Susy, look in the book and see.” 

“OQ, Benny, you lost the place, and I 
can’t find it.” 

Benny found it, and seeing that Susy 
depended upon his honesty for a report, he 
felt strongly tempted not to acknowledge 
his error; but he was a truthful boy, and 


SS. 


the struggle was a short one ere he bravely | 


replied, “ You ’re right, little sis; I need 
another 2.” 

“Well, now,” said Anna, “if the swing- 
ings of the pendulum depend upon its 
length, must we make it longer or shorter 
in order to make it go faster?” 

“That is what we must find out,” said 
Benny. 

“Well, then,” said Susy, “let us make 
two pendulums, one longer than the other, 
and set them to swinging, and see which 
moves fastest.” 

«That ’s just the thing. Where shall we 
hang our pendulums ?” 

“Why, there ’s a row of nails by the 
kitchen shelf. Well hang them there, and 
we can easily hang them so far apart that 
they can not strike each other as they 
swing.” 

“Get the strings, girls, and come along. 
What shall we have for pendulums? here’s 
two balls.” 

“Why,” said Anna, “one is little and the 
other large 5 they ought to be just alike.” 

«J don’t believe that makes any differ- 


ence.” 


“But it might, for the dictionary said 
something about gravity, and I don’t know 
what that means, but it might mean weight.” 

“Well, we will try them the same weight, 
but I don’t believe it means that. How 
shall we get two balls of the same weight?” 

“We need not use balls. Let ’s have 
two little bean-bags, weighing just an ounce 
each.” 

“O, Benny,” said Susy, “while Anna 
makes the bags you get the beans and the 
scales, and let me weigh. I know all the 
weights, and ma often lets me weigh.” 

“But Anna is so exact. I expect she 
will make us weigh the bags, too.” 

“Yes, that I shall,” said Anna. 

The bags were soon ready; then one was 
laid on the scales, and beans piled on till 
they weighed an ounce. Then the beans 
were put in a bag, and Benny fastened on 
the string, and soon they had both pendu- 
lums in motion. One pendulum was a 
yard long, and one two yards long, and the 
children had no difficulty in determining 
which moved faster; so they returned to 
their school-room and filled up their black- 


. exercise, and when completed it read 
US ¢ 


“ Pendulum, 
Vibration, 
4 Oscillation, 
mp 20 regulate the pendulum— 
To make it go faster, shorten it; 
To make it go slower, lengthen it.” 
ps as they had finished this the clock 
3 ruc : nine, and mother had requested 
ae 0 go to bed at their usual hour; they 
ne ore ene off quietly, leaving the slate 
for Sa Papa's inspection, and, gently open- 
We the door of their aunt Emma’s room as 
hey 7 aie inquired if they had been 
quiet children, and if she needed any thing 
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THE GUTTA-PERCHA PLANT. 


2S ; 
On VERY boy and girl has, doubt- | but the product would be much greater if 
SE 9) Jess, seen something that has | they would tap the tree, and thus preserve 
ar been made of gutta-percha, and, | it for future use. Large quantities of Ki 
~@,©> perhaps, has noticed to how | thickened juice are now imported into ‘i 
‘Ys many useful and ornamental pur- | country and Europe, and because of the 
poses the strange substance can 
be put. Would you not like 
to learn something about this 
useful substance? Yes? Then 
here is a little lecture upon it. 
Gutta-percha is a product of 
the East Indies, and its valuable 
properties were discovered and 
brought into use only about 
twenty-five years ago by a sur- 
geon in the British army. It is 
the product of a large tree grow- 
ing in the southern extremity of 
the Malayan Peninsula, and in 
the island of Singapore, Borneo, 
and probably many other islands 
in the neighborhood. The trunk 
of the tree is commonly three 
feet in diameter, and sometimes 
as much as six feet, and has 
many large, ascending branches, 
which are covered with leaves at 
their extremities. It bears small, 
white flowers; its leaves are 
oblong, four or five inches long 
by two in breadth, bright green 
above and brownish beneath, 
The gutta-percha is a gum or 
juice exuding from this great 
tree. Instead of tapping the tree, 
as we do our maple-trees for 
sugar-water, the natives pursue 
a very wasteful process by cut- 
ting down the tree, stripping off 
the bark, and then collecting the 
milky juice, which is put into 
convenient vessels, and thickens 
and hardens on exposure to the 
air. Twenty or thirty pounds 
are thus gathered from each tree; 
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abundance in which it is collected, and the | 


miserable plan of cutting down the trees, 
there is some fear that the trees will be all 
destroyed. 

Of course, when the thickened juice 
reaches our country, it is very impure, and 
several ways are used for purifying it. 
Some melt it in turpentine, strain it, and 
then evaporate it. The pure gutta-percha 
is of a dull, white color, a little odorous, 
without any taste, and is hard, almost 
horny, but in thin pieces it is flexible, and 
may be bent by the fingers. When heated 
it is soft, very plastic, and capable of being 
welded and molded into any form. On 
cooling, it again becomes hard and tena- 
cious, and retains any form which may have 
been given toit. This is its valuable prop- 


erty which makes it so useful for purposes 
of art, ornament, and even in surgery. 
When heated strongly in an open vessel it 
melts, foams up, and takes fire, burning 
with a brilliant flame and dense smoke, like 
caoutchouc, or India-rubber. 

It would be impossible to tell all the use- 
ful and beautiful things that are made out 
of this substance—toys, utensils of various 
kinds, ornamental impressions, casts, sheets, 
clothes, bands, cords, walking-canes, tubes, 
splints, philosophical and surgical instru- 
ments, combs, knives, paper-cutters, balls, 
thimbles, boxes, and a host of things too 
numerous to mention ; and besides all these, 
it is a very useful article in the hands of 


physicians and surgeons in curing wounds 
and diseases. 


ser 


GOD WILLING. 


gas 
«KG WENTY-FOUR hours more 
é | and we shall be safe in port,” 
s9;{ said the captain of the Reso- 
WG lute to his men and passengers. 
“Y How many hearts beat joyfully 
at that word! What bright visions rose 
before the minds of many of the glad 
groups which awaited their coming ! 

“God willing !” said the first mate, rever- 
ently, and below his breath. 

“Now, Mattison,” expostulated the cap- 
tain, “I know it’s your fashion to croak, 
but what in reason can you see to hinder 
our making port by to-morrow noon, at the 
farthest, with such a snug vessel as ours is, 
and with such wind and weather to favor us ?” 

“Begging your pardon, sir, I was only 
thinking of Him who holds the winds and 
the waves in his hands, and how easy it 
was for him to frustrate all our best-laid 
plans.” 

“Well, as it’s in your lineg Mattison, just 
pray for this weather to last, and I'll go 
bail for the rest,” said the captain, with a 
laugh, as he went below deck. 


It was a hard thing for Elleroy Mattison 
to keep his Christian armor bright in such 
an atmosphere, but the sailor ‘found that 
even on ship-board he could find a closet 
to pray in. And if we pray for strength 
in every temptation, “ He will give us srace 
to conquer.” = % 

“Shall we get into port to-morrow, Elle- 
roy pe asked a poor lad in the “Siclcban” 
his eye brightening at the thought. : 

“Yes, Stevey,” said the strong man, 
gently bending over him, “If God. favors 
us, I trust we shall. You know we are all 
in his hands, dear boy, and for some reason, 
eats ee my dependence on him 

; ty thing, than on this pleasant, sun- 
shiny day. We must learn to say our 
prayers in fair Weather, my Jad, as well as 


in the . F : 
storm. How is the pain this morn- 
ing?” 


“ Better, 
quite well, 
And you 


I thank you; I shall soon be 
when I get back to mother. 
., must come up too, Elleroy; 
mother will want to thank you, too, for all 
you have been to me in this voyage ; you 
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will come, won’t you now ?” and he seized 
both his hands eagerly. 

“I'll see, I'll see, Stevey,” and a salt 
mist dimmed the mate’s eye, at the boy’s 
earnestness and attachment. 

“Thank you for a half promise, but 
when you know my mother you’ll want to 
come again ; every body loves my mother,” 
said the boy, musingly. “Now, Elleroy, 
please fix me so I can see the green waves 
dancing in the sunshine, through that port- 
hole. I can half shut my eyes, you know, 
and almost fancy it is the meadow-grass I 
see from mother’s window. How I wish I 
was looking out upon it now, and rid of 
this tiresome ship!” 

“Cheer up, cheer up, lad,” said the mate, 
cheerily, as he arranged the boy to his 
liking. “Here are your little books and 
things to help while away a few more hours : 
I will drop down again, and see that Rou 
are all right, before long.” 

“What a grand, great heart he has,” 
thought the boy, as his friend walked esiay: 
“He and my mother are the right kind of 
Christians.” 

The sun went down that night amid 
floods of gold and amber, and the bright 
waves flashed like liquid emerald 5 
fading light. 

“Shall we get into port, 
asked the captain of the ma 
exulting mood. 

“God willing,” said the mate. 

“‘Obstinacy is your strong q 
son; why don’t you say for 
sure we shall;’ don’t you eye, 
know any thing for certain ?” 

“No, sir, not beforehand,” 

“Well, I’ll lay any wag 
that we “Il cast anchor in p, 
noon, spite of all your evil 
what ’s much the same thi 
faith in the matter.” 

Mattison looked up from under his 
shaggy brows, with a pleasant smile in his 
eye. He knew that the captain. willful: 
misunderstood him, and that it was wakes 
words to try and set himself right. He wae 


» in its 


think you ?” 
te, in a very 


fervently. 
Point, Matti- 
once, ‘to be 
T pretend to 


er you please, 
ort by to-morrow 
Prophesying ; or 
ng, your want of 


used to all sorts of “flings” at his religion, 
but he bore all with patient steadfastness. 
There was no one so relied upon in every 
emergency by every one, from the captain 
down to the sick cabin-boy, and the few 
passengers on board delighted to draw him 
out into conversation. He was a man, with 
all his unassuming manners, that any one 
could learn from. 

Until after midnight the sky was clear 
and sparkling with gems. Mattison had 
paced the quarter-deck with folded arms, 
and the enthusiasm that the Christian alone 
can feel, as he repeated to himself the 
words, “The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth his handi- 
work.” 

But, lo! a change came over the beauti- 
ful scene. A squadron of sullen, dark- 
browed clouds, came slowly creeping up 
the horizon. There was an_ ill-omened 
hush in the air, which often precedes the 
hurricane, and Mattison’s keen sight and 
ear at once took the alarm, A half-hour 
later and the shout of “all hands ahoy,” 
aroused every sleepe¥. Now every man 
was busy taking in sail, and “making all 
snug” for the storm, which every moment 
increased in violence. The wind roared 
through the rigging, making it a perilous 
task to go aloft, but the hardy sailor is used 
to perils, and no one shrank from his duty. 

All was done that could be done, but the 
wind was blowing furiously land-ward, and 
the captain thought with a shudder of the 
fearful shoals on which so many a noble 
bark had stranded. 

All was confusion and terror on board. 
The passengers were huddling together in 
little groups, crying, shrieking, or praying— 
all beseeching the captain to save his ship 
and them. Captain Lawrence waé com- 
pletely unnerved by the scene about him. 

“ Mattison,” he said, grasping the hand 
of his first-mate with a clinch like a vise, 
“take the command of the ship, and God 
help you.” 

Mattison accepted the commission, for he 
saw plainly enough the need of a cool head 


God Willing. 
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and a calm heart in such an emergency. 


His heart was staid upon God, and he was | 


at rest even in such a tumult. His clear 


voice rung out above the tempest, as he 


gave his orders to the men, and a new hope | 


sprang up in their hearts, that in some way 
they might yet be saved. 

The sight of the land gave little encour- 
agement; it was that way their chiefest 
danger lay. At last a shock and heavy 
grating sound told them that their worst 
fears were realized. Their poor, disman- 
tled ship had grounded on the dreaded 
shoals, and now their doom seemed sealed. 

“OQ, Elleroy, don’t leave me,” shrieked 
poor Stevey, who had been lashed to as 
sheltered a place as could be found on the 
pitching, tossing deck. 

“J ll save you if I can, dear boy,” said 
the old salt, bending over him for an in- 
stant. “Pray every moment to the dear 
Savior to make us both ready to go aloft if 
he calls us.” 

Morning broke at last and found the 
vessel still aground, the waves breaking 
over her continually. ; 

An old captain who had built a mansion 
for life’s Winter, where he might always 
hear the music of the waves, came down to 
the beach with the first morning sun-ray. 
It did not need the help of the glass he 
carried to discern the vessel in distress, 
with its group of dark figures clinging to its 
rigging, It was but the work of a few 
minutes to summon a company of kind- 
hearted neighbors, and fit out a boat to go 
to their rescue. The waves were still 
raging so furiously it was a work of great 
danger and difficulty to reach them. , 

«But we must try it,” said a noble pilot 
in the company, “if we perish in the at 
tempt,” and he sprang in himself, to give 
emphasis to his words. ‘Who will take 
the other oar?” “No, no, captain,” and he 
waved his hand back earnestly ; “leave it 
to younger arms.” 

The old captain’s movement was elec- 
trical, and a sufficient number was speedily 
found to man the boat. 

* 


“Be all ready to receive us when we 
come back, captain. There will be plenty 
| of need of warm fires, dry garments, and 
| food, and shelter,” were the pilot’s parting 


ay,” sung out the captain’s hearty 
voice, above the thunder of the surf, and 
that assurance was as good as any man’s 
bond. 

There were anxious, beating hearts, and 
straining eyes on ship and shore, which 
watched the little boat as it was tossed like 
a shell on the waves. But slowly, steadily, 
though very toilsomely, she made her way 
toward the wreck. For two long hours 
those lion-hearted men toiled on to make a 
distance they could easily row in ten min- 
utes of fair weather. They were almost 
exhausted when they reached, at last, the 
ship, but there was no time to be lost. 
They found a brave and active helper in 
mate Mattison, whose cool head and steady 
nerve had been the means, thus far, of 
saving the lives of all on board. 

Tenderly he lowered the boy Stevy into 
the boat, and bade him a kind “ good-by.” 

“But are you not going, too ? asked the 
boy anxiously. 

“When all the rest are gone, Stevy,” he 
answered cheerily, FS 

He did not further burden his heart with 
the thought that his chances of escape were 
very few. The vessel would hardly hold 
together till the little boat made its second 
hee their incoming was greatly 

Many were the perils which still beset 
the storm-tossed mariners; but the great 
rope was at last borne ashore, and a shout 
went up from the anxious group on the 
beach as they seized it with eager hands. 

; But the strength of the men was insuffi- 
cient to bring it over the bar. Were they 
after all to be only almost saved? Were 
they to come so near being rescued and 
sink at last into an ocean grave? Not if 
the strength of mothers’ and sisters’ arms 
could aid them. The word was carried to 
the humble fishermen’s cottages along the 
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beach, and the women hastened down to 
the shore and laid hold of the boat-rope 
with a hearty will. But still their united 
efforts were insufficient. The boat tossed 
up and down on the breast of the angry 
waves, which seemed hungering for their 
prey. 

“Let the children help!” called out the 
trumpet voice of the pilot from the boat’s 
prow. 


The word was enough, and every little | 


form bent to the task. And then came 
“the long pull, and the strong pull, and the 
pull all together,” and the little boat came 


over the bar, and its sobbing, exhausted, 
thankful freight of precious lives were in a 
moment transferred to the strong arms of 
their rescuers. 

The storm began to lull a little, and the 
second trip was easier to make. The noble 
Mattison was the last to leave the wreck, 
and in another half-hour the sea swept 
clean over the sands, leaving not a spar to 
tell the tale. 

The good captain’s mansion was thrown 
open “from the hold to the maintop.” 
Beds were improvised on all hands, and 
every “locker” turned out to furnish dry 


Clothing for the drenched and shivering 
company. Their regrets at their losses 
were all swallowed up in thankfulness at 
their deliverance. The captain, too, had 
learned by fearful experience the truth of 
the saying that “man proposes, but God 
disposes.” 

Poor Stevey survived the exposure 
lay on his little white bed, the damp nes 
of chestnut hair all wreathed about his 
brow, looking so peaceful and content it 
almost brought tears to one’s 
him. 

“ i 

I shall see her in the morning, shall I 


and 


eyes to see 


not, Elleroy?” he asked, with a faint smile 
on his lips. 

“God willing, dear boy,” said the mate; 
“]T have sent her word where you are.” ; 

“Bless you for that, Elleroy. She ’ll not 
be long in starting, and you will go on with 
me, willing or not willing. You know,” he 
added coaxingly, “that I need somebody to 
lift me, and all that.” 

“Tll see you safe into your own snug 
harbor if I can, and then I must report 
myself at my own. There ’ll be many an 
anxious heart after the news of this disas- 
ter gets abroad, and nothing will reassure 
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our friends but a fair sight of us. But if 
we have learned better to trust God in the 
storm, Stevey, we shall be a great deal 
richer for this shipwreck.” 

The words of that Christian seaman, and 
his noble, unflinching bearing when all was 
terror and dismay about him, was a sermon 
which sunk deep into many hearts. It 
showed the power of faith in Jesus to hold 
up the heart and enable the hands to dis- 
charge their duty faithfully in the midst of 
appalling dangers. The captain had no 


jeers now for the mate’s favorite phrase 
of “ God willing.” 

Let us all learn to acknowledge God's 
hand in every event of life, and to hold 
every plan of our own in subservience to 
his will. Whatever we undertake in the 
pride of our own strength he is very likely 
to frustrate. Let us also learn to trust our 
Savior in the storm of trquble and sorrow. 
He will bring us in peace at last to our 


' deserved haven, if we only accept him for 


our pilot. 


——1900%—___ 


LIFE IN JAPAN. 


HE islands of Japan are several 
hundred in number, and are 
The 
seaboard is stormy and very un- 
%° pleasant, but there are very many 
fine harbors to be found, and excellent an- 
chorage ground within, Terrific storms and 
typhoons are common to the waters of 
Japan. The interior country is abundantly 
watered, and rich valleys, magnificent wood 
and table-lands meet the eye on all sides. 
The camellia japonica, one of the finest of 
flowers, is often seen growing to an altitude 
of sixty feet; the acacia, the camphor-wood 
trees, the palm-tree, the tall cedars, the 
variety of chrysanthemums and rhododen- 
drons, the orange, the fig, and pomegranate 
are on every hand, and add intense beauty 
and interest to the landscape. The Sum- 
mer nights are always refreshing on the 
coast. In the interior the weather in some 
places is exceedingly sultry. The popula- 
tion of the country is about 38,000,000 of 
souls, The population of Jeddo has de- 
creased, owing principally to fearful fires, 
burning down whole acres of houses, and 
destroying an immense number of lives. 
The ceilings, partitions, doors, and win- 
dows of Japanese houses are made of 
paper. The true Japanese house is open 
front and rear, at the rear more particularly, 
Vor, I.—9 


and parterres of the most exquisite flowers 
are trained around the humblest dwellings. 

The Tycoon is the great ruler of Japan ; 
he is Commander in Chief of the army and 
navy; he governs the treasury, coins all 
the money of the realm, regulates business 
and attends to innumerable other matters, 
There is a good deal of dissension among 
the daimios on the subject of trading with 
the outside world. Some ofjathenitives 
throwing open all the ports, while there are 
others who would forever adhere to the old 
and obstinate policy of sealing up the entire 
seaboard. This very feeling an this subject 
was the source of the troubles which sprung 
up in Japan in 1863. A strone party in. 
ae upon the immediate closing up of all 
ae Ls The buildings of the British 

egation at Jeddo, which had just been 
completed, were burned down ; large num- 
bers of angry and excited men swarmed’ 
around those ports where foreigners were 
congregated, threatening to cane in the 
dust men, women, and children of the bar- 
barian race, but the wise and temperate 


action of the Tycoo, 
mn alla xci 
inl iene ed the excitement 


The distinctions j 
and officials are y 
the same as that yw! 
but the barrier js 


in Japan between people 
ery great. Caste is not 
hich is known in India, 
almost wholly impassable- 
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between the common people and the nobil- 
ity. All persons and officials of rank wear 
two swords; old men, wealthy and retired 
merchants, wear one sword. The short 
sword is the peculiar sword for defending 
personal honor. Ladies of rank also carry 
a small sword or dagger for self-defense or 
suicide, like their lords, who perform the 
hari-kari—the happy dispatch—when cer- 
tain forms of disgrace overtake them. The 
hari-kari consists in committing suicide by 
cutting themselves open. 7 
The carrying of burdens through the 
interior is done by coolies, who traverse 
the empire from one end to the other. The 
temples of religion are, in some instances 
of great magnificence, and are mianted 
amid scenes of the most exquisite beauty. 
The ingenuity of the Japanese gives them 
claim to be called the yellow Yankees of 
the East. For models of coolness and 
patience they excel, and in politeness they 
are ahead of the French. The masses of 
the women are low in stature, and mote 
like slaves of burden than helpmates of 
their lords. Some of them in } 
ranks are very finely formed 
of pearly whiteness. The moment, how- 
ever, that they marry, their teeth are put in 
mourning, dyed blacker than the blackest 
ebony. It is very likely a custom thiended 
to draw a palpable distinction between tl 
married and unmarried, and , 
away with another man’s wi 
very difficult and dangerous 0 
known bachelor. 
bynes eked By al classes, eve 
eee ae nM people are neither 
Yi rT very poor. As a nation the 
Japanese have made more Progress in ei} 
years than the Chinese in fifty, The Chi ght 
do not understand the eleatnlengiae’ die 
Japanese are quite at home at it ig 
Chinese will never, if they can ae, id i 
adopt a foreign custom; the Ja a Sag 
ever disposed to adopt any Wicca Go 
deem useful. Some of their publi at 
cessions present to the e ea 


% y ye of the fore} 
a unique, magnificent, and aa eee 


the higher 
, and with teeth 


thus running 
fe becomes a 
peration for a 


| appearance. Among the amusements is 
the tournament, practiced by the daimios. 
Boar-hunting has its votaries; traveling 
shows of all kinds are to be met with, but 
no circus has yet made its appearance. 
The first newspaper was started at Yoko- 
hama during our late rebellion. Japanese 
Tommy, so well known in this country, was 
managing editor. The largest gold coin is 
the obang, as large as the palm of the 
hand, and worth eighty-two dollars. 

A shopkeeper, who has curious things 
for sale, invites us to enter his house. The 
room on the street is his shop. The whole 
front part is open, door and window all 
one, without sash or panes of glass; wide 
open by day, closed with wooden shutters 
at night. We step in and look at his work- 
boxes of fancy wood, his tea-trays and 
lacquered ware, glove-boxes, fans, and a 
great variety of nicknacks, and then pass 
from the shop into the house. ‘The parlor 
is a platform raised about two feet from the 
ground, covered with matting. There are 
a few low stools, pictures by Japanese 
artists on the walls, pots and pans in one 
corner, tea-cups, saucers, bowls and plates 
of nice porcelain ware on a shelf, a roll of 
mats in another corner, which will be 
spread upon the floor at night for bedding. 

We are in the presence of the shop- 
keeper’s wife and daughter—the daughter a 
young lady perhaps twenty years old. Both 
of the ladies are dressed in the extreme 
lowness of fashion—no waist, no under- 
clothing, nothing but a skirt! The shop- 
keeper’s wife bustles about, sets the stools 
aside, disappears behind a screen, and re- 
appears with a mahogany stuffed chair, and, 
with many a smile, and nod, and wink, 
motions us to the seat, then herself crouches 
upon the floor at our feet, shows us photo- 
graphs of Nagasaki and other works of art. 

We have an opportunity to study her fea- 
tures. She is small of stature, has long, 
black hair, nicely combed, smoothed, braided, 
done up neatly, and tastefully adorned with 
artificial flowers. She has a pug nose, 
high and prominent cheek bones, a broad 
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forehead and small, black eyes, a tawny 
complexion, with a tinge of peach-bloom on 
her cheeks, a homely mouth, and a red lip; 
yet there is a pleasing expression of the 
countenance when animated, or when she 
smiles, but when the smile becomes a laugh, 
and the lips part, we see two rows of showy 
teeth, black as jet. We think of a coal- 
hod, or of looking into a knot-hole opening 
into a dark room. More than this, the lady 
has pulled out every hair of her eyebrows. 


Thereby hangs a story. The legend is 


that years ago a beautiful princess of Japan, | 
of jack-stones or marbles under shaded 


in order to show her devotion to her hus- 
band, blackened her teeth and pulled out 
her eyebrows, making herself hideous in 
the sight of all gallants, and so all loving 
wives follow her example. 

There is but little to see in a Japanese 
house. The partitions between rooms are 
movable paper screens, and in most houses 
of the lower and middling classes there is 
but one room, and the entire furniture might 
be packed on a hand-cart. 

These people are kind and hospitable, 
but have some strange customs, and their 
ideas of propriety are astounding to for- 
cigners, as We shall see by passing through 
the streets. It is evening; the heat of the 
day is over, and the people are taking their 
baths, We see a family bathing in their 
own house, not taking the trouble even to 
place a screen between themselves and the 
open door. Turning up a side street we 
come to a public bath-house, where men, 
women, and children have laid aside their 
clothing and are bathing together with as 
much freedom as a flock of ducks. After 
the bath they resort to a tea-house, drink 
tea, get tipsy on saki—a fermented liquor 
made from rice—talk, gossip, and are en- 
tertained by minstrels and dancing girls. 

We meet now and then a lady of the 
upper class, wearing a blue silk dress, or of 
flaming yellow or red, with under-dress of 
other colors, flowing sleeves, embroidered 
with gold, wearing yellow or crimson slip- 
pers, her hair plaited, set off with pinks and 
marigolds, ear-drops of Jade stone, a costly 


fan with sticks of ivory elaborately carved, 
adorned with pearls ard beetles, bugs and 
flies of bronze, paintings of peacocks and 
pheasants, with plumage most brilliant. 
During more than a half year’s residence 
in Japan I have never seen a quarrel be- 
tween old or young. I have never seen a 
blow struck—scarcely an angry face. I 
have seen the children at their sports, their 
kites upon the hill, and any amount of in- 
tertangled strings or kites lodged in the 
trees, but no angry words or impatience. 
I have seen them intent upon their games 


gateways of the temples, but have never 
seen an approach to quarrel among them. 
They are taught implicit obedience to their 
parents, but I have never seen one of them 
chastised. Respect and reverence to the 
aged is universal. A crying child is a 
rarity seldom seen. We have nothing té 
teach them in this respect out of our abund- 
ant civilization. I speak of what I know 
of the little folks of Japan, for more than 
any other foreigner have I been among 
them. OF all that Japan holds there is 
nothing I like half so well as the happy 
children. I shall always remember their 
sloe-black eyes and ruddy brown faces with 
pleasure. I have played battle-dore with 
the little maidens in the street, and flown 
kites in the fields with as happy a set of 
boys as one would wish to see. They have 
been my guides in my rambles, shown me 
where all the streams and Afsails were, 
where all the flowers lay hid in the thicket, 
where the berries lay ripening on the hill; 
a aes brought me shells from the ocean 
= ossoms from the field, presenting 
them all with modesty and a less bashful 
gene a young American boy would do. 
be eee the fox-holes together, 
Saiki ae as the green golden ducks 
ise fies “i ages. They have laughed at 

y Sroken Japanese, and taught me better, 
and for a happy, good-natured set of chil- 
dren I will turn out my Japanese friends 
against the world. God bless the boys and 
girls of Niphon! 


[To be continued. 
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GRANDMA HUNTER’S STORY. 


< 
<7) es was a cold, cloudy December | 
a4 


day, and the children, after stand- 

§ ing at the window awhile, came 

Oy) and stood at the fire, by Grandma 

v=" Hunter’s side. The good old lady 

was knitting, as usual, and presently she 

dropped her ball of yarn, and it rolled away 
to the other side of the room. 

Ned and Alice did not see it, and little 
May, though she saw it, was not quite ready 
to go and get it. Grandma did not ask her 
to, but looked at her little grand-dauchter a 
minute, then the great tears came dito her 
eyes, and, putting her handkerchief to her 
face, she almost sobbed aloud. 

The three children looked at one another 
a moment, as if frightened; then they stole 
softly to her side, and laid their small hands 
on her shoulders and hair, and Alice asked. 
in a low voice: i 

“What is the matter, grandma ?” 

May went and fetched the ball of yarn 
and tucking it under grandma’s hand gata 
softly: es, 

“Here is the ball, eran : CP ee 
think you would feel a Nag er’ 

Grandma raised her he 
May’s golden locks, she 
est voice: 

“It was n’t that, May; 
that grandma wants a goo 
‘on; but, may be, when you are as old as she 
is, if you live so long, you will never be 
sorry for any thing you did to please her. 
When you are a little older I will tell as 
a story of my life, when my ipraattrteh Y 
was alive, and I was a young woman.” : 

Ned and Alice had been listening attent- 
ively, and now they both exclaimed: 

“We are old enough to hear it erandin 
tell it to us now, and when May is ol 1 
you can tell it to her over again,” and oe 
joined in and begged her to tell it ri i 
away. ee 


Grandma Hunter took off her spectacles 
D 


ad, and smoothing 
replied, in an earn- 


you think, likely, 
d deal of waiting 


and put them carefully in her pocket; then 
she folded her knitting, and while Ned and 
Alice each moved up a chair, and May 
folded her short arms upon  grandma’s 
knee and looked up in her face with wide, 
blue eyes, she began. 

“Since I could remember, my grand- 
mother had always lived with my father and 
mother, on our farm, in the country. She 
was a very industrious woman, and did not 
like to be idle, or see any one else so, and 
though I think I usually complied with her 
wishes, and did many things against my will 
to please her, yet sometimes I was impa- 
tient, and thought her too ‘notional.’ But 
the last thing she ever asked me to do, chil- 
dren, the last words almost that she spoke 
in this world, I refused to give heed to.” 

Here Grandma Hunter paused to wipe 
the tears from her eyes, and Ned, drawing 
his arm around her neck, laid his cheek to 
hers, and whispered : ' 

“Dow cry, grandma; it almost makes 
me cry, too.” 

“It does me good to cry, Neddy; my 
heart would break with sorrow if I couldn’t 
shed tears. Grandma has a pretty brave 
heart, and would n’t cry over common trou- 
bles, but this one is very sad, and I shall 
cry over it as long as I live to think of it. 
Now, I will try and go on, and tell you about 
it. It was a cold December day, a good 
deal like this, though the snow was on the 
ground, and the sleigh-bells were jingling 
merrily over the smooth-trodden road. My 
father and mother had gone away on a visit, 
and grandmother and I were alone. 

“Toward night big flakes of snow began 
to come down, and I stood at the window, 
idly watching the fairy shapes as they fell 
to the ground; a flock of wee snow-birds 
flew to the door-step, and picked up the 
crumbs for their supper, then hurried away 
to a safe shelter, as if they, too, knew a 
storm was brewing. 
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“Grandmother had been sitting by the 
fire knitting, just as I do nowadays, but 
pretty soon she came to the window where 
I stood. 

“¢Tt’s going to snow real hard, Celia,’ 
she said; ‘the woodpile will be all covered, 
and your father will be late hame, and cold 
when he comes. Don’t you think you had 
better bring in some wood, before it gets 
dark ?” 

“‘No, grandmother, I don’t,’ I said. ‘I 
don’t want to go out in the cold, father can 
bring it in when he comes, just as well as 
not. . 

“¢But he’ll have all the chores to do, 
child, and will be tired.’ 

“But I refused again, and grandmother 
looked out thoughtfully at the gathering 
storm, sighed, and went back to her seat 
by the fire. 

“Pretty soon some of my young compan- 
ions came in and invited me to go out that 
evening on a sleigh-ride, and forgetting the 
cold then, I quickly put on my hood and 
cloak, and told them I was ready. In going 
out I happened to look at grandmother ; 
some strange feeling came over me, and I 
went back and kissed her, and said, ‘Good- 
by, grandmother ;’ then we started. I re- 
member she smiled kindly, and the remem- 
brance that my kiss and her smile came 
after my thoughtless and unkind refusal of 
her request, is the only thing I have to com- 
fort me when I think of the terrible sorrow 
that awaited me on my return home that 
night. ; 

«“ We were 4 gay company, with prancing 
horses and merry bells. We stopped at the 
town, and took a nice supper, and after 
awhile made ready to return home. 

«¢We were not long upon the road, and 
when in sight of home, I saw a bright light 
in grandmother's room. This was unusual 
at that hour; and when getting nearer the 
old doctor’s horse stood at the gate, my 
heart almost stopped beating. 

«Something has happened to grand- 
mother, .I know,’ I cried to my companions, 
as I sprang out of the sleigh, and, forget- 


ting to say ‘good-night,’ hurried up the 
walk and through the door. 

“My father and mother were sitting by 
grandmother’s bed, and the doctor stood 
looking anxiously at her. She was pale as 
the snowy curtains around her, with her 
eyes closed, and taking no notice of any 
one. As I went into the room my mother 
arose from her chair, and coming toward 
me, told me, in a low voice, that after I had 
gone away, grandmother went out the door 
to the wood-pile, and taking up an armful 
of wood, tried to get up the steps, when she 
fell, and there they found her, on their 
return, lying helpless and insensible, the 
wood she had dropped scattered around. 
Dear old lady! She never shrank from 
doing a kindness for any one; with the 
thought that my father on his return would 
be cold and weary, she determined to lighten 
the number of his ‘chores,’ by doing what I 
had so thoughtlessly refused to doe 

“O, that was a dreadful night!” said 
Grandma Hunter. “We watched all night 
by her bedside. She never spoke after I 
got home, though I held her hands and 
pressed my cheeks to hers to try to attract 
her notice and hear her speak to me again. 

“The fall had injured her beyond recov- 
ery. The next morning her spirit passed 
away from earth, and I, feeling almost as 
guilty as a murderer, mourned for her with 
the bitterest remorse and sorrow. I felt 
that, could she be restored to life again, 
there was nothing I would not do to please 
her—no wish IT would not attend to, how- 
ever ‘notional? it might be,” 

Grandma Hunter stopped speaking, and 
the children gathered up closer to her, and 
softly cried with her, ; 

“We do love you, dearly, grandm:,° 
whispered May, as if striving to drive from 
Grandma Hunter’s recollection her tardy 
action in bringing her ball of yarn; while 
Ned fixed her footstool nicely, and Alice 
took off her Snowy cap and began to comb 
out her long, silvery hair, which she knew 
would please grandma exceedingly. And 
when, at last, she dropped asleep in her 
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chair, they looked at her and then at one 
another, while they whispered, so as not to 


awaken her, great promises of how kind | 


THE BELLS 


T the foot of the Ivan Tower, in 

the Kremlin of Moscow, sup- 
ported by the pedestal of stone, 
is the largest bell in the world, 
and probably the largest that ever 
was in the world. A piece is 
broken out of its side, and the fragment is 
lying near. The breadth of the bell is so 
great—it is twenty feet across—that the 
cavity underneath has been used as a 
chapel, where as many people can stand as 
in a circle sixty feet around. 

In Russia the bell is an instrument of 
music for the worship of God as truly and 
really as the organ in any other country, 
This fact is not mentioned in the accounts 
we have of the wonderful, enormous, and 
almost incredibly heavy bells that have 
been cast in Moscow, but it is the key to 
what would otherwise be difficult to explain. 
It appears to be stupid to cast bells so 
large as to be next to impossible for con- 
venient use, in danger always of falling and 
dragging others to ruin in their fall, But 
when the bell is a medium of communica- 
tion with the Infinite, and the worship of a 
people and an empire finds expression * 
the majestic tones of a bell, it ceases to be 
a wonder that a bell should have a tongue 
which requires twenty-four men to ae 
and. whose music should send a thrill of 
praise into every house in the city, and 
ioe away beyond the river into the plains 

Moscow is the holy city of the Greek 
Church. Pilgrims come hither ‘ 
sands of miles off, and on foot, and some- 
times without shoes. I have seen them, 
with staves in their hands, ang their travel 
worn feet wound up in cloths, wending their 


from thou- 


they were going to be to her, lest something 
should happen to make them cry with sor- 
row and remorse when they became old. 


OF MOSCOW. 


way to the sacred hill. And when they 
draw nigh unto the city, and on the evening 
air the music of these holy bells is first 
borne to their ears, they fall upon their 
faces, prostrate, and worship God. If they 
could go no further they would be content 
to die there, for they have heard the bells 
of Moscow, and on their majestic tones 
their souls have been taken up to heaven. 
This is the sentiment of the superstitious 
peasant; and it is a beautiful sentiment, 
ideal, indeed, but all the more delicate and 
exalted. 

As long as five hundred years ago this 
casting of bells was an art in Russia. It is 
one of the fine arts now. Perhaps our 
great bell founders, the Meneelys, will not 
admit that the founders there have any 
more skill in their manufacture than we 
have, and I am not sure that their bells 
have any tones more exquisite than ours 
would have if we would put as much silver 
and gold into our bell-metal as they do. 
But so long as these precious metals are at 
the present premium, little or none of them 
will find its way into our Church bells. 
We have not the mistaken idea of the Rus- 
sian as to the use of the bell. We use it 
to call the people to the house of worship; 
they use the bell for worship. Our bells 
speak to us; their bells praise God. They 
cast their silver and their gold into the 
molten mass, and it becomes an offering, as 
on an altar, to Him who is worshiped with 
every silvery note and golden tone of the 
holy bell. 

This one great bell is the growth of cen- 
turies. In 1553 it was cast, and weighed 
only 36,000 pounds. It fell in a fire, and 
was recast in 1654, being increased to the 
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astonishing weight of 288,000 pounds. This 
was too vast a weight to be taken up to the 
top of the tower, and it was sustained by a 
frame at the foot of it. In 1706 it fell in 
another fire, and was broken into fragments, 
which lay there on the ground about thirty 
years. It was recast in 1733, and four 
years afterward a piece was knocked out 
of the side of it, and it has been standing 
here on the ground more than a century. 
It weighs 444,000 pounds. In the thickest 
part it is two feet through. It has relief 
pictures on it of the Emperor and Empress, 
of the Savior and the Virgin Mary, and the 
Evangelists. 

Ascending the Ivan tower, we find on 
three successive stories bells to the number 
of thirty-four. Some of these are of a size 
to fill one with astonishment had he not 
seen the giant below. The largest is on 
the first story above the chapel, and weighs 
more than sixty tons. It swings freely, and 
is easily rung. I smote it with the palm 
of my hand, supposing that such a blow 
could not produce the slightest vibration in 
such a mighty mass of metal, but it rung out 
as clear and startling as if a spirit within 
had responded to my knock without. Two 
bells are of solid silver, and their tones are 
exquisitely soft, liquid, and pure. It was 
exciting to g° from one to another and 
strike them with their tongues or with your 
hand and catch the variety and richness 
of their several melodies. 

The chapel below is dedicated to the 
patron saint of all ladies about to be mar- 
ried, and it may be readily believed that 
the bell that gives expression to their 
prayers will have, at least to their ears, the 
sweetest tone of all the bells in Moscow. 

I had come down from the Kremlin to 


| 


| 


my lodgings at Billot’s, and, wearied with 
the wanderings of the day, was lying on 
the bed and looking out on the city. It is 
just before sunset, and the day has been 
oppressively warm. A delicious glow from 
the gorgeous west is bathing all the domes 
and roofs with splendid colors, and silence 
is stealing in with the setting sun upon the 
crowded town. It is the eve of one of 
their most holy festivals of the Church. 
One vast church edifice is directly in view 
of my window, and but a short way off. 

As I lie musing, from this church at 
hand comes the softest, sweetest tone of 
an evening bell. Another tone responds. 
A third is heard. The Ivan tower on the 
hight of the Kremlin utters his tremendous 
voice, like the voice of many waters. And 
all the churches and towers over the whole 
city, four hundred bells and more, in con- 
cert, in harmony, “with notes almost di- 
vine,” lift up their voices in an anthem of 
praise such as I never thought to hear with 
mortal ears; waves of melody, an ocean 
of ri i rolling, heaving, changing, 
swelling, sinking, risi i 
whelming, eealing, = ager 
but they vere tame aed Sana ee 

2 a a rifling compared 
with this. The anthem of nature at Niagara 
is familiar to my ear, but its thunder is one 
great monotone. The music of Moscow’s 
bells is above and beyond them all. It is 
the voice of the people. It utters the 
emotions of millions of loving, beating, 
longing hearts, not enlightened, perhaps, 
like yours, but all crying out oi the great 
Father in these solemn and inspiring tones, 
a5 if these tongues had voices to cry, 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
heaven and earth are full of thy glory!” 
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BIBLE LESSON. 


NUMBER III. 


acs as a | 


THE 


- 
IP ROMINENTLY in the fore- 
/ I _ground is the guide-post. It 
KL ~ points in but two directions—zo 
2 happiness, to misery. At the period 
of human life when right fr 
is clearly discerned, God eines 
the power to choose the one or th 
The Holy Bible is the 
teachings lead directl 
and warn all to shun th i 
and death. Following ay Sc eed 
tion, we turn to the path of happiness. ie. 
ing first to the Church of Gog and tn : 
Sabbath school, forming an integral 7 
of her practical economy. The Char am 
structs and enlightens. She fosters See 
tified learning, and hence, very pro am 
“he Ras eee by the public librar Ratna 
school. he neat cotta: 3 
trees and shrubbery, elvedes Oo ku 
people and children, indicate ‘her bles ea 
‘of home with innocent recreations aa 


om wrong 
every one 
r the other. 

guide-post. Its 
y to the right way, 


y and the | 


who really desire to do right, and have love 
toward God and mankind, find the Church, 
the good library, the school, the religious 
home, paths of peace and happiness, “shin- 
ing more and more even unto the perfect 
day.” 

Pointing to the left it warns the traveler 
as to the result of taking that course, for it 
points “To Misery.” Not far off is the 
theater, where sinful amusements abound. 
Next adjoining, as a proper auxiliary to 
SaTAN’s TEMPLE, there is the saloon, with 
its tempting sign—CHoIce Liquors and 
BAR Room. Almost under the same roof, 
as a twin sister of evil, there is the public 
BALL Room, where, in the giddy dance, 
frivolity and unholy amusements are carried 
to their highest pitch. Thus well defined 
is the road to misery, and while such 
amusements at times whirl the brain into 
ecstasies of frenzied delight, unrest and 
wretchedness follow, and a guilty conscience 
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upbraids, till it becomes torpid by such 
wicked amusements, and ends in moral 
death. 

In the foreground, on both sides, there 
are men and women, boys and girls, illus- 
trative of the living movement in progress 
in both directions. The church, library, 
home, and school as outlined here in build- 
ings, are intended for certain purposes well 
known and understood. All who will may 
enjoy these inestimable blessings, for we 
have free grace, free education, and a free 
country. 

On the other hand, all must pay to avail 
themselves of the theater, liquor saloon, 
and ball-room, and generally those who 
congregate there sell themselves soul and 
body to Satan, and who is chief proprietor. 
His allurements promise much happiness, 
but utterly fail in their fulfillment. He 
promises the nectar of life, and laughs in 
derision when his followers quaff the bitter 
draught of death. 

The two paths are clearly defined, and 
“the wayfaring man, though a fool, need 


not err therein.” 


THE LESSON. 
Psaum xxv, 4: “Show me thy ways, O Lord; teach me 
thy paths.” PSALM CXIX, 105 Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and alight unto my path.” 


1, All who arrive at the years of discre- 
tion will have to choose the path they will 


travel. _ 
2. God’s Holy Spirit comes to each heart 


soe. 


and urges it to choose the road to hap- 
piness. 

3. Yielding to the wooings of this Spirit, 
the heart-felt prayer is uttered, “Show me 
thy ways, O Lord; teach me thy paths.” 

4. The path of happiness begins with 
the heart’s yieldings to God’s guidance, 
and the result is the attendance upon the 
Church and Sabbath school, studying “the 
Word”—the Bible—and becoming truly 
pious and intelligent. 

5. The world is in moral darkness, but 
God’s Word—the Bible—* is a lamp, .°.): 
and a light,” unmistakably guiding Chris- 
tians through the labyrinths of sin to the 
glorious hereafter. 

6. Having taken the right path, there 
must be a regular, steady, onward move- 
ment, and God’s appointed means must be 
used to facilitate the journey and infuse 
power to accomplish it. 

a, Ib is absolutely necessary to have 
truthfulness, love to God and man, self- 
denial, industry, and as a result put forth 
earnest efforts to induce others to travel 
the same road to happiness. 

8. The road to misery comprises deceit- 
fulness, envy, hatred, self-indulgence, in- 
temperance, unholy desires of all kinds, 
and no good to our race, for “the way of 
the ungodly shall perish.” 

9. Whither are you traveling? If on the 
wrong road, retrace your steps at once; 


3 oe ae right, keep on, never even “/ook 
VACK. 


GOD’S CARE FOR HIS CREATURES, 


Notuine comes of itself. Who made 
all things? How were they created? By 
God’s power alone, and from him alone 
came life. He preserves all things which 
he has made. But can not living things 
provide for themselves? ‘They can use the 
strength God has given them to get food 
and shelter. But can they make these for 
themselves? Can the beasts of prey make 


the animals they feed upon? Can the ox 
or sheep make the grass it eats? Can the 
bird make the seed or the worm? You 
know they can not do this. How, then, 
must their food be got? Every day tens 
of thousands of living creatures must be 
fed. Birds, beasts, fishes, insects, who 
shall care for these day by day? God only 
can do this, 
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2. Stranger, afar from thy native land, 4. Mourner, who sits in the church-yard lone, 
Whom no one takes with a brother’s hand, Scanning the lines on that marble stone, 
Table and hearth-stones are glowing free, Plucking the weeds from thy children’s bed, 
Casements are sparkling, but not for thee ; Planting the rose and the myrtle instead, 
There is one who can tell of a helper nigh; Look up from the grave with thy tearful eye ; 
Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. 
3. Sad one in secret, bending low, 5. Fading one, with the hectic streak 
A dart in thy breast that the world may not know, In thy vein of fire, and thy wasted cheek, 
Wrestling the favor of God to win, Fear’st tliou the shade of the darkened vale? 
His seal of pardon for days of sin, Look to the Guide that will never fail, 
Press on, press on, he will hear thy cry; He has trod it himself, he will hear thy cry ; 
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Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. 4 
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at Ffome. 


Fvenings 


One Sunday afternoon, on their return from 
Sunday school, our Charley said to us, “ Papa, 
you don’t know what a funny thing our superin- 


tendent did to-day.” i. 
“Well, what is it that was so funny?” we 
1, 


eis he was talking about the ways of a 
man seeming right to him, but ending in death ; 
and to show how a thing might seem right but 
was really wicked, he set out two bottles are 
with clean water. One he called the man’s 
heart, pure and undefiled, and the other the way 
that seemed right but wasn’t. And then, he 
said, when 2 man’s heart embraced the wicked 
way and followed it, it would become just like 
this water. ‘You all see how clear and spark- 
ling it is,’ he said, ‘but now look ;? and then he 
poured the one into the other, and it turned as 
black as ink. ‘So it is with sin,’ he went on; 
it may seem to be pase and innocent, but once 
taken into the heart, it turns it black, and makes 
it so foul that nothing can cleanse and make it 
white again except the grace of God that empties 
it of sin” Now, I can understand all he said, 
but I don’t see how he could make two vessels 
of clear water turn black by just mixing them 
together. It was so funny, and every body 
thought it was So queer.” 
“Did the superintendent tell you how he 
did it?” w : 
“Why, no, Sir; and my teacher did not ex- 
plain it, though really it was so curious I forgot 
- him.” 
Mind co you are quite sure the bottles had 
only clean water In them?” 
“Yes, sir, I saw them myself; and the super- 
intendent said they had water in them.” 


This was quite a mystery to the children, and 
so we had to explain how it was. 

“When the railroad was graded by our town 
in the country, you noticed in the oak woods 
where the cut was made all the ditches on the 
road side filled with black water. The reason is 
this: the soil there is largely mixed with iron, 
particularly that form of it called copperas, OF 
sulphate of iron; and when the oak trees were 
cut down, and the chips and pieces of bark fell 
into the water, they had what is called the ¢avzmzz, 
or what tans leather, soaked out of them, and 
this mingling with the water where the copperas 
was already dissolved, changed it black. If you 
were to throw a lump of copperas into a tan-pit 
you would change the color of the water, and 
manufacturers of ink often use nut-galls, which 
are full of tannin, and copperas in making ink. 
These two things, I suppose, the superintendent 
used, and they alone will not change the color 
of the water any more than salt will.” 

This experiment was repeated next day by our 
children, only they had to get the tannin and 
copperas at the drug store, A few cents’ worth 
of each served for a number of trials. 

If any of our ingenious readers of the Golden 
Hours wish to amuse themselves with this and 
other experiments in colors, instead of engaging 
in bodily exercises and sports, we give two or 
three simple and cheap methods. 


1. Dissolve a small portion of sulphate of 


copper or blue vitriol in water, but not enough 
to color it, then add to it a little ammonia or 
spirits of hartshorn, and the mixture will become 
intensely blue. Add a few drops of sulphuric 
acid, and the blue color will disappear, but may 
be restored by using more ammonia. 
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2. Take the juice of beet-root, which is of a 
deep red-color, add a little lime-water, and the 
mixture will become colorless. 

3. Add a solution of prussiate of potash to 
one of nitrate of bismuth, and the mixture will 
be yellow. 


How to Make Soap-bubbles. 


AKIN to these experiments in colored waters 
is the art of blowing soap-bubbles to show the 
changing colors of the rainbow. Take three- 
quarters of a pint of water that has been boiled 
and become cold, and put into it a quarter of an 
ounce of Castile soap, cut up fine. PutThis into 
a pint bottle and set it in hot water, in a sauce- 
pan, on the fire; there let it remain an hour or 
so, now and then giving it a good shaking, till 
the soap has dissolved. Let the fluid stand quiet 
for a few hours for the impurities and coloring 
matter of the soap to settle; then pour off the 
fluid, and add to it four ounces of glycerine, and 
your bubble solution is ready. In an ordinary 
way you may blow the bubbles easily with a 
clean tobacco-pipe; but if you wish to attain 
scientific perfection, you had better employ a 
glass pipe. By adding a larger quantity of 
glycerine you may make these bubbles so strong 
that you can play battledore with them. You 
may, of course, make soap-bubbles in an easier 


way, but they will not be so brilliant as by the 
above process. 


A New Parlor Amusement. 


Mosr of our boys and girls have seen a curi- 
ous little toy named the kaleidoscope—a word 
signifying “a view of beautiful forms.” This 
instrument was invented b: 


y Sir David Brewster, 
and has been much used in the arts, especially 
by designers for calico printing and for woolen 


weavers. Here is a sim i 
Neue ple method of making 
The front part of the to i ii 
turned back on its hinges oe “ er gaat 
to an angle of sixty degrees oy less, ana Su 
ported in position by Placing under its d; es 
hook, or other suitable Prop, and the cloth ans 
is then placed over the Portion of the to: ; which 
is thus thrown back in such manner it retos 
the opening behind it. A triangular tub f ike 
whole length of the piano is thus fouhed ths 
portions of the top forming the bottom and fi Ee 
sides, and the cloth cover forming the thi aka 
the rear side of the tube. A small table i cay 

zy 


convenient stand, is placed close to one end of 
the piano, and two candles or small lamps are 
placed upon it, one on each side of the mouth 
of the tube, in such positions that their lights 
are not visible through the opposite end of the 
tube. Any article having gay-colored figures 
upon it, such as a piece of carpet, a shawl, a 
quilt, a piece of colored embroidery, or a bunch 
of bright-colored ribbons is then held up near 
the lights in such a manner that they shine upon 
that side of it which is toward the tube and is 
moved about in as great a variety of directions 
as possible; and a person looking through the 
tube from the opposite end will see an almost 
infinite variety of beautiful figures, such as are 
seen through an ordinary kaleidoscope, only on 
a very much larger scale. ‘The exhibition may 
be amusingly varied by a person presenting his 
face to the lights and moving his head about and 
grimacing, or by two or three persons moving 
their hands and fingers at the lighted end of the 
tube. Almost any article or object moved about 
at the lighted end of the tube will produce an 
effect which, if not positively beautiful, will be 
at least grotesque or amusing, 

It might be supposed that only a new Of 
newly-polished piano would be suitable for their 
exhibition, but even with an old instrument, on 
which the polish has lost much of its brilliancy, 
a very beautiful exhibition may be obtained. 

The entertainment may be enlivened by the 
playing of the piano during the exhibition, and 
moving the objects in time with the music. 

AFTER your experiments in philosophy and 
chemistry, you will want some puzzles to sharpen 
your wits on, and we give you 


10. An Arithmetical Problem. 


A Fro at the bottom of a well, thirty feet 
deep, jumps up three feet every day and falls 
back two every night. How long will it take for 
him to get out? 

I. Enigma. 


Berore creating Nature willed 
‘That atoms into form should jar; 
By me the boundless space was filled, 
On me was hung the first-made star. 
For me the saint will break his word; 
By the proud atheist I ’m revered ; 
At me the coward draws his sword, 
And by the hero I am feared. 
Scorned by the meek and humble mind, 
Yet often by the vain possessed ; 
Heard by the deaf, seen by the blind, 
And to the troubled conscience rest. 
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Than wisdom’s sacred self I'm wiser, 
And yet by every blockhead known ; 
I'm freely given by the miser, 
Kept by the prodigal alone. 
As vice deformed, as virtue fair, 
‘The courtier’s loss, the patriot’s gains, 
The beggar’s purse, the coxcomb's care, 
Read—and you'll have me for your pains! 


12. Rebus. 


13. Bible Question. 


LUKE mentions an important fact connected 
with the baptism of our Savior which the other 
evangelists have omitted. What is it? 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes.—We give the answers 
to the puzzles published in the January number. 

1, Bible Lnigma—The places and persons 
mentioned are, 
Zconium. Acts xiv, I, 
» Sheva, 2 Sam. xx, 25. 
Adullay. Josh. 
Abner. 2 Sam. 
+ Candace. Acts viii, 27. 

The patriarch’s name is /saae, and his dwell- 
ing place Afamre. 

2. Al Bible Scene.—Artaxerxes and Nehemiah. 


8. 


ubop 


| The narrative will be found in Neh. ii, 1-6. 


3. Charade.—Bar-gain. 
4- Rebis.—Love of wine is the cause of a 


| great deal of mischief. 


5. Problem of the Satlors.—Arrange the men 
thus: take the sentence, «A gray owl did eat a 
snake,” and let every vowel represent a black 
sailor, and every consonant a white one. Count 
from the, first, and thus every man taken is 
a black. 


Uy. Hy S., Waynesville, correctly answers No. 5; 
M. Eugenia A., Delaware, O., No, 4; Rittie V., 
Patterson, N. J., Nos, 1, 2, and 4.] 
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Casenta; or, The Children of the Valleys. By 


Martha Farquharson. Philadelphia: F B. 
Lippincott & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll 
& Co, 16m 389 Dp. ; 
Among the mountains of Savoy, and in the 
midst of the Alpine valleys of Piedmont, the 
religion of Jesus was early preached, and the 
Church there planted has borne constant witness 
for the truth. Never receiving the heresies of 
Papacy, and rejecting the tenets of the Catholic 
superstition, the Vaudois or Waldenses have 
retained their apostolic simplicity and purity, 
and té-day are the sincerest Protestants of Italy. 
The history of their struggles, their persecutions, 
their blondy massacres, and their constant alarms 
has no parallel in the annals of the Church. 


The society for Propagating the faith and sup- 
pressing heresies, instituted at Rome in the 
seventeenth century, made them the principal 
object of their inquisition, and with fire and 
sword endeavored to bring them back to the 
Romish faith. They withstood all the fiery 
assaults of their enemies, and persisted in their 
pure worship; the story of their perseverance is 
a thrilling one; and this Narrative gives an ac- 
count of the fortunes of a Waldensian family in 
the persecution that began in 1655. It is a 
fiction as to some of the persons, but a history 
as to incidents, and the reader will find in it a 
faithful account of the 


; “ Slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 
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Macét’s Farry Book. Home Fairy Tales. By 
Jean Macé, Author of “The Servants of the 
Stomach,” ete. Translated by Mary L. Booth. 
With Engravings. 12mo. 304 pp. 

Foks AND Fairies. Stories for Little Children. 
By Lucy Randall Comfort. With Engravings. 
Square 18mo. 259 pp. New York: flarper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Who that is grown up does not remember the 

fairy tales told a-bed, the stories of giants and 
genii, of lovely princesses and horrid ogres, of 
the good fairies or wicked magicians, and still 
recall the nights of wonder which marked life’s 
earlier years? Nothing is so enduring as the 
child’s love of the marvelous; the wilder and 
more improbable the story the more cagerly is it 
listened to, and the oftener will it bear repeti- 
tion. Now, to satisfy these tastes, and at the 
same time to cultivate the hearts of our young 
readers, these domestic fairy tales have been 
written. They are well told, breathe a delightful 
spirit, and will serve to cheer many a lonesome 
hour. The volumes are neatly printed and 
bound, and will be attractive to old as well as 
young. We have found them quite : 
we are sure their readers will also, 


a treat, as 


STORIES OF THE GorILia Country. Narrated 
for Young People. By Paul Du Chaillu, Au- 
thor of “Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” te 
With numerous Mllustrations. 12mo, 2 2 py 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Cinci, se 
Robert Clarke & Co, ie 
Africa has always been to 

as a charm. Over the his! 

of Egypt we have’ spent 
hour ; the voyages and expl 
ders, the travels of Mungo 
of Belzoni, and the later 
stone, Speke, Burton 


us a mystery as well 
tory and antiquities 
many an interested 
orations of the Lan- 
Park, the researches 
Narratives of Living- 
» and Baker have been rich 


They 


ane 8 Style, filled wi i 
ous and strange incidents, ae ae aes 
a any 


stories of savage life and t} i i 
acer Du Chaillu shows Py EMO ee 
pore people of interior Africa build thei 
es, what are their amuseme oe 
hunt, fish, eat, travel, and live. ne 
an enthusiast, fond of boys Fr 
tells them much that will 41 thei 


how they 
The author is 
girls, and he 
ir minds with 


wonder and instruction, and provoke them to 
read further and learn more. 


A Frencu Country Famity. By Madame De 
Witt, née Guizot. Translated by Dinah Muleck 
Craik. 12mo. 216 pp. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Gx 
Paris is not the whole of France, as some 

have often been tempted to think from reading 
solely of life in the gay capital; but there are 
Frenchmen outside of the city, homes with real 
parents and children, away from the excitement 
and frivolity, the wickedness and hurry of Paris; 
and Madame De Witt gives a truthful and 
charming narrative of a country home. The 
domestic life of a French family is like our own. 
It has its joys and its sorrows, its disappoint- 
ments and its pleasures, its bitter and its sweet, 
and the scarcely noticed incidents which make 
up so much of our existence. These are all 
well described in this book, which no one will 
take up to lay it directly down. 


GLIMPSES OF THE DARK AGES; 07, Sketches of 
the Social Condition of Europe from the Fifth 
tothe Twelfth Century, 18mo. 219 pp. 50et 

THE Dawn oF MopERN CIVILIZATION; 6% 
Sketches of the Social Condition of Europe from 
the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. me, 
220 fp. socts. New York: Carlton & Lana- 
han. + Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
Perhaps no history is so full of instruction as 

that of the Middle Ages. Even in that dark 
period there was light in many places. The 
Church, though full of superstitions and im- 
morality, yet softened the manners and_ re- 
strained the vices of sogiety. It kept alive the 
knowledge of the. truth, it fostered education, it 
established schools, it sent out its missionaries, 
and kept Europe from falling under the power 
of Moslem rulers ; yet it developed into a polit- 
ical system that only years of bloodshed and 
revolution were able to overthrow. The prog- 
ress of civilization is traced in these little books 
from the time of the Roman greatness to the 
revival of learning and the discovery of Amer- 
ica. They are admirable sketches, containing 
an account of the institutions of the Church, of 
chivalry, of civil law, and giving a good view of 
the towns and cities, their commerce, their liter- 
ature, their arts, and their government. They 
are worth more for real information than many 
larger works. 


= NE a ee ee 


Editor's Gossip. 
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—One of the faults of both 
in too great 


Work AnD WAIT. 
men and children is that of being 
a hurry. One of the best qualitie 


of both men 


and children is the power of patient waiting. | 


Many a fortune has been missed and many a 
reputation spoiled by being too hasty. Boys are 
very anxious to be men, and young men are in a 
great hurry to reach the case, competence, and 
reputation of men of age. Don't be ina hurry, 
boys; be patient, industrious, persevering, and 
all will come right in due time. Especially do 
not'be discouraged because the road to success 
seems a long and toilsome one. The end will 
be reached at last, and quite soon enough for 


you to know well how to use and enjoy your | 


success. Be patient, work and wait. 


“ Pure honor its luster will hide, 
And virtue her beauties conceal ; 
‘True merit will patient abide 
‘Till time shall her virtues reveal. 


Though wisdom may fail for a time, 
And truthfulness battle in vain, 

While honesty shudders at crime, : 
‘The germ will yet live in the grain. 


‘The seedling that blossoms and thrives, 
If the soil and the season but suit, 
Will ripen when Summer arrives, 
And yield up its generous fruit.”” 


Ler ir ALONE.—Let what alone? That stuff 
in the drunkard’s bowl! Ay, let that alone! 
Don’t even learn how it tastes. As the serpent 
fascinates the bird only to destroy it, so strong 
drink charms at first but kills at last. The first 
drop may charm you, therefore don’t drink the 
first drop. If you wish to enjoy good health, if 
you value a pure character, if you want to be 
happy and make others happy, if you wish to go 
toheaven, avoid strong drink. Beware of the first 
drop. See that youth with irons on his hands 
and feet, He is in prison, Another youth with 
weeping eyes is bidding him farewell. It is a 
sad farewell, for the prisoner is about to be Ied 
out to.die. He is a murderer. The law is 
about to take his life. What does he say? 
These are his words: “Remember what I told 
you—lect liquor alone !” 

Good reason had he for giving this advice. 
Liquor had brought him to a felon’s doom. Let 


the boys, ay, the girls, too, heed his words— 
“Tet the liquor alone.” 


THe SIGNS oF THE ZopIAc.—The signs of 
the Zodiac are twelve constellations of stars 
reaching around the whole heavens, and are 
used to point out the place of the earth and sun 
during the year. Through these same clusters 
of stars the sun seems to travel once every year, 
always being found in the same cluster at the 
me time of the year. The following rhymes 
will help you to remember in which of these 
signs the sun is in each month: 


Lest January should be hot, 


It boasts a Afizx cuith Waterpot, Aquarius. 
St. Val. in February wishes 

That love should swim like little Fishes. Pisces. 

A Ren: appears in March, nor scorns Aries. 
‘To take the Winter by the horns, 

In April water butts are full, 

And butts are dealt in by a Bude, Taurus. 
Cricket and boating start in Mz 4 

And so the 7%oéns about it pla: Gemini. 
In June we "ve out-of-doors confab, 

And what are picnics sine Crab? Cancer. 
‘The days of dogs proclaim July, 

And dogs before a Lox fly. Leo. 
Good corm and wine in August merge in, 

A month made happy by a Virgin. Virgo. 
September 29th, inspect 

If your bank Balance is correct, Libra. 
When leaves in rich October fall, 

‘Then Scorpions and insects crawl, Scorpio, 
November's 4 rcher stands to try Sagittarius. 
And shoot the meteors in the sky, 

December crawls in tattered coat, 

And shakes his gray beard like a Goat, Capricormus: 


Fair PLAY.—Children form yery important 
habits at their play. Their character comes out. 
People see what Kind of children they are. If 
they are passionate, it will be sure to be seen in 
the holidays, If they are greedy, they will 
show it in their Sports. Cheaters will always 
cheat in the play-ground. Jt is, therefore, im- 
portant for boys and Sirls to play in the right 
manner. Tonesty at play is the foundation of 
honesty in business, you will tell lies about 
marbles you will tell lies about money; if you 
cheat at marbles you will perhaps forge at the 


bank. If you are dishonorable in your plays 
you will probably be disgraced in your merchan- 
dise. 


Fair play is the same thing as just play, 
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right play, honest play, true play. Fairness in 
a game is the same as fairness in a bargain. It 


makes no difference whether it is marbles, or | 


balls, or tops, or money; if you are unfair you 
are unjust. Avoid it, then, as you would any 
filthy thing. 


Brevittes.—Blow your own trumpet and you 
will go unheard. Let the virtue within you 
speak and you will receive attention at once. 

There is good-in every thing, great good 
often in the commonest of things had we but 
eyes to see it. We overlook it because it is 
common. 

Be deaf to the quarrelsome, blind to the 
scorner, and dumb to those who are mischiev- 
ously inquisitive. is 

Superior cleanliness sooner attracts our regard 
than finery, and often gains esteem where costly 
dress fails. 

Every thing may be mimicked by hypocrisy 
but humility and love united. The humblest 
star twinkles most in the darkest night. The 
more rare humility and love united, the more 
radiant when they meet, 

Guilt is that which quells the coura, 
bold, ties the tongue of the eloquent, 
greatness itself sneak and lurk, 
itself poorly. 

God hears the heart without words, but he 
never hears the words without the hears 

Gases is like a glow-worm—it shines 
ee "i en No €yes, except those of heaven, are 

‘Train yourself to useful occup 
ber it is wicked to waste time, 
such an impression of vanity 
ness as a habit of 
any thing to do, 


ge of the 
and makes 
and behave 


ation. Remem- 
and nothing gives 
i and absolute silli- 
idleness and never having 


FACETL#.—Lucy P, is a 
nette, the idol of her father and the spoiled child 
of her mother. Every body scolds 2 Hes See 
zical and odd sayings, and all ite her ats 
frankness and open heart. One fiky ch x her 
walking with a friend, arm in arm oA : ass 
ing her friend to tell her something ete oe 


Pretty, reckless bru- 


not proper to be universally ¢; 
friend answered her, “Te Sma al 
indeed ; I shall do no ee 


s such thing, y. 
kept any thing twenty-four hours i veil 


She flung her arm around her friend’s neck in 
the most convincing manner ang exclaimed, “O, 
Miss X., I can keep a S€cret, indeed ie ein 


There was Miss A. told me six months ago that 
she was engaged to be married, and I never told 
any one of it, and I never will.” 

It was not till her friend burst into a fit of 
laughter that she was aware her secret was out 


A COcKNEY at the Falls of Niagara, when 
asked how he liked the falls, replied, “ They ’re 
’ansom, quite so; but they don’t quite hanser 
my hexpectations ; besides, I got vetted and lost 
my ‘at. I prefer to look at ’em in the hengray- 
ing, in ’ot weather, and in the ’ouse.” 


AN orator who had raised his audience to a 
great hight by his lofty soarings, exclaimed, “I 
will now close in the beautiful and expressive 
language of the poct—I forget his name, and— 
and—lI forget what he said, too.” 


“ Dip any of you ever see an elephant’s skin?” 
inquired a teacher of an infant class. 

“Ves, sir.” 

** Where?” 

“On an elephant.” 


A sMALL child being asked by her Sunday 
school teacher, “ What did the Israelites do 
after they crossed the Red Sea?” answered, *T 
do n’t know, ma’am, but I guess they dried 
themselves.” 

A irre girl was asked by an English in- 
spector of schools what was the meaning of 
bearing false witness against one’s neighbor. 

“Please, sir,” she answered, “it’s when no 
one does nothing to nobody, and some one goes 
and tell on ’t.” 

A wurre boy met a colored Jad the other 
day and asked him what he had such a short 


nose for. 

“TJ ’spect’s so it won’t poke itself in other 
people’s business.” 

Wuar is that which, though you have given 
it to another, you should always keep yourself? 
Your prontise. 

Wuart is that which, when thrown out, you 
may always catch without hands? 4 Aint. 


Lxqqt. 


ty 
Wuar word of five letters will contain only 
one after two have been taken? Stone. 


Wuat is better than a promising young man? 
A paying one. 

Wuar is worse than ignorance? Conceit. 

A sENTENCE Of forgiveness in five letters— 


5 
/ 


ae 


THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. 


APRIL, 


1869. 


——0re{00e—_ 


THE TWIN SISTERS—A SPANISH STORY. 


GREAT many 
years ago there 
lived in Spain a 
very rich Count. 
He possessed a 


very large and 
magnificent cas- 


tle, whose broad 
halls and ‘cham- 
bers glittered with 
Boe gold and _ silver. 
Behind the castle was a shady 
garden, with rare flowers and 
sparkling fountains, and stretching far 
around was 2 great park, many of whose 
trees bore the most delicious fruits, and 
were the home of thousands of bright- 
winged, singing birds. A troop of servants 
obeyed the nod of the castle’s lord. In his 
stables were high-bred horses, and splendid 
carriages were always ready at his call. 

In short, Don Rodrigo Solaneas was at 
the summit of worldly fortune, but still he 
was not happy. A beautiful but vain and 
ill-tempered wife imbittered his days. Un- 
der the lovely features of Donna Estella 
was concealed a bad heart, a hard, unyield- 
ing disposition. Don Rodrigo was exactly 
the reverse of his wife. He was mild, 
generous, affectionate, and much beloved 


by all. 
To this ill-mated pair Heaven at length 


sent two beautiful little daughters. Full of 
rapture, Don Rodrigo stood by the cradle 
Vor, I.—10 


in which his twin babes slumbered, their 
little heads ‘close together on the rose-silk 
pillow. Even. Estella’s hard heart seemed 
softened, and very lovingly the young mother 
bent down to kiss the fair brows and rosy 
lips of her infant daughters. 
“Estella,” said Rodrigo, 
wife’s unusual tenderness. 
rat} 7 ee 
our gratitude to Heaven for this precious 
gift by trying so to rear these dear little 
daughters that they may become good and 
noble women,” 3 
“Before all things,” replied Estella, “let 
us seek to secure for them ha; i 
. 7 e y 
iant lives.” Pe as 
“But the proper education, the heart- 
culture of our daughters—” began Rodrigo 
“ : 3 
= by no means So important as ihe 
out le accomplishments,” returned Estella. 
I have begun already to make such ar- 
rangements as. shall secure tein enitive 
meet We are able to bestow upon 
our children the best earthly gifts—beauty, 
riches, splendor, anq brilliant fortunes. 


They shall be the enyy i 
of the land.” oe ie eee 


“Estella,” said Ro 
the sake of peace, 


delighted at his 
“we will show 


drigo, “hitherto, for 
aha ys é IT have yielded to your 
capa mE borne with your ill-humor. 
But in this matter I can not yield. The 
future of our daughters is sacred to me, 
and Dao their true happiness I, too, 
have a ready made arrangements for their 
culture, in modesty, virtue, and goodness.” 
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Hereupon arose a violent dispute, the 
angry mother declaring that her children 
should not be hidden from the world to 
grow up retiring and unattractive. 

Rodrigo remained firm, but he could not 
change the obstinate determination of his 
wife, whose loud and angry tones soon 
awoke the sleeping infants. With a low 
moaning, one opened its eyes; with a loud 
outcry, the other. As soon as she saw her 
father the first became calm, and stretched 
out her little arms to him; the cries of the 
other continued till she saw a sparkling 
jewel in her mother’s girdle. With both 
hands she grasped the glittering ornament, 
and her tears were changed to smiles. This 
trifling circumstance decided the dispute. 

“Let us make peace,” said Estella to her 
husband. “The children themselves show 
us a way out of our quarrel.) As Heaven 
has kindly given us two daughters, you 
may take the youngest, who has eiiced 
her preference by Stretching out her arms 
to you. I will take the eldest, who already 
shows her good taste by reaching after my 
diamond ornaments. Yes, my little darling, 
you shall belong to me,” she cried lifting 
oS infant in her arms. “You shall be 

a 3 you shall i i 
Ee ae be admired and envied by 

With great reluctance Don Rodrigo 
yielded to the only arrangement to which 
his willful lady would consent. To her he 
gave up the ¢htire charge of the eldest of 
the twin daughters, and she pledged her- 
self in no way to interfere with the youngest. 


The next day Donna &, i 
Yala. Aeserig stella withdrew 


the castle, and took the chil 
- her own care. Rodri 
faithful, and capable nurse for his littl 
Tuberose, When she grew older he 6 " 
the entire charge of her education. aechio 
most of all to develop the better. liti : 
of her mind and heart. ares 
Donna Estella, with ¢! i 
tience, awaited the time Co ayah iter 
would be able to receive her gifts of besten 
and jewels. Meanwhile, the child 


distant wing of 
d entirely under 
go obtained a good, 


's educa- 


tion was confined to showy accomplish- 
ments, and those arts of dress and manner 
which would fit her to shine in the world. 
Upon her eleventh birthday her mother gave 
to the nurse and child unlimited permission 
to use her own purse and casket. Exhaust- 
less riches were laid at her feet. Let her 
be as lavish of money as she would, the 
purse was always full; whatever article of 
jewelry she wanted was always supplied. 
As the child had never learned to care for 
others, this vast wealth, which might have 
been such a blessing to the poor and suffer- 
ing, was all lavished on herself. She had 
no thought for any thing but dress and 
show, and to this she gave her whole time 
from morning until night. Her favorite 
room in the castle was the grand reception- 
hall, whose walls were covered with mir- 
rors. There she would go to practice all 
sorts of airs and graces, and to gaze admir- 
ingly upon her beautiful little self reflected 
in the mirrors. 

Her twin sister was busied in other and 
more useful things. Tuberose had not 
much time to think of dress. A simple 
robe, pure and white as snow, was her usual 
attire. Upon Sundays and festal days a 
garland of violets was her only ornament. 
Her father had taken care that the useful 
and ornamental should be united in her 
education, and she had tried to fulfill his 
wishes in all things. 

Don Rodrigo, knowing that no child can 
work or study all the time, took care that 
his little daughter should have plenty of 
recreation. ‘The afternoons were especially 
pleasant to Tuberose. Hand in hand, she 
and her father visited the poor and sick of 
the whole region around the castle, bring- 
ing help and gladness to all. For every 
one little Tuberose had a friendly word or 
a welcome gift; every-where her presence 
was hailed with joy. In the houses of the 
rich and poor alike she was a welcome 
guest. Parents held her up as an example 
to their children, and she was loved both 
by old and young. - 

In these diverse ways the twin sisters 


 »> 


grew to womanhood. Their eighteenth 
birthday was celebrated by a great feast, to 
which all the distinguished people within 
many miles of the castle, and all Don Rod- 


rigo’s tenantry, were invited. 


Scarce could you imagine two beings | 


more different than the twin queens of this 
festival. Atropa, beautiful as the day, a 


tall, proud figure, her radiant face framed in | 
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black, glossy curls, dressed in the richest 
fabrics, and glittering with gems; and 
Tuberose in her snowy white robe and 
violet garland. <A great throng of admirers 
surrounded Atropa, who, learned in all the 
arts of society, very well knew how to make 
herself fascinating. Though her educa- 
tion was superficial, yet she failed in no 
showyaccomplishment. She could converse 


SATROPA. 


charmingly upon all sorts of trifling sub- 
jects, she played skillfully upon several 
instruments, and was a very fine singer. 
Tuberose, too modest and retiring to 
show off her accomplishments in so large a 
company, was for a time almost unnoticed. 
At length a circle of the humblest and 
youngest of the guests formed around her. 
The children, who all knew her, begged for 


one of those charming stories she was wont 
to tell them in her daily visits. And so she 
withdrew into a corner of the great hall, 
took two of the youngest of the listeners 
upon her lap, and while the others pressed 
as near as possible, she began her story. 
This story was so charming that the young- 
est of the children broke out into loud 
bursts of applause, which soon drew to 
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Tuberose’s side many of the grown-up 
guests as listeners. 

And now a new guest entered the hall. 
He was a tall, handsome young man, in 
very rich and tasteful attire. Much sur- 
prised, Don Rodrigo advanced to meet 
him. 

“Excuse my boldness,” said the stranger, 
“jin coming uninvited to your castle. Pass- 
ing through this region, I chanced to learn 
that your name is Solaneas, and as a rela- 
tive I now crave your hospitality. 
Alphonso Solaneas; my father’s name tvas 
Pedro Bu 

“Then you are my cousin’s son,” cried 
Don Rodrigo, embracing the young man, 
“and a most welcome guest at this birth- 
day festival of my daughters.” So saying 
he took the young man’s hand and led him 


up to Tuberose, who blushingly received 
him, 


To the great disappointment of the chil- 
dren Tuberose left her story in the most 
interesting part to devote herself to her 
cousin. But he so earnestly begged her to 
go on that she at length yielded to his 
entreaties, seconded by those of the chil- 
dren. The young man was as interested a 
listener as the little ones. Tuberose was 
gifted with a highly poetic imagination, and 
her charming stories were a delight both to 
old and young. $e ‘ 

Soon the news of the cousin’s arrival 
reached the ears of Atropa. Enraged that 
he had not at once been presented to Tee 
she sent a servant to summon him to her 
side. Tuberose had finished her stor and 
Alphonso was thanking her for el 


! a rare 
pleasure it had given him, when Atropa’s 
messenger arrived. Very reluctantly he 


left the charming, modest young girl in 


whom he felt an unwonted interest for th 
society of her unknown sister, ; ‘ 

Atropa, in a dress of violet-blue silk, 
with a circlet of diamonds around her fore: 
head, smilingly advanced to meet him 
Alphonso could only return her : 
by a low bow, for her bewilderi 
had so astonished him th 


greeting 
ng beauty 
at he seemed to 


I am} 


have lost the gift of speech. With great 
delight she remarked the impression she 
had made upon her cousin. His figure 
pleased her, his dress gave evidence of 
wealth, his bearing was noble and distin- 
guished—grounds enough to make the vain 


| beauty exert her utmost powers of fascina- 


tion. She placed all her accomplishments 
in the best light. She played several brill- 
iant pieces upon the harp, accompanying 
them with her powerful, clear, and ringing 
voice; she conversed in the gayest and 
most charming manner upon various light 
and pleasing topics. If Alphonso now and 
then felt a longing to return to Tuberose, 
if it occurred to him that Atropa’s playing 
lacked warmth, her song feeling, her con- 
versation culture of the heart, still he re- 
mained by her side a captive entranced and 
fettered by the wonderful power of beauty, 
Ere he left this highly gifted maiden he 
had decided to offer her his hand, and to 
present himself before her as a suitor the 
very next day. 

Soon after breakfast the following morn- 
ing Alphonso went to the wing of the castle 
where Atropa still dwelt with her mother. 
He inquired for Atropa, and a servant 
ushered him into a magnificent reception- 
room, which connected with the hall lined 
with mirrors. Here, with great impatience, 
he awaited the young lady’s coming ; but 
one hour passed after another, and still she 
did not appear. She knew of Alphonso's 
visit, but was all this time busy with her 
toilet. At length the young man concluded 
to walk for awhile in the garden, supposing 
that some negligence on the servant’s part 
was the cause of this strange delay. By 
mistake he opened the door leading into the 
hall of mirrors instead of that of the gar- 
den. Curiosity to examine this splendid 
apartment had led him a few steps forward, 
when he saw a spectacle that filled him 
with surprise and sorrow. 

In the middle of the hall stood Atropa, 
jn the most carefully arranged and elegant 
toilet. Diamonds glittered in her raven 
hair and upon her snowy neck and arms, 
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‘ 5 | 
Over her robe of rich crimson velvet was 


one of the rarest silver tissue, looped up | 
with costly gems. This beautiful picture | 
was a score of times repeated by the mir- | 
rors on the walls. Now Atropa would 
complacently gaze at herself from head to 
foot in the mirrors ; now she would make a 
deep courtesy to see how it became her; 
now she would place herself in different | 
positions, with her head on this side or 
that. At length she seized a guitar, hung | 
it over her shoulder, and throwing herself 
upon a sofa, practiced all kinds of bewitch- | 
ing attitudes before the glass. At first 
with grief and astonishment, at length with 
laughter, Alphonso gazed upon the vain, 


silly show. 

“How can a young girl so richly gifted 
by nature seek to win admiration by uch 
poor arts as these ?” he said to himself. 
He did not reflect that vanity is a passion | 
which scorns no means, however trivial, | 
that may add to the number of its con- | 


quests. ; 
Atropa was at length diverted from this 


admiration and study of her own beauty. 
In taking the guitar from her shoulder its 
ribbon suddenly caught in one of her ear- 
rings, which, falling, got entangled in the 
delicate lace of her sleeve. Atropa’s face 
flushed with anger, and she stamped im- 
patiently because she could not at once 
detach the ornament, Seizing the bell- 
wire, she rang furiously to summon her 
dressing-maid. 

“Annunciata,” she cried in great rage 
as the poor girl entered the room, “your 
negligence passes all bounds. You fast- 
ened my ear-rings So carelessly that it has 
fallen out and got entangled in the lace of 
my dress; that costly lace, too, whose lil- 
can not be found in the whole land.” 

With trembling hands the girl tried to 
detach the ear-ring, Atropa all the while 
stamping and raving like a young fury. 
Soon the jewel fell to the floor, taking with 
it a portion of the rare and magnificent 
lace upon which Atropa prided herself so 
much, At this Atropa raised her hand, : 


boxed poor Annunciata’s ears soundly, and 
overwhelmed her with a torrent of re- 
proaches. 

Alphonso had seen enough. Softly he 
closed the door and slipped out into the 
garden. He had beheld Atropa’s lovely 
face darkened and transformed by passion 
into something fearful to behold; he had 
witnessed her silly actions before the mir- 
ror. Her very sight had become hateful to 
him. 

“From this hour he shunned her society, 
and cultivated the acquaintance of the 
sweet and modest Tuberose, who gained as 
much upon acquaintance as Atropa lost. 
As day by day he saw her goodness of 
heart, her readiness to help others, her gen- 
tleness and kindness to high and low, her 
humility and submission even to her proud 
and haughty mother, he learned to rever- 
ence and love her. 

After some months, to the great indigna- 
tion of Atropa, who had tried every means 
in her power to win the heart of this noble 


} young man, he offered Tuberose his hand. 


The next year the sweet youne oirl went 
with him as his wife to iis ‘distuit and 
beautiful castle. There Don Rodrigo, glad 
to escape from the strife and discomfort of 
his own home, was a frequent and honored 
guest. At the death of Donna Estella, 
which occurred a few years after Tuberosas 
marriage, he went to reside with his favor- 
ite daughter in her lovely and happy home. 
Here his declining years were solaced by 
the tender care of Alphonso and Tuberose. 
and, full of years and honor, he at ine 
peacefully “ fell asleep” in the arms of his 
darling child. 

Tuberosa, a loving, devoted wife, a wise 
and tender mother, was for many long 
years the light and joy of a home as happy 
as could be found on earth. Far and near 
she became known as the benefactress of 
the poor, the friend of the friendless, the 
“Lady Bountiful” of that whole region. 
Rich and poor were alike her friends, for to 
know her was to love her, 

Atropa, with her rare gifts of mind antl 
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person, and her exhaustless wealth, was 
never happy. Self was her idol, and she 
never knew the blessedness of doing good 
to others. After years of vain show and 
idle flirtation, she gave her hand—heart she 


TUBEROSE AND 


Then more than ever Atropa turned to 
the gay world for happiness. To be ad- 
mired for her beauty and courted for her 
wealth were the sole delights of her life. 
But, though her riches were exhaustless, 
her beauty could not withstand the ravages 


had none—to one who was dazzled by her 
wealth and beauty. Unable to endure her 
selfish, haughty, and quarrelsome disposi- 
tion, he soon left her, and went into a for- 
eign land, from which he never returned. 


HER MOTHER. 


of time. With light; ghostly steps age 
came stealing on. He wrote wrinkles on 
the white forehead and the blooming cheeks, 
he drew stripes of silver in the raven hair, 
and bowed the once proud, stately form. 
With horror Atropa saw the vanishing 
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of what she esteemed the highest earthly 
good, and by artificial means she tried to 
restore her waning charms. Costly dyes 
imparted the wonted raven hue to her hair, 


’ white and red paints brought back her 


youthful bloom. So for a long time she 
moved in society, a picture of deception ; 
but at length even art became powerless to 
give to wrinkled and decrepit age even the 
faintest semblance of youthful grace and 
beauty. She was no more courted and 
admired. She -had made no friends in 
youth, and in her old age she stood forlorn 
and desolate. Nothing was left her but the 
retrospect of a trifling and worse than use- 
less life, and the wealth which, powerless 
to.win true affection or restore youth, 


health, and beauty, could bring her no real | 


happiness. Unloved and solitary, she ap- 
proached the last hour of her mortal life. 
As death hovered over her couch she ex- 
claimed, “Alas! I have had all the world 
could offer. Has it sufficed to make me 
happy? No, O, no! If I could live my 
life over I would choose other and better 
gifts than those my mother sought for me. 
I have enjoyed only the semblance of hap- 


- piness; its reality never has been mine. 


With all my ability to make others happy 
I have done good to none. No human 
creature, now in my ‘last hour, cares for 
me; I have lived in vain. ‘As mortals 
sow, so must they also reap. Ah, me! too 
late I have learned the truth of these 
words.” And Atropa, sinking back upon 
her pillow, breathed her last. 

The old age of Tuberose was the calm, 


| 


beautiful close of a useful and beautiful 
lite. She sought not to stay the ravages 
of time upon the frail casket which was 
but the shrine of an immortal spirit. She 
feared not wrinkles nor gray hair. In her 
children who, fresh and blooming, sur- 
rounded her, she had found her own youth 
renewed, and in life’s frosty Winter she 
enjoyed the freshness of its Spring. 

As, at a great age, she lay upon her 
death-bed, friends stood near and imprinted 
kisses upon her forehead. 

“Have you been happy?” they asked. 
““Were you content with your simple gifts 
of modesty, virtue, and goodness 2” 

“Yes, very happy, good friends,” replied 
Tuberose, while her aged face lighted up 
with a beauty not of earth. “Had I pos- 
sessed only worldly riches and splendor I 
could not take them with me to the land 
whither I am going; but I can carry to my 
grave a good conscience, a heart at peace 
with God and man. In my humble way I 
have tried to do my duty, and death, which 
will reunite me to my Alphonso, has for me 
no terrors.” 

“Yes, dear Tuberose, for thee thy father 
chose the better part. Go to thy grave 
attended by the love and reverence of all 
who know thee, by the blessing of the 
poor anal sorrowing, by the benediction of 
Heaven!” 

In the smile that lit up the aged face of 
Tuberose it grew young again, and the 
spirit as it departed left upon those still 
features an impress of that peace this world 
can neither give nor take away. 
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THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


I. 

ANY years ago, there stood ‘in 

the ancient city of Moscow 

the stately house of the mer- 

chant Wolskoi. He dealt in 

pearls and precious stones; 
he was a righteous, God-fearing man, as 
well as a prudent, cautious merchant, and 
his business prospered ; his family lived in 
comfortable style, and they had always an 
open hand for the poor. 

Maria, his wife, was of an amiable and 
lovely disposition, and they had three joy- 
ous children. Iwan, the eldest, was a clever, 
industrious youth; his teachers praised his 
diligence, but occasionally had to reprove 
him for his rather forward, fault-finding dis- 
position. Marchinka, nearly eight years 
old, was a good, dear child, the image of her 
amiable mother, and her father’s favorite ; 
but the little Fedar was the mother’s darling 
and every body’s pet. a 

So the home of the Wolskois might truly 
be called a happy and blessed one. Maria 
often said that such uninterrupted prosperity 
and happiness would have made her tremble 
lest it should not last, had not th 
her husband must yearly underta’ 
a shadow over the sunshine, 

It was necessary that Wolskoi should 
make his purchases himself every Autumn, 
and traveling was at that time, particularly 
in Russia, not SO Casy or agreeable an un- 
a as in our time, when one can take 

his seat in a diligence or a yail 
and be transported without fati 
over half the world. 

ae beautiful undulating, 
which now stretches b 
at the time of our sie aae ee”, ae 


a dense for 
the roads which led through it as 
5 
many parts so narrow and rugged that trav- 


eling could only be done on the back of a 
strong and trusty steed. The dancer from 
wolves was not so great in Summer as in 


¢ journey 
ke, thrown 


Way carriage, 
gue or danger 


cultivated plain 


Winter, but in all seasons these forests were 
infested by robbers, and especially were 
they to be feared by the merchants, from 
whom the rarest and richest spoils were to 
be expected. Only the boldest and most 
courageous people ventured to undertake 
a journey so beset with perils, and even 
they went armed with swords and pistols as 
if they were going to battle. 

Wolskoi was a vigorous man, of unflinch- 


ing courage, who might better have been a | 


warrior than a merchant, and was fearless 
of danger; but to satisfy his anxious wife, 
he had formerly joined one of the large com- 
panies of merchants who made their jour- 
neys under the protection of an escort of 
soldiers. But these large cavalcades were 
much more easily discovered by the bandits 
who lay in wait for their prey, and once 
when the travelers encountered them quite 
a fierce battle ensued, from which Wolskoi 
only just escaped with-his life ; since then 
he had preferred making his journey alone 
and as quietly as possible, and year after 
year he had returned in safety to his 
home. 

The season for the yearly journey again 
approached. Frau Maria employed herself 
stitching industriously, providing a com- 
fortable outfit for the father; she never 
willingly spoke of the journey, upon which 
she dwelt with many anxious thoughts, and 
the word robber she would not allow to be 
spoken. This sadness and reserve of the 
mother had the effect of magnifying in the 
minds of the children the dangers which 
awaited the father. Iwan, who had read 
many books of travel, related to the younger 
brother and sister various frightful adven- 
tures with wolves and robbers, and formed 
many wise plans, which he would explain to, 
his father, of how he might protect himself 
were he attacked. For example, he should 
take with him a sand-box and shake it into 
the eyes of any robber about to seize him, 


and then ride off before he 
should regain his sight. 

“But suppose the robbers 
shoot him from behind ?” asked 
Marchinka. 

To this the wise Iwan would 
return no‘answer. 

“Do the wicked robbers 
grow in the forest, just like the 
wolves and bears ?” asked the 
little Fedar. 

“ Ah, no,” said Iwan ; “many 
of them may have been respect- 
able men in former days ; many 
are bold and defiant men who 
are not willing to submit to any 
control from the laws that gov- 
ern civilized life, and often, too, 
they were at first poor men, 
who had no bread but what 
they got by begging for it; but, 
at last, becoming more bold 
and ‘unscrupulous, began to 
take by force what in the be- 
ginning of their vagrant life 
they had only asked as a 
favor.” 

Fedar pondered these words 
in his little head. 

Very early on the day of his departure, a 
little procession moved from the house of 
Wolskoi; Peter, the old and trusty servant, 
led by the bridle the stately and well-ap- 
pointed steed of his master; Nicholas, a 
stout young servant, who was to accompany 
him, rode slowly along on his horse; the 
merchant preferred walking, attended by 
his dear wife and little children as far as 


the neighboring hill which overlooked the | 


city, there to take leave of them. 

One side of the hill was, at that time, cov- 
ered with the forest, which stretched, ever 
growing denser, far into the distance; on 
the side nearest the city the view was ob- 
structed by only a few trees. On the sum- 
mit of the hill, just at the edge of the forest, 
stood a large, stone crucifix, at the foot of 
which pious pilgrims were accustomed to 
perform their devotions, 


The merchant slowly ascended the hill, 


his arm embracing 


his fai A + 
Fedar by the hand, aithful wife, little 


following; arrived ne a acy 
seated themselves on the stone at the foot 
of the cross, and gazed silently at thé beau- 
tiful magnificent City, its cupolas and spires 
glittering in the golden morning light. 
“How many a fondly remembered time 
have I stood on this spot,” said Wolskoi 
“and burst into tears at ‘the sight of the 
dear city of my forefathers, aviulel I sought 
among the many gables for the roof-top of 
my own loved home ; and how has my heart 
re ane thought of again seeing my 
es! In two months, God willing, I 
shall again stand here and see once more 
our home, which you will have faithfully 
kept in the fear of the Lord.” 
“May God grant it!» sighed the mother, 
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who could not always wholly control her | 


anxious emotions. 

“God will grant it,” said the father con- 
fidently ; “trust thou in him.” 

At this moment Nicholas and Peter, who 
had ascended the hill by another path, ar- 
rived with the horses. 


“It is time to depart,” continued Wolskoi, 


embracing his wife and little ones; and, as 
he fondly kissed the children, he promised 
to bring them something rare and beautiful 


from afar; and, commending them once | 


more to God’s holy protection, he entered 
the wood with the trusty Nicholas; the 
children nodded and waved their handker- 
chiefs as long as they could see him, but the 
mother could only press hers to her weep- 
ing eyes. 

When the horsemen had at last entirely 
disappeared in the thick forest, then the 
mother threw herself on her knees, with her 
children at the foot of the cross, and sent 
up a fervent prayer to the Lord, that he 
would permit that the beloved father should 
be happily restored to his family. The old 
Peter kneeled devoutly behind them; then 


they arose and returned slowly and silently 
to their home. 


Il. 
IWAN’s Dounrts, 

A few days had elapsed since the father’s 
departure; the children were quiet and 
obedient, for each one wished for a 
report to him when he returned. Each one 
also wished to prepare an especial surprise 
for him; Iwan very industriously drew out 
a chart, which he imagined would be very 
useful to his father on future journeys 
Marchinka knitted for him a purse of Yeon: 
tiful, colored silks, and little Fedar painted 
various peculiar things, robbers, wolves 
lions, etc., but it was quite nesesee he 
names of the different animals should be 
written under, that one might know what 
they were intended to represent — these 
must be also kept till father comes, 

’ One day, when the mother was going to 
visit a friend, she gave the children permis- 
sion to walk out, accompanied by Peter, 


good 


into the public square. Marchinka smiled 


| demurely at this permission, and whispered 


in Fedar’s ear something he did not well 
understand. She put on her bonnet, and 
the boys also took their handsome hats 
adorned with feathers. 

“Are you going with us?” asked Mar- 
chinka of Iwan, as they stepped out of the 


| door. 


“J can not tell yet,” said he, with a con- 
sequential air; “perhaps I will play with 
the big boys, and not go with you children 
into the public square.” 

“We are not going to the public square,” 
said Marchinka, with a look of significance. 

«“ Now, where then?” asked Iwan. 

Marchinka raised herself on tiptoe, and 
drawing down his head whispered in his 
ear: 

“We are going to the hill where the im- 


| age of the Holy Savior stands, to pray that 


our dear father may have a safe return.” 

“QO, that is unnecessary,” said Iwan; 
“one can pray any where.” 

“| know that very well,” said Marchinka; 
“put on the beautiful hill, where the sky 
reaches so high and blue above us, where 
we last saw our father, and where we last 
prayed with our mother—there would I 
rather go to offer up my prayer.” 

“ And then,” continued Iwan, with an air 
of great wisdom, “I really do not believe 
that a prayer helps in this way ; God rules 
the world according to wise, eternal Jaws 
that can not be changed for every chiid. 
All the stars above us are worlds ; hundreds 
of thousands there are, and nearly all of 
them larger than the earth on which we 
live. Now, only think how much the dear 
God would have to do if he listened to every 
little child’s prayer; He does of himself 
whatever is best for every one.” 

Here a couple of comrades called Iwan 
off to play ; he left the sister and brother to 
go where they would, and Marchinka walked 
quietly and sadly on with Peter and the little 
Fedar. She had not quite understood her 
elder brother, but her cheerfulness in antici- 
pation of the prayer had been taken from 
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her. But little by little, as they walked, she 
recalled all that her mother had ever told 
her about the dear Savior; how he had 
called little children unto him and blessed 
them, and how he himself had once been a 
little child. Her heart again grew light- 
some, and she tripped joyously up the hill 
with Fedar; and as she looked up to the 
mild countenance of the crucified Savior, 


| 


| 


pearance weather-beaten and ferocious. In 
his belt were hung a sword ‘and pistols ; 
besides these he carried a short, sharp 
saber. Very softly and carefully he made 
his way through the thickest undergrowth, 
and at the least noise laid himself down 
and remained quite still till all was again 


| quiet. 


and still higher up into the blue heavens, | 


she was filled with trusting confidence, and 
she felt she could unburden her little heart 
before God as to a father. Then she taught 
the little Fedar to pray for their absent 
parent. 

When she returned home the clear and 
happy light of inward joy shone in her 
eyes. Before she went to bed that night 
she put her arms around Iwan’s neck and 
whispered in his ear, “Iwan, I know that 
the dear God does hear me.” 


Ill. 


The time at length arrived 
when they might begin to look 
for the father’s return. The 
mails in those days were very 
uncertain and irregular, so that 
the announcement of the exact 
time of his arrival had not yet 
reached them; but prepara- 
tions were being quietly made, 
so that at all events the home 
would be ready to receive the 
dear husband and father. But 
day after day passed long after 
the time when he might reason- 
ably be expected, yet he came 
not, The mother could not 

“conceal her anxiety, and the 
children no longer ventured to 
ask, “ Will not father come 
to-day ?” 

It was toward the close of a 
dark, cloudy day that a man 
slowly and cautiously crept 
through the wood behind the 
hill, His countenance was 
wild and swarthy, and his ap- 


This was Michael Peruf, the far-famed 
robber, one of the strongest and most dar- 
ing of a large band of robbers who infested 
an extensive tract of forest land. He had 
quarreled with his comrades because they 
refused to make him their captain. He 
separated from them, and now he roamed 
the forest alone in quest of lawless booty. 
All the country round was familiar to him, 


and he had by some means discovered that 
2 


the rich merchant Wolskoi, accompanied 
by only a single servant, would this day 
pass through the forest on his return home. 
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“He will not return home,” said the rob- | and Fedar, for they were the children who 
ber with a*harsh laugh to himself; and | now had reached the top of the hill, had 
now he was here to seek a secure hiding- | come up there alone. Peter was busy at 
place, from behind which he could attack | home, and their mother had yielded to their 
the merchant unawares. urgent request and allowed them to go out 

He knew that the merchants always | alone. The golden evening sun just then 
traveled well armed, and though he was | shone out and illumined the cross, and 
strong as a lion and a match for fourmen | Marchinka, who had come hither to pray 
in a struggle, still he feared that should he | many times since her father’s departure, 
attack them in the wood face to face there | and had always returned with her heart 
was a chance they might over- 
power him, or help unforeseen 
might be at hand, and thus 
his prey escape him. He had 
heard that it was customary 
for travelers who came this 
way to alight and perform 
their devotions at the foot of 
the stone crucifix; and it oc- 
curred to him that if he could 
only find a safe hiding-place 
behind the cross he could shoot 
one of the men in the back, 
and then it would be easy to 
make way with the other. He 
had not been for many years 
so near a great city, but he 
was bold and unshrinking in 
his purpose, and determined 
that if there were danger of 
being taken prisoner he would 
stab himself. 

He succeeded at lastin climb- 
ing the hill unseen, and discoy- 
ered among the thick bushes 
behind the cross a well-con- 
cealed hiding-place, and there 
he lay with his loaded pistol 
in hand, ready to execute his 
murderous intention. 

Then he heard soft, light steps ascending | cheered and comforted, now again raised 
the side of the hill from the city, and look- | her soft, sweet voice. 
ing through the thick branches saw two “0, thou dear Savior, thou wast once a 
children, a little boy and girl, holding each | little child, and thou lovest little children; 
other by the hand. They were richly | is it not so? Thou knowest how we chil- 
dressed, and the little girl wore a necklace | dren delight in our dear father, and that 
and a cross of gold; but this booty was | our mother at home would die of grief if 
not costly enough to tempt him to risk a| he should never return. O, dear Savior, 
discovery of his concealment. Marchinka | send thy holy angels; let them accompany 


him, and bring him safe to us again. Thou 


wilt do it, wilt thou not, dear Savior?” she | 


continued with true child-like confidence. 

And the robber behind the cross—he 
was wondrously moved. The memory of 
days far distant returned to him again; old 
sounds long forgotten in his lawless life ; 
he again saw his mother as she kneeled by 
his little bed and prayed; he heard once 
again her voice, as, in broken tones, she 
blessed him on her death-bed, praying to 
God that he would lead her son to heaven, 
that they might there meet to part no more. 
And now tears, hot tears, such as he had 
not wept for long years, started to his 
wild eyes, which he covered with his hard 
hands. 

But hark! little Fedar now raises his 
weak, childish voice. He must pray as 
well as the sister; and thus he began: 

“O, thou dear Savior, thou art up in the 
great high sky; thou canst see all around, is 
Wilt thou not take good care of 


it not so? 
He is to bring me back a 


our dear father? 
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sword, And wilt thou not, dear God, if a 
wicked robber comes and would shoot our 
| dear father, just give him plenty of bread 
and also gold, so that he will do nothing to 
hurt our father; or send him to us, and [ 
will give him beautiful things; and then, 
dear God, thou mightest make him good, 
so that he will be no longer a robber, but 
may go to heaven some time.” 

Then it was to this hard man as if an- 
gels had prayed for him, and as if a voice 
from heaven spoke to him—even thou 
mayest yet hope for mercy.” And he laid 
his head down on the stone behind the 
cross, as though it was the threshold of his 
| father’s house, and wept. The children 
heard nothing of this, for just then Peter 
came to bring them home. They wished 
very much to remain longer, in hopes their 
father would come; but Peter could not 
wait, and they went obediently home. Fe- 
dar contentedly said to Peter, “ Now the 
= knows what to do, I have told 


(To de continued. 
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MY BIRD THAT NEVER SINGS. - 


Tuave a bird that never sings, 

A pretty canary with golden wings ; 
Lightly about his cage he springs, 
And does 4 hundred wonderful things. 


He’s always happy, tho’ never singing, 
Sometimes jumping and sometimes swinging, 
Lighting upon his wires and clinging, 
Wastefully seeds from his vessel flinging. 


* Though he can not sing, yet it is true 
That wonderful things my bird can do; 
He has pretty tricks, and not a few— 
Has had 4s training as well as you. 


For a man who trains canaries to sell. 
Taught him his lessons long and well; 
At first, you know, he had to compel 
The birds to do the things that I tell. 


Birdie has a little chair, 
In which he will sit, if I put him there; 


He was taught so early, with so much care, 
That to disobey he does n't dare, 4 


And when on his back my bird I la 
I tell you he does nt think it play, ey 
He ’d rather get up and fly awa: Hi 
Yet he is afraid to disobey, if 


Do n’t you think he Ought t 

After I make him stand on here 

And be as still as if he were dead? i , 
Don’t you think he Ought to be fed? 


He likes sugar, and he 
And sometimes he wil 
And perch on my sho 
Then hop in his cage 


likes sand, 

1 eat from my hand, 
ulder, and there will stand, 
at my command. 

Now, dear children, if you could see 

My bird Pedro, you would agree 

That he is worth far more to me 


Than any singing bird can be. 
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E& a NOTHING LOST. 


ee sketching from visible things the 

4 outline of a beautiful picture, and, 

) gathering spiritual truths from 

t=" sensible objects, shall leave the 
reader to fill in the remainder with his own 
conclusions, just asking that as we sit, in 
our mind’s eye, side by side together, all 
doubt and difficulty may be removed by 
whatever cross-examination may be consid- 
ered necessary ; and I shall hope that our 
imaginary conversation will be attended 
with such suggestive thoughts as shall not 
only instruct an inquiring mind, but con- 
firm the best hope of the soul, and build it 
up in its most holy faith. 

I have named the story of “Parables of 
Nature” because the first word comes from 
the Greek, signifying “to compare ;” and 
as every part of the picture shall etdraen 
from the natural kingdom, we shall have a 
subject which will be truthful from the 
beginning to the end. 

It is my earnest desire to call attention 
to the beautiful agreement which exists 
between creation and revelation, and he in- 
terest my young friends more particularly 


in the harmony which is to be i 
0 
words and works of God. eg 


Rte, A 
“Ti N the following pages I purpose 


Do you see that great work on natural 
history in the library there? Ves ere is 
volume one and volume two: mow tak 

them down and look them over, vous 4 
quite correct; all the descriptions are é 
the first volume and all the illustrations i 

the second. Well those two vo} ue 
pily describe my idea of the 

umes. I mean the two books say Av 
ie from a much higher authority, dnd 
nae bear the autograph of the King of 


umes hap- 


After you had read over the first chapter 
of Genesis the other day, when you beheld 
the sun shining in his strength, and after- 
ward the moon in her silvery glory, did it 
occur to you that the god of day, as he is 
called, is an image of the God of salvation, 
and the borrowed light of the moon a type 
of the spiritual light of the soul? Ah, so 
it is! And if we be God’s children we 
shall shine, although it will be with bor- 
rowed light. For the illuminating process 
we are indebted to the Holy Spirit, who 
moved upon the face of the dark waters 
when God first said, “Let there be light.” 
Very much is disclosed to the diligent 
student, who, seeing God in all things here, 
shall see all things in God hereafter. 

O, what great need we have for volume 
one! Do you think you could ever have 
understood all the beautifully colored pic- 
tures in the second volume if the Royal 
Author had not first explained them in his 
greater work? No, they would have been 
an enigma to you. 

You know where New Zealand is? If 
we could bore a great tunnel clean through 
our huge globe for about 8,000 miles down 
we should come to New Zealand. Before 
the Bible was taught to the red men there 
by our missionaries they had a religion of 
their own, and what do you suppose they 
believed concerning the origin of our world? 
Why, that heaven and earth had once been 
husband and wife, but that they quarreled 
and separated; and they said that earth, 
poor thing! longs for the return of his 
spouse, and that his sighs are the dews 
which last all night long, and heaven weeps 
with regret over the division, and her tears 
are called rain drops! 

That is “natural religion;” see what 
need we have that revelation should explain 
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creation. Yes, the two volumes must go 
together; the youngest child may then un- 
derstand them, and the oldest man may 
delight in them; the poorest may rejoice in 
his riches if he know them, and the richest 
may pine in poverty if he does not compre- 
hend them. 

I can not explain to you all the contents 
of these precious volumes. Methuselah 
lived to be 969 years, but he could not have 
told you half of what they contain in all 
those long years, and so we must be con- 
tent with the first picture only. Ah, but it 
contains a great many figures, some of 
which are old friends of yours, and you 
think you already know all about them; 

-but they possess a great deal more interest 
than you have hitherto supposed. 

Now, will you turn to any part you please 
in the first volume which says any thing 
about the origin and destination of man? 
Yes, quite correct. “The Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul.” “It is appointed 
unto men once to die.” Right again. “We 
shall all be changed; in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; for 
the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed.” Yes, all perfectly correct. You 
see there is nothing said about destruction, 
but all is to be “ changed.” 

Now we begin our work; for I shall 
show you the pictures in the second volume 
with their real, actual, visible figures, which 
will prove the truth of what you have read 
to me from the dear old volume the first ; 
and the grand thought which will run 
through these chapters, like the little wire 
in the middle of the great Atlantic cable, 
will be that every particle of matter is inde- 
structible; that just what the earth was 
tens of thousands of years ago it is to-day, 
not one ton lighter or heavier, nothing less 
or more; but that every created thing has 
been and is going through a course of most 
important changes—yourself among them— 
and that, consequently, it by no means fol- 


lows that what we call “death” is the end 
of our being. “All things are but altered, 
nothing dies,” said an old Latin poet; there 
is truly no such thing as death. 3 

Our story you will find to be divided into 
three parts; the first representing the min- 
eral kingdom, the second the animal, and 
the third the vegetable kingdom; each will 
tell the same tale and begin with the same 
words—* we shall be changed!” 


“Only a pebble?” Only a pebble! Yes, 
I know you would have kicked it over the 
path without thinking; but it is a “stone” 
in which there is an eloquent “sermon.” 
First of all tell me, why is it round? “Tell 
you!” Why, it has been tossed about for 
ages by the restless waves of the old, deep 
sea; it is a fragment of the world when it 
was in its infancy, and the incessant action 
of the waters have smoothened its origin- 
ally sharp edges. The sea left it high and 
dry on an old beach, which, long afterward, 
became a solid bed of flint thousands of 
years before Adam and Eye walked in the 
garden of Eden! 

Ah, but there was life, though at that early 
period. “How do I know that?” Hold 
the slice of the stone to the light and tell 
me what you see.“ Something like a little 
wheel?” Yes; when the lapidary cut the 
end section off it disclosed the body of an 
animal, called the zodphyte, from two Greek 
words, signifying “plant” and “ animal ;” 
and which existed at the same time the 
plant was in a liquid form, and the jelly- 
like creature dying in the pasty matter, 
became incorporated with it, completely 
sealed up; so that the dark central part is 
the zoéphyte’s body, and the little tubes 
running to the circumference of the pebble 
were its finger-like organs, or tentaculz, 
puss which it took its food and groped its 
dark way ; for, although the choantte, as it 
is called—signifying “ funnel-like 7 _badea 
very capacious stomach, it never enjoyed 
the luxury of sight as you do, having no 
eyes. And there it has been entombed for 
all these countless years till I picked it up 
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and had the crust removed to make a story 
of it. You will see what would have be- 
come of it by and by. 

No, all pebbles aré not exactly like this, 
but most have animal or vegetable remains 
of some kind in them. Every grain of 
sand is part of a large mass of flint, and 
every pebble has been worn round and 
smooth by the action of the sea wave, and 
was broken originally from a large block, 
which once had been deposited when the 
waters evaporated and the dry land ap- 
peared. 

Here is another flint-stone I picked up 
out of the chalk on the Brighton Railway. 
There were miles of them several yards 
deep, all the fossil remains of extinct ani- 
mals. This has received its curious form 
from the animal it incloses, which happens 
to be—what do you think?—the remains 
of asponge. ~* 

“You did not know the sponge was an 
animal?” Perhaps not, but so it is; and 
as the creature died in that very old sea. 
the liquid flint so firmly adhered to it that 
both have been preserved together, 

Shall I show you the middle? 
the hammer, and—there! Now do you see 
the black, flinty coffin, and what remains 
of the sponge in the center, with a white. 
clean winding-sheet of chalk cov i 
over, as if it was right to hide the body 
from observation? The sponge attracted 
ae ee and the flint attracted the chalk, 
and the smart tap we ga 
disclosed the ertiple. ao erie bias 

These flints are indestructible: nobody 
can destroy them. The chemist.can take 
them and again reduce them to liquid, but 
flint is flint still, and can never be t 
else. But what strange forms does it pass 
through! Before we part with the mineral 
kingdom I will tell you what becomes of it 
both naturally and artificially in its curious 
travels. But I want to show you first the 
skeletons of the very smallest ve 
you have ever seen. 

“How small?” Why, the point of a very 
fine needle! They are like a tiny fairy 


Give me 


ering all 


any thing 


getables 


coach-wheel, with upward of one thousand 
ornamental spokes; but the story is so 
romantic that if I tell you now you will for. 
get all about the choanite and sponge; so 
be pleased to think them over before we 
consider our very little friend who is wait- 
ing for us. 


CHAPTER II. 
LIFE IN THE OLD, DEEP SEA. 


In the previous chapter we considered 
the stony tomb of the choanéte and sponge; 
you will remember that both -were pre- 
served in solid flint, where they have been 
at rest for thousands of years. We com- 
mence this chapter with a sketch of one 
of the very smallest flinty skeletons that 
botanists ever knew. 

I want you to understand what varied 
forms this important mineral takes in the 
economy of nature, how indestructible it is, 
and how it passes first through‘one sphere 
of usefulness and then another, now in the 
form of a huge solid rock, filled with ani- 
mal remains, and then accommodating itself 
to other scenes, waiting the great Work- 
man’s orders when it shall strengthen the 
weakness of the mést fairy-like plant. This 
little beautiful thing is called the Arack- 
noidiscus, from the resemblance it bears ‘to 
the web of the spider—that tribe of animals 
belonging to the class called Arachnida, 
Its exquisite frame-work is all pure flint, 
and upon it is built up the flesh-like gran- 
ules of green matter, which give to the tiny 
plant both life and color. 

It would make an excellent pattern for a 
cathedral window, although it measures 
only the two-hundredth part of an inch in 
diameter; and, as.I have already told you, 
although so small, it contains upward of a 
thousand parts. It is difficult to describe 
all its beauty even in a picture, but running 
from the center to the circumference are a 
number of delicate lines, reminding us of the 
spokes ina fairy-wheel; then arranged, one 
around the other, without the slightest con- 
fusion, are a number of crystal circles, while 


= 
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in the center is a small chamber, which re- | 


ceives all the nourishment enjoyed by the 


living plant; but round the outer circle is | 


that beautiful milled edge so skillfully but 
unconsciously imitated in our coins at the 
mint. 

He who discovered this milled edging 
and introduced it in the manufacture of 
coined money, was handsomely rewarded 
for the invention of a design which base 
coin could never possess. What an illus- 
tration this of the truth we want to teach 
of nature being in perfect harmony with 
the Bible! Why, does it not say in the 
latter that “God made man in his own 
image ?” 
claiming invention for a pattern which was 
God’s patent long ago; but if an ordinary 
mind conceived the idea which originated 
with God himself, it is a beautiful illustra- 
tion that man originally came from a lofty 


height, and that he is only a “little lower | 


than the angels ” now. 
But what has been the past history, I 
wonder, of our little friend? Ah! we must 


Here we find a human being 


go very, very far back into the remote his- | 


tory of the world in order to find the birth- 
place of the Arachnoidiscus. 

In the South Pacific Ocean there are 
large islands, profusely covered with luxu- 
riant foliage, and enlivened by beautiful 
birds, whose glorious feathers reflect all the 
colors of the rainbow. Thousands and 
thousands of years ago these islands began 
to be built by a large family of curious 
masons, living at the old sea bottom, who, 
teaching you and me to persevere amid 
every kind of difficulty, worked away with 
all their little might, until, one generation 
after another, they reached the sea’s broad 
surface, and then they worked lengthwise 
for upward of a thousand miles, and breadth- 
wise for a hundred more, and thither the 
constant winds soon wafted the tiny seeds 
of ferns and mosses, and these prepared 
the way for nobler and loftier relatives, 
while all along the busy shores of those 
coral reefs, made solid as a rock by the 
insect builder, grew curious vegetables liv- 

Vou, L—rr 


ing in the waters, and upon them soon after 
grew other vegetables, the larger feeding 
upon the sea air and thriving in the sea, 
while the smaller fed upon them. 

But there was abundance of fish there 
then as there is now, “things innumerable, 
both small and great,” as our number one 
volume declares; and so sometimes in the 
thick bushes of the bright sea-weed, as it 
floated along the watery surface or enlivened 
the edges of the coral shore, the fish made 
their little homes, partly living on animals 
smaller than themselves, and partly upon 
the vegetables, the green bowers of which 
formed their shady habitations; and so it 
happened that the Arachnoidiscus was one 
day swallowed by the fish. But there comes 
a period in the fish’s history that it, too, 
must return to dust, and be again restored 
to the particular element whence it was 
made; but birds must live as well as fish, 
and if the fish lives partly upon the vege- 
table which gave life to its inferior relative, 
the bird must live almost entirely upon the 
fish ; and thus’ it happened that when the 
fish came to the surface to enjoy the warm 
rays of the bright old sun, down darted 
the bird, and the fish with its half-digested 
meal was safely lodged in the sea-bird’s 
stomach. 

Now you must understand that birds 
enjoy excellent digestion ; our chickens, for 
instance, are all the better for an occasional 
addition of a few smal] pebbles to their 
barley dinner ; but although pebbles assist 
digestion, they can not be digested; and 
so sometime afterward, when the bird fell 
ill, having escaped the perils of its little 
life, it, too, must yield to the universal law 
and again return to its dust. But where 
shall its quiet resting-place be found? On 
the bosom of some lonely island; and it 
dies there, and molders slowly away. 

It was but a few years since that mer- 
chant captains, sailing over the deep waters 
of the Pacific, saw with their glasses a 
speck in the distance unmarked in their 
charts, and they steered their ships thereto. 
Boats’ crews were sent ashore, and the 
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first thing which attracted their attention 
was the peculiar scent of the soil. 
fine it was, and powdery, and mixed up 
with a quantity of the bones and feathers 
of sea-birds; small quantities soon found 
their way home, and then it was ascertained 
that this was exactly the description of 
manure that was required to replenish our 
exhausted soil in the growth of our various 
grasses, and particularly barley and wheat. 
It was called guano, and from that time to 
this hundreds of thousands of tons are 
annually imported into this and other coun- 
tries, and we owe our magnificent crops of 
corn chiefly to the rich soil which has been 
invigorated by the decomposed bodies of 
vast tribes of old sea-birds, who flew to 
those island homes to die. 

But what has all this to do, you will say, 
with the Arachnoidiscus? This, that flint 
being indestructible, when we change the 
guano—not destroy it, observe—into a gase- 
ous form, as we can very easily do by boil- 
ing it in a very strong acid, there, mixed up 
with the earthy part of the guano, which 
will not dissolve, is the original skeleton 
of the plant, exactly in the form of our 
little Arachnoidiscus ! 

And now what would have been the 
future of this silicious or flinty skeleton 
had we not thus operated upon it? Why, 
it would have been sown in the earth with 
the guano, and again it would have entered 
into the life of another plant of a better 
family, waiting only the working of a 
natural law to pass still through another 
and still more wonderful transformation. 

All things are but altered, nothing dies ; 
and in this life-history, both of the aquatic 
vegetable, the coral insect, the fish, and the 
sea-bird, we have a beautiful illustration 
from God’s own picture-hook, volume two, 


Very | 


} 
| 


| white winding-sheet covering over the dark, 


| having been as much a living being as you 


of the sublime truth contained in the first 
volume that, like them, 
changed /’ Now, just look at our previous 
figure of the entombed sponge, with its 


flinty coffin; do you know what that white 
material is formed of? Yes, you are per 
fectly correct, it is ‘“chalk;” it is so often 
sociated with flint and, like it, has 9 
pretty a story of its own, that before we 
follow our pebble into its future life of use 
fulness, we must learn whether the chalk 
has undergone any change similar to its 
harder acquaintance, the flinty Arachnok 
discus. Ah, yes, that it has. : 

When we examine this earth with a 
microscope we find every particle a tre 
fossil ; just fancy every grain of chalk once 


are! I have reckoned that about thirty 
two millions—or more than one-fortieth part 
of the entire number of human beings on 
our globe—of these animals would weigh 
only sixteen ounces; but in many places 
along the beautiful English coast, and espe 
cially at Beachy Head, we have chalk clifis 
higher than St. Paul’s Cathedral; but that 
is nothing to the vast chalk-hills which com 
pose the soil of Sussex and other counties. 

How did they get there, and how were 
they supported? What are they doing now, 
and what is their destiny? That is what! 
want you to learn. Will they ever be 
destroyed? Never! 


“There is no death; what seems so is transition.” 


But as we must begin at the beginning, 
we should not spoil the story by half telling 
it, but wait a little for the arrival of a 
message from old Neptune by the subma- 
rine telegraph ; perhaps he will tell us what 
he knows of the origin of chalk. 


“que shall be 
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AMONG THE BATS. 


HE bats, on account of their 


habits, are among the most re- 
markable creatures in the world. 
I suppose if I should ask any 
young reader who has not studied them 
what kind of creatures they are, he would 
say they are a kind of bird that fly about at 
night. Well, that would be a mistake to 
begin with. They fly about at night, but 
they are not birds. Let us, then, first of 
all, fix their place among other animals ; 
and to do so we must use some of the big 
words that naturalists use. It is necessary 
to have these big words, because it would 
be impossible to study the nature, habits, 
etc. of animals if we did not at first classify 
them; that is, arrange them in order, gath- 
ering those that are somewhat alike into 
families and classes. + 

The naturalists first make one great class 
or family of animals out of those that have 
a backbone, and call them VERTEBRATA, 
which simply means Jdackboned animals. 
Now the bats have backbones, so they are 
vertebrate animals. But birds, and fishes, 
and reptiles have backbones, and the bat 
is neither a bird, nor a fish, nor a reptile. 
Evidently there is still a great variety 
among these vertebrate animals, though 
they all have backbones. Let us try it 
again, Some of these backboned animals 
bring forth their young alive, and some 
hatch them from eggs. Naturalists again 


| 
curious structure and strange 


| make a great class which they call Mam- 
MALIA, because they are mother-animals, 
that is, nurse their own young. Now the 
bat brings forth its young aliye and nurses 
them like a mother; therefore the bat 
belongs to the Mammalia. A bird or a 
fish does not. But now these Mammalia 
differ very much among themselves; some 
have two hands, such as men, for we also 
must consent to be classed among other 
animals, and hence are called BIMANA, 
which means ¢zo-handed. No animals but 
ourselves are two-handed, and so we have 
the honor of standing in a class or order 
by ourselves. Not even will we admit the 
monkeys, for you remember we told you 
last month that the monkeys are foi7- 
handed, and we put them in the order of 
Quadrumana, which only means four- 
handed animals. Now, would it surprise 
you that some naturalists would like to put 
the bats in our order and call them /wo- 
handed? Some others insist on putting 
them among the monkeys, declaring they 
are four-handed. But a closer study of 
them gives them a place by themselves, 
under the big name Cheiroptera, which 
means wing-handed animals, and to distin- 
guish them from some other Mammalia that 
can fly they call the genus Preropus, which 
means wng-footed, 

Now let us gather this all up and see 
how much we can learn about the bat sim- 
ply from its scientific place among other 
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] 
animals. It is a Vertebrate, has a back- 
bone; it is a Mammal, brings forth its 
young alive and nurses them like a mother ; 
it is a Cheiropter, has winged arms; it is 
a Pteropius, it has winged feet. 

The most curious thing about the bats, 
of course, is the wing, since the bat flies, 
but still is not a bird. Its wing is a very | 
different thing from that of a bird, as can | 
be seen by the picture of the bat on the | 
wing. Their organs of flight consist not | 
of stiff feathers, but of a large, thin mem- | 
brane, stretched over and 
between the limbs, to which 
the bones act as stretchers, 
like the strips of whale- 
bone or steel rods in an 
umbrella; the tail in many 
species, as in the cut, as- 
sisting to enlarge and spread 
the wing. This membrane 
begins in the sides of the 
neck, and reaches all along 
the body to the extremities 
of the hind legs, which it 
incloses in its folds.» This 
arrangement gives a very 
large wing and a very pow- 
erful one, and‘one that is 
adapted to very quick and 
sudden motions. Thus the 
bat, though not able, like 
some birds, to continue very 
long on the wing, yet flies 
with perfect ease, even while 
carrying along with it one 
or two of its young. 

As will be seen by the following figure 
of a large bat found in India, the bones of 
the arms and hands are the principal sup- 
porters and levers of the flying membrane; 
all these bones are slender and greatly 
lengthenéd, the bones of the fingers spread- 
ing out from each other, and, being mova- 
ble, they serve to fold the wings together 
close to the body when not in use. One 
of these bones, a3 you will notice, and 
which we might call the thumb-bone, is not 


attached to the others, and is armed with a 


strong, hooked claw, by which the bat drags 
itself along when on the ground, and by 
which they sometimes suspend themselves 
to the branch of a tree. But it is not by 
this hook that bats hang themselves up to 
rest. You will notice that the hind legs 
are large and strong, terminating in five 
toes, armed with sharp, hooked claws. By 
these it lays hold of branches of trees, 
cornices, projections of the roofs of build- 
ings, or of rocks in caverns, and hangs with 
its head downward. Reposing with its 
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head downward, the bat readily disengages 
itself, and, dropping into the air, can take 
flight immediately. 

One of the most wonderful things about 
the bat is how they fly about in the twilight, 
in dark rooms or Caverns, and avoid strik- 
ing against objects. You know how hard 
it is to catch a bat, or even to strike one. 
This is not done by their sight or by their 
hearing, it is by the exquisite delicacy and 
sensibility of their wings. Naturalists have 
‘long observed that bats could fly with great 
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certainty in rooms, however dark, without | and is a twilight rambler. Remaining con- 
striking against the walls, but only guessed | cealed during the day, it begins its flight as 
at the power that enabled them to do it. | the dusk of evening advances, in chase of 
Spallanzani settled the question by some | moths and other insects, skimming the 
rather cruel experiments. He found that | water like a swallow, darting through the 
when their eyes were covered they could | foliage of the trees, or wheeling round the 
fly with as much precision as before, and | barn, and it may be heard frequently utter- 
even when he put out their eyes, no mis- | ing its shrill cry of pleasure and delight. 

take was made by the bat. When branches One of the most wonderful of the bats 


of trees and threads were 
suspended from the ceil- 
ing the bats avoided them, 
nor did they even brush 
the threads as they flew 
past or between them. 
The eyes had been cruelly 
put out, so this could not 
be by sight; the ears 
were stopped, so that it 
could not be by hearing; 
and in some the nostrils 
were also stopped, so that 
it could not be by smell- 
ing. Itis by the exquisite 
sensitiveness of the wing 
itself which can feel the 
most delicate touch or 
even the slightest motion 


of air, 
The bats include five 


sub-families, nearly eighty 
genera, and a great num- 
ber of species. They may 
all be placed in two great 
groups—the /7“g7vorous, 
or fruit-eating, and the zz- 
sectivorous, or insect-eat- 
ing bats, The first are also 
called vousettes. They 
vary greatly in size, from 
that of the smallest mouse 
to that of the ?éeropus 
edulis, or eatable bat, 
which is found in the 
Molucca Islands, and has 
a body as large as a Cat, 
andits wings spread about 
four feet, The bat of our 
country is not very large, 
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sr 
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THE GALEOPITiHECUS. 


is the Kalong, or fox-bat, a native of Java, 
which spreads its wings about five feet, 
These bats live in companies, and having 
chosen a large tree for their home, hang by 
the claws of their hind feet to the naked 
branches. A stranger might mistake them 
for some kind of fruit or game, hung up in 
a market for sale. So they sleep through 
the day, enveloped in their leathery wings, 


“Wuy, mamma,” said a young boy to his 
mother, “how bright and cheerful you look 
to-night! What has happened >» 

“J feel very happy, my dear, because my 
little boy has really tried to be good ail 
day. Once when his sister teased him and 
he spoke quick and_cross to her, he turned 
round a moment after, of his own accord, 
snd said he was wrong, and asked her to 


wer 


but at night they quit hang- 
ing and start out in quest 
of food. They direct their 
flight to the forests, villages, 
and plantations, and do im- 
mense injury by eating up 
every kind of fruit, from the 
commonest and_ coarsest, 
like the cocoa-nut and 
bread-fruit, to the rarest 
and most delicate. The 
natives have to cover their 
mangoes with wicker bas- 
kets to preserve them from 
the havoc of these plun- 
derers. 

On the trees of Borneo, 
and other islands of the 
Indian Ocean, there lives a 
very curious animal which 
looks a little like one of the 
large bats, and which has a 
fine, thin skin on the sid 
of the body, reaching fro 
its fore feet to its hind 
ones, But it can not fly 
like the bats; it can only 
take long leaps, this skin 
helping to support it in the air. It is called 
the Galeopithecus, and is a species of Le- 
mur. During the day it is quiet, staying in 
the deep woods, but at night it is very nim- 
ble, running about on the trees, and leaping 
from one tree to another in search of its 
food, which is fruits, insects, eggs, and 
birds. Our picture represents one at rest, 
and nursing its young. 


forgive him. I believe I should grow young 
and never look tired or unhappy again if, 
every day, my little boy and girl were as 
thoughtful, unselfish, and loving as they 
have been to-day.” 

Here’s a great secret for you, boys and 
girls. And now that you know how to 
make mother happy, may you keep her face 


always full of sunshine ! 
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LITTLE MARY’S PRAYER, 


Ng, 


her voice is ri 
Aut day long bringing 


Childhood’s mirth and musi 
To my heart and home, ; 

And I find her song and smiling, 

From my heart its woe beguiling, 
Brightens all its gloom. 


But when twilight gathers over, 
And the busy little rover, 
Weary with her play, 
’ Hushing all her song ‘and laughter, 
With their echoes waking after, 
Kneels with me to pray, 


* Then I love to catch cach whisper 
| Of the darling little lisper, ; 
‘As she breathes her prayer; 
And I think the angels love her, 
Bending their bright wings above her, 
Showering blessings there. 
Now with small hands folded meckly, 
Blending prayer and praise so sweetly, 
Softly murmuring thus: 


“Please, God, bless my dear, good mother, 
And the little baby brother 
That you gave to us, 


Help Mamy to mind her mamma}; 
Bless my grandpa and grandma, 
Make them young again.” é 
(Older hearts like this have spoken, 
‘Though the lips might giv 


¢ no token 
Of the wish so vain.) 


“Don’t write down when Mamy’s naughty, 
Help her do as mamma taught her ;” 
Then, as if in doubt— 4 
“Tf you have,” the little lisper 
Murmurs in a softened whisper, 
“Please, God, rub it out. 


Let your angels. watch above us, 

Comfort us, and Suide, and love us, 
Now we’re all alone. 

Thank thee for the blessings given, 

Take us when we die to heaven, 
Where dear papa’s gone.” 
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THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


ES, I fancy I can see it now as it | 

| appeared some forty years ago. | 

a The place it occupied is become 

the site of a more elegant and 

costly building, but still the dear 

old school-house will be remembered by 

many until the recollections of time are | 
lost in the brighter scenes of eternity. 

True, it belonged to a class of buildings 
not included in any of the regular orders, 
not treated of in architectural books; but 
still it had many things about it that gave 
it importance in its day. It was simply “a | 
log cabin,” built by the united efforts of | 
those hardy pioneers, who had, by the 
sound of their axes recently awakened the 
sleeping echoes of the wilderness, that 
startled the wolf in his den and frightened 
the bear from his noonday meal. For 
those men to resolye was to act, and hav- 
ing made up their minds to build a school- 
house, they “accompanied the action with 
the word;” each one did what he could 
and the object was attained. Not a Tent 
was heard in those days about heavy taxes, 
collector’s fees, or distress-warrants, 

The old school-house stood among its 
lofty sentinels, the forest-trees, as if to 
shield itself from the gaze of the critic’s eye. 
Rocky ledges and moss-coyered bowlders 
could be seen from its horizontal windows 
giving to the landscape the appearance of 
the battle-ground of Milton's angels. A 
sprig near by came up from the rocks 
below to refresh and invigorate the young 
aspirants who were struggling to reach the 
laurels that are said to grow upon the hill 
of science. 

The children, coming from the different 
houses in the settlement, might be seen 
with books and baskets making their way 
to the school-house, where the teacher had 
every thing ready for the exercises of the 
day. When “school” was called what a 


with the other in trying to be first to his 
seat! When the words, “let us pray,” were 


| heard how quick would the little tongues be 


hushed to silence, and little knees be bent 
in the attitude of devotion! Morning and 
evening the voice of prayer might be heard 
to mingle with the joyous songs of untaught 
choristers in the shady woods. 

Some of the most pleasing scenes that 
past events have painted upon the tablets 
of the memory are associated with the old 
school-house. No artist ever painted pic- 
ture more pleasing than those of the hours 
there spent. Our play ground was the 
grand old woods, the fields where grew the 
berries formed only for childish hands to 
gather, the meadows where the daisy and 
butter-cup vied with each other to be 
plucked for garlands, the spring side where 
the moss grew greenest and the water 
flowed clearest, the thicket where the rab- 
bits hid, the squirrels gathered mast, and 
the birds delighted to build their nests; 
and above all the blue sky and the brightest 
of sunshine. Those were our golden hours; 
and thoughts of them still gild these iron 
days of our toil and care. There the earli- 
est loves were implanted jin our hearts. 
Memory still runs back into the happy days 
of childhood, and gathers up a few of the 
beautiful flowers that cheered and _glad- 
dened the Spring-time of life. The imagi- 
nation takes these sweet treasures of the 
past, all bedewed with the tears of departed 
loved ones, and strews them along the 
Autumnal path of earth’s weary pilgrim, 
where they cover up many of the thorns of 
disappointment, and, mingling with the 
scattered leaves of blighted expectations, 
seem to give a charm to all surrounding 
objects. 

The alphabet of knowledge was learned 
in “the old school-house.” There the de- 
sire for useful information was first awak- 


bustling scene ensued as each one vied 


;ened. There the first Sabbath school lesson 


: 
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was learned. Though the 
persons who conducted that 
pioneer Sabbath school 
have long since gone to 
their reward, yet their 
teaching is still remem- 
bered with grateful feel- 
ings. The first temper- 
ance meeting ever held in 
the township was convened 
in the “old school-house ;” 
and though the ideas of the 
speaker were then thought 
to be novel, and his senti- 
ments extreme, yet they are 
now indorsed by thousands 
of the most upright and in- 
telligent. “The first Gospel 
sermon ever preached in 
the neighborhood was de- 
livered in the same place. 
Well does the writer re- 
member the day when, in 
company with his parents, 
he went to hear the Word 
of God from the first 
preacher that visited the 
locality. The theme that 
day was, the rest enjoyed 
in heaven, aS contrasted 
with the present State. It 
seemed strange to me then 
that any one could find 
fault with a world so beau- 
tiful as this appeared to 
be; but the shadows of 
departed years havé ob- 
scured many of the glitter- 
ing objects that bedazzled 


* . 7 la iving a 
the inexperienced eye of youth, and the | are giving place to structures more in keep- 


tears of affliction and bereavement have 
marred many of the glowing pictures that 
charmed the poetic fancy of childhood. 
Truly, experience teacheth knowledge, and 
happy is he who, being thus taught, learns 
to distinguish between the substance and 
the shadow. 

The old school-houses are passing away, 
along with the men who built them. ‘They 


ing with improved taste and increased re- 
finement. I have often thought, however, 
that it is to be deplored that in one thing 
the new ones are far in the rear of their 
unpretending predecessors. Most of them 
are too small to afford room for the good 
old Book that our fathers, in the simplicity 
of their hearts, used to place in the list of 
school books. Some thinking men profess 
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to sce some of the first-fruits of this im- | 
provement in the precocious wickedness of | 
the children attending those schools from | 
which the Word of God is excluded ! 

There are hundreds in this land of ours 
who can never forget the old school-houses 


Flours. 


which have served such important ends in 
making our country what it is, and whieh 
have so often been the rallying point where 
Christians met to strengthen each other im 
the divine life, to receive good and to do 
good. 


————004-—____ 


THE ORIOLE, 


BYES 
ae 
a tees oriole is one of the most | 


S 
| beautiful of our Summer visit- | 
74 ors, and is a great favorite, both | 
F for the richness of its plumage 

and the sweetness of its song. 
The species which visits England, and has 
a somewhat permanent home in Southern 
Europe, is still more beautiful, and is called 
the golden oriole. Our little visitor has 
quite a variety of names, such as the Balti- 
more oriole, golden robin, and firebird, in 
allusion to its plumage, and hang-nest and 
hanging-bird, from the beautiful pendent 
nest which it makes. Its name of Balti- 
more oriole is not derived from any particu- 
lar locality, but from the orange and black 
of its plumage, which were the heraldic 
colors of Lord Baltimore, from whom the 
city of Baltimore received jts name. So 
far, indeed, is it from belonging to any par- 
ticular locality that it is. spread over a very 
wide range of cquntry, inhabiting the whole 
of America from Canada to Brazil. 

In our northern latitudes jt is, of course, 
only a Summer visitor, entering Louisiana, 
probably from Mexico and South America, 
in early Spring, and gradually making its 
way North to return in Autumn. Through 
nearly all the Summer it can be seen, with 
its brilliant orange-colored breast and black, 
spotted wings, flitting from tree to tree in 
our gardens with a motion that is very 
lively and graceful. Its nest is peculiar 
and beautiful, always hung from the outer 
twig of a branch. It is supposed this 
habit is derived from the necessity, in its 


could not be reached by snakes or other 
animals. 

It displays great Sagacity in building 
these nests. It first secures the longest 
dried filaments of moss, and with the aid 
of bill and claws fastens one end with all 
the art of a sailor to a twig, and then \ 
secures the other end of the filament a few 
inches off, leaving the thread flowing in the 
air like a swing. Its helpmate now comes 
to its assistance, and begins her labor by 4 
placing some fresh threads in an opposite 
direction. Thus continuing their labors, 
they soon form a graceful fabric of net 
work, woven so firmly that no tempest ean __ 
carry away the hanging, purse-like nest 
without breaking the branches also. There 
is a marked difference in the skilland neat 
ness displayed by these birds in their nests, 
Some are marvels of solidity and elegance, 
while others are slovenly and ill-constructed, 
They are like human workmen, differi 
greatly in their skill, taste, and industry. 
The golden oriole, an inhabitant of South- 
ern Europe and Northern Africa, and an 
occasional visitant of England and North. 1 
ern Europe, is thought by some to be qg \ 
more beautiful bird than ours. Themale is 
of a golden yellow, with a blackish brown 
spot between the eye and the bill; the 
wings and tail are black; there is a yellow 
spot on the quills not far from the middle 
of the wing when closed, and the tail feath- 
ers terminate with yellow; the bill is red. 
dish maroon; the color part of the eye is 


tropical home, of placing its nest where it 


red; the feet are of a bluish gray. It is tn 
' the third year that the male acquires his 
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brilliant black and yellow plumage. The | brown, bordered with olive gray, the tail is 
female is of a greenish olive above, and of | of the same hue, tinged with black; the 
a grayish white with a yellowish tint below, | body is yellowish beneath, with a brownish 
where the plumage is marked by somewhat | black mark, somewhat in the form of an 
distant grayish-brown, short stripes or | irregular Y ; she has no dark streak behind 
dashes disposed lengthwise ; the wings are the bill and the eye. 


THE GOLDEN ORIOLE, 


The golden oriole haunts lonely groves | approach it, but so exquisite is its power of 
and thickets on the skirts of woods, except | hearing that one false note will make it 
in the fruit season, when it visits orchards take wing. It is very fond of figs, grapes, 
and commits there serious ravages. The and cherries, but these failing, it feeds on 
sportsman, if very clever in his imitative | caterpillars and insects as well as berries. 
whistle, may so beguile the bird as to) Its nest differs from that of our American 
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oriole in not being suspended; it is like a 
cup, or rather saucer-shaped, and is formed 
of slender grass, stems, and wool; it is 
placed in the fork of a branch, and usually 
toward its extremity. There are generally 
four or five eggs, of a purplish white, with 
a few ash-gray and claret spots. So ten- 
derly does the female watch over them that 


it is said she will suffer herself to be cap- | 


tured rather than abandon them. On the 
continent of Europe the golden oriole bears 
a great variety of names. Some suppose 
that it is the Ch/orfon of the Greeks; the 
Galgulos, Vireo, and Orfolus of the Ro- 
mans; and the /’¢ce#s which Pliny describes 
as suspending its nest on a twig of the top- 
most branches of a tree, after the manner 
of a cup. 


———“1r0or-— 


LIFE IN JAPAN. 


toward each other in their 


classes fathers may often be seen 
caressing their children. I have 
before me now a native sketch of a family, 
father, mother, and children, walking along 
the shores of one of the numerous inlets 
of the sea which intersect these islands in 
all directions. The father bears a single 
sword, and therefore belongs to a class 
above that of a laborer or tradesman. By 
the sumptuary laws of Japan, doctors, for 
instance, are permitted to carry one sword, 
while retainers of princes, and all who are 
accounted gentlemen, wear two. This father 
carries on his back his son, a stout child, 
who is stretching out his hand to his mother. 
The boy’s head is carefully shaved, with the 
exception of a small tuft on‘each side above 
the ear, which, as he grows older, will be 
permitted to lengthen, and finally will be 
drawn up and stiffened into a coiffure simi- 
lar to that of his parental parent. The 
mother has the aid of a stick, necessitated 
by her using tall pattens. Her large straw 
hat hangs from her shoulders, She also 
carries a parcel, strapped by a thong round 
her waist. We may conclude they are 
travelers, who have had wet ground to pass 
over, from the careful way in which their 
feet were protected, the husband wearing, 
instead of his ordinary sandals, others that 


| rises Fusi-yama. 
family relations. Among the lower | 


(coxcuupEn.) 


HE Japanese are affectionate | 


are adapted for bad roads. In the distance 


Possibly, therefore, these 
travelers are proceeding to Yeddo, the capi- 
tal city of Japan. The sea is dotted with 
rowing and sailing boats, most of which 


| are employed in fishing operations, so nec- 


essary where the population depends mainly 
on the finny tribe for their maintenance. 

In the Summer time, almost’ naked, 
copper-colored fathers may often be seen 
carrying in their arms entirely naked cop- 
per-colored children, who seem perfectly 
contented with their nurses, 

Sometimes drink is the cause of much 
unhappiness in Japanese homes, as in those 
nearer to us; but as a rule domestic mat- 
ters roll on smoothly enough, thanks to the 
forbearance of the wives, for the habits of 
the husbands are not always conducive to 
the habits of married life. 

Once a year a feast is celebrated to com- 
memorate the births of children. Houses 
where there has been an addition to the 
family are decorated with flags and stream- 
ers of colored cotton. Over the threshold 
small figures, dressed in gay colors, are 
suspended from long poles, to denote the 
birth of a son; one that of a daughter. 

Among the higher classes the heads of 
families often show their devotion to their 
relatives by the extreme of self-sacrifice, 
killing themselves by the hari-kari, or happy 
dispatch, when through any circumstance 


the law has been violated, in order that the | 
consequences of the act may not fall upon 
their relatives, who would otherwise be | 
liable to forfeiture of property, or perhaps | 
death, if the untoward act were not at once 
acknowledged and atoned for by this shock- 
ing kind of suicide. Among the high offi- 
cials it is a point of honor to perform this 
act if any failure occurs in their department 
which would render them liable to the dis- 
pleasure of the supreme power, and by so 
doing all bad consequences are averted 
from their children, and their sons are 
sometimes placed in high offices as a re- | 
ward for their father’s self-abnegation. | 
As another instance of self-devotion, the | 
servant of a much-loved lord will sometimes 
cause himself to be placed in a small stone 
inclosure and covered with earth, a pipe 
conveying sufficient air to the mouth to 
support respiration. The devoted servant 
prays incessantly for his master, until death 
from inanition puts an end to his self-in- 
flicted sufferings. : 
Parents are said by the old Dutch writers 
frequently to give up their property to their 
children on the latter attaining their major- 
ity, and from the tender care of the latter 
for their father and mother, they have sel- 
dom cause to regret this abdication of 
power and property. ; 
Toy-shops abound in Japan, and _ this 
fact is regarded as a proof of the thought- 
fulness of the seniors for the young people. 
By the bye we May mention here the admi- 
rable way in which the squeaking Dutch 
dolls are imitated by Japanese toy-makers 
with a few bits of bamboo and _ paper. 
These babies, which have the unmistakably 
Dutch features, squeak on pressure quite 
as successfully as those which amuse our 
own children. ; } 
Female domestics wait on their mis- 
tresses, attend them to the baths, hold um- 
brellas over their heads to protect them 
from the glare of the sun, or from rain or 
snow, cook food, and sweep, and do the 
small amount of housework requisite in 
Japanese houses. 
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The system of noblemen assembling 


| around them all their most distant retainers 


makes the ramifications of Japanese fami- 
lies extend as widely as did those of the 
Highland clans in the last century, and 
these retainers are as <devoted to the inter- 
ests of the head of the family, and as will- 
ing to sacrifice life and all that makes it 
valuable for their prince as the Scottish 
clansmen were to fight and die for their 
chieftains, 

The norimon, a kind of palanquin in 
which travelers, both male and female, are 
carried, is constructed on a principle only 


| adapted for a people whose ideas of repose 


and comfort are utterly at variance with our 
own. 

Our sisters in Japan, when fatigued from 
moving about, sit down on their heels in an 
attitude suggestive of cramps and stiffness, 
and appear to be as well rested by remain 
ing in that position as we are by sitting on 
a chair or reclining on a sofa; and so they 
submit to be packed for hours in a sort of 


| lacquered cage, which is suspended from a 


strong pole borne on men’s shoulders. 
Two bearers go in front and two behind. 
The norimon only clears the ground by 
about one foot. In cold weather the bear- 
ers are dressed in a long cotton tunic, which 
they tuck up under their waistband when 
they are carrying an important personage, 
in order that their limbs may be moved 
freely. The badge of their master is 
stamped or embroidered on the shoulders 
and back, but in Summer even this garment 
is dispensed with. They carry the norimon 
with its live fteight at the rate of about 
three miles an hour; the movement is very 
unpleasant and tiresome to those unaccus- 
tomed to this kind of locomotion. There 
is an opening at the side, but it is almost 
impossible to look out of it without strain- 
ing one’s neck, so that one is conveyed 
across the country very much like a bale 
of goods, and can only catch an occasional 
glimpse of the passing scenery, 

The kago is a lighter but equally incon- 
venient vehicle, carried by two men. Its 
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frame-work is like two great wicker V’s 
joined together. A wadded quilt is folded 
upon it, and on this a mother and her babe 
may be seen passing up the hill-sides, the 
former doubled up as if she had been am- 
putated at the knees. 


The great princes spend half the year at | 
Yeddo, the governmental city, and half the | 


year on their territories. Their wives and 
families are supposed to be left at Yeddo 
as hostages for their good conduct. 
frequent change of residence causes the 
ladies to travel about more than is usually 
the case in eastern countries. A ford has 
often to be crossed, and’then they quit 
their norimons and sit on a light kind of 
platform, which is carried across on men’s 
shoulders. Women of the lower classes, 
who are unable to pay for the extra accom- 
modation, frequently sit on the stalwart 
porter’s shoulders. These men are re- 
sponsible for the lives of their passengers, 
and as death is the general penalty for 
grave misdemeanors, in cases of accident 
they frequently prefer meeting death with 
their burdens rather than face it at the 
hands of justice. ‘ 


The rugged paths along the steep mount- 


RANK CLIFTON is ten years 
old, and is a very fine boy, only 
he has one sad fault—a bad tem- 
per. Dear me, how “quick” he 
is, and how many times a day 
this ugly trait comes in the way of his 
happiness! He is brimful of life, and will 
get up in the morning an hour earlier than 
his lazy brother George, wash his face 
clean, comb his hair Smooth, and come 
down stairs all smiles ang brightness. 
Then he rushes about to see h, 
thing is getting on, bids his mot 
ant good-morning, 
shouts to Bridget, 


Ow every 
her a pleas- 
nods 8ayly to his father, 
hurrahs to John, whistles 


ain sides, and the uneven character of this 
hilly and volcanic country, render’a nori- 
mon-bearer’s life a hard one. They must 
ford the numerous shallow streams, toil up 
the rocky paths, often merely the dry beds 
of mountain torrents, and carry the nori- 
mon and its contents for many a weary 
mile. Even in the towns the labor is not 


| slight, for high flights of stone stairs are 


This | 


| bearers and their burdens must go. 


often necessary in the streets in order to 
facilitate locomotion. Up and down, up 
and down these out-of-door staircases, the 
It is 
no unusual thing in some of the Southern 
cities for a temple to be approached by 
flights of granite steps, numbering a hun- 
dred or a hundred and forty, and up these 
the norimons frequently pass when convey- 
ing Japanese ladies to their devotions. 
Ponies, also, can run up these staircases 
almost as safely as cats. They are spirited 
and somewhat vicious animals, tolerably 
easy to ride, but always snapping and biting 
at each other. It is a Japanese custom to 
shoe them with straw shoes, which, of 
course, are rapidly worn out. They are 
then left on the road-side, and a fresh pair 
tied on. A supply is attached to the saddle. 


FRANK CLIFTON. 


to the dog, screams back to the parrot, and 
finally runs off to the barn to see the cows 
milked and the horses fed, pet the white 
calf, and look at the hens. Every body in 
the house and out of it knows when Frank 
is up. And every body is glad to see him, 
until suddenly, bang! fire! and Frank has 
exploded ! 

Not Frank’s body? O, no, you won't 
find any arms and legs lying around, nor 
any bits of bone and flesh. It must have 
been something inside of him, for there he 
is with his body all whole, stamping on the 
barn floor, and talking to John in a very 
angry manner. See the glint in his eye 
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and the red flush on his cheek. Why, his 
hair almost bristles. What a shameful 


sight! And what a string of peppery 
words! It makes one think of the going 


off of poor fire-crackers on the Fourth of 
July—first a grand snap and then a long 
fizz, Most truly some things in this world 
are singular. I observe—I am a very ob- 
serving person—that sometimes he gets 
angry ina different “style” from this, though 
scarcely more to his credit. He will be so 
vexed that he appears to ‘get over it” at 
once. No peppering; no after whiz. Tem- 
per, like a sound, decent fire-cracker, turns 
inside out at the first crack, and the explo- 
sion is over. But how mean it all is! 

Five mornings out of ten Frank Clifton 
sits down at the breakfast table with a 
scowl on his face. If one saw him only 
then one would say that he was more like a 
very cross cub of an uncommonly cross 
bear than the child of kind human parents. 
But lo! before the meal is half over the 
cub becomes 2 good-natured boy. His 
muzzle relaxes; he smiles—no animal ex- 
cept man can do that—no more snapping, 
no more glowers, but pleasant words and 
looks. All goes right for a time ; but, alas! 
his cheerfulness is not to be depended upon. 
The cub’s scowl may come back to his face 
at any moment, and then if matters wax a 
little worse the explosion may be relied on. 

But what is it all about? Why so much 
heat? I am almost ashamed to tell you 
that, for the most part, the things which vex 
Frank are the veriest nothings. Sometimes 
he gets angry with Poll for biting him, though 
it ig his own fault in putting his fingers too 
near the cage; Sometimes with the big dog, 
Major, for playing too roughly, or for not 
playing enough; sometimes with the little 


dog, Flossy, for wagging his tail too much 
Ls 


and barking too long at his heels ; some- 
times at the white calf; he has even been 
known to kick a chair which got in his way 
two or three times too near together. 
Sometimes he gets angry with John the 
man, and sometimes with Bridget when he 
goes with her to help feed the poultry, or 
with the poultry themselves because they 
get too near him, or all “pitch in” at the 
wrong place. What does he do then? 
Throws a cob at the rooster, of course; 
seldom hits him. Wise old fellow! When 
Frank is in the poultry-yard he keeps but 
half-an eye on the corn, half on the hens, 
and the whole of the other on Master 
Gritty. 

Besides feeling so bad so much of the 
time, for anger is very distressing, Frank 
gets into a great deal of other trouble on 
account of his temper. He has to be 
“trimmed out,” as John calls it, by his 
father every once in awhile, and the master 
at school trims him still more. Frank is 
one of his best scholars so far as lessons 
go—one of his worst so far as quarrels go, 
and the thwacks there are not laid on by 
love’s hand. Pretty lively times these for 
poor Frank. And he getting such a great 
boy! Think of any body ten years old 
being sternly held by the arm, and flouncing 
and jumping about to get out of the way— 
of a whip! : 

Will Frank ever Overcome his bad tem- 
per? Ah, that is a solemn question; but I 
think he will. I think that the sufferings, 
mortifications, and scourgings are helping 
him; besides he tries, Occasionally he 
makes so great an effort that if he fails 
he gets very angry about that, too. How- 
ever, I hope that he will persevere, for 
even a bad trying is sometimes better than 


none. 
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THE BLIND STEED. 


“Why stands within the market-place 
That ancient belfry-tower, 

With neither gate nor door to bar 
The storm-wind in its power? 

Resounds the bell for festival, 
Or hath it sterner tone? 

What means the statue graven there, 
A noble steed in stone?” 


Of strangers thou art not the first 
To ask these questions old, 

And what our chronicles relate 
Shall, willingly be told. 

Ingratitude’s “ Accusing-Bell,” 
The noble relic’s name, 

And still the spirit of our sires 
Encircles it with fame. 


Since in their day, as ours, the world 
With evil good repaid, 
A terror to ingratitude 
This ancient tower was made; 
Whoever felt its serpent sting— 
For so the records tell— 
Might straightway reach his wounded hand 
And pull the “ Accusing-Bell.” 


And at the sound, by night or day, 
‘Thither the rulers came, * 

And saw, and heard, and sought with care 
What cause might be for blame, 

‘There neither rank nor gold prevailed, 
‘The servant nor the lord ; 

The judges spake with unpaid lips 
To each an equal word. 


. Tis now a hundred years ago 

Since here there dwelt a man, 

Who, in the busy paths of trade, 
With eager footsteps ran ; 

His treasures and his costly dress 
Beseemed a royal place, 

And for his proud delight he kept 
A steed of wondrous grace, 


Once, when at dusk he homeward rode, 
A murderous clamor Tang, 

And from the wood, with swift attack, 
Six robbers on him sprang, 

His life, encompassed round and round, 
Hung on a single hair, 

Only the swiftness of his steed 
That fearful fate could dare, 
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} Long as he liv 


3edrenched with foam, the horse brought home 
His master free from wound, 

Who spread, with glowing thankfulness, 
The wondrous tale around. 

He bound him with a holy vow: 
“Henceforth my snowy steed, 

s, shall never know 

An unsuppliéd need.” 


At last the faithful beast fell sick, 
Was stiff, and lame, and blind ; 
Alas! his master’s gratitude 
Had vanished like the wind. 
Exposed at common sale he stood, 
But when no man would buy, 
His master’s hand, with cruel blow, 
Hunted him forth to die, 


For seven long hours, with sunken head, 
He stood beside the door, 

And at each footstep in the house 
He pricked his ears once more. 

The splendor of the stars shone out, 
None calied with welcome tone ; 

And through that cold, cold night he slept 
Upon the frosty stone. 


And all the second weary day 
The patient creature stood, 
Until the stab of hunger-pain 
Drove him to seek for food. 


| Clear streamed the Winter sunshine down, 


But darkness wrapped him round, 
And he whose feet seemed wingéd once, 
Crept feebly o’er the ground, 


Before him as he went he strove 
His cautious foot to lay, 

And prove, by touching step by step, 
The safety of the way. 

Slowly through all the streets he passed, 
With mouth upon the earth, 

And even a scattered wisp of straw 
To him was passing worth, 


And, wasted to a skeleton 5 
By famine’s fearful power, 
At last within the belfry walks 
He strayed at midnight hour. 
Groping with eager, hungry teeth, 
He caught the rope, and hark! 
A sudden stormy clang of bells 
Went sounding through the dark ! 


' 
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And at the call, the judges all 
Rose up and sought the pl 

And raised their hands to he 
They saw the ringer’s face ; 

Nor backward to their chambers turned 
In light and sportive mood, 

But cried in wonder, “Through the bell 
Hath called the voice of God!” 


en when 


The rich man to the market-place 
Was summoned from his sleep. 
“You dream!” he cried; “strange midnight tryst 
For such as I to keep!” 
But soon his scornful pride became 
Confusion and remorse, 
To see the ring of judges stand, 
And in the midst his horse. 


“Know’st thou this creature ?” 


Of all the judges spake. 
“Where were thy life but for his deed 


Of courage for thy sake ? 


Thus the chief 


What is the worthy recompense 
Thou giv man of ice? 

The biting storm, the hunger, death— 
These are his virtue’s price! 


The bell hath uttered forth its voice, 
The accuser standeth here ; 

Thy cruel deed finds no excuse, 
And now our mandate hear: 

Back to the stable whence he came 
Lead thou the faithful steed, 

Cherish and guard him to the last, 
As he were Christ’s indeed.” 


Like arrows to the rich man’s soul 
The words the judges said ; 

And, leading home his patient beast, 
He went with shame-bowed head. 

Who reads our ancient chronicle 
The simple tale may see— 

The statue in the market-place 
Was raised for memory, 
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NE of the busiest of little busy- 
bodies is the ant, for he never 
seems to find time to stand still 
and rest a moment when he is 
out in the open air, but is always 
running and trotting along, hurrying away 
as fast as his six supple legs can carry him, 
for he has six legs, and on the end of each 
two claws, that help him in climbing very 


much. 
Sometimes they wear a brown coat, some- 


times a red or black, and in very warm 
climates they are Seen often sporting a 
green one, which is always hard as a deli- 
cate shell, and shiny as glass. They have 
two very black eyes, and under each eye a 
horn, covered with fine hair. These are 
very useful in times of danger for defense, 
and with the claws, twelve in number, make 
them brave, for when an ant is attacked by 
an enemy, though it may be ten times as 
large as himself, he will not run away in 
fear, but stand his ground courageously, 
like a good soldier. 
Vou. I—12 


They like to eat good things, and are 
particularly fond of sweets, having, perhaps, 
like many people in the world, a sweet 
tooth inside of their crooked jaws, for they 
seize greedily upon fruit, cake, candy, and 
sugar, and appear to prefer these to plainer 
and more substantial food. 

The laziest of them have wings, and fly 
off out in the world in the pleasantest part 
of the year, and are gobbled down by the 
first bird that happens to spy them, while 
the industrious, who are smaller, meer and 
less ambitious of sight-seeing, stayat homie 
going away only to bring back some dainty 
bit of food to hoard up against the long, 
cold Winter, or busy themselves in build- 
ing a home. In some parts of Europe this 
house or castle is three feet high, and made 
of leaves, bits of wood, sand, earth, pieces 
of gum, and grains of corn piled together 
in the shape of an old-fashioned sugar-loaf, 
large at the foot and going up to a point 
toward the top. In this castle, or finished 
Tower of Babel, without the confusion of 
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tongues, for they all understand each other 
perfectly, they make winding galleries all 
up and! down, where they intend to be 
comfortable and well fortified during the 
Winter. Sometimes they build nests in the 
same way, and in Africa they raise hills six 
to twelve feet high, where they live together, 
always maintaining the form of a republic, 
working together and understanding each 
other so well that if one discovers a treas- 
ure in the shape of a lump of sugar, crust 
of bread, or dead fly, he will hurry back to 
inform the others, and all will start out to 
tug and pull at the precious burden until it 
is safely stored in the castle. If one of 
the number in the pulling, pushing, and 
tugging dies, some of the rest will stop to 
carry him out of the way, and then return 
to their business. 

The old are very fond and careful of the 
young, and in danger will hurry away with 
them on their backs, hiding out of sight 
until their fear is removed, and they feel 
secure again themselves. They always 
seem cheerful and energetic, laboring with- 
out rest, yet without haste, perhaps believ- 
ing in the old proverb— 


“A cheerful spirit gets on quick, 
A grumbler in the mud will stick.” 


at 


They appear to be rather selfish, how- 
ever, often taking, but neither borrowing 
nor lending. There is a fable told abouta 
poor Summer cricket, who danced and sang 
all through the warm weather, never taking 
thought for the morrow, until the cold came 
and altered his tune and pinched his thin, 
gauze wings. Then he thought of the 
wealthy ant that he had seen working hard 
from morning till night in all the pleasant 
weather. So he went, poverty-stricken and 
almost frozen, to beg for something to keep 
him alive. The fable tells us that the wise 
and prudent ant shut the door in his face, 
bidding him “ go and dance Winter away,” 
as he had laid nothing by for Winter, In- 
dolence always brings its own punishment. 

Though they are small creatures, they 
are very celebrated, and though they bear 
no title before their name, they havea very 
ancient pedigree, as old, perhaps, as the 
hills. The great King Solomon was well 
acquainted with them, and in his old age 
must have studied their ways of working 
and managing, for he said, “Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard, consider her ways and be 
wise ; which, having no guide, overseer or 
ruler, provideth her meat in the Summer, 
and gathereth her food in the harvest.” 


AN EVENING CHAT ABOUT PLACES IN ITALY. 


~ 
NCLE HARRY!” shouted a 
couple of harum-scarum boys 
as they bounded into my study 
oy) the other night, “you promised 
to tell us something about your 
journey abroad to-night; have you for- 
gotten ?”” 

“Uncle Harry never forgets,” said blue- 
eyed Nell, as she crept on to the arm of my 
chair. 

“Uncle Harry would be ashamed to for- 
get a promise to such a darling as you, little 
pussy,” I replied, kissing her, 

Now, these nephews of mine have a pas- 


-sion for travel, adventures, and the like, 
and imagine that a sail on Lake Como or 
the Mediterranean Sea would be equal to 
sailing into Elysium itself. And frequent 
voyages do they make, sailing into dream- 
land on these very waters many times each 
year. 

Now, if any of the readers of the “Golden 
Hours” happen to have a like fancy, they 
may be interested to share in our chat by 
the study fire. 

“ Well, boys,” I asked, “which will you 


visit with me to-night—Switzerland, France, 
or Italy? Although the tongue can travel 


 . 
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fast, it will hardly go over all this ground 
in one evening.” 

“Ttaly! let it be Italy, uncle Harry,’ 
cried Walter and Fred in a breath. 

Now, these boys are really patriotic, and 
have read and listened of the Italian strug- 
gles for independence till their cheeks and 
eyes were aglow, and “hurrah for Gari- 
baldi!” mingles with many of their sports. 

“Tam going to take you with me to Genoa 
to-night, whither we took steamer from 
Nice, France. This is marked as the city 
of palaces. The sail to this place was in- 
deed delightful, the sea being far-famed for 
its smoothness and rare blue color. The 
shores are high mountain ranges, covered 
with olive-trees. Many of these mountains 
are cultivated nearly to the top, and to add 
to the beauty of the shore, many, very 
many villages dot the landscape, varying in 
sizes shape, and location; some perched 
high up the mountain side; some on high 
rocks, jutting out into the sea; and some 
on a narrow strip of beach at the foot of 
the mountains.” 

“0, how beautiful” said Nellie. “But, 
uncle, I should think the children, and 
grown folks, t00, Sometimes, would roll 
down into the sea.” 

“No, indeed, Pussy, they are too used to 
living on a side hill, and do it as naturally 
as a fly crawls up 4 wall. Besides, if they 
should fall into the water, I suspect they 
are amphibious, and would easily get to 
land.” 

“Now, uncle Harry,” said practical Fred, 
“what is that long word for? You know 
we don’t understand it.” 

“Of course you don’t, and I expected you 
would ask the meaning, and so learn some- 


2 


thing.” ; 

“T know,” cried Walter. “It came in 
my list of words to-day to ‘spell and de- 
fine.’ It means able to live equally well on 
land or in water.” 

“Bravo, Walter! But I was going to 
tell you about Genoa. It is a quaint, queer 
old city. The streets are very narrow, not 
more than six feet wide. The buildings on 


| 


each side are five and six stories high, 
which presents a most grotesque appear- 
ance to the eye of an American. The 


streets swarm with women and donkeys 
| carrying burdens, which are packed on their 


backs. The women are not cherished as 
in this country, Nellie, but have to perform 
very heavy labor—carrying pails or buckets 
of water on their heads and shoulders. 
One can not help pitying them, and the 
donkeys, too, poor little beasts, for they are 
shamefully abused.” 

“Uncle,” asked Fred, “are there many 
fine houses there—old castles and moss- 
covered ruins ?” 

“Genoa is a city of palaces, my boy. 
They are very large buildings, built of 
stone and plaster, and painted mostly in 
fresco. They are not very elegant or grand 
on the outside usually, but within they are 
beautiful. The floors are of marble, and 
finished in mosaic figures. Each room has 
a differently designed pattern for the floor, 
while the walls are hung with paintings 
from the old masters, which, though painted 
years and years ago, are fresh and bright in 
color, as if done but yesterday. There 
ings are frescoed with beautiful pictures, 
and statuary and inlaid marble tables adorn 
the corners.” : 

“Who live in these beautiful houses, 
uncle?” asked Nellie, «] should think it 
would seem like fairy land all of the time.” 

“ Many of those who live in these palaces 
do not appreciate their beauties. Some of 
them belong to families who have lived in 
them many generations, while others have | 
become extinct, and the palaces have passed 
into other hands, and the contents sold and 
scattered to strangers, The hotel at which 
we stopped was formerly a palace, and one 
of the rooms we Occupied was, years ago, 
used as the chapel, and the altar, shrine, 
and hangings still remain,” 

6 Is it true that the: people worship the 
Virgin Mary instead of the Lord Jesus ?” 
asked Fred. 

“Yes, it is true that, while they almost 
forget the Savior of the world, they are 
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most devout at the mention of the Holy 
mother’s name, as they call her, crossing 
themselves and doing her homage in every 
possible way. At almost every corner of 
the streets are small recesses left in the 
wall about twelve feet above the ground, 
and shaped like an arch; these are about a 
foot deep and three feet high, and in this 
recess is placed an image of the Virgin 
Mary. This image is generally surrounded 
by a row of artificial flowers, and in some 
lights are constantly kept burning.” 

“Who keeps the lights and flowers there, 
uncle Harry?” asked Walter, 

“Some of them are built and kept in 
order by those who are either very devout 
and religious, or by those who have com- 


| mitted great and flagrant sins, and who 


hope to gain the favor of Heaven thereby. 
These shrines are also found along the 
road in the country, and every-where are 
seen wooden, iron, and stone crosses along 
the wayside. When this poor people are 
able to shake off the dominion of this blind 
faith and accept the liberty in Christ, then 
is hope for them, and not till then. 

“But see! Nellie is asleep, which proves 
that uncle Harry is getting prosy, so we will 
adjourn till to-morrow eve, when I will tell 
you about Turin, Milan, and Lake Como. 
Good-night. Don’t dream that you are 
slipping down the side of a mountain into 
the sea, for I’m afraid you are none of you 
amphibious.” 


————10e1r-—___- 


KITTY BELL’S RAINY DAY. 


HEN Kitty woke in the morn- 
ing and heard the rain drip, 
dripping on the roof, she gave 
long sigh at the thought that 
a she would be obliged to stay 
in the house all day, and then turned over 
to see if Cora was awake. Cora was Kitty’s 
big sister. She was fast asleep. Of course 
she could not wake early, because she had 
been to a party the night before, and did 
not get home until twelve o'clock, while 
Kitty had gone to bed at seven. Kitty did 
not know how late Cora had been out, and 
gave her a vigorous. shake, saying, “Cora! 
Cora! wake up and tell me a story.” But 
Cora only groaned, and said, “Do n’t!” so 
Kitty turned away and took her pillow 
down under the blanket to make a house. 
Presently Clover came to get in bed with 
the children. Clover was the yellow cat. 
Kitty had wanted her to be named Kitty 
Clover, but mamma said one Kitty in a 
family was enough, and she was called only 
Clover. Kitty was very glad to have Clover 
come, because she wanted something for a 
make-believe baby, and she would be such 


a good one. So she wrapped her in the 
blanket, and nearly smothered her in trying 
to put her to sleep. She pinched her ears 
and stroked her fur the wrong way to make 
her cry, till Clover grew tired of playing 
baby, and became very cross, scratching 
and snarling fiercely, while Kitty screamed 
with laughter, and rolled and tumbled about 
and made such a great tumult at the foot 
of the bed that poor Cora could not sleep 
at all. Then their mother called them, and 
Kitty sprang up in a great hurry, shouting, 
“J ll be dressed first, Cora!” 

“J don’t care,” answered Cora, “you'll 
have to wait for me to button your clothes.” 

You see she was cross because her 
morning nap had been broken. 

After breakfast Kitty went to the window 
and said mournfully, “What shall I do if I 
can ’t go out to my play-house all day? 
The old hen lets the chickens out in the 
rain, and I think I might go. O, dear, what 
can I do!” 

“You might sew patch-work a little while,” 
said her mother, “or build block-houses.” 

“1 don’t like patch-work, and I am 
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tired of blocks,” answered Kitty, discon- 
tentedly. 

“What do you say to making a picture- 
book?” asked Cora. “I think you might 
make a very nice one by pasting pictures in 
a blank book.” 

“TI should like that,” said Kitty; “but,” 
she added, rather sorrowfully, “I do n’t 
know as I’ve got any pictures, and I’m 
sure I have n’t any blank book.” 

“There is a pile of picture-papers in the 
cupboard,” replied Cora, “and if you will 
get them and cut out the pictures I will find 
the blank book.” 

Cora gave her a book, and made a brush 
for her from a feather to put on the paste 
with. Then she had a little table all to 
herself, and an old apron on, so it would 
not matter if she did get pasty. 

“Tm so happy,” said she. 
could make picture-books all day.” 

Then she pasted on the pictures wrong 
side up and right side up, made some stand 
straight and others look a little tipsy, and 
made her nose, ears, chin, and cheeks as 
pasty as her fingers; but she did not mind 
this in the least, and had a delightful time 
till the pictures were all pasted in. She 
quite forgot that it was a rainy day. Just 
then cousin Fred came in. 

«Hallo! what’s all this ?” said he. 

“It’s my picture-book,” answered Kitty 
with a great deal of dignity, “and I made 
it myself, too.” 

“You ’re quite 4 genius, are n’t you oe 
said Fred; “but come, let’s go out to the 


barn and see the doves.” 
“1 can’t go out because it rains, and I 


should get wet.” 

“Indeed, you won’t get wet, for I shall 
take you right in my Overcoat pocket.” 

Just at this moment they heard Mrs. Bell 
calling them to dinner, and so half of the 
long, rainy day was gone. In the afternoon 
Kitty said she meant to play house. She 
took four chairs, set them with their backs 
together, and covered the top with a shawl. 

Pretty soon she said, very softly, “ Look, 
Cora!” and Cora saw a round little heap in 
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the corner fast asleep, apparently. “Now 
it is morning,” she continued, “and I must 
feed my horse.” The horse was only a 
peck measure, which she rolled about the 
floor, when she made believe to take a ride. 
“My name is Mrs. Jones, Cora, and I am 
going to buy some eggs. Will you be Mrs. 
Brown?” 

“O, certainly,” replied Cora. 

“Well, then, Mrs. Brown, can you sell 
me a few eggs this morning? The weasels, 
I am sorry to say, have killed all my hens, 
so I have none.” 

“O, yes, Mrs. Jones, I will give you some 
with pleasure.” 

“O,” said Kitty, “that is n’t any fun. 
I want you to say, ‘ Why, no, Mrs. Jones, I 
can’t let you have any to-day, because Mr. 
Smith’s peacocks eat my hens? eggs so much 
that they don’t dare to lay any, Then I 
shall say, ‘Do you know of any place where 
I could get some? and you must tell me 
somewhere to go.” 

“Is that the way?” said Cora. “Well, 
then, I am very sorry that I have no eggs 
to spare, Mrs. Jones, but I think you can 
buy some of Mrs. Clark, who lives right 
across the street.” 7 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Kitty, and 
walked off with her basket to her Aaothen 
“Mrs. Clark,” she said, “can I buy some 
eggs here this morning? I am going to 
have company, and I want to make some 
custards.” 

“T am very glad to sel] you some, Mrs. 
Jones ; you may go to the barn and fill your 
basket.” 

So Kitty put some chips in the basket, 
pretending they were eggs, and went home 
to her tent. 

“Now I must take my baby out to ride; 
she is very thin and pale, and needs fresh 
air,” said Kitty, as she wrapped her doll in 
shawls and tippet; then she put her in a 
box for a carriage,‘and tried very hard to 
make Clover draw it; but no, Clover would 
do no such thing, and Kitty was forced to 
be the horse herself, Presently the carriage 
tipped over. 
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“O, my poor, dear baby!” exclaimed 
Kitty, in a tone of great distress, “she has 
broken her arm, and must go home and 
have the doctor. Won't you be the doctor, 
Cora, and tell me what she must take ?” 

“T should give her a preparation of glue,” 
said Cora, “and have her keep very quiet 
for a few days.” 

“] think that would be good for her, too,” 


HOW PINS 


closest approaches that me- 
chanics have made to the dexter- 
ity of the human hand. A small 
machine, about the height and 
size of a ladies’ sewing-machine, only much 
stronger, stands before you. On the back 
side a light belt descends from the long 
shaft at the ceiling that drives all the 
machines, ranged in rows on the floor. On 
the left side of our machine hangs on a peg 
a small reel of wire, that has been straight- 
ened by running through a ‘compound sys- 
tem of small rollers. 

The wire descends and the end of it 
enters the machine, This is the food con- 
sumed by this snappish, voracious little 
dwarf. He pulls it in and bites it off by 
inches incessantly, one hundred and forty 
bites to the minute. Just as he seizes each 
bite, a saucy little hammer, with a concave 
face, hits the end of the wire three taps and 
“upsets” it to a head, while he gripes it in 
a counter-sunk hole between his teeth. 
With an outward thrust of his tongue he 
then lays the pin sidewise in a little groove 
across the rim of a small wheel that slowly 
revolves just under hie noge, By the ex- 
ternal pressure of a Stationary hoop these 
pins roll in their places, as they are carried 
under two series of small files, three in 


answered Kitty; “and I will lie down with 
| her myself to keep her still.” 

So Kitty and dolly lay down together, 
and it was not long before one of them, at 
least, was fast asleep, and she never woke 
till supper-time. 

“Why,” said Kitty, “is it night? It 
has n’t been such a very long day, after all; 
but I hope it won’t rain to-morrow.” 


ARE MADE. 


each. These files grow finer toward the 
end of the series. They lie at a slight in- 
clination on the pins, and by a series of 
cams, levers, and springs are made to play 
like lightning. Thus the pins are dropped 
in a little shower into a box. Twenty-eight 
pounds are a day’s work for one of these 
jerking little automatons. Forty machines 
on this floor make five hundred and sixty 
pounds of pins daily. These are then pol- 
ished. ‘Two very intelligent machines re- 
ject every crooked pin, even the slightest 
irregularity of form being detected. 
Another automaton assorts half a dozen 
lengths in as many boxes, all at once and 
unerringly, when a careless operator has 
mixed the contents of boxes from various 
machines. Lastly, a perfect genius of a 
machine hangs the pins by the head in an 
inclined platform through as many slots as 
there are pins in a row on the papers. 
These slots converge into the exact space 
spanning the length of a row. Under them 
runs the strip of pin paper. A barb-like 
part of the machine catches one pin from 
each of the slots as it falls, and by one 
movement sticks them all through the cor- 
rugated ridges in the paner, from which 
they are to be picked by taper fingers 
in boudoirs and all sorts of human cir. 


cumstances. 
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BIBLE LESSON. 


NUMBER IV. 


HE texts for the illustration of 
which we have drawn the above 
sketch, are in 2 Samuel xx, 2, and 
Proverbs xviii, 10. 

On the rocky prominence there 
stands in bold relief the tower and fortress. 
Below these there appears a low, long 
building, used for the sentinels or guard on 
constant duty, one squad relieving the other 
at alternate periods day and night. Below 
this still is a broad, bomb-proof wall, serv- 
ing as a causeway in connection with the 
bridge across the moat or canal. Under- 
neath all this, not visible from without, are 
subterranean galleries leading to the out- 
posts and magazines, and in time of sieges 


THE TOWER AND FORTRESS. 


serving as mines and means of communica- 
tion not harassed by the assaults of the 
besiegers. A company of soldiers are 
marching across the bridge to reach the 
shelter of the fort. The buildings and 
walls are all pierced with openings, through 
which to bring to bear the defensive armor. 
To the left, in the background, hills and 
vales with houses are visible, protected by 
the fortress from wicked pillagers. 

The fortress and tower are solely for 
defense and protection, and quite often a 
few brave men, assisted, too, by women 
and children, have defended such places 
against numerous foes, and when reén- 
forced have driven large but demoralized’ 
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armies to destruction. Thus with the right- 
eous, “One shall chase a thousand, and 
two put ten thousand to flight,” when the 
Lord becomes their tower and fortress. 


Brave, active hearts must, however, pul- | 


sate in those who man such places. « 7hey 
must run into it to be safe. Means must 
be used, intelligent labor brought to bear to 
provide food, arms, and ammunition. No 
idle, dreaming desires will avail any thing, 
there must be running, genuine stirring 
activity, and if need be a cutting through 
the ranks of the enemy to reach the place 
of safety. If weariness follows, and if the 
enemy gains a temporary advantage, help 
will come, and the running to the fortress 
will be actively resumed, and only ended 
when the desired object is gained. Onl 
those who wish to become soldiers of the 
Cross can be successful, and once safely 
within must perform their full proportion 
of earnest labor. The armor must be kept 
from rusting and fit for constant use, and 
when orders come to march outside the 
walls to save others from their enemies and 
bring them into the fort, every soldier must 
be ready and go forth to duty. Thus the 
Lord, under the figure of a tower and fort- 
ress, becomes the deliverer and protector 
of all who are willing to ayail themselves 
of his method of saving them, and fertile 
fields, with beautiful vales, and hills, and 
happy homes, shall rejoice in his protecting 
care. 
THE LESSon, 


2 SAMUEL XXII, 2: “The Lord js my fortress and my 
deliverance.” Proverss xvi, 10: © The name of the 


Lord is a BLES tower: the righteous runneth into it 
and is safe.” 


1. No safety anywhere outside the fort- 
ress and tower—the Lord, 


z. Man’s enemies are the world, the flesh, 
and Satan. " 

3. A battle must be fought and the con- 
test decided. 


4. Without God’s help man will be con- 
quered and ruined. 

5. Coming to God aright—running into 
the tower and becoming soldiers of Christ; 
to those who do so, eternal happiness will 


| be the reward. 


6. There is no easy road to safety. All 
who would enter the fortress must be will- 
ing soldiers, ready for toil and thorough 
discipline. 

7. All who come thus will be blessed 
here, and reach the haven free from foes 
without and foes within, and be blest for- 
ever. 

8. As the fortress is made with all the 
appurtenances and conveniences to serve 
the purposes of shelter and defense, and 
these must be used skillfully, so the right- 
eous need all the means within their reach 
to do good. The Lord only cares for them 
in the fullest sense when they avail them- 
selves of the abundant means which he 
affords, such as his watchmen on the walls 
and towers—the ministers of the Gospel— 
the Church in all her ordinances, and the 
various duties incident thereto. 


AXIOMS IN ACROSTIC. 


Following the leadings of Providence. 

Our enemies are within and without. 
Religion of Christ the only sure defense. 
To-day fice the wrath to come. 

Render unto Ged the things that are God's, 
Zscape to the fortress lest you perish. 
Safety alone is found in God’s name. 
Salvation can only be secured in Christ. 


Trust in the Lord. 
Overcome Satan. 
}Welcome earnest labor. 
Enter the conflict in God’s name. 
Remember your needy brethren, 
LOvE 
OUR 
REDEEMER 
DAILY, 
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pILVER fFHuHIMES. 


As they chim'dsolong a - go, Sil- ver 


tones that we know so 


‘ og 3 
in - nertho’ts to - day, And what is the tale that they tell? Sva. = 


aL 


#3 


They whis-per, first of 
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the hap - py days of childhood that we 


=e === 


a a 


When each gar-land that we made 


Seem'd too beau- ti - ful to 


2, They are chiming gavly now, 


him ‘Yo our inner thoughts to-day, 

As they chim’d so long ago, And what is the tale that they tell? 
Silver tones that we know so well; OF a peaceful life at last, 

And what is it that they say 


f peril pa 
To our inner thoughts to-ds pF A pense ot per pate 


‘. ‘Ys Of a future left in safer hands than ours, 
And what is the tale that they tell? fe} weet refreshing dew, 
Of a waking ap of EE Yr 


ae i 

Of a long and bitter strife, 

Of a restless spirit, fretting in its pain, 
Of a season when the bells u To be sung to the first part. 
Only rack’d us with their spells, 

Onily mock’d us with old memories again, 


‘aliug_on vur lives anew, 
As the raindrops fall and satisfy the flow'rs. 


They are chiming gayly now, 
ana As they chim’d so long ago, 
» They are chiming gayly now, Silver tones that we know so well ; 
As they chim'd so tong ago, Likea story that is told, 
Silver tones that we know so well ; Seem those memories of old, 
And what is it that they say ‘Haunting still with a magic spell. 


Fvenings at ftome. 


Tue days have grown longer, and the air with- 
out does not freeze with its cold nor drive the 
sharp points of frost in our faces; but the mot 
ings and evenings are still cool, and we aan 
around the fireside after supper to talk of the 
day’s doings and arrange our plans for the mor 
row. And when the children’s. lessons are 
learned, and their’sums” worked out on their 
slates, we lay by our tasks and begin our cheer- 
ful pastimes. Sometimes we read our story 
books, sometimes engage in pleasant games, 
sometimes exercise our ingenuity over puzzles, 
sometimes relate a funny incident, and_some- 
times waken the sleeping echoes with our music 
and songs. Thus our children are as well cont 
tented with their amusements at home as with 
those abroad, for their parents join with them to 
make the evenings both instructive and enter- 
taining. Home ought to be the pleasantest ie 
in the world ar us children, and it is our en 

to make it so, 

Bee Pines night Fanny, who prides herself on 
being a good reader, commanded our attention 
while she read the following passage from Mrs. 
Barbauld: “ Who is this beautiful virgin that 
approaches clothed in a robe of light eee 
She has a garland of flowers on her head, an 
flowers spring UP wherever she sets her foot. 
The snow which covered the fields and the ice 
which was in the rivers melt away when she 
breathes upon chem. The young Janivs frisik 
about her, and the birds warble in their little 
throats to welcome her coming ; and when they 
see her they begin to choose their mates and to 
build their nests. Youths and maidens, have ye 
seen this beautiful virgin? If ye have, tell me, 
who is she, and what is her name?” 


It needed no study to guess the answer to this 
question ; but we proposed one to our little folks 
which they could not solve, and so we gave 
them time to study the matter out. It was this: 

{4. A Bible Scene. 

We look upon a strange scene in an Eastern 
palace. It is Winter, and the royal party are 
assembled in a sumptuous apartment, carefully 
shielded from the cold which prevails without. 
The princes and courtiers seem to be in a state 
of excitement and dismay. ‘The king, with a 
knife in his hand, stands before the fire, impa- 
tiently watching the destruction of some pieces 
of parchment which he has thrown into the 
midst of the burning embers. It would appear 
to be a paper of importance, for some of the 
nobles venture to remonstrate and attempt to 
save it; but the king’s rage will not brook re- 
straint, and they are reluctantly compelled to 
look on in silence. 

[Our young readers must endeavor, by search- 
ing the Scriptures, to find out the meaning of 
this description. It is required to identify the 
persons, places, and circumstances,] 


15. Charade. 
My first the sweetest bliss bestows 
‘That warms the human heart ; 
My next in ancient times arose 
A curious work of art; 
The whole we all Pretend to know, 
But Sw caz feel it Power, 
It trembles at another’s woe, 
And soothes the pensive hour. 


16. Riddle. 
Formep long ago, yet made to-day, 
I’m most employed when others sleep; 
What few would wish to give away; 
And none would ever like to keep. 
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17. Biblical Enigmas. 


1. How do you prove that Potiphar bestowed 
some honor upon Joseph after he had put him 
into prison? 

2. What Roman emperors are mentioned in 
the New Testament? 

3. Prove that some of the Israelites worshiped 
idols before leaving the land of Egypt. 


18. Rebus. 


THE “ethereal mildness ” of Spring brings the 
music of birds, the gentle gales that whisper 
among the apple-blossoms, and the soft patter 
of April showers ; and this suggests 


The A£olian Harp. 


This instrument consists of a long, narrow 
box of very thin boards, such as tobacco boxes 
are made of, about five inches deep and ten or 
twelve wide, with a narrow slit or a number of 
small holes cut in the upper side, as in the 
sounding-board of a violin or lute, On this 
side seven, ten, or more strings of very. fine cat- 
gut or silk cord are stretched over bridges at 
each end, and screwed tight or loosened by 
screw-pins. The strings must all be turned to 
one key, and the instrument placed in a current 
of air where the wind can pass over its strings 
with freedom. A window, of which the width is 
exactly equal to the length of the harp, with the 
sash raised just enough to give the air admis- 
sion, is a proper situation, When the air blows 


upon these strings with different degrees of 
force it will bring out various tones of sound, 
sometimes exciting all the tones in full concert, 
sometimes sinking them to the softest murmurs. 


For outdoor amusements during play-time at 
school, and on the regular weekly holidays, we 
know no sport more exciting than 


Prisoners’ Base. 


This is a capital game for cool weather. The 
best number to play at it is six or eight on each 
side, but there is no objection to more or fewer 
players. ‘The choice of partners having been 
made, a line, ten or twelve yards in length, is 
drawn about a dozen yards from a wall; other 
lines are drawn at each end of the first, reaching 
thence to the wall, and the third from the middle 
of the first line to the wall; one party takes 
possession of the bounds on one side of this 
middle, and the other set of players takes the 
bounds on the other side of it. Two prisons 
are also marked in a line with each other, at 
from one to two hundred yards—as convenience 
will permit—from the front of the bounds; the 
prison belonging to one party must be opposite 
the bounds of the other. The game is now 
commenced by a player from one side running 
out midway between the bounds and prisons; a 
player from the other side immediately follows, 
and he may be pursued by one of his adversaries, 
who, in like manner, may be followed by a player 
from the side which began the game, and so on; 
both parties being at liberty to send out as many 
as they think fit. The object of each player is 
to come up with or intercept and touch any 
player of the opposite side who has left the 
bounds before him; he is not at liberty to touch 
any that have started after him, it being their 
privilege, on the contrary, if they can, to touch 
him before he can get back within his bounds 
again. <A player is allowed to touch one of the 
opposite party only cach time he quits bounds, 
and after having touched an adversary he is ex- 
empt from being touched on his return to bounds, 
Every player who is touched goes to the prison 
belonging to his party, where he must remain till 
one of his own side—who must start from 
bounds after the prisoner has been within the 
line of the prison—be able to reach him, without 
being touched in his run from bounds to prison 
by any of the opposite party who may have left 
their bounds after him. When thus released, 
neither he nor the player who has relieved him 


Evenings at Home. 
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is to touch or be touched in their return to 
bounds again. The game is won by that side 
which has all the players of the other in the 
prison at the same time. 


Here is an experiment for the little folks to 
try: 

Colored Shadows. 

Provide two lighted candles, and place them 
upon a table before a whitewashed or light- 
papered wall; hold before one of the candles a 
piece of colored glass, taking care to remove to 
a greater distance the candle before which the 
colored glass is not placed, in order to equalize 
the darkness of the two shadows. If you use a 
piece of green glass, one of the shadows will be 
green and the other a fine red; if you use blue 
glass, one of the shadows will be blue and the 
other a pale yellow. The glass should be of 
some brilliant color to show well. 


ANSWERS TO Puzzies.—We have received 
several answers to the puzzles published in the 
February number, and we give a very fine solu- 
tion to Znigma 6, contributed by M. L. R, 
Ingleside, Kentucky : 


‘The subject examined, we certainly find 

Your enigma embodies a well-tutored mind. 

We respectfully venture to turn our attention 

To the component parts of this wondrous invention. 

‘The first is a ‘box ”’—we may call it a chest—and doth hold 
A gem far beyond value, though sometimes it is sold; 

But attached to this chest, your story forbids sat aged 

We should think of the second, the two little “Jids ;” 

So we'll deem they hide from us some pleasant surprise, 
That shall yet be revealed in the light of your eves 5 

Don’t call us presumptuous if, in this connection, 

We expect the “Jids” wink at this honest reflection. x 

# Two caps” on one head would make quite a squeeze? 
One, to ascertain better, must go down on his knees. ; 
With two such “standard measures” some might perhaps 
Bees Soar inches make exactly two cet. 

The “musical instruments” your dullness to cheer, 

We presume are oft played upon close to your ear; 

Softer or louder, each sound as it comes 

Vibrating through air, beats a tune on your drums. 

‘The “carpenter’s”” wits would be scattered by gales, ae 
Who'd attempt to build houses with your kind of saz 
Your “fish” must be slippery, since you need to concea 

An /: from their name, when you class them with eel; 

The smaller, if strong, would serve well ina tussle, : 
For you would not deny there should be sinew with muscle. 
‘The “trees”? you allude to tower toward Eastern skies, 

But American AaZms are the ones we most prize; 

"They grow very fair in our own native land, 

Some larger, some smaller, but always at Land. 

Your ‘flow’rets,”” if fairest, one quickly supposes, 

From the glow on the cheek, can be none other than vases. 


Fine “ fruits" only ripen in rain, sunshine, and air; 

We'll select for ourselves a rich dimpled pair. 

Your “two playful animals,” one had better use staves 
Than be voted ridiculous skipping with calves. 

On the ‘lesser ones’? men and women bestow so much care, 
We can not be wrong when we give the name air. 

“Two halls of devotion,” so polished and wrought 

With beautiful veins, are the ¢emsles of thought. 

Your “weapons of war” are wom only as charms; 

The most timid of creatures would not fear such arms. 
“Weathercocks,” of which you ’ve such numerous trains, 
Show not how the wind blows through the very best veins, 
‘Taverns once were called inns, as every one knows} 

Might we not then call “ tavern-steps ” zsteds if we chose? 
“ Two features” the speaker unwittingly shows 

When he rises to call for the eyes and the noes. 

The two little “scholars”” so joyous and bright, 

Are doubtless the #:7/s most dear to your sight. 

We 'll admit that you live in “magnificent state,” 

And have more than fen-dons upon you to wait. 

Through the temples of thought we must wander to find 
‘The “treasures and wonders” to which many are blind. 
Next upon the rare “ spices” in grave judgment we sit, 
And first we decide you use spices of wit; 

But if these with their fragrance do not garnish your feast, 
There are spices and gver2s from the far-distant East. 

The “spheres” that belong to your system, perchance, 
Are those which bestow on this page a kind glance; 
Detecting its errors, but passing them by, 

As charity hides many faults from the eve. 

‘The “scourges” never used to torment, sometimes abashes ; 
Love's eloquent exponent ever uses these lashes. 

The “badge” which you wear should be Zoya/ and true, 
‘The one we all love best—the red, white, and blue ; 

But still, if you do not this loved one disown, 

We will not upbraid you for wearing a crow. 

And last of “wild fruits” Iam surely detector, 

Of such cherries for 2i4s chemists make naught but nectar. 
‘The component parts of the whole we assign 

‘To God’s noblest creation—human creature divine. 


Our correspondent gives “cel” as one of the 
answers instead of soles, “roses” in the cheeks 
instead of su/ips, (two-lips,) and “cherries” in- 
stead of 4i~s—the fruit of the wild rose—which 
are the correct answers, To 7, Floral Charade, 
we have received the following acrostical answer, 
furnished by M. E..N., Washington City, D. C.: 

Here by sweet Ohio’s tide, 
Al beauteous, winsome little blossom, 
Resting on his rugged side, 
Ever gazes in his bosom ; 
Bright as in yon azure dome, 
arly as the violet, 
Linked within its mossy home 
Like sapphire bright in emerald set.—Hare-Bell. 


8. Logogriph.—Be i trious and economical. 

9. Rebus.—Investigal ‘well before you express 
your opinion, [Correctly answered by M. J. S., 
Sharonville, Ohio 3; A. W. R., Ashland, Ohio; 


L, S. D., Bristol, New Hampshire.] 
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Pooks for Young People. 


Cast Up By THE SEA. By Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, M. A., F. R.G. S. With ten illustra- 
tions. 12mo. 419 pp. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

A charming book, full of daring and adventure, 
yet presenting true pictures of human life, and 
narrating many facts connected with land and 
ocean. The name of the book is suggested 
by an incident in the first chapter. Off the 
coast of Cornwall an East India ship has been 
wrecked on the rocks. Ofall the souls on board 
the vessel but one is saved—an infant, inclosed 
in a box covered with tarpaulin, and fastened to 
a couple of empty puncheons for floats. This 
foundling, cast up by the sea, is adopted and 
reared by a fisherman of Cornwall. When grown, 
Ned Grey, as the boy was named, was seized by 
a press-gang and carried aboard a frigate on her 
way to India, After numerous adventures he 
reaches the coast of Africa, where he remains a 
captive among the savages for many years. He 
finally returns to England, and the story closes 
with the discovery of Ned’s real parentage, and 
his beginning to live in earnest. The style is 
simple and the scenes well wrought, while the 
interest of the story increases from the first to 
the last. In the descriptions of savage life in 
Africa, the author has drawn largely from his 
own observations. There is no make-believe 
about the traits of the African and the habits 
and customs represented, but we have accurate 
transcripts from life. The reader will learn 
something, as well as have his imagination 
brought into action, in going through this 
volume. 


Wuicn Wins? By the Author of “Robert Joy's 
Victory,” “Christian Manliness,’ etc. 16mo. 
410 pp. $1.50. Boston: Henry Hoyt. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 

The story of two boys, cousins, brought up 
together, and placed, after school days were 
over, in a bank as clerks. The one acquits him- 
self well, performs e required duty, early 
gives his heart with the services of his life to his 
Maker, and reaches maturity with an unsullied 
reputation and a manly character. The other 
cultivates the society of gamblers and drunkards, 


loses his position in the bank, goes from bad to 
worse, and eventually dies as he reaps the har- 
vest of his own sowing. It is not difficult, after 
finishing their story, to answer the question, 
“Who wins?” 


THe Upwarp Patu. By Caroline E. Kelly 
Davis. 16mo. 330 pp. $1.25. Boston: Henry 
Hoyt. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 


This is the story of a household, commencing 
with the death of the father from intemperance, 
and tracing the struggles of the widow and chil- 
dren during a few of the subsequent years of 
their life. The principal character is the eldest 
son, Richard Wallace, who carly embraces the 
Christian faith, encounters trials and tempta- 
tions, sometimes slips and falls, but for the most 
part conscientiously strives to do his duty, re- 
pents his failures, puts forth new efforts, renews 
his battles for God, and eventually overcomes 
Satan, the world, and the flesh. His call to the 
ministry and his settlement as a pastor over a 
large charge closes the volume. The lesson 
taught is good, and the triumphs of grace are 
well illustrated in this history of a drunkard’s 
family. 


ORIENTAL AND SACRED Scenss, from Notes of 
Travel in Greece, Turkey, and Palestine. By 
Fisher Howe. Large mo. 408 pp. $1.50. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. Cincinnati: Hiteh- 
cock & Walden. ’ 
However many books have been written and 

descriptions given of the Holy Land and the 

adjacent countries, the field is not exhausted. 

Each new book cither contains something new 

or presents the old in a new dress. Oriental 

customs and habits are slow to change. The 
nomad of to-day is the nomad of Abraham’s 
time. The children of Ishmael are still wild 
men, living in their tents and tending their flocks 
and herds; and all through Arabia and Syria 
are found the people, the peculiarities, the styles 
of living, and the habits of thought that distin- 
guished the inhabitants of those countries two 
thousand years ago. This book contains many 
illustrations of Scripture, and will be of service 
to Sabbath school teachers and scholars in Bible 
classes. { 


see 
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Editor's Gossip. Ql 


Fd itor’s 


Do n’r SPEAK 1T.—“ Do n’t speak what?” 
The little word with bitterness and a great, sharp 
meaning in it. Your companion will divine all, 
and there will arise between you a wall which no 
after effort of yours can remove. Don't say the 
word. You can hold it while you have it, but 
when spoken it is gone, maybe to wrankle like a 
dagger in your friend’s bosom, or to irritate like 
poison, You are more of a hero to hold it in 
than to speak it. Wait till your feelings grow 
calm, and you can look the slight offense fully in 
the face. It was not intended, perhaps, and 
even if it should have been, remember, “a soft 
answer turneth away wrath,” and life is too short 
and also too precious a sced-time in which to 


cultivate tares. Don’t speak it. 


Do n’r ToucH 1T.—Some rats once assembled 
in a large cellar to devise some means of safely 
getting the bait from a stecl trap which lay near, 
having seen numbers of their friends and rela- 
tions snatched from them by its merciless teeth. 
After many long speeches, and the proposal of 
many plans, 2 clever rat said, “It is my opinion 
that if with one paw we keep down the spring, 
we can safely take the food from the trap with 
the other.” 

All the rats present loudly squealed by way 
of cheering, and slapped their tails in applause. 
The mecting adjourned, and the rats retired to 
their homes; but the deaths by the trap being 
by no means diminished, the rats were forced to 
call another meeting. The elders had just as- 
sembled and commenced their deliberations 
when all were Startled by a faint voice, and a 
poor rat with only three legs, limping into the 
ring, stood up to speak, All were instantly 
silent, when, stretching ‘out the remains of his 
leg, he said, “ My friends, I have tried the method 
you propose, and you see the result. Now, let 
me suggest a plan to escape the trap—Do not 
touch it.” 

A most excellent advice and counsel that will 
apply to all manner of traps and temptations. 


OneprEeNce.—Little Brown Eyes was ex- 
tremely fond of. cake, and when a piece was 
given her, always ate it with a very contented 
air. One evening she and Blue Eyes were 
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walking up and down the pavement near their 
home when a lady called them in to see her, and 
gave them several nice pieces. Brown Eyes, as 
usual, was about to eat a slice when her sister 
stopped her. 

“Sister,” said she, “you must n’t eat it; don’t 
you remember mother said you, must n’t eat any 
thing away from home, it might make you sick? 
Here, Mrs. Bannan, she must n’t eat it,” 

Poor Brown Eyes did remember then, and 
toddled home without a bite. How proud their 
mother was when the lady told her of this con- 
duct! I have often heard her say, “I can trust 
my little girls.” 

How is it with the little Brown Eyes and Blue 
Eyes who read this story? Can your mother 
say this of you? And can your kind Father in 
heaven trust you that you will do what he tells 
you? 


EMPLOYMENT FoR CHILDREN.—A Michigan 
lady thus sensibly pleads the cause of the little 
people. Read, and then ask your father to read 
it: “A great deal can be done to encourage 
horticultural tastes and industrious habits in 
children. Why don’t farmers fence off little 
gardens for their larger boys and girls, and allow. 
them to have all they can raise from them? Put 
agricultural papers into their hands and en- 
courage them to try experiments in the raising, 
cultivating of seedling fruits, etc. Put a good 
magnifying glass into their hands, that they 
may become acquainted with their insect friends 
and enemies. To those old enough to appreciate 
and take care of them, give choice plants to 
cultivate, or what would sometimes be better, 
let them earn money in some way and purchase 
for themselves. Don’t turn them off with an 
Isabella grape when it will not ripen for you; 
let them have a Delaware or a Concord, that 
they may be more sure of a return for their 
labor. 

“So of strawberries and other things. Excite 
in them a desire of excelling in raising fine fruits 
and vegetables. Let them get up children’s 
agricultural fairs and horticultural societies for 
discussion, etc. Don’t you think the agricul- 
tural papers well studied if you do this, and 
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do n’t you think you will raise a family of intelli- 
gent and well-informed men and women ? 

“So of the domestic animals. If you have a 
boy a dozen years old give him a yoke of calves 
to train; give the girls lambs, and let them have 
the fleeces as a reward for good care, or allow 
them to raise some fine cows for themselves. 
Children need objects to love and incentives to 
labor, and they will love home all the more if 
you attach them to it by pleasant memories and 
good instruction.” 


BREVITIES.—Nobility of soul is more honora- 
ble than nobility of birth, 

God gives birds their food, but they must fly 
for it. 

Be kind and obliging to all, but intimate only 
with the good; thus you will gain esteem and 
offend nobody. 

If you are tempted to evil fly from it; it is not 
falling into the water but lying in it that drowns. 

Sin is bad in the eye, worse in the tongue, 
worse still in the heart, but worst of all in the 
life. 

Charity is never lost; it may be of no service 
to those it is bestowed on, yet it ever does a 
work of beauty and grace upon the heart of the 
giver. 

To do good to our enemies may be said to 
resemble the incense whose aroma perfumes the 
fire by which it is consumed. 

A word of kindness is seldom spoken in vain, 
while witty sayings are as easily lost as pearls 
slipping from a broken string. 

He who studies for a good purpose, to him his 
study becomes a blessing ; to him who does not 
it grows into a poison, 

An exchange says: “A lazy boy makes a lazy 
man as sure as a crooked sapling makes a 
crooked tree. Who ever saw a boy grow up in 
idleness that did not make a shiftless vagabond 
when he became a man, unless he had a fortune 
to keep up appearances? The great mass of 
thieves, criminals, and paupers have come to 
what they are by being brought up in idleness. 
Those who constitute the business part of the 
community, those who make our great and use- 
ful men, were taught in their boyhood to be in- 
dustrious. Boy, take that pj 


pe out of 
mouth and think of this, of your 


Faceri®.— May it please the court,” said 
a lawyer before a Dutch justice the other day, 
“this is a case of the greatest importance. 


While the American eagle, whose sleepless eyes 
watch over the welfare of this mighty republic, 
and whose wings extend from the Alleghanies to 
the rocky chain of the West, was rejoicing in his 
pride of place—” 

“Stop dare! stop dare, I say! 
suit to do mit eagles ? 
mit de wild bird. 
the justice. 

“True, your honor; but my client has rights 
here.” 

“Your client has no right to the eagle.” 

“Of course not, but the law of language—” 

“Vot cares I for de law of language? I un- 
derstand de state, and dat is enough for me 
Confine your talk to de case.” 

“Well, then, my client, the defendant, is 
charged with stealing a sheep, and—” 

“Dat will do, dat will do. Your client is 
charged mit stealing a sheep. Just nine shillin. 
De gourt will adjourn.” 


Vot has dish 
Dish has nothing to do 
It is von sheep!” exclaimed 


DousLe Farr.—A few nights since a son of 
the Emerald Isle was riding from Salem to Bey- 
erly, Massachusetts, on a horse-car; the con- 
ductor called for his ticket, but the passenger 
was unable to find it. 

«What will I do?” says Pat, 

“Pay me seven cents,” says the conductor. 

“Murther an’ ouns, but I didn’t give but six 
for the ticket!” 

“Can ’t help that,” replied the conductor, 
“our fare is seven cents or a ticket,” which sum 
Pat unwillingly passed over, 

Soon after he called the conductor, with joy 
beaming on his countenance, and said, “I *ve 
found it; now give me back my cint and take 
the ticket,” which was done, much to the amuse- 
ment of the passengers, poor Pat not thinking 
he was paying double fare, 


A very little boy, after giving every body a 
good-night kiss, knecled at his mother’s side to 
say his evening prayer. His mother had that 
day been teaching him the piece commencing, 
“You ’d scarce expect one of my age,” etc., and 
it appears that those verses were running through 
his mind. He commenced the prayer as fol- 
lows: ‘Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray the 
Lord my soul to keep ; if I should chance to fall 
below Demosthenes or Cicero, do n’t view me 
with a cricket’s eye—” “Stop, stop)” said his 
mother, “that is n’t a part of the prayer. “Yes 
itis, mamma ; don’t view me with a cricket’s eye.” 
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THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 
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? T a late hour on 
the same evening, 
when Marchinka 
(6, and little Feder 

had offered the prayers 
? which so much affected 
the concealed robber, after 
it had become quite dark, 
Wolskoi emerged from the 
wood. He came riding rapidly, 
for, in consequence of an acci-, 
! dent which had lamed his horse, 
he had been detained many 
days, and he feared his family 
already thust have suffered from anxiety and 


suspense. ‘ d 
Nicholas became quite uneasy that his 


master should still be in the forest so late 
in the evening: He held his bridle close to 
his horse, and at every rustling noise drew 
still closer, though during the day he had 
boasted that he could himself master three 
robbers should they come in his way. When 
they came near to the crucifix they heard a 
rustling and snapping as if some one were 
breaking through the bushes, and the mer- 
chant laid his hand on his sword, but no 
one appeared. 

When they reached the foot of the cross 
a thousand lights shone from the city below, 
but the Savior’s image was illumined by the 
clear, soft light of the moon. Much as 
Wolskoi longed to behold his loved ones, 

Vor. I.—13 


-more seeing the father was sufficient. 


he alighted on the spot where he had parted 
from them, and kneeled there to return 
thanks to God for his merciful protection. 
Then they rode briskly down the hill and 
through the familiar streets to his own 
house, where a single light was yet burning, 
by the light of which Frau Maria read her 
prayer-book, to silence the anxious fears 
that oppressed her heart. 

O, what joy, when the father hastened up 
the stairs, and, with a heart overflowing 
with thankfulness, embraced once more iis 
faithful wife! The children were awakened, 
and sprang out of their beds in unspeakable 
delight. The little Feder did not forget to 
ask, “Father, have you a sword ous ee 
For the older ones the happiness of once 
: At 
last the children were sent back to their 
beds, and Marchinka again whispered into 
her brother’s ear, “It is so, the dear God 
has listened to us.” : 

The next day the father unpacked the 
rich jewelry he had brought, and the gifts 
for his dear ones. Feder at last got his 
sword, and a little pistol besides ; for Iwan 
there was the finest materials for drawing 
and painting, and beautiful books, and for 
Marchinka a blue silk dress and an elegant 
little basket of silver wire. There was 
great rejoicing over all the pretty presents 
that papa had been so kind as to bring, and 
the little Feder thought he might send his 
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old sword to the robber who had been so 
kind as not to shoot papa. 

In the afternoon the happy family went 
up the hill, there to celebrate together the 


thrown two large pistols, a long rifle gun 
and a sharp sword, and yet there was no 
trace of any one to be seen. 

“These are the weapons of robbers; no 


return, and offer up their thanks to God | soldier carries arms like these,” cried Peter, 
who had so mercifully preserved them to | who had followed his master, and Wolskoi 


meet again. Iwan was silent, and said 
nothing more against prayer; but still he 
thought within himself, “Might not father | 
have got safe home without it 7” 

While the father and mother sat hand in 
hand on the stone seat at the foot of the | 
cross, talking of the events of the last few | 
weeks, the children wandered off among 
the bushes. Suddenly Iwan cried out, 
“What is this?” The frightened Mar- 
chinka flies to the mother, and the father 
went to see what they had found. There, 
under the bushes behind the cross, were | 


Suddenly Iwan cried out, “What is this?" 
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could but agree with him. The mother 
and the children were struck with horror at 
sight of these murderous weapons. 
Just then a few burghers from the city 
came along. Peter showed them what had 
been found, and they went with him to ' 
search for further traces of whoever left 
them there. They discovered nothing, how- 
ever, except that the crushed appearance of 
the bushes and branches thereabouts showed 
that a man must have broken through them 
in passing hastily back to the thickest part 
of the wood. 


The father was deeply ab- 
sorbed in thought as he ac- 
companied his family home. 
He could not comprehend quite ¥ 
what had taken place; but this 
much was clear to him, that he 
must thank the Lord for an 
especial wonderful deliverance. 


Vv. me 
THE STRANGE SERVANT, ~ 


Nearly a year had flown by 
since the reunion related in the 
last chapter, and, greatly to his 
wife’s comfort, the Wolskoi an- 
nounced that he need not jour- 
ney from home this season, 
One morning, as they sat at 
breakfast, he was informed that 
there was a strange man below f 
who was anxiously inquiring t 
whether the Wolskoi needed 
a servant, and would he take 
him. 

Now, a good servant was 
needed just at this time, for old 
Peter had fallen heir to a little 
home in his own country, and 
wished to spend his latter days 
» in ease and rest with his own 
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people when he came to die, so they must 
be content to part with him; but really it 
would be hard to find one to fill the place 
of this faithful old man. The stranger was 
a great, gaunt man, with sunburnt face and 
carefully shorn beard and hair. His ap- 
pearance was not at all prepossessing, but 
the melancholy look out of his eyes invol- 
untarily moved one to compassion. 

“What is your name, my friend, and 
where do you come from ?” asked Wolskoi. 

“My name is Nepomuck,” said the man ; 
“ask me no further, Herr, after my life and 
origin, but try me, and you will not find on 
earth a more faithful servant than I will be.” 

“JT have serfs enough on my estate from 
among whom to take a servant, and I do 
not like to take in a stranger without a 
name or character,” replied the Wolskoi. 

“Do not send me away,” prayed Nepo- 
muck with an earnest, beseeching voice, 
“if the God in heaven has ever listened to 
your prayers, then listen you now to mine. 
Who knows but that you may be the means 
of saving a soul from perdition ?” 

The children had moved closer to their 
father, _Marchinka, though she was a little 
afraid of the brown man, was so moved by 
his petition that she put her arms around 
her father and whispered, “Keep him, 
papa,” and he being himself greatly moved 
likewise, concluded to give the man a trial. 

A more quiet, faithful, and attentive serv- 
ant-could nowhere be found than this poor 
man proved to be. He slept with the 
horses in the stable, and could not be per- 
suaded into better lodgings. No service 
was for him too menial, no work too labori- 
ous, He held but little communication with 
the other servants, took no share in their 
amusements, but as he tried to help others, 
and was satisfied with every thing, he was 
beloved by all, and they let him have his 
way. He never left the house unless to go 
to Church, or to help some one in distress. 
If there was a dangerous fire there was 
Nepomuck to be found, and then he showed 
the strength of the lion, but at home he 
was gentle as a lamb. His greateSt happi- 


| ness was when he could show some favor 


to the children, wait on them or please 
them in any way. At first the children 
were a little afraid of this great rough-look- 
ing man, but soon his kindness and gentle- 
ness won their hearts, and they grew fond 
of him; and when any thing unusual was to 
be done then was Nepomuck sought. The 
little Feder was his favorite, and never was 
he so happy as when Feder played with a 
toy or blew on a whistle he had made for 
him. He would put him on his father’s 
horse and walk by his side, delighted to 
listen to his innocent prattle; he could 
have laid down his life for this child. 

Many a year had passed in this ‘way in 
the house of the Wolskoi; many a time he 
had journeyed away for merchandise and 
returned safely home again. The good 
Frau Marie felt less anxious than formerly 
during her husband’s absence, for the faith- 
ful Nepomuck always now accompanied 
him, and she knew his strength to protect 
and his devoted attachment to his good 
master; he would sooner have been torn to 
pieces than that a hair of his master’s head 
should have been injuréd. 

Thus time passed happily on in the fam- 
ily of the Wolskoi. So many nights had 
they peacefully lain down to rest and awak- 
ened to the joyful morning reunion that 
they began to think it must ever be so, and 
perhaps had begun to feel less mindful of 
these continued mercies, when one night 
they were fearfully startled by the cry of 
fire. A neighboring warehouse was on 
fire, and before the flames were observed 
they had already seized Wolskoi’s house, 
and when those in the lower story had 
escaped there could be seen at the illumi- 
nated windows of the upper story the boys 
with their tutor, thereby showing that es- 
cape by the door must have been rendered 
impossible, the flames and smoke having 
already reached them. The bold Iwan 
seemed about to spring from the window, 
but at the sight of the fearful leap, which 
would have brought certain death, he drew 
back. The fire-extinguishers were at that 
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time very deficient. They had no steam- | ning down the ladder of rope with his 


engines as we have now, and before the 
ladders could have been brought and strung 
together, the room and the precious lives 
in it might all be a heap of ruins, The | 
despairing mother was scarcely withheld 
from rushing in, and the father in frantic 


firmly held burden, and ere the tutor and 
Iwan had resolved to seize this desperate 
means of escape, he had again ascended to 
support them and bring them safely down, 
They had scarcely touched the ground when 
the rope fell, having been burnt through 


haste sought the stairs. Then Nepomuck | from above. 


appeared. He had instantly perceived the | 


He slid like lightning down the ladder oS rope. 


danger, and with presence of mind and 
energy, quickened by despair, he began to 
weave together all the cord and rope he 
could find in stable and warehouse. With 
superhuman agility, he climbed like a wild- 
cat up the outside of the house, having no 
other hold than the cornices and projecting 
decorations, till he cculd secure the rope to 
the only remaining window-sill above. He 
took Feder in his arms and slid like light- 


As if he had done nothing remarkable, 
he turned from the rejoicing 
family to hasten to save what- 
ever of value was still untouched 
by the flames. Men, cattle, 
goods, he saw to all—was every- 
where. 

“That is a fiend, and no 
man !” cried the people. 

“No, it is an angel,” cried 
the mother, with her recovered 
sons in her arms. 

The Wolskoi lost little by 
the fire except the house and 
furniture ; all his valuables in 
gold, money, and jewels were 
saved, and, though the loss in 
building and furniture could not 
yet be estimated, surrounded 
by his dear ones all uninjured, 
he thought little of any thing 
but of the inestimable treasures 
thus mercifully preserved to 
him. 

But when it was found that 
Nepomuck, the faithful servant, 
lay dying in the hall of a neigh- 
boring house, they hastened to 
go to him. All distinction be- 
tween master and servant dis- 
appeared, and as their dear 
friend they hung round him, weeping and 
striving to alleviate his dreadful suffer- 
ings. Marchinka held cooling drinks to his 
parched lips; the mother laid cool cloths 
on his burns ; Iwan had brought the physi- 
cian ; now Feder hastened in with the good 
pastor. i ‘ 

The physician said he could do nothing 
for him, and the sick man prayed to be 
left alone with the pastor and the family. 


—_ 
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Feder kneeled by the bed of 
the dying Nepomuck, and held 
his hands in his own. 

“TJ have not much time for 
confession,” began the sufferer 
with a strong voice, triumph- 
ing over his pains, “and to a 
merciful Savior have I con- 
fessed my sins. But I must 
tell you before I die, my good 
master, who I am; I am Mi- 
chael Peroff, the robber !” 

With a gesture of fear the 
others involuntarily drew back ; 
but Feder crept still more 
closely, and looked lovingly on 
the dying one, whose eyes, 
once so melancholy, now shone 
witha wonderfully clear light. 

“How it happened that I 
took to this accursed career, 
with how much robbery and 
bloodshed my conscience is 
burdened, I can never disclose 
to mortal ear. Youall remem- 
ber,” continued he, “the even- 
ing, just seven years since, on 
which Herr Wolskoi, now my 
good master, returned from his 
journey; I lurked behind the stone cross 
that I might murder and rob him. Then 
came the children and prayed before the 
cross. The maiden’s prayer even wonder- 
fully moved me; but as she ended the 
devil again arose Within me, and I thought 
at last, ‘I will at any rate shoot the mer- 
chant and see if thou art not mightier, 
Michael Peroff, than the God who should 
protect him.’ Then the little boy raised 
his voice, and as he in his innocence prayed 
also for the poor robber, then angel voices 
seemed to say to me that even I might yet 
find salvation, and when the merchant came 
I threw my weapons from me and crept 
away. 

«Jt is not easy for one who has once 
been a robber to pursue again an honora- 
ple course, and I oftentimes thought I 
would deliver myself up to justice, and find 


Feder kneeled by the bed of the dying Nepomuck, 


my just deserts and also rest. But all was 
still so dark within me, and I wished so 
much to know before I died whether I 
could with certainty hope for ever so little 
mercy from above. I was drawn ever 
nearer and nearer to the children, who had 
become, as it were, my guardian angels, and 
so I was taken into your service.” 

He ceased speaking, overcome by his 
agony. 

“Poor Nepomuck!” said the weeping 
Marchinka, “and for thy faithfulness thou 
must suffer a terrible death.” 

“ May God in heaven suffer it to be some 
atonement for my guilt,” said the dying 
man, and looking up with radiant eyes he 
exclaimed, “ Mercy is granted me!” 

His eyes closed in death before the good 
pastor could give the parting blessing, and 
the deep peace of his pale countenance 
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showed that his last words came from no | 
passing illusion. 
The knowledge of the robber’s guilt was | 
buried in the grave with his body, but the | 
memory of his devotion lived in thankful | 
hearts. The merchant’s house rose again 
from the ruins, stately and beautiful. After | 
the death of her parents Marchinka dwelt | 
therein by the side of a good husband. Fe- | 


der lived on his father’s estate. He was a | 
kind, good master to his servants, and neyer 

forgot that in the hour we know not we 

may be called of God to be an angel of 
mercy. Iwan pursued his taste for re- 
search, and explored distant lands and seas 

in pursuit of knowledge ; but he acknowl- 

edged as the richest gain of a rich life that 

he had learned to pray. 


THE PARABLES OF NATURE. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HISTORY OF A CHALK BED 


HE Atlantic telegraph cable 

lay a considerable time at the 
sea bottom; it was intended to 
unite the Old and the New Worlds, 
but it broke, you know, and after 
expending much time and courage, and 
money, too, it was bravely recovered. A 
quantity of ooze or mud of course adhered 
to it, and this indicated the soil which com 
posed the foundation of the vast body of 
waters which have rolled on ceaselessly for 
a period far exceeding all human knowl- 
edge. it is very easy to clean, mount, and 
examine the atoms which compose this 
ooze, and we presently discover nearly every 
particle to have been a living organism. 

It is chiefly Soraminifera, or many-cham- 
bered shells, but there are other species, 
too, which are also found in our chalk beds g 
and, indeed, when we examine the chalky 
grains which lie in such masses in our pits 
and compare them with the Atlantic bot- 
tom we find them identical, In the chalk 
there is a great quantity of the siliceous or 
flinty spicule, or spiky organs of protection 
which peculiarly belong to the great family of 
living sponges 5 and these animals abound- 
ing in our pre-Adamite seas, as they do in 
our marine and other waters still, when the 
waters evaporated the bodies were left be- 
hind, their gelatinous substance dissolved, 


AND THE STORY OF A PEBBLE. 


but the indestructible flinty spicule would 
remain, and just such forms abound in the 
Atlantic ooze. Their shapes are very nu- 
merous and their forms very original. Some 
resemble very minute needles, others pot- 
hooks, others again the barbed darts used 
by the Africans in war; spear-headed with 
serrated barbs are some, and if an armorer 
desired new designs for war implements, 
surely he could go to no school so suggest- 
ive as the flinty spines of the very weakest 
class of animals in the whole world! 

Then there are folycystina, a group of 
microscopic animals, whose shells are of 
the most lovely form, more resembling the 
curiously carved ivory balls of the Chinese 
than any thing else; they are found abund- 
ant in the chalky rocks in the West Indies, 
in Sicily, Africa, and Greece, and here we 
have them from the bottom of the Atlantic. 

The anchor-like form is another descrip- 
tion of spiczlum, or spine, an organ sup- 
plied to many of the lower orders of marine 
society with which they may aid their move- 
ments. 

The syzapta is a small animal found in 
many places at sea; one of the most weakly 
of creatures in itself, it is, nevertheless, 
protected by an armor of flint, in the plates 
of which articulate a large number of 
spines—in principle similar to those of the 
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porcupine—exactly in the form of an an- | 


chor; they are not only organs of locomo- 
tion and adhesion, but it is said that upon 
their serrated flukes small animals are im- 
paled which may become the prey of the 
synapta. 


wholly built up of minute animals, now 


| forming the vast chalk beds so “innumera- 


ble that upward of thirty-two millions would 


| be required to weigh only one pound, all 


You will understand now how true is the | 


statement that the vast beds of our deep | 
seas, as the Atlantic and Pacific, are de- | 


posits of chalk, formed chiefly by the aggre- 
gation of billions upon billions of minute 
animal remains; and when, in ages yet to 
come, these mighty seas are dried up—as, 


pmee aa | 
judging from past ages, they may be—thick 


strata of chalk may provide for future gen- 
erations what has been so freely provided 
for our own. 

Ah, but grand convulsions in nature or 


expectant spiritual phenomena may happen | 


first. The vast submarine fires which are 
boiling and bubbling many fathoms, per- 
haps forty or fifty miles below the earth’s 
surface, may burst, as they have already 
done, and the bottom of these seas may 
become chalky mountain tops, as they do 
all the world over already; and then, by 
the slow but sure process of heat, the or- 
ganic forms will have been burnt out, and 
the steady crystallization which follows will 
develop into a huge mountain of marble, to 
be hereafter hewn and sculptured into the 
most graceful and beautiful of forms. 

How wonderful all this! and how very 
suggestive, 00; for if all this be Nature’s 
illustration in her grand old picture-book, 
how strictly does it consist with the state- 
ment of revelation, which declares that one 
day “the valleys shall be cleft as wax be- 
fore the fire,” and that “many shall be 
purified and made white, and tried,” and 
«that the.fire shall try every man’s work 
what it is !” 

And, lastly, does volume one in an out- 
burst of praise to God exclaim, “ How won- 
derful are thy works ! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all; the earth is full of thy 
riches; so is this great sea, wherein are 
things creeping innumerable.” Volume two 
discloses vast mountains of earthy remains 


having formed the beds of old, deep seas in 
the incalculable ages of the past! 

And now we consider the future history 
of the common pebble by the roadside, 
already forming the tomb both of animals 
and vegetables; a silent witness in one 
book of the truth stated in the other, “All 
the days of my appointed time will I wait 
till my change come.” 

You have already seen how kindly the 
Almighty has protected the humblest of 
animals, and I dare say you thought of the 
words in your dear volume, “When I am 
weak then I am strong ;” now we shall see 
how kindly he has provided for the weakest 
of plants. 

Take a long blade of coarse wayside 
grass; draw it sharply through your hand, 
and if you do most probably it will bring 
the blood to the surface; if you are not 2 
doubter you will not attempt this experi- 
ment, and if you are you will very soon be 
convinced of the startling truth that the 
skeleton of every blade of grass is formed 
of nothing but flint, just as the 248 bones 
which compose the frame-work of your body 
are made chiefly of lime. Take up a piece 
of common wheat straw, which may be 
found in almost every pathway ; see how it 
shines with a yellow coating of varnish! 
Look at every description of cane, it will be 
found to be similarly provided; it is pure 
flint. The great tribe of grasses are the 
most important to the whole human family ;: 
we get our bread, and meat, and clothing 
entirely from them, and we are made up; 
inside and out, chiefly of grassy products. 
“All flesh is grass,” says the Bible, and, 
practically as well as metaphorically, nature 
proves this to be the fact. Ah, what per- 
fect harmony there is between the two 
glorious volumes, and how does each, bear 
the same Divine autograph! Now, where 
did that flinty varnish come from, and how 


did that skeleton of flint grow up'with that: 
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body which formed the little flat blade in | 


every part of our fields and meadows ? 

You have seen how flint is deposited in 
the earth, but there is more in it than you 
think, for in almost all earth there is more 
or less of sand, and every grain of sand is 
flint, or, we may say, powdered pebbles, all 
once having formed parts of a larger mass, 
and once, you remember, the pasty bottom 
of an old sea. Well, these small particles 
of flint are dissolved by the roots of the 
grasses, and so become their food, and are 
presently absorbed into their system just as 
our food is absorbed into ours, and in this 
way the flint is exquisitely diffused over the 
plant and affords strength and protection to 
it, so that when we take a common piece 
of wheat straw and clear away all the fleshy 
or purely vegetable tissue of it, flint, which, 
_you know, is indestructible, remains, and 
nothing else, and we then discover the form 
of the skeleton. 

You can see the silica all recrystallized, 
not in a clumsy manner; no, the great 
Architect has one grand motto which he 
wants us all to copy—* Whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well ;” and if it 
be only the skeleton of the humblest blade 
of grass, it is wrought as curiously, and 
perfectly, and as divinely as the skeleton 
of the mightiest prince. “See how valuable 
this to the important families of plants 
which supply our daily bread; in the wav- 
ing fields of corn there js just that which 
every tall stem as well as leaf, and every 
ear and every grain therein, all needed— 
something to hold them up in their weak- 
ness and to preserve from wet and the rav- 
ages of insects. What so Practically useful 
as a very thin coating of liquid flint ? 

But, lastly, we come to the most beauti- 
ful part of this interesting subject. The 
harvest arrives, the corn is thrashed, the 
wheat is ground in the) mill, the rete is 
turned into bread and consumed jn rious 
ways ; and, feeding the great fire which is 
slowly burning in our bodies, after « strength- 
ening man’s heart,” as the Bible Says, and 
purifying the blood, it comes from ae hme 


as a new description of gas which we give 
| back to the vegetable world in return for its 
| original gift to us ; for what was its poison 
| was our food, and what was poison to us 
| was in like manner- food to it. 

But what of the straw? When the farmer 
took the wheat from the field he knew he 
must rarely sow another crop on the same 
place the next following year. Did he 
know why? He had taken a property out 
of the earth, and till more had been pre- 
pared he must wait. But can he not assist 
| in the great work? Ah, yes! You shall 
see the wheat straw in the form of manure 
returned to the soil, and then the earth re- 
absorbs the flinty portion and makes it 
ready for the roots of the next wheat sow- 
ings; and thus the flint, as we have seen, 
originally formed of old sea sponges and 
other animal remains, lives over, and over, 
and over again, a true living illustration in 
volume two of the glorious truth declared 
in volume one that “we shall be changed.” 

You have seen, perhaps, parts of hay and 
straw after they have been—destroyed? 
No! transformed by fire. If you will look 
at the charred dust you will find some shin- 
ing particles there. 

“Why,” you exclaim, “it is rough pieces 
of common glass.” Yes, it is so; and this 
is just how glass was discovered, the true 
name for which is szrcate of potash, the 
latter applying to the vegetable and the 
former to the mineral part of the substance 
of which it is entirely cqmposed. Just 
think of all our windows once having formed 
the soft material of an antediluvian sea- 
bottom. You have doubtless heard of “flint 
glass; now you see what relation one 
bears to the other—seaweed and the sea 
deposit contain just the ingredient which 
would compose the Apocalyptic stream of 
the Bible called the “sea of glass.” You 
read therein also about “windows of agate.” 
This mineral consists almost entirely of 
flint, in which are entombed large families 
of sea mosses with other substances from 
which glass is made, thus proving that the 
science of the Bible and the science of 


nature is 
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the same; “agate window all the English pits put together. There is 


strange as it may appear, being naturally 
and scientifically, as well as metaphorically 
correct. 

When the great Napoleon was in much 
trouble with his “grand army,” being short 
of provisions, the poor soldiers were com- 
pelled to eat the grass of the field; but 
grass was never intended naturally to be 
employed in the human stomach, and delir- 
jum and other diseases soon followed. 

But returning to our pebble and its moral, 
what have we learned from its curious 
story? Do you see, now, how true is the 
poet— 


“There is no death; what seems so is transition?’ 


Do you? We are born forever, and that 
which we call death is but the door-way to 
life immortal, the only guide to which is 
that blessed book which “has God for its 
author, salvation for its end, and truth with- 
out any mixture of error for its matter.” 

This sacred word is yours to possess ; be 
it yours prayerfully to study, and then, as 
we pursue our subject, you will get more 
living pictures of what will be the glorious 
result. : 

CHAPTER IV. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A LUMP OF 
COAL, 

That is our present inquiry, What is coal ? 
What was it in its earlier life? How has it 
been stored up in the earth’s great cellars 
so long? What are its uses now, and what 
becomes of it when its present life is over, 
and we are said to have done with it? 
And if it can be proved that it never really 
ceases to be, we shall, in our last illustra- 
tion from the mineral kingdom, have in 
fossil botany another practical illustration 
of the grand truth that : 


« All things are but altered, nothing dies.” 


The annual production of the British 
coal “fields” is about one hundred millions 
of tons, while one mine in America is com- 
puted to contain more solid contents than 


a natural distillation going on in this won- 


| derful country; for, rising from the huge 


coal beds, are thick volumes of home-made 
gas in a liquid form, called with much pro- 
priety “petro-” (rock) “oleum” (oil) ; and 
so vast is the supply that last year the pro- 
duce was estimated at about 255,000 gallons 
daily, and new coal mines in England*and 
new springs in America are continually 
being discovered, so that, notwithstanding 
the fears constantly expressed of our sup- 
ply falling short, there is good reason to 
believe it will last just as long as it will be 
required ; for is it likely that God would 
have elaborated in the remote ages of an- 
tiquity the marvelous flora which, for a 
great period of time, beautified the earth’s 
unpeopled surface to be consumed in a few 
centuries ? 

Does not all this greatly exalt our ideas 
of the goodness of God? He saw what 
would be required for our bodily comforts 
as well as our spiritual necessities, and 
provided just what we needed ; for the one, 
in our natural darkness, he has given the 
material whence light is obtained, and for 
the other he has given the glorious light of 
his Word to illuminate the soul, ” Coal 
beds are wrought 1,725 feet below the sea 
level, and extend in other places 20,000 feet, 
while in some they rise to 12,000 feet above 
the sea, and in Peru they attain the eleva- 
tion of nearly 15,000 feet, 

The Scottish mines in which the celebra- 
ted George Stephenson was first employed, 
contained 160 miles of galleries, all cut out 
of the fossil flora of a by-gone age. How 
were these vast deposits of coal originally 
formed? Who shall tell us? 
arrive at a probable conclusion by what we 
see in the processes of nature now; ‘for the 
invisible things of him from the creation 


| of the world are clearly seen, being under- 


stood by the things which are made.” 
Rom. i, 20. So that-we should be “without 
excuse” did we not humbly endeavor to 
read a profitable sermon even in a lump 
of coal. 


We can only: 
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| 
When the mighty forests existing long | 


prior to the birth of Adam decayed, they 
were drifted at a particular period down the 
lakes and rivers upon whose shores and 
islands they had flourished ; and, decompo- 
sition soon following, the sinking mass 
became covered with a sediment which pre- 
cipitated the bulk, which soon became 
hardened by extreme pressure; and when 
the waters disappeared, closely packed beds 
of decomposed vegetable remains were the 
result, which is now what we call “coal,” 
Some of the trunks of these primeval mon- 
sters are found in an upright position, and 
it thus happens that in many mines com- 
plete branches and bodies of gigantic trees 
are discovered, so perfectly transformed into 
coal that the scales upon the bark are in as 
perfect a state as those of a living tree. 

The amazing luxuriance of the carbon- 
iferous period contributed to the enormous 
supply which was gradually being prepared 
and husbanded below, and. no better illus- 
tration of the declaration in yolume one, 
that “the earth is full of the goodness of 
the Lord,” can be found than what is visi- 
ble in volume two in the coal-fields, which 
for long ages have been accumulating and 
ripening, that the great human family might 
find a rich harvest of fuel and an abundant 
supply of light. 

Now let us see what all this has to do 
really with our subject. Take a lump of 
coal and just put it on your fire; break it 
gently with the poker as soon ag it gets 
warm, and tell me what you see, First, a 
volume of greenish smoke ascends the 
chimney, leaving its more solid particles 
behind in the form of soot, Secondly, a 
thick gluey substance falls out of the frac- 
ture you have made, which takes fire imme- 
diately. Thirdly, a small jet of gas rushes 
out from between the bars, which will ignite 
the instant flame is applied to it, You thus 
become a Gas Company—« Limited what 
you are doing is almost exactly what is 
done at the gas-works on a larger scale; 
now let us see patiently what comes of all 
this. 


Bear in mind that all coal is of vegetable 
| origin, that it came originally from the air 
| and the soil. Well, when the soot is col- 
| lected by the sweeps and applied as manure, 
| the roots of hops and such plants being 
uncommonly fond of it for their meals, that 
portion of the mineral plant lives again, you 
see, and the beer-drinker thus drinks one 
of the elements of pre-Adamic trees in his 
bitter beer, for the soot becomes absorbed 
into the system of the hop as it grows. 

The volume of smoke which escapes, 
passing up the chimney in its rush to its 
native air, finds its way as carbon, mixed 
with other ingredients, into the thousands of 
little stomachs—stomata—of living plants, 
and is also absorbed by them in the con- 
stitution of new tissues and woody par- 
ticles. The jet of gas is carbureted hydro- 
gen, which, conveyed through miles of iron 
tubing, is now, perhaps, lighting your dwell- 
ing as you read this story, and which, as- 
cending, gives to the atmosphere what it 
originally took from it; and as to the black- 
ish gluey matter exuding from the lump, ah, 
that is the most wonderful part of all! 

It is coal tar, and was formerly of scarcely 
any value, but during the last very few years 
our chemists were struck with the curious 
fact that as soon as the palings of our 
parks and gardens were tarred over to pre- 
serve the timber, small drops, falling into 
puddles of water close by, produced every 
conceivable variety of color, changing, like 
a chameleon, every moment while they were 
looking upon it. They set to work not 
only to find but to fix the color, and first 
from the coal tar of the gas companies they 
distilled a material called naphtha; the 
residuum was pitch, which was used for 
various consuming and. timber-preserving 
purposes. The naphtha spirit was again 
distilled, and a new article was eliminated 
called benzole. This was submitted to a 
third distillation, when the article called ani- 
line was the result. This new and exquisite 
color was discovered commercially in 1855, 
when large quantities were sold at thirty 
dollars per gallon. It has since become an 
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important article of commerce, and, at dou- 
ble the original strength, sells at two dollars 
for the same quantity; but it is still the 
produce of the formerly valueless substance, 
coal tar, and one of the lessons it teaches 
is never to estimate a thing by appearance 


only. 

Since its discovery it has, under one 
form and another, been called magenta and 
mauve. This new field of chemical re- 
search appears to possess an almost bound- 
less sphere for enterprise, the mere outline 
of which we may but imperfectly describe. 

Thus coal tar, which formerly was a 
trouble to the gas companies to get rid of, 
has proved a gold mine to our chemists, 
who have simply extracted the color which 
had been lying dormant in the fossil plant 
through the long, long ages of the past, a 
living comment on Scriptural language— 
«0, Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
in wisdom hast thou made them all; the 
earth is full of thy riches.” 

A few grains of this new color will suffice 
to dye many yards of fabric, but what quan- 
tities of “raw material” are necessary for 
its production! Two gallons of tar yield 
ten grains of aniline only. One solid block, 
about twenty inches in height by nine inches 


-in width, was shown in the great London 


Exhibition of 1862, which was the produce 
of no less than 2,000 tons of coal, but it 
was sufficient to dye 300 miles of silk 
fabric. By @ simple-calculation it could be 
easily shown that three-quarters of a hun- 
dred weight of coal are consumed in pro- 
ducing the dye necessary for an ordinary 
silk dress. Ah, but what becomes of these 
rich shades on exposure to the sun ? 

All color depends, you know, upon light; 
if there were no light there could be no 
color, and all light depends upon the sun. 
Well, then, directly these aniline colors are 
exposed to the influence of solar rays it 
would appear as if the sun claimed his own, 
for the color departs, fading into his beams 
and mixing once more with the air of which 


| 
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originally it formed a part, again entering 


the bodies of other vegetables to go through 
a similar process, if again subjected to a 
similar description of vegetable decompo- 
sition. 

The very odor, too, of pre-Adamic flora 
is preserved} the essence of “bitter al- 
monds,” extract of “ pine-apple,” decoction 
of “nectarine,” “apple and pear” sirup, 
what are they? Nothing but essential ex- 
tracts of coal tar! 

But coal products do not stop here. 
From the residuum of petroleum a waxy 
substance is produced called paraffin cake, 
employed considerably in making candles, 
thus forming solid gas, while the same 
material, reduced to liquid, produces the 
most useful substance for water-proofing 
cloth and leather yet discovered. 

As the coal lies in the beds the strata 
are kept separate by layers of shale, one of 
whose products is alumina, from which very 
large quantities of alum are obtained. 

Gas, while purifying, passes through a 
volume of water, but it leaves a deposit 
there which only a few years ago was 
thrown away; but it has been discovered 
that this deposit was the ammoniacal con- 
tents of the coal-plant, and now large chem- 
ical works are busily occupied in utilizing 
gas liquors for the purpose of reconverting 
the ammonia so deposited into another 
article, which, with the addition of vitriol, is 
called sulphate of ammonia. And for what 
purpose, now, do you really think this sub- 
stance is chiefly employed? Why, for 
manure in those districts especially where 
the ammoniacal contents of the earth have 
been taken up by vegetables. 

This ammoniacal element, when con- 
verted into “smelling salts,” is employed 
in waking up sleepy folks, and it is a singu- 
lar fact that sulphate of ammonia put in 
small quantities into water, in which decay- 
ing flowers have been standing, will pres- 
ently cause them to revive, and by it their 
existence will be prolonged. 
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THE BIRDS IN COUNCIL. 
“CHICK-A-DEE! chick-a-dee! “Kut-a-rane! kut-a-rane! 
The Spring has come, Follow me,” said the crane, 
Let us flee away “For my 1 are long, 
To our Northern home; And my wings are strong; 
For the earth is in blossom, And I'll lead the way 
The zephyrs in tune, To the Northern shore, 
And the happy earth rests Where the crocodiles prey 
In the lap of the moon— On our eggs no more; 
Chick-a-dee !” For the Northern lakes 
“Co i) Are safer than brakes, 
pr cmcicomet So come,” said the crane— 
Says the swallow, “come, “% ut-acranelit 
+e : a ane: 
For the Spring is here, 
And the wild bees hum ; “Trill-lee! trill-lee! 
Let us hastert away We are free, larks, free! 
To each dear old nest, And the clover is blooming 
Where our hearts were gay Upon the lea. : 
And our homes were blest— I will hollow beneath it 
Come, come!” My simple nest, 
And sing from the tree tops 
“Pe-wee! pe-wee! How birds are blest. 
Brothers all, do you sce Let ’s be happy and free— 
That the zephyrs invite us Trill-lee 1? 


Again to be free? 
Let us fly to the shed 
In the barn-yard dear, 
Where the hay-seeds lie plenty 
Through all the year— 
Pe-wee!” 


“Quack, quack, quack ! 
Let us hurry back 
To the dear old isles 

Of the Northern land, 


wo Where long sedges grow 


In the warm, moist sand 5 
Where well meet the friends 
That we met last year, 
And link together 
In love and cheer— 
Quack, quack 1? 


“Bob-o-link} Bob-o-link ! 
Let us haste from the brink 
Of these stagnant stre: 
Where the lizard gleams, 
Let us flee to the shore 
Where the air is pure, 
Where the storms are over 
And our homes secure— 
Bob-o-link »” 


ams, 


“Bob White! Bob White! 
It is Spring, quails, quite. 
I shall build my house, 
And Ill choose my mate, 
And live no longer 
So desolate ; 
For the prairie grasses 
Are growing fine, 
And deep I shall hide there 
That bride of mine— 
Bob White!” 


“Kwonk, kwink! kwonk, kwink!” \ 
Says the wild goose, “I think 
‘That my dear old lake 

Must be thawed and warm, 
And ’t is time to prepare 

For our Summer swarm. 
Old Mistress Swan 

Says they soon must go, 
And we can rear broods 

Where they can, I know; 
And the folks all will cry, 

“The Spring is come, 
For the wild geese fly 

To their Northern home’— 

Kwonk, kwink!” 
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MY FIRST TIGER HUNT. 


ai few years ago, I was the guest: of 
a hospitable East Indian coffee- 
i planter, whose estate lay in the 
oe bamboo country of Coorg, some 
distance from the village of Veerjenderpett, 
and thirty miles from the pretty hill-station 
of Mercara. He had again and again 
pressed me to visit him, and at last I had 
accepted his invitation in the vague hope 
that I might, perhaps, find myself, for the 
first time in my life, taking part in a tiger 
hunt. Do not suppose for a moment that I 
was over-anxious to indulge in that perilous 
sport. Had I been invited for the express 
purpose of taking part in it, T should in all 
probability have promptly declined the prof- 
fered honor, for, added to a wholesome 
dread of every kind of savage beast, I have 
a peculiar horror of the tiger tribe. At the 
same time I considered it to be the thing to 
have had experience in tiger-shooting ; and 
1 think I had a floating notion that, if I 
could by any possibility be drawn into the 
sport unawares, I should be relieved of all 
responsibility a to consequences, and rather 
joy i n otherwise, 
has ae, fell out fate favored the half- 
formed wish. One of the estate dogs had 
disappeared the week before, leaving a trail 
of blood, and a bullock had been killed on 
the road to Buttlawaddy. Our friend Fair- 
field’s opinion that there was “big game” 
in the neighborhood seemed to be well 
founded. Upon the strength of that opin- 
ion he dispatched a messenger to ask a 
neighbor seven miles off to join us with 
any hands he could spare, and such shika- 
rees or hunters aS were in his locality, to 
assist in beating the jungle. 

In two days Mr. Blank, of Kuttlakoda, 
arrived wjth a dozen beaters and three shi- 
karees. The latter had seen foot-prints 
near Buttlawaddy, but were uncertain how 
far the beast had advanced into the jungle, 


Gan the month of January, some 
i) 


Directing them to take up the trail, and to 


| report progress early, Mr. Blank joined us 


for the rest of the day in discussing the 
best mode of warfare to be pursued should 
the shikarees bé lucky enough to spot a 
tiger’s lair. He, like Mr. Fairfield, was a 
strong, able man, a good shot, and experi- 
enced in hunting. Three rifles charged 
with ball, and three smooth-bores with slugs, 
were laid aside ready for use, with spare 
charges and belts, to which were attached 
long Coorg knives—curved, broad-bladed 
weapons of the most formidable descrip- 
tion—and the minor requirements of the 
chase. As far as weapons went, we felt 
equal to any occasion, if not separated or 
surprised, and hoped for the best, whatever 
might take place. 

It was not until the afternoon of the next 
day that the scouts returned, bringing the 
intelligence thafa tigress had been seen by 
a party of estate coolies entering a gap 
below the summit of a hill about five miles 
off, and, on examination of the locality, they 
were certain that the brute with her young 
lay coficealed in the place which the coolies 
had pointed out. No time was lost in get- 
ting the beaters together and starting for 
the spot. : 

The jungle was very thick, and for the 
greater part of the Way we had to walk in 
Indian file. The low ground was swampy, 
and covered with bamboo-leaves, and the 
higher rocky and uncertain, But, spite of 
an occasional tumble, to say nothing of 
tears and scratches, we got on in moder- 
ately good spirits, the shikarees leading 
and Fairfield in the rear, It was a relief at 
last to come to the open, although some 
little distance had yet to be traversed. At 
a quickened pace we trudged along in the 
direction of a hill-side, where it was sup- 
posed the game lay, and after again endur- 
ing a tussle with branches and prickly veg- 
etation generally, reached the spot just as 
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the moon had risen, as if favoring our 
movements at the wished-for hour. 

A little way above where we were, the 
ground was very rocky, and looked danger- 
ous. The gap pointed out by the coolies 
below the summit of the hill seemed covered 
with stones, tall grass, thick bushes, and 


stumpy trees, and on inspecting closer we | 


could just see a cave mouth, in front of 
which a huge bowlder from above had ap- 
parently fallen, and, breaking in twain, 
formed an admirable defense against attack 
from without. So narrow was the passage, 
indeed, that before one could have wound 
himself into it a stroke of the inmate’s paw, 
had she been there, would have laid him 
silent forever. A few yards off was another 
mass of rock, piled high up on the right, 
and in front lay the jungle. The ground 
was not to say steep, but stony and uneven, 
_ sufficiently so to make our footing un- 
certain. F 
To face our prey in the narrow limits of 
the den was not to be thought of. Setting 
the beaters to watch below, we warily as- 
cended the hillside until within twenty paces 
frony the cave, when, crouching behind the 
huge bowlder that lay near the entrance, we 
waited with pieces pointed in its direction, 
while one of the shikarees imitated the cry 
of a kid, faintly at first, but gradually 
Jouder, as though the little animal was 
straying close at hand, and, innocent of 
danger, was offering itself as a tempting 
mouthful to whatever Savage beast might 
pass that way. It was to no purpose, the 
tiger was either away or lay asleep gorged 
with food in some dark recess in the cave. 
We must have spent an hour in trying to 
frighten or coax her ont with no success. 
At last Fairfield declared he would go for- 
ward, if a lookout was kept to prevent sur- 
prise from behind. Blank engaged to see 
to this, and I elected to join Fairfield. 
Advancing cautiously, and jn readiness to 
fire, we crept behind the plants over the 
rocks at the entrance of the caye, and for a 
moment listened, to detect, if possible, in 
which direction the inmates lay, but noth- 


| 
| 


ing could be heard. In stepping forward 
‘airfield slipped, and caused a few loose 
stones to roll inside the den, the sound of 
which was followed by a low whine and 
scratching of the earth, indicating the prox- 
imity of something which, I confess, made 
me for a moment wish myself miles away— 
a feeling which I did not overcome until 
the excitement of penetrating the cave still 
further rendered me more careless of con- 
sequences than I think I ever had been 
before. From a fissure at the upper end 
there came a distant. sound of breathing, 
though scarcely such as a large beast would 
have made. It was too,dense to see at the 
distance, so going forward about six yards, 
and taking a position right in front of the 
passage, we waited until one of the shikit 
rees, under cover of our guns, crept a little 
way forward, and endeavored to ascertain 
what was really within. 

“Baghan nahin, Sahib, bacheha hai— 
tigress gone, sir, but the young is here *— 
he reported, and on working our way up 
the passage we soon found, as he had said, 
two cubs about six weeks old lying to- 
gether among a heap of bones, off which 
the absent parent had evidently been feast- 
ing not many hours before. To drag the 
little beasts out and leave the place before 
the mother returned was the next moye, 
which was accomplished satisfactorily, al: 
though the whelps struggled, scratched, and 
pit with a fury which astonished me. The 
shikarees took them in charge, and, placing 
them in a hollow further up the hill, again 
prepared themselves to receive the mother 


came first. These coolies numbered twenty, 
and were directed to proceed toa portion 
of the jungle some distance off, where one 
of the hunters thought it likely the tigress 
lay in wait. They were then to beat in the 


on her return expedition, , 

Our intention was to give her a deadly 
welcome before she discovered her loss, 
which we knéw would drive her into a reck- 
less frenzy, and perhaps lead her to charge 
in the direction of the coolies, and, despite 
consequences, seize and crush whoever 
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direction of the cave until the beast was 
seen or heard returning, when they might 
desist, but on no account were they to lose 
sight of the trail. One of the shikarees 


headed the party to examine the ground, , 


| and to warn us if the game were dis- 
covered. 


As the cave led probably to some sub- 


| terranean passage opening out in another 
direction, as is the case with several of 


“ Sent reeling and roaring back again.” 


these hills, it was advisable to cut off this 
way of escape as well as to prevent a re- 
treat to the jungle, where the odds would 
be against capture either dead or alive. To 
attain these ends, Fairfield and one of the 
hunters stationed themselves at the entrance 


behind a bowlder, ready to fire on the first 
sight of the animal’s head, while Blank and 
I, with the other shikaree, remained a few 
yards to the left, facing the direction in 
which, if frightened by the beaters, the 
tigress would approach. And there we sat 
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watching. It was a full hour before the 
sound of the beaters was heard. For a 
little while it was faint and irregular, mani- 
festing uncertainty as to procedure, but 
suddenly the “tom-tomine” grew louder 
and louder, denoting success, and con- 
tinued for, I should say, half an hour in 
unabated vigor, when the sharp crack of a 
rifle sounded through the jungle—either the 
warning signal or a rash attempt to bring 


the game down prematurely. We had all | 


been on the alert, and were now doubly so, j and his light hair and face thickly coated 


as the crisis, apparently, was close at hand. 
In a few moments the keen ear of the shi- 
karee caught the sound of a rapid move- 
ment in front of us, and as he spoke I could 
myself hear the approach of a heavy body 


forcing its way through the jungle. Then | 


there,was a rush and a crash of branches, 
and a gigantic tigress sprang on to the 
rock at the cave mouth. Ina second three 
barrels were discharged, and sent her reel- 
ing back from the entrance with an appall- 
ing roar. A volley of slugs followed. 
Though staggered, however, the lithe beast 
was by no means brought down. Recover- 
ing herself in an instant, she turned to bay, 
and with flaming eyes and gleaming jaws, 
was rushing straight upon us, when she 
was sent reeling and roaring back again 
with the contents of the remaining barrels 
in her body. Not yet discomfited, she 
turned to the cave mouth, when her quick 
eye detected Fairfield and the shikaree be- 
hind the bowlder, and, with a wild shriek 
of pain and passion, she fell upon them. 

To rush in with knives and ax was the 
work of a moment; but already the planter 
had been seized, and was borne down in 
the brute’s grip, while his companion, blind 
with blood and fury, had thrown himself on 


the tigress and dealt blow after blow with 
his broad Coorg knife wherever it would 
pierce. We joined him, but it was long 
doubtful who had the mastery. The brute 
turned now upon one, now upon the other, 
and in the mean time was being stabbed 
and lacerated in all directions. We almost 
wallowed in blood. How long it lasted I 
know not, but there came a pause, and the 
struggle was over. 

Fairfield lay motionless, with torn arms, 


with gore, a huge paw fixed to his shoulder, 
his hands mangled, and one leg under the 
carcass. Across the body lay the shikaree, 
still clutching the handle of his knife, which 
was buried to the hilt in flesh. An ax was 
deep in the brute’s skull—the work of 
Blank, who, with the others, sat breathless 
by the body, looking terror-stricken and 
speechless at the hideous heap that lay 
there. 

On recovering from the shock, we extri- 
cated Fairfield, and as gently as possible 
laid him upon a bed hastily prepared with 
every garment we could spare. The in- 
sensible shikaree was then laid at his side, 
and the others ‘set out for assistance. 
Blank was not much hurt, neither was I, 
but, as far as we could judge, Fairfield and 
his companion, if not dead, seemed to have 
little life left. It was past midnight before 
the doctor reached the place, and by that 
time the patients were sensible, but unable 
to move. On examining the wounds he 
expressed himself satisfied that, although 
both cases’ were serious, hopes might be 
entertained of recovery. He was right, but 
it was full two months before either Fair- 
field or the shikaree could get about to 
their work again. 
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OST of our young readers have 
seen some specimens of those 
many-shaped and many-colored 
substances called corals, and 
doubtless many of our girls 
have felt quite pleased and ornamented by 
having a string of the more delicate ones 
of beautiful pink or red color around the 
neck, Our picture gives only a few speci- 
mens, but enough to enable us to study 
their nature, and through them to become 
acquainted with the whole class. 

I suppose some of you have thought that 
corals were simply strangely shaped stones. 
Not quite that, although in substance they 
are nearly the same as the hard limestone 
rock; stones or rocky substances do not 
form themselves into these various and 
wonderful shapes, and we may be sure 
when we look upon a beautifully branched 
coral that it has gradually grown into that 
shape, and that some law or force of growth 
gives it its form and character. One little 
thinker that I know, when realizing this 
fact that the corals must grow, exclaimed, 
“0, they are like plants or trees that grow 
in the sea, and then get hard and stony!” 
No, not that either; they are produced by 
the growth of innumerable: little animals 
classed under the general name of z0- 
ophytes —pronounced z0-o-fites — meaning 
plant-like animals. They are also called 
polyps, a name which means that they have 
many appendages Or feet, although they 
have no true feet at all. 

“0, I know now,” Says the reader, “they 
are little insects that live in the sea, and 
build up the large clusters of corals and 
the vast reefs of coral which are found in 
many parts of the ocean,” 

Not quite right yet. In the first place 
they are not insects, and in no way resemble 
those animals. Insects have their bodies 
made up of rings or joints, and they have a 
true head, a middle body, and a hind body; 
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they have eyes, legs, and most of them 
have wings. But the animals that form the 
coral have no head, no eyes, no feet or 
wings, but are vadfaze in form, that is, the 
parts stand out from the center as the parts 
of a flower stand out from its center, or as 
the spokes of a wagon-wheel stand out or 
radiate from the central part or hub. For 
this reason they are called radiates; that 
is, star-shaped, or flower-like animals. Nor 
do the little animals that form coral work 
hard and “build up” the vast banks or 
reefs of coral which are found in the warm 
parts of the ocean. They work no harder 
than does a tree in growing its branches, or 
a large animal in growing its bony skele- 
ton, or a shell-fish in growing its shell. 
Coral is the hard’ parts or skeletons of 
polyps, and it is formed much in the same 
way as the shells of mussels and snails, the 
shells of lobsters and shrimps, and even 
the bones of your own body; that is, coral 
grows in the bodies of these little animals 
as bones grow in the bodies, or as shells 
grow outside of the bodies, of other ani- 
mals. All the work which the polyps do is 
to catch and eat their food, and then the 
coral grows in their bodies, just as you eat 
your food, and then the organs in your 
body take care that your bones grow, made 
out of parts of the substances which you 
eat. 

But we do not expect to make all this 
plain to you, as even the most learned 
naturalists do not thoroughly understand it. 
What we wish you to remember is, that 
coral is not merely stony substance found 
in the ocean, that it is not a petrified plant, 
or a plant “turned into stone,” that it is 
not “built up” by great multitudes of little 
“insects ” working together, like so many 
ants building up their hills, or like bees 
building their cells, but that it is a bony 
substance grown in the bodies of singular 
little animals, generally great multitudes 
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of them growing in a cluster. The way in 
which they grow or are clustered together 
is what gives the form and character to the 
coral. Sometimes one works or grows by 
itself, and thus gives us one kind of coral ; 
sometimes multitudes grow in one circular 
or hemispherical mass, and that gives an- 
other variety of coral; sometimes multi- 
tudes start from a common center, like the 
trunk of a tree, and grow into branches, 
and that gives another kind of coral. All 
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this will be better understood while we 
now tell you of some particular kinds of 
coral. 

The first figure in our picture represents 
the Fungus corals. You have all seen the 
toadstools or mushrooms, which spring up 
so rapidly sometimes in damp places, look- 
ing like a little umbrella, with a thick, 
fleshy top and a heavy stem. The toad- 
stool is called a /wuguzs, and as this kind 
of coral looks like a toadstool it is called 
Fungus coral. They are 
broad and low, and vary in 
size from those that are not 
larger than the top of a tea- 
cup to those that are as 
large as the largest dinner- 
plate. Corals of this sort 
are not attached firmly to 
the rocks, but they rest 
loosely on the rocks, reefs, 
and sand. When alive they 
are covered by one polyp, 
which has short and lobed 
tentacles. The tentacles are 
those branches or arms 
which, we said, radiate out- 
ward from the center like 
the spokes of a wheel. The 
picture, then, shows simply 
the skeleton of one large 
polyp, and the large masses 
of this sort that are even a 
foot in diameter are each 
formed by one polyp only. 

The second figure in our 
picture illustrates a large 
family of corals known as 
the Zorites; in the picture 
it is massive and blunt, and 
somewhat like a large, thick 
club, but it is not always of 
this form. Some kinds of 
porite are massive, and some 
kinds are branched. The 
polyps which form this kind 
of coral are very small, hardly 
larger than a pin’s head, 
and ‘they have only twelve 
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tentacles, and the little cells on the surface 
of the coral, where the polyps are situated 
are very shallow; some kinds of porites 
grow very large, a single mass being fifteen 
feet across. 

Figure 3 in the picture represents very 
beautifully the manner of growth of a clus- 
ter of corals, showing the beautiful polyps 
resting on the top of the stony branches, 
and their tentacles surrounding them like a 
When alive these polyps on the 
end of the branches spread out in forms as 
beautiful as a flower. This figure also 
shows very plainly that all the branches of 
a coral cluster come from one stalk. The 
name of this beautiful species of coral is 
Cladocora. 

Figure 4 represents still another class, 
distinguished by its branching and sub- 
branching, until it looks like a thick cluster 
of little flowers ona branching stem. These 
are the Madrepores, which are among the 
most beautiful of the clustered corals. 
They are said to be arborescent because of 
their many branches, like the small twigs 
on a tree; the branches again are crowded 
with small elevations, on each of which 
lives the little polyp from which it grows. 
These little polyps are only about one- 
eighth of an inch across, eyen when they 
are fully expanded, and they have only 
twelve arms or tentacles, The polyp which 
is situated on the tip of the branch is al- 
ways the largest, and stands out in the 
direction in which the branch is lengthen- 
ing, The forms of the Madrepore coral 
are various ; some kinds of them are some- 
what leaf-shaped, others are much like cups 
and vases, and others are branched in a 
very beautiful manner, some having the 
branches thick and stout, and others very 
slender and delicate. 

There is another kind of coral that oc- 
curs in large masses, which are rounded on 
the upper side, and which has the surface 
covered with narrow, winding trenches or 
furrows, a8 you see them in number 5 in 
our picture. The name of this kind is 
Meandrina, or brain coral, so called be- 
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cause its surface looks very much like the 
surface of the human brain. The masses 
of the brain coral vary in size from those 
that are only a few inches across to those 
that are ten or twelve feet in diameter. 
When alive it-is covered with beautiful 


| polyps, which join together and fill the fur- 


rows or trenches which you may see upon 
the dry coral, and which are shown in the 
picture. 2 

Much like this last is the star coral, 
which also grows in rounded or hemi- 
spherical masses, but instead of the fur- 
rows irregularly running over it, it is dotted 
all over with great regularity and beauty 
with little star-like depressions, which vary 
from a quarter to a half an inch across, and 
in some kinds the polyps are even an inch 
in diameter. Some of the rounded or 
dome-shaped masses of the star coral are 
no larger than you could hold in your 
hands, but masses of some kinds are fifteen 
or twenty feet across. Some kinds are 
covered with polyps whose colors are as 
bright and beautiful as those of the flowers 
in the field and garden, ‘i 

There are many other varieties of coral, 
such as the free coral, the Oculina, the sea- 
fingers, sea-pens, and sea-rushes, but we 
have not time or space to describe them 
now. There are two,, however, which de- 
serve more particular notice. The first is 
the organ-pipe coral. This is found as a 
rounded mass of coral, which is: made up 
of very many long tubes and_ horizontal 
plates, the tubes resembling the pipes of 
an organ. When it is alive there is at the 
end of each tube a bright, green-colored 
polyp, with eight tentacles or arms. A 
mass of this coral reminds you of the 
storied rows of columns, of the Giant’s 
Causeway, of which you have often. scen 
pictures. The color, too, is very pleasing, 
being a delicate pink, 

The other one, and the last we shall 
notice, is the red coral. You have often 
seen the beautiful red coral which is cut, 
and polished, and worn in various ways. 
This is a product of the Mediterranean 
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and the Red Sea, and looks when alive 
much like a little dwarfed shrub. It con- 
sists of a solid and quite hard stem, and 
its branches, covered by living flesh, from 
which arise numerous polyps, like so many 
flowers and flower-buds. The main stem 
and branches are red, but the polyps are 
white, and they look like beautiful white 
flowers. The gathering of red coral is 
called coral-fishery, and is carried on ex- 


tensively in the Mediterranean both by 
large vessels and by small boats, and well 


pays the men for their exposure and labor. 


So when you next put on your coral neck- 
lace remember the wonderful little animal 
which made it, and think of the men who, 
by exposure and toil, procure it for you. 
At another time I will tell you of the coral 
reefs which abound in some parts of the 
ocean. 


Ot 


BRAVE DOLLY. 


OROTHY DINSMORE lived 
in a three-story edifice built of | 
stone. It hada fine, light cupola 
on top, from which you saw a 

4 pleasant stretch of country on 
one side and a great shining expanse of 
water on the other. 

Where did Dorothy live? Now guess, 
all of you. 

“TJ know,” says Bright Eyes, “she lived 
in one of those splendid houses I saw on 
the Hudson last Summer, I am sure of it, 
for they all had just such cupolas, where 
you could look, O ever so far, up and down 
the river!” 

“No, my little damsel, you’re mistaken ; 
guess again.” 

“Ho!” says Harry, who is reading “ Rollo 
in Europe,” “you can’t fool me! Her 
father was one of the old barons, and she 
lived in a castle perched on an awful steep 
crag on the Rhine.” 

Wrong again. Dorothy was no fine 
countess, but a real little Yankee girl, with 
a face as round and rosy as a lady-apple. 
People called her “Dolly Litus,” which is 
short for Lighthouse. Now do you know? 

“Did she live in a lighthouse? Come, 
now, Aunty, that’s splendid! _ Do tell us 
all about it.” 

So the children cuddled round me and I 
began: Once on a time—you see there 


CHAPTER I. 


never was and never will be another way to 
begin a story—once on a time a little girl 
named Dolly lived all alone with her parents 
in a lighthouse. This lighthouse was built 
on a little island in one of our great Jakes, 
but I shall not tell you which, for fear you 
will be spying out my heroine, and she 
would blush up to her eyes if she thought 
any body was writing about her, 

I said “island,” which is true, and then 
again it is n’t, for there was a Jong, low 
sandbar which joined it to the main land. 
But when the wind was in a certain direc- 
tion this would often be covered by the 
waves for several days, leaving the old gray 
tower with its half-acre garden patch to 
stand out alone—a solitary morsel of land, 
that seemed to have parted anchor and 
drifted away from its snug moorings to try 
a Robinson Crusoe life among the crested 
billows. 

Dolly’s father, you see, was keeper of 
the lighthouse. He was a feeble man, not 
fit for hard work. Every night at dusk he 
climbed his three flights of stairs and lit 
his huge lamps, which, like a great, un- 
slumbering eye, kept watch through the 
lonely night hours, never winking nor blink- 
ing, looking straight into the face of every 
troubled mariner, and showing him how to 
steer his ship safe into port. Several times 
during the night Mr. Dinsmore went up to 
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see if every thing was right, and the lamps 
were burning with a bright and steady 
flame. In the morning he blew them out, 
poured in fresh oil, trimmed them, and got 
ready for the next vigil. 

Perhaps you think it small business for a 
man to be taking care of a lamp; a boy, 
you say, would have done as well. So he 
would if he could always be trusted. But 
suppose he should say, “This is stupid 
business, filling these old lamps every day ; 
I won’t bother my brains about them to- 
night, I guess they ’ll do well enough.” 
But they don’t do well enough; they go 
out in the black midnight. Just then a 
noble steamer is coming into port. The 
captain looks out for the friendly light he 
has followed these forty years, but it is not 
there. Neither moon nor stars come to his 
aid. He thinks his reckoning must be 
wrong, and he is still leagues from land, 
and so he sails right into the jaws of death, 
and goes to pieces on the rocks. So you 
see the keeper is a very responsible man, 
and has thousands of lives and millions of 
money intrusted to his care, 

As ships can not sail on our stormy, 
frozen lakes during the Winter; most of 
our light-houses are shut up. They are 
left to shiver with bare shoulders through 
the bitter weather, without so much as a 
fagot or a Christmas log to keep out the 
frost, But our light-house can make no 
such complaint. Here honest John Dins- 
more has piled his blazing brands these 
twenty years. Here our Dolly has grown 
from a “wee bit girlie” to a “ braw lassie” 
of ten years. She can light the precious 
lantern as well as her father, paddle a boat 
across to the main-land, and almost turn 
Grace Darling, if need be. 

Dolly's room was in the second story; 
and a queer little room, too. Once it 
seemed to have made up its mind to be 
round, then square, and so settled into both 
shapes—half and half. The reason was 
that a slice had to be taken off the round 
tower for a stair-way to the left above, and 
another for a closet. The room looked out 


on the water, which came so near that 
Dolly could drop pebbles into it from her 
little loophole of a window. There she 
loved to sit in the Summer weather, watch- 
ing the white-winged ships as they glided 
by with a gentle motion ; but she shuddered 
when the fierce, black steamers came on, 
puffing and belching out a long train of 
inky clouds. They seemed to her demons, 
who panted to overtake and devour her 
beautiful, dove-like ships. 

Dolly loved to stand in her night-dress 
on Summer evenings to see the moon lift 
herself, little by little, out of the darkness 
till her light lay, like a smile, on all the 
sleeping waters. There were times, too, in 
the Autumn when fierce winds blew, and 
the lake was one great, tumbling sea of 
white foam. Sometimes the great waves 
would roll up over the pier and lash them- 
selves into spray on the solid walls of the 
light-house, making it tremble from base to 
topmost stone. If this happened in the 
night Dolly was very apt to creep out of 
her bed and crawl down the dark stair-way 
into her mother’s room, for somehow she 
always felt safe there. 

After such a storm what a delight to go 
out and pick up shells! Often there would 
be such a wealth of them scattered along 
the sand bar, called “ The Neck,” that Dolly 
grew dainty, and would only pick up the 
brightest and best. At such times the little 
girls from the village on the main-land were 
very apt to come shell-hunting, too, so there 
was a rare holiday for the solitary child. 
These shells were not so large and beauti- 
ful as are found on some ocean beaches, 
but they were of many curious shapes and 
delicate tints. Dolly’s room was a perfect 
museum of them. She had a table inlaid’ 
with them, even to the legs, There were: 
picture-frames and boxes on which she had 
arranged them in bouquets and all sorts: 
of fanciful devices, and over and above all 
she could distribute about the house, there 
was a huge jar full to give away to visitors.. 

Dolly’s other delight was her garden. 
O, that was worth looking at! Her father 
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had given her the sunniest strip of ground 
on the most sheltered side of the house, 
and while he hoed his cabbages she weeded 
her pinks, poppies, and larkspurs. She 
had a wonderful bed of sweet Williams, 
and when she found the twelfth new shade 
of color she almost went wild with delight. 
There was her bed of useful things, too— 
sage, caraway, thyme, and marjoram. ‘These 
she made up into plump little bunches, and 
sold in the village from house to house. 
Every body knew her bright, honest face ; 
every body liked it. The nurse must have 
her sage and tansy, the children carried 
off her caraway and dill by storm, and the 
cook had no luck at all with her soups and 
dressings without Dolly’s sweet herbs. So 
she got a pocket full of coppers for her 
own “privy purse,” which she enjoyed bet- 
ter than a,queen. Out of it she would buy 
a new frill for her mother’s cap, a bottle of 
“bitters” against father’s weak days, and 
a bright bit of ribbon for herself. 

Our little maid always went to Church 
when the weather would permit. If the 
path across the Neck was damp, and there 
were here and there pools of water which 
she could not jump across, she knew how, 
like a Scotch lass, to take off her Sunday 
shoes and stockings and paddle through. 
She had been taught by her prudent mother 
to indulge in no “ wasterie.” 

Sometimes there were picnics on the 
island, golden days, full of delight. Dolly 
found the grassiest spot in the orchard for 
playing games, milked old Roan before her 
time, so that every body might get a foam- 
ing mug of milk, picked her last marygold, 
and led the way into the tower to show the 
wonderful lamp and the charming prospect. 
The children, on their side, left her so 
many kisses and seed-cakes that she felt 
rich for life. 


CHAPTER II. 

One November night, when she was 
eleven years old, she had an adventure 
which made her quite a heroine. It was 
just striking twelve when her mother de- 


sired her to rise at once, for her father was 
very ill. She was soon dressed and by his 
side. The poor man lay tossing and moan- 
ing in great pain; the good wife had tried 
all her simple remedies, but he grew worse 
and worse. What was to be done? 

“ Alas!’ cried the mother, “if we only 
had some one to fetch the doctor! I can 
do no more; I fear he must die.” 

Dolly went softly to the window and 
looked out. The moon rode high in the 
cold heavens; the winds were hushed, 
though there was still some swell to the 
waters from a late gale. The Neck was 
covered, and the only way to reach town 
was in a boat. The child reflected a mo- 
ment and then returned to her mother. 

“Father shall not die for want of help. 
My mind is made up; I am going to take 
the boat and go for the doctor.” 


“What! you, child, all alone? No; no, 
I can’t think of it.” 
She, too, went to the window. She saw 


the night was bright and calm, and Dolly 
had long since learned to ride the wayes in 
her little boat like a duck. But her mother- 
heart shrank from letting her young daugh- 
ter go out alone on that great waste of 
waters in the lonely night. She lifted her 
heart in silent prayer. Just then the moon, 
which had been veiled by a passing cloud, 
shone brightly forth. Light seemed to come 
with it to her perplexed heart. 

“Go, my child,” said she; “He who has 
put it into your heart to do this thing for 
your father will surely take care of you. 
Go quickly.” 

In a trice Dolly had taken her warm 
hood and cloak from the peg in the entry, 
drawn on her mittens, and was tripping 
down the crisp, frozen foot-path to the water. 
It did not take long to unfasten the light 
skiff, spring in, and push off. How strangely 
distinct the splash of the oars sounded on 
the waters! How still it was all around! 
Dolly was sure she could be. heard a mile 
away. How mournfully the dogs bayed 
from the village that lay hidden in its own 


black shadows on the further shore! How 
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tall the church steeple and the mill chimney 
rose against the sky! But nimbly the oars 
were plied, and quickly the boat sped on, 
around the bend, out of sight of the dear, 
cheerful light-house, and was moored at the 
pier. 

Our little maiden must still go half a 
mile before reaching the good doctor’s gate. 
This she dreaded mote than the sail on the 
Jake. She looked anxiously down the dreary, 
forsaken street, chill with glistening frost, 
to espy a friendly light in somebody’s win- 
dow. It would be so much company, and 
keep her from feeling so fearfully alone. 
But there was not one; every body was abed 
and asleep. There was not even the watch- 
er’s pale light in some sick chamber. How 
big her heart got, and how it thumped 
against her ribs when she came to the grave- 
yard beside the church! Often had she sat 
on those grassy mounds on bright after- 
noons, weaving dandelion chains with the 
girls ; but it was so still now, and the grave- 
stones cast such unearthly shadows ! 

You see Dolly was a bit of a coward after 
all. She was n’t afraid of wild horses or 
fierce dogs, and it was fine to go out in her 
boat in a stiff breeze, when the feathery 
white caps curled all around her, but she 
would rather not meet a ghost alone, at 
night, in the church-yard, So she quick- 
ened her pace into @ good smart run. 

But hist ! something is after her—some- 
thing that moves almost without noise, asa 
ghost might. She moves faster; it moves 
faster—it is close upon her. She is just 
going to waken the whole sleeping town by 
a good loud scream when old Towser, the 
minister’s dog, opens his mouth and says, 
“Bow, wow, wow! How do you do, Miss 
Dolly? Will you accept my company so 
early in the morning 2? 

0, how glad Dolly was! How all her 
ghost fears slunk away, and how sociably 
they jogged on to the doctor’s house! 

«Yallo! who’s there? who’s sick?” 
cried good Dr. Bolus, popping his head out 
of the window, and when he caught a 
glimpse of a child’s form, he made haste to 


throw on his flannel wrapper and unlock 
the door. 

“It’s me, Dolly Litus,” cried a girlish 
voice; “and do please hurry and come 
quick, for father’s awful sick.” 

“Bless my soul alive! where did you 
come from, and how’s a body to get over 
the Neck when it’s three feet under water?” 

“O, Ill row you over in my boat. It’s 
just as easy as nothing. Do, please, doc- 
tor,” and there was such a pleading quaver 
in her voice that the good man, who had 
been vigorously rubbing his eyes to com- 
prehend the situation, actually felt the tears 
starting. iJ 

“Come in, little girl, out of the cold while 
I get my boots on,” and he went up stairs, 
muttering to himself, “Such a child! I’d 
go if it blew great guns and rained pitch- 
forks.” 

In less than ten minutes they were clat- 
tering down the street, the doctor holding 
his little guide by one hand and carrying 
his wallet of medicines in the other, while 
old Towser trotted on before. How light 
Dolly’s heart was! Now she did n't care 
a fig for all the ghosts in Christendom. 
She walked close to the church-yard fence, 
and looked defiantly into the dark corners 
and beneath the weeping willows. 

Yes, Dolly, it’s plain to be seen that 
you are a coward out on the lonesome 
street at one o’clock in the morning, and it 
is because you are and still make the ven- 
ture when the dear father has need of you 
that I call you a brave, noble child. 

Nimbly plied the oars, swiftly flew the 
boat that brought help to the sufferer. The 
great lamp in the tower looked down and 
made a broad track of light over the waters. 
The little girl looked up fondly to it. She 
was sure it was watching for them, and 
wanted to help them. 

“Tn time, but not a moment too soon.” 
So the doctor said when he felt the sick 
man’s pulse. O, what a joyous warmth 
crept into Dolly’s heart as she heard these 
words! She forgot the night chill, the lone- 
liness, and the affright. She remembered 
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only that her kind, precious father would 
live and be well again. 
ing, when she brought him a cup of tea, 
his eye followed her with such a look of 


=e 


And the next morn- | 


deep, grateful affection as made her rich 
indeed, rich for life, with the memory of a 
| self-denying deed, done for love. Happy 
| Dolly! Brave Dolly! 


NOAH’S OLIVE-LEAF. 


)¥ RECIOUS little leaf, symbol of 

hope and of peace; well worthy 
art thou of being thus preserved for 
thousands of years, to be viewed by 
generation after generation of the 
sons of men as a pledge of God’s loving 
kindness! Far more valuable art thou, 
leaflet once borne in the bill of a bird, than 
the glittering diadem worn by Solomon in 
all his glory. With what delight wert thou 
once hailed by all that survived of man- 
kind, by the whole Church inclosed in the 
ark; and we can well believe that even in 
paradise the spirit of Noah dwells with 
pleasure on the recollection of that moment 
when he first looked upon thee! 

To conceive what must have been the 
joy felt by the patriarchs at the sight of 
the first leaf from a renovated world, let us 
try to realize their position when the dove 
flew back with that leaf in its bill. 

When Noah and his family first took 
refuge in the ark, and the windows of 
heaven were opened, and the fountains of 
the great deep broken up, their emotions 
were doubtless those of thankfulness for 
deliverance and safety when the great judg- 
ment, so long threatened, so long expected, 
had come at length on the earth. While 
the storm raged around them they were 
secure; the waves that swept over a guilty 
world could but lift their floating home 
nearer to heaven. With their emotions of 
thankfulness would be mixed those of sor- 
row, pity, regret for neighbors, perhaps 
friends and relatives, who had been warned 
in vain, then perishing beneath the terrible 
flood. Had not God himself shut him in, 
how often would Noah have thrown wide 


| open the door of the ark to receive the 
poor, struggling, drowning wretches, whose 
dying eyes would be turned to that refuge 
which they had rejected and despised until 
it was too late to seek it! < 

But when the flood had fulfilled its terri- 
ble mission, when no cries of the drowning 
were borne on the blast, when the cataract 
of rain had ceased, and the dashing of 
waters was heard no more, then the excite- 
ment, the strong emotions of the family in 
the ark must also have sunk into compara- 
tive rest. As the wild raging of the tem- 
pest was exchanged for the stillness of 
death, and the great vessel floated tran- 
quilly over placid waters, and week after 
week, month after month passed without 
bringing a change, great and probably weari- 
some monotony would pervade the life of 
the inmates of the ark. That which they 
had at first rejoiced in as a refuge would 
gradually but increasingly become to them 
like a prison. How long weré they to be 
confined within its narrow bounds? when 
would they be permitted again freely to 
tread the earth, and partake once more of 
its fresh produce? If the Israelites bit- 
terly recalled to memory the riches of the 
gardens of Egypt—the cucumbers, the 
melons, the leeks, and’ the onions—would 
no such regrets be felt by the family of 
Noah? Would not woman sigh for the 
flowers that she had been wont to cherish, 
and an inexpressible yearning oppress them 
all—a yearning to look once more on the 
green, smiling face of nature? For how 
many more months or years were weary 


eyes to rest on the same objects, counting 
the beams above or the planks below of 


Ss So 


Noah's Olive-Leaf. aay, 


the now familiar prison? A fear might | from off the earth.” When was earthly 
even arise that the supply of provisions, | treasure ever received with the rapturous 
however large at first, might fail, and priva- | welcome given to that leaf, the first brought 
tion and want ensue. The venerable Noah | from a world new-born, as it were, from the 
may have waited with unshaken faith and | dead! , 

calm submission for the hour of freedom, If we regard the Church of Christ as the 


but it was more than probable 
that the younger members of 
his family grew impatient under 
the restraint of lengthened 
confinement. 

At last Noah opened the 
window of the ark and sent 
forth a raven. In the monot- 
onous routine of the life which 
he led, this was an event 
thought worthy of record; the 
creature appears to have been 
sent as a messenger, and its 
return must have been anx- 
iously awaited. But never 
again did the dark bird reénter 
the ark which he once had 
quitted. 

Again Noah sent forth a 
bird, a dove ; but, in the beau- 
tiful language of the Scripture, 
«the dove found no rest for 
the sole of her foot, and she 
returned unto him into the 
ark, for the waters were on 
the face of the whole earth ; 
then he put forth his hand and 
took her, and pulled her in 
unto him into the ark.” 

Not yet had come the signal 
for release; patience had not 
yet had its perfect work; the 
fathers of mankind, the inher- 
itors of the world, must wait 
longer ere entering into pos- 
session. Seven times the sun 
tose and set ere the dove was 


sent forth again by Noah. But this time | ark floating now on the troublous waters of 
the gleam of the silver wing was to bring | the world, the story of Noah’s olive-leaf 
joy to the waiting patriarch. “The dove | becomes a beautiful parable. “How long, 
came into him in the evening; and lo, in| Lord, how long,” has been for ages the 
her mouth was an olive-leaf plucked off; | weary cry of the people of God, waiting 
so Noah knew that the waters were abated | and watching for the final deliverance and 
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restitution of all things. They are safe, for 
new heaven and the new earth may seem to 
wait in vain. Unbelief suggests the dis- 
couraging thought, “since the fathers fell 
asleep all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the creation.” 

Virtue still suffers, evil still spreads, sin 
and sorrow, like the waters of the flood, are 
covering the face of the earth. 

But there is an olive-leaf still for the 
family of God in theark. It is the Savior’s 
promise—“TI will come again and receive 
you unto myself.” To find it and bear it 
home is not granted to mere human reason, 
however keen of eye and strong of wing; 
the raven brought not the emblem of hope. 
It is the Dove, the Heavenly Comforter 
alone who brings to the waiting Church, to 
each weary individual heart, the pledge and 


| promise of a glorious inheritance, when 
they rest in Christ, but the heirs of the | 


Christ shall return to throw wide open the 


| bolted door, and bid his redeemed come 


forth to rejoice and to reign forever. 

Has the Dove, dear reader, brought that 
olive-leaf to your soul? have you rejoiced 
in the promise? Are you eagerly looking 
for him whom, not having seen, you have 
loved ? and is his word, “1 will come again,” 
more precious to you than thousands of 
silver and gold? Well may the Christian, 
looking to the promise, adopt the language 
of the poet, slightly changed: 

“0, who could bear life’s stormy doom, 
Did not thy Heavenly Dove 


Come brightly bearing through the gloom 
A peace-branch from above ! 


‘Phen sorrow, touched by thee, grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray, 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day,” 


TIDE MARKS. 


oT was low tide when we went 

| down to Bristol, and the great, 

ray rocks stood up, bare and grim, 

) above the water; but high up, on 

es all their sides, was a black line 

that seemed hardly dry, though it was far 
above the water. 

“What makes that black mark on the 
rocks ?” I asked of my friend. 

“O, that is the tide mark,” she replied. 
“Every day, when the tide comes in, the 
water rises and rises until it reaches that 
line, and in a great many years it has worn 
away the stone until the mark is cut into 
the rock.” 

“0,” thought I, “that is all, is it? Well, 
I have seen a great many people that car- 
ried tide marks on their faces,” 

Right in front of me was a pretty little 
girl, with delicate features and pleasant 
blue eyes. But she had some queer little 
marks on her forehead, and I wondered 
how they came to be there, until presently 


her mother said, “Shut down the blind 
now, Carrie; the sun shines right in baby’s — 
face.” 

“JT want to look out,” said Carrie, peevishly. 

But her mother insisted, and Carrie shut 
the blind and turned her face away from 
the window. O, dear me, what a face it 
was! The blue eyes were full of frowns 
instead of smiles, the pleasant lips were 
drawn up in an ugly pout, and the queer 
little marks on the forehead had deepened 
into actual wrinkles. 

“Poor little girl!” I thought, “how bad 
you will feel when you grow up, to have 
your face marked all over with the tide 
marks of passion!” for these evil tempers 
leave their marks just as surely as the 
ocean does, and I have seen many a face 
stamped so deeply with self-will and coy- 
etousness that it must carry the marks to 
the grave. Take ‘care, little folks, and 
whenever you give way to bad temper, re- 
member the “ tide marks.” 


ss 


The Faithful Bird. 
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THE FAITHFUL BIRD. 


Tue green-house is my Summer seat ; 

My shrubs displaced from that retreat, 
Enjoy’d the open air; 

‘Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song 

Had been their mutual solace long, 
Lived happy Prisoners there. 


‘They sang as blithe as finches sing, 

‘That flutter loose on golden wing, 
And frolic where they list ; 

Strangers to liberty, ’t is true, 

But that delight they never knew, 
And therefore never miss’d. 


But Nature works in every breast; 

Instinct is never quite suppress’d ; 
And Dick felt some desires, 

Which, after many an effort vain, 

Instructed him at length to gain 
A pass between his wires. 


The open windows scem’d t? invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; 
But Tom was still confined ; 
And Dick, although his way was clear, 
Was much too generous and sincere 
To leave his friend behind ; 


For, settling on his grated roof, 
He chirp’d and kiss’d him, giving proof 
That he desired no more; 
Nor would forsake his cage at last, > 
Till, gently seized, I shut him fast, 
A prisoner as before. 


O, ye who never knew the joys 

Of friendship, satisfied with noise, 
Fandango, ball, and rout! 

Blush when I tell you how a bird 

A prison with a friend preferred 
To liberty without, 
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KING THEODORE AND HIS SON. 


PEN your atlas and find the map 
of Africa. A thousand miles to 
the south of the Mediterranean 


Sea, and bordering the western 


% 

AQ))8 
op shore of the lower third of the 
Red Sea, your eye rests upon the country 


called Abyssinia. Toward the center is, or 
rather was, the capital, Gondar, 

For a distance of thirty to one hundred 
miles back from the Red Sea is a desert 
of sand, hot, waterless, and almost treele R 
then commence the Abyssinian Highlands. 
Climbing these you gradually rise to the 
height of eight thousand feet, and to a cool 
and equable climate. But the plain you 
have gained is really not a plain nor a 
prairie, but a land wonderfully diversified 
and grand. Mountains and ranges of 
mountains start up on all hands, some flat, 
some conical, and some cut to look like 
immense saws, with here and there a tooth 
broken out, Then again you behold three 
great rivers, the Blue Nile, the Atbara, and 
the Tacasse, and smaller streams that have 
been for hundreds and thousands of years 
plowing the soil until they have dug out 
valleys near half a mile deep and several 
miles in width, and borne thousands of 
cubic feet of the richest soil down to Egypt. 
In the valleys the temperature is tropical ; 
on the uplands it is temperate and delight- 
ful; on the highest mountain sides the glit- 
tering glaciers flash the year round in the 
bright sunlight with all the sublime beauty 
of Alpine scenery. 

You ask what the condition and improve- 
ments of the country. The improvements 
are almost none; no turnpikes, no rail- 
roads, no canals, no telegraph wires, no 
bridges over the rivers, no school-houses, 
no churches. The best roads are no big- 
ger, nor better, nor broader than the path 
through the woods or across the common 
where you drive the cows home. Nearly 
three hundred years ago a missionary from 


Portugal built a stone bridge across one 
of the rivers in its narrowest place, which 
remains to this day as the chief artificial 
curiosity of the country. 

“And how about the houses?” They 
are little brown huts, built of small stones 
plastered together with mud. They have 
no windows, unless two or three small holes 
can be called windows. Inside there are 
no chairs, or carpets, or pictures, or papers, 
or books, or stoves, or fire-places. If there 
are partitions they are made by hanging up 
pieces of tow or linen cloth, such as are 
sometimes seen in the log cabins of the 
pioneer settlers. 

A thousand years ago the. people were 
of one mind and will, the conquerors of all 
the tribes bordering on Abyssinia, But 
gradually discords and feuds sprang up 
among the chief men, and civil war com- 
menced and reigned throughout all the land. 
Notwithstanding the brutalizing effects of 
these wars, the peasants of the present day 
have much of simplicity: and gentleness in 
their character. Almost uniformly they 
study and practice politeness. The boys 
and girls are in all cases required to be 
attentive and respectful to elderly people. 
The men are much given to talk, witty, 
social, generous, delightful ; the women are 
also talkers, but not so great as their broth- 
ers and husbands. 

For over fourteen hurfdred years Abys- 
sinia has been Christian in name. Some 
of its early rulers went so far as to say that 
their line of descent reached back to the 
reign of King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. The present: population is about 
three millions. Previous to 1855 the coun- 
try was governed by rival princes, among 
whom the chief one was Ras Ali. About 
this time a young man of great daring, 
capacity, and intelligence, whose name was 
Kassai, obtained command of a grand divis~ 
ion of the army. Ambitious, restless, noble 
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in presence, engaging in manners, he sought 
and found his way to the hearts of nearly 
all the officers and men. They were ready 
at his beck to go in battle against any foe. 
Kassai rebelled against Ras Ali, and be- 
came master of one of the wealthiest south- 
ern provinces. Inspired by his success, he 
managed to quadruple his army, and speed- 
ily swept through the length and breadth 
of the country a conqueror. 

Young Kassai was afterward known as 
King Theodore. In the first years of his 
career he manifested many most amiable 
qualities; he was free with his means in 
relieving the distressed, enjoined justice 
and charity between neighbors, and put 
forth efforts which resulted in the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade in Abyssinia. 
his character underwent great changes, and 
his deeds of rashness and cruelty made a 
long list. He was opposed to Mohamme- 
dans, and as strongly drawn to Europeans. 
He wrote with his own hands two letters to 
Queen Victoria in 1862, saying he desired 
her friendship and that of the kingdom over 
which she ruled. He also wrote one to 
Napoleon of France. The letters had little 
of rhetoric or grammar in them, and when 
they were published in the English and 
French newspapers the people every-where 
raised a laugh over them. The Queen and 
the Emperor had the poor manners not to 
make a reply to any Of the letters. But 
Theodore had done his best, and che felt 
sure from what he had heard about Victoria 
and Napoleon that his letters would be 
answered. Finding, however, after a long 
delay, that his name was only treated with 
ridicule and his letters considered but a 
joke, he became enraged, and immediately 
exhibited his anger by acts of cruelty. One 
of the first things he did was to throw 
Colonel Cameron, the newly appointed rep- 
resentative of the British Government, into 
prison, and to keep him there chained to an 
Abyssinian soldier. Rev. Mr. Stern, a 
German-English missionary, and two serv- 
ants, had been acting as interpreters be- 
tween him and the English. These he 


Later | 


! 


arrested and caused to be severely whipped. 
The two servants died the next day after 
the whipping, so frightful were the gashes 
inflicted. Mr. Stern also came near dying. 
He lay for three weeks afterward a sufferer 
from weakness and fever. 

Colonel Cameron was imprisoned in Mag- 
dala, the most important central town of 
Abyssinia. It had a strong fortress, and 
was itself built upon the sides and tops of 
almost inaccessible mountains. The dis- ~ 
tance to the valley below was four thousand 
feet, and the height above the level of the 
sea 10,800 feet. There was but one lonely, 
narrow path up the mountains to the town 
and fortress. After the Colonel had; been 
in prison two years the British Government 
sent a Mr, Rassam, an Asiatic by birth, 
but who had long been in government em- 
ploy, to endeavor to procure the release of 
Colonel Cameron and certain missionaries 
who were also confined. Mr. Rassam set 
sail in a vessel from the upper part of the 
Red Sea for Massonah, a Turkish port on 
the southern coast of the sea, and four hun- 
dred miles from Magdala. He remained at 
Massonah one whole year, waiting for per- 
mission to go up into the interior of the 
country, At last he met King Theodore, 
who received him with great show and 
apparent friendship. He felt quite sure 
from the king’s manner that the captives 
would be released. Indeed, a promise was 
given that the release would be made in 
two weeks; but before the two weeks were 
up the deceitful king broke his promise, 
and caught Mr. Rassam and put him in 
prison along with Colonel Cameron, chain- 
ing him the same as the Colonel to an 
Abyssinian soldier, 

When word of the imprisonment of these 
men reached England, it stirred the hearts 
of the people from one end of the land to 
the other. The Government said the pris- 
oners must be released and the honor of 
England maintained. Word was sent back 
to Theodore that if he did not surrender 
the captives within ninety days war would 
be made on him by the British army. He 
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heard the threat with derision, and replied 
to them to come on. 

On the second day of January, 1868, an 
English army, composed of 12,000 men 
under Lord Napier, reached Massonah and 


commenced the long and weary march | 


across the desert toward Magdala. The 
want of water was most painfully felt. 
There were hundreds of horses and mules 
to haul the heavy cannons and ammunition, 
- and large droves of cattle were driven along 
to be killed and eaten as the soldiers needed 
beef. All these must have water or die. 
There were some men among the engineers 
of the army that had been in America, and 
had witnessed the American process of 
well-digging. So under their superintend- 
ence artesian wells were sunk that furnished 
an abundance of pure, sweet water. At last 
the desert was passed over and the fruitful 
uplands reached. General Napier found 
the people much more friendly than he ex- 
pected. They had suffered so much and so 
long from the king’s cruelty that multitudes 
joined the British forces. Theodore kept 
retreating before the march of Lord Napier, 
but finding himself likely to be overpow- 
ered, he hastened to the fortress town in 
the mountains—Magdala. The English 
army followed in hot pursuit, and on the 
roth day of April found themselves before 
the great stronghold of Abyssinia. Far up 
the steep mountain sides the houses could 
be distinctly seen. Thousands of men, 
women, and children were also in sight. 
The siege lasted for seven days, when, 
wearied out, and hundreds of them killed, 
King Theodore’s. men were oyerborne and 
conquered. The king himself, rather than 
be taken alive, had ordered some one to 
bring him poison, which he drank, causing 
his death. The prisoners had been released 
before the king’s death, and were welcomed 
by the British soldiers with wild exultations 
of delight. The number of people in Mag- 
dala at the surrender was about 30,000, 
only 7,000 of whom were warriors. Among 
the things of value were several brass can- 
nons and three heavy crowns of gold. The 


| 


cannons were destroyed, and the crowns 
and other treasures packed carefully for 
transportation. Then General Napier or 
dered the match to be applied to the king’s 
house. It, like all the others, was built of 
reeds and small timber, and the flames 
spread through it and to the one thousand 
other houses like the fire in dry prairie 
grass. Before the sun went down, April 
17th, not a vestige of the former splendor 
of Magdala was to be seen. 

Among the captives were the king’s wife 
and his little son. The name of the former 
was Tirroowark, of the latter Alamaeo, or 
Allumahy. “Ala,” as the boy was called 
by those most familiar with him, was not 
quite seven years old, he having been. born 
June, 1861. His name in the Amharic lan- 
guage means, “I have seen the world.” 
His mother’s name signifies a gate. She 
was the daughter of Ras Oubeih, the former 
ruler of the province called Tigre, whom 
King Theodore had defeated and kept in 
prison and finally killed. The queen had 
been for a long time a sufferer from disease 
of the lungs, and when she was brought 
into the presence of Lord Napier with Ala 
by her side, it is said he was moved to 
tears. He knew from her looks that she 
could not live long, but he was extremely 
kind to her. The very best nursing and 
medical attention of the army were given 
to her. Ala was almost constantly with his 
mother, in the tent or when she walked 
out. At last she became so weak that she 
could not leave her couch, and had to be 
carried as the army moved slowly along. 
One day just as a halt was being made for 
the night, a surgeon whispered in the ears 
of an officer, “She is dying.” Ala’s quick 
ear caught the words, and dropping on his 
knees by his mother’s side, he kissed her 
hand and said, ‘“ Mother no die, mother no 
die” But midnight had scarcely come ere 
she quietly breathed her last, her trustful, 
hopeful boy resting asleep by her side. 

The coming of the morning light revealed 
to poor Ala that his mother had indeed 
passed away, and that he was now quite 


alone. He said but little, 
but at intervals would burst 
into tears, and request to 
go where his father and 
mother had gone. The 
men were kind, and did 
what was in their power to 
divert his mind. Among 
the playthings they gave 
him was a musical box and 
a kaleidoscope, but neither 
long amused him. A sword 
gave him the most satis- 
faction. 

His health kept good all 
the way of the return of 
the army by the desert and 
the sea to England. Land- 
ing in Liverpool the anx- 
iety to see the young prince 
was very great. Many per- 
sons of noble family offered 
to adopt and educate him, 
and the Queen was about 
to allow him to be cared 
for in one of the great fam- 
ilies, when she suddenly 
changed her mind, and 
thought best that he should 
be educated at the Mission 
College at Bombay. There 
to-day Ala is under the 
training of Dr. Wilson, 
President of the College. 

Our portrait is engraved 
from one taken by a British 
artist. He’ says Ala was 
very quiet while he did his 
work. His face is said to 
be much like his father’s, 
particularly in the upper 
part. His hair is plaited, 
according to the fashion of 
the Abyssinian people. He 
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ALAMAEO, 


PRINCE 


wears a string of green beads with a small | express charge when dying that Mr. Ras- 
cross and charms of red leather; another | sam should take charge Of his boy and 
string of beads alternates with silver orna- | place him safely in the hands of Lord 


ments and the blue thread, which is the | 


| 


sign of his baptism. It was his father’s 


Napier. Mr. Rassam faithfully performed 
the trust. 
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Good-by, Ala! 
America would bound to meet you and 
shake your hand. Between you and them 
rolls the great sea, but not all the wild 
waves nor all the distance shall keep us 


Many a boy’s heart in | 


from praying and hoping that you may live 
to be a good man, and go back at last 
to bless in some way the people among 
whom your gladdest, earliest boyhood days 
| were spent. 


THE FIRST PRINTING OF THE BIBLE. 


HE intense interest which the 
publication of the Bible by 
printing in the sixteenth century 
excited, and the emotion it raised 
in the minds of those who read 
it, are matters of history. At this day, 
when Bibles are common in every house- 
hold, it is, perhaps, difficult to appreciate 
the deep feeling of awe and reverence with 
which men for the first time perused the 
sacred volume. We have become so famil- 


iar with it that we are apt to look upon it | 


merely as one among many books, as part 
of the current literature of the day, or as a 
record of ancient history, to be checked 


off by the arithmetician and analyzed by 
the critic. 

It was far different in those early times 
when the Bible was rare and_ precious. 
Printing had brought forth the book, which 
| had lain so long silent in manuscript be- 
neath the dust of old libraries, and laid it 
before the people, to be read by them in 
their own tongue. It was known to be the 
very charter and title-deed of Christianity— 
the revelation of God’s own will to man; 
and now to read it or hear it read was like 
meeting God face to face, and listening to 
his voice speaking directly to them. 

At first it could only be read to the peo- 
ple, and in the English cathedrals, 
where single copies were placed chained 
toa niche, eager groups gathered round 
to drink in its living truths. But as 
the art of printing improved, and copies 
of the Bible became multiplied in port- 
able forms, it could then be taken home 
into the study or the chamber, and 
read and studied in secret. It was 
found to be an ever-fresh, gushing 
spring of thought, welling up, as it 
were, from the Infinite. No wonder 
that men pondered over it with rever- 
ence and read jt with thanksgiving ; 
no wonder that it moved their hearts 
and imparted a bias to their whol 
life ! t 

To the thoughtful the perusal of the 
Bible gave new views of life and death; 
showed them man standing Gn the nar- 
row isthmus of time which divides the 
eternity of the past from the eternity 
of the future—a weak, helpless, and 


; 
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sinful creature, yet the object of God’s un- 
ceasing care. It made those who pondered 
its lessons more solemn, more earnest, and 
impressed them with a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility and duty. To the poor, the 
suffering, and the struggling it was the 
aurora of a new world. With this book in 
their hands, what to them were the afflic- 
tions of time, which were but for a moment, 
working out for them ‘a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.” 

At first the supporters of the old Church 
had been stunned by the sudden spread of 
the new views and the rapid increase of 
the Gospelers, as they were called; but 
they speedily rallied from their stupor. 
Rome, roused by her danger, availed her- 
self of all methods of winning back her 
wandering children, by force if not by sua- 
sion. The Inquisition was armed with new 
powers, and wherever heresy appeared it 
was crushed, unsparingly, unpityingly. The 
printing and reading of the Bible, in both 
the original and modern tongues, especially 
alarmed the priests, and repeated prohibi- 
tions were issued against them in vain. 
Bibles and New Testaments were scized 


wherever found and burned; but more 
Bibles and Testaments seemed to rise, as 
if by magic, from their ashes. The print- 
ers who were convicted of printing Bibles 
were next seized and burned, and, in order 
effectually to suppress the evil, the Sor- 
bonne—the Faculty of Theology at Paris— 
obtained from the king in 1535 an ordinance 
for the suppression of printing! ~ But it 
was too late. The art of printing was now 
full-born, and could no more be suppressed 
than light, or air, or life; and, though terri- 
ble persecutions were again and again en- 
acted wherever the Bible had penetrated 
and found followers, they did not produce 
their intended effect. Notwithstanding the 
wholesale burning of Bibles wherever found, 
notwithstanding the issuing by the Pope of 
the first Jrdex Expurgatorius containing a 
list of the books expressly prohibited by 
the Church, and which included all Bibles 
printed in modern languages, in spite of 
all, the circulation of the Scriptures rapidly 
increased, and the principles of the Refor- 
mation prevailed throughout all the north- 
ern nations of Europe, and from thence 


have been spread throughout the world. 
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a (conTinuED.) 


O you are here before me already, 
I perceive,” said I, on entering 
my study at seyen o’clock, and 
finding Nellie on the mat before 
the grate, holding her favorite 

kitten and doll, and Walter sitting by the 

lamp with his sketch-book, and Fred whit- 
tling cups and baskets out of acorns. 

“Uncle Harry,” asked Fred, “did you 
not visit Rome and Naples Fa 

“The cholera was raging fearfully, and 
we durst not venture at that season, greatly 
to our regret, but from Genoa went north- 
ward to Turin, which js a beautiful city, 

Vor. I—15 


with wide, straight Streets, situated'on an 
elevated plateau between high mountains. 
As far as the eye can reach one sees range 
upony wage of Snow-capped mountains, 
Be se in the valleys are suffering 

“Did you visit the mountains, uncle?” 
asked Nellie. 

“Yes; we took a Ppostilion and driver 
with four horses, and visited Mount Sopega, 
some eight miles from Turin, You would 
have thought us a gay party as we set out 
from our hotel. Our postilion was dressed 
in uniform with red trimmings on his blue 
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coat, and a hunting-horn slung over his 
shoulder; the horses ornamented with 
wolf’s tails, and the postilion riding one of 
the forward horses, playing on his horn- 
Pipe as we gayly moved out of the carriage- 
way that led from the hotel to the street.” 

“What fun!” cried Fred. “I wish I 
had been there to ride with the driver and 
crack my whip at the horses. 
too, must have been jolly.” 

“What did you see from the mountain, 
uncle?” asked Walter. “The thought of a 
mountain makes me feel solemn ever since 
we went to Mount Washington. If I lived 
where they were always in sight I do not 
think I should forget and be wicked.” 

“Why so, Walter?” 

“ Because, I am sure, I feel God is always 
there.” 

“My dear boy,” I replied, “you are not 
the only one who has felt that mysterious 
presence of the great God while under the 
mountain shadow; but do not forget that 
he is every-where. From the top of Mount 
Sopega we could see miles and miles of 
beautiful country dotted with hamlets and 
villages, and busy life, while at a distance 
of twenty miles ran the grand mountain 
ranges.” 

“Where did you travel next from Turin ?” 
asked Fred. 

«Do you mean in what direction? We 
went directly to Milan, the former capital 
of Italy.” 

«“O, uncle,” cried Nellie, “did you see 
the beautiful palace of the king? I read 
about it in my book of travels,” 

“yes; we employed a guide two days, 
and went all through it, seeing many of its 
far-famed wonders. But it did not interest 
us so much as the great Cathedral, which is 
truly a wonderful building, so large that 
one can easily get lost in it, and even on 
the top, and many of our churches might 
be set, ‘steeple and all, inside of it. And 
then ‘its wonders of pictures, and statuary, 
and hangings, and altars, its rare perfumes 
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filling the air with Summer and bloom, 
together with the grand and solemn music 
floating down the long aisles and above the 
vast arches, make this a realm of beauty 
and delight, were it not for the Popish 
mummeries always in view as proofs of 
ignorance and priestcraft.” 

“Ts not Milan a very old city?” asked 
Walter. 

“Yes, Milan and Turin are both very old, 
having churches and other buildings that 
were built more than a thousand years ago, 
and in Milan there are some moss-covered 
columns that were erected three hundred 
years before the birth of Christ. 

“From Turin we went to Como, which 
stands at the foot of Lake Como, of which 
you have such a beautiful engraving. It is 
said to be the loveliest lake in the world, 
and, indeed, it is charming enough to war- 
rant its fame. It is surrounded by very 
high mountains, whose sides rise abruptly 
from the lake, and, although almost too 
steep to stand upon, they are highly culti- 
vated, with gardens, terraces, fruits, and 
now and then a vine-embowered chateau. 
The green of the mountain side is reflected 
into the water, giving it a beautiful green 
hue, while the gay little boats floating upon 
the placid water, and voices of song and 
laughter echoing from them, produce an 
indescribable scene of loveliness. 

“We spent the Sabbath in a deep valley 
under the shadow of the solemn mountains, 
rising three thousand feet above the water, 
and cultivated to the very top. Two or 
three little villages are nestled at the foot 
of the hills, and at such short distances 
from each other that the chimes of the 
church bells resound from one to another, 
and are floated sweetly across the waters of 
the lake. 

“Now, little folks, it is bed-time, and 
Nellie is all ready for a sail on Lake Como, 
while Fred and Walter look as if they 
would sleep before attempting to climb the 
mountain side. Good-night.” 
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ICILIUS. 


HE intolerable oppression of 
the patricians, to which was 
now added the tyranny of the 
Decemvirs, had excited a spirit 
of rancor in the breasts of the 
Roman commons, which was gradually ex- 
tending itself to the entire army that now 
lay encamped in a strong position within 
sight of the enemy. But so sullen was 
their temper that the generals feared to 
lead them from their intrenchments, and 
the only barrier to open mutiny seemed to 
be the absence of special provocation or 
the lack of a leader. 

Upon the slopes of Crustumeria hung 
the dark masses of the Roman legions, 
while the watch-fires of their enemy, gleam- 
ing through heavy masses of foliage, lit up 
the vales below. But the haughty joy with 
which these stern warriors were wont to 
hail the hour of conflict no longer thrilled 
the soldiers’ breasts. By the dim light of 
stars men spake in whispers, and murmurs, 
waxing louder as the night wore on, like 
the hollow moan Of surf before the gather- 
ing tempest, rose on the midnight air. 

Just as the red light, touching, tinged the 
mountain summits, a warrior, clad in a gory 
mantle from which ‘the blood, slow dripping, 
had stained his armor and clotted upon his 
horse’s mane, rode down the sentry, and, 
bursting into the midst of the camp, shouted, 
“Soldiers, protect a tribune of the people!” 
Those pregnant words, associated with all 
of liberty the commons had ever known, 
were to the chafed spirits of the soldiery as 
fire to the flax. 

From every quarter of the camp trumpets 
sounded to arms, the clash of steel mingled 
with the tramp of hurrying feet, and, mar- 
shaled by self-elected commanders, the 
gleaming cohorts closed around him. But 
when the helmet, lifted, revealed a face of 
wondrous beauty, stained by the traces of 
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| recent grief, the eyes flashing with the light 
| of incipient madness, tears trembled on the 
cheeks of that stern soldiery, and “ Icilius !” 
ran in a low wail through the ranks. 

“Comrades,” he cried, “you behold no 
more that young Icilius who, foot to foot, 
and shield to shield with you, has borne 
the brunt of many a bloody day, and whose 
life was like a Summer’s morning, rich with 
the fragrance of the opening buds, while 
every morn gave promise of new joys, and 
twilight hours were in their lingering glories 
dressed, but a man sore broken, made ruth- 
less by oppression, and so beset with hor- 
rors that this reeling brain, just tottering 
on the verge of madness, is steadied only 
by the purpose of revenge. 

“Yesterday, Virginia, my betrothed, was 
by her father slain to thwart the lust of 
Appius Claudius, a guardian of the public 
virtue and a ruler of the State. : 

“As she crosses the forum on her way to 
school, that she may take leave of her 
mates and invite them to her bridal, some 
ruffians, set on by Appius Claudius, lay 
hold upon her, averring that she is not the 
daughter of Virginius, but of a slave-woman, 
the property of Marcus, his client. The 
matter is brought to public trial; Appius, 
failing to obtain in this manner the custody 
of her that he may ratify his evil passions, 
commands his soldiers to take her by force. 
Her friends, apprehending no violence at a 
legal tribunal, are without arms. Soldiers 
are tearing her from her father’s embrace, 
when the stern parent, preferring death to 
dishonor, catches a knife from the butcher’s 
stall, and crying, ‘Thus only can I restore 
thee untainted to thy ancestors,’ stabs her 
to the heart. 

“The purple torrent gushing from her 
breast, she falls upon my neck, her arms 
embrace me, her lips close pressed to mine, 
murmuring in ‘death my name, she dies. 
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“Tn childhood we were lovers ; from her 
father’s door to mine was but a javelin’s 
cast. We sought the nests of birds, played 
in the brooks, chased butterflies ; we clap- 
ped our hands in childish wonder when the 
great eagle from the Apennines plunged 
headlong to the vale, or skimmed with level 
wings along the flood, and I, adventurous 
boy, risked life and limb upon the jutting 
crag, to pluck some wild flower that her 
fancy pleased. 

“ As generous wine by age becomes more 
potent, thus fared it with our loves. For 
her I kept myself unstained, rushed to the 
battle’s front, and honors gained, that I 
might lay them at her feet, and, by her love 
inspired, press on to worthier deeds. Like 
flowers whose kindred roots entwine, whose 
perfume mingles on the morning air, did 
our affections blend. °T was but three 
nights ago that we sat hand in hand beside 
the Tiber and listened to the song of night- 
ingales among the elms. The purple twi- 
light quivering through the leaves streamed 
o’er her brow, and bathed jn heavenly hues 
her lovely form. 

“There we talked of our approaching 
nuptials. Love ripened into rapture. I 
kissed her lips and chid the slow-paced 
hours that kept us from our bliss. The 
marriage day was fixed. With curtains 
richly wrought, and coverings of finest 
linen, spun by her own hands and by her 
maidens, my mother had adorned the couch. 

“To that sweet home where I had hoped 
through happy years to cherish her a wife, 
I bore her mangled corpse, gashed by a 
father’s hand. Her blood bedewed the bed 
decked with those nuptial gifts. 

“To you, mates of my boyhood, brethren 
in battle tried, I stretch my hands ; not in 
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the petty interest of a private wrong, but 
in the sacred right of Roman liberty, of 
virgin purity, sweet household joys, and in 
the name of those whose fair forms mingle 
with your dreams, in the fierce shock of 
battle nerve your arms, the fragrance of 
whose parting kiss yet lingers on your lips. 

“The blood of age creeps slowly, and in 
its timid counsels interest and fear bear 
sway. Shall youthful swords lie rusting in 
the scabbard, and young men count the 
odds when slaughtered beauty from its 
bloody grave clamors for vengeance? 

“Behold this mantle, drenched in the 
blood of her whose fingers wove it as a gift 
of love, each precious drop a tongue to 
shame your lingering courage. Led by the 
father with his bloody knife, your comrades 
thunder at the gates of Rome, while you, 
unworthy sons of sires who banished Tar- 
quin and expelled the kings, sit here delib- 
erating whether the virgin’s sanctity, the 
wife’s fair virtue, and all that men and gods 
hold sacred, are worth the striking for. 
Consume your youth in hunger, cold, and 
vigils, with spoils of conquered realms to 
pamper tyrants, till, waxing wanton on your 
bounty, they desolate your homes, and ye, 
hedged in by mercenary spears, revile your 
misery.” 

His words were drowned in the clash of 
steel and the cries of multitudes calling 
to arms. Tearing the bloody garment in 
pieces, he flung them among the thronging 
battalions. 

“Be these your eagles! Bind them to 
your helmets, and in the spirit they inspire, 
strike down the oppressor, that sweet Vir- 
ginia’s unquiet ghost no more may wander 
shrieking for vengeance on the midnight air, 
but to the silent shades, appeased, return.” 
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ANNIE’S SAVINGS-BOX. 


HERE is one of my glove- 
buttons gone,” said sister 
Kate, as she was preparing to 
goout. “ How provoking it is! 
A glove looks so untidy un- 


fastened.” ; ; 
“Just wait a moment, sister,” said Annie, 


“J believe I have some glove-buttons in 
my box ;” and opening the lid she took out 
a little tin mustard-box, and pouring the 
contents into her apron, soon found the 
required article. Her handy little needle 
and silk quickly sewed it on, and she was 
well repaid by a kiss from her sister and a 
hearty, “(Thank you, Annie, dear; your 
little box of curiosities is a perfect gold- 
mine. You can always find the right thing 
there, I believe,” and she tripped down 
the steps, now quite satisfied that all was 
right. : 
“How long have you had that box, cousin 
Annie?” asked Ned, who was spending a 
week at the house. 

«Eyer since she can remember, I guess,” 
said her mother, laughing. “She always 
was a careful little thing from the time she 
could toddle about the floor. She used to 
make little collections of buttons and tama- 
rind stones, and I do not know what all, 
when she was four or five years old. It is 
a good habit, though, and I am sure we are 
all indebted to her every day of our lives. 
It would be a curiosity to keep an account 
some day of the calls she has.” 

«J think I will do it,” said Ned. “ Where 
can I find a paper and pencil ?” 

Annie opened her little box again and 
took out the half of an old envelope she 
had saved, cutting off the torn side, and a 
little piece of pencil some one had swept 
out of doors. 

“You can set down three things to begin 
with,” said she, laughing —“a glove-button, 
piece of paper and pencil.” 

Just then little Martha came running in, 


| the string off her bonnet, and she in “such 
a hurry.” 

“Run to Annie,” said her mother, who 
was busy making mince pies. 

Up went the box lid, and this time a little 
bag containing all sorts of odds and ends 
of old strings and ribbons was overhauled. 
The right thing was sure to be there, and, 
taking a threaded needle froma cushion, it 
was sewed on in a minute’s time, and Mat- 
tie was dancing off to her play. 

“ Number four,” said Ned, just as father 
came in and asked Annie if she could find 
him “a good, strong tow-string. He wanted 
to mend his harness enough to drive to the 
harness-maker’s and have it repaired.” 
Another little bag was produced, which con- 
tained just what was wanted, and with a 
“Thank you, daughter, you are a treasure, 
and so is your.box,” he went his way. 

“Just take your work and do n’t stir from 
that corner to-day,” said Ned, “you ’ll be 
wanted. You might set up a store. If 
they all had as many customers these hard 
times they would thrive. Well, Tommy, 
what can we do for you?” 

Tommy did not deign to glance at his 
cousin, but went straight to Annie. 

“T have lost my mitten, sister, and I 
can’t make a snow-man without it. Can’t 
I have another ?” 

“Now, I guess you are at a stand, 
Annie,” said Ned, “your resources will fail 
for once.” 

Annie smiled, and said to Tommy, “If 
sistgr will give you another mitten will you 
go out and look hard for the lost one?” 

The little fellow Promised, and was bid 
to go and warm his feet by the fire a little 
while. Annie took out a paper pattern and 
a bit of thick cloth, which was quickly cut 
into a mitten shape and sewed up, all in 
fifteen minutes’ time. Ned looked on, dumb 
with admiration, Secretly resolved to learn 
a lesson. - : 
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Who else would like to set up such a 
savings-box? It is very easy and very de- 
lightful, and what is more, will be very use- 


ful, not only to yourself, but to those around 
you. It will help, too, to form a good habit, 
which will be of life-long advantage to you. 


———100%--—___. 


TOO POSITIVE. 


often that I know every thing 
in it.” 

“Are you quite sure you know 
every thing, my son? Do you think you 
could not find one chapter that would 
contain something you have never yet 
noticed ?” 

“Yes, father, 1 think so. I am sure I 
know all that is in the historical parts of 
the Bible.” 

“Well, let me try you. When was a 
large number of men fed with a few loaves 
of bread, and a supply left when they had 
done eating?” 

“ Why, father, surely I remember Christ’s 
feeding several thousand persons at two 
different times with a few loaves and fishes.” 

“Very well, those are two instances. 
Now tell me a third.” 

* “There is no other in the Bible.” 

“You are perfectly sure of that, are you? 
Suppose you reflect a little before you 
answer again.” 

“Yes, father, I have thought, and I am 
certain there is no other miracle of the kind 
mentioned in the Bible.” 

“Well, my son, open your Bible at the 
fourth chapter of the Fourth Book. of 
Kings.” 

“The Fourth Book of Kings? Father, 
there is no such book,” 

“Hand me the Bible. What does this 
title say?” 

“It is ‘The Second Book of the Kings, 
commonly called the Fourth Book of the 
Kings.’” y 

“Well, there is one thing learned by the 
boy that knew the Bible so well, Now, 


KX - ATHER, I am tired of reading | turn to the fourth chapter and read from 
the Bible. I have read it so | 


the forty-second verse.” 

“ Here it is, sir: ‘And there came a man 
from Baal-shalisha, and brought the man 
of God—’” 

“ Who was that man of God?” 

“JI must look. It was the prophet 
Elisha.” 

“« Now proceed.” 

“¢ And brought the man of God bread of 
the first-fruits, twenty loaves of barley, and 
full ears of corn in the husk thereof. And 
he said, Give unto the people that they may 
eat. And his servitor said, What, should I 
set this before a hundred men? He said 
again, Give the people, that they may eat; 
for thus saith the Lord, They shall eat, and 
shall leave thereof. So he set it before 
them, and they did eat, and left thereof, ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord.” 

“That will do for this time, my son. I 
have never wished to make the reading of 
the Scriptures tedious by requiring you to 
read them continually, without giving you 
other books to read. But I wanted to con- 
vince you how mistaken young people are 
apt to be in their ideas of their own knowl- 
edge. There are thousands of children— 
yes, and of men and women, too—who 
would read with great interest many pas- 
sages of the Bible if they found them ina 
fresh and beautiful volume, which they be: 
lieved to contain nothing but what is pub- 
lished for the first time. Remember this, 
and let me advise you to read the four 
books of Kings, and to make a list of all 
the passages you will find there, which, like 
the one you have just read, are as new to 
you as if you had never heard nor read 
them.” 
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BIBLE LESSON. 


NUMBER V. 


THE MEMORIAL PILLAR. 


73° N the above sketch the principal 

5 [ point of interest is the stone of 

help—EBEN-EzER. It is intended 

’ ) to illustrate the text of Scripture 

2 in 1 Samuel vii, 12, and to bring 

to mind the remarkable suggestive history 
connected therewith. 

The children of Israel had forsaken God, 
their best friend and deliverer, and wor- 
shiped idols, “strange gods and Ashta- 
roth,” the latter the goddess or special idol 
of the Sidonians. As a punishment for 
this, and also to bring them to repentance 
through dire affliction, the Philistines, their 
inveterate foes, were permitted to gain 
several victories Over them, and even the 


Ark of the Covenant fell into their hands. 
Eli, the high-priest, on hearing this dread- 
ful event, fell backward from his seat, broke 
his neck, and immediately died. Samuel 
was Eli’s attendant in the temple, and while 
yet a young child the Lord called him, and 
he at once became an earnest follower of 
God. “Samuel grew, and the Lord was 
with him, and all Israel from Dan [in the 
northern part of Palestine] even to Beer- 
sheba [in the southern part] knew that 
Samuel was established to be a prophet of 
the Lord.” By his pious, consistent course 
he obtained great influence over Israel, and 
when the ark was mercifully and miracu- 
lously restored (1 Samuel vi) to Israel, they 
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began to repent of their sins. “Samuel 
said, gather all Israel to Mizpah, and I 
will pray for you unto the Lord.” ‘Then 
they fasted and prayed, and Samuel as 
prophet and priest offered a young lamb as 
a sacrifice, “a burnt-offering wholly unto 
the Lord, and Samuel cried unto the Lord 
for Israel; and the Lord heard him.” 

Then the Philistines came in battle array 
against Israel, but their advantage of former 
battles had disappeared. God was now 
with his people, and “thundered with a 
great thunder on that day upon the Philis- 
tines and discomfited them, and they were 
smitten before Israel. Then Samuel took 
a stone and set it between Mizpah [about 
twenty miles south of Jerusalem, north of 
Hebron in the tribe of Judah] and Shen, 
[a short distance beyond,] and called the 
name of it Eben-ezer, saying, Hitherto hath 
the Lord helped us.”” 

Thus, then, the first act of this good 
man in behalf of himself and the people 
was the best expression of gratitude to 
God he could make for the wonderful deliv- 
erance he had wrought for his people. It 
was a stone, a monument durable and 
clearly visible. All who passed by were 
made aware that a great event was there 
commemorated. Even so should all good 
people daily remember the blessings of 
God, and around the family altar, and in 
private and public places of devotion, raise 
their stone of help. It is not always nec- 
essary, neither can many rear monuments 
“of stone in grateful praise to God, but the 
heart can be uplifted. Good deeds, too, 
must follow. The endowment of our edu- 
cational institutions affords ample scope for 
the raising up “stones of help.” The sup- 
port of the Church and Church enterprises 
gives blessed opportunities for the more 
practical outbearings of hopeful, happy, 
grateful piety... Especially should our young 
friends cultivate the reflection of God’s 
mercies and blessings to them, and, like the 
trees seen reflected in the stream in our 
little sketch, reflect from the pure waters 
of life noble acts of devotion and the doing 
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of Christ-like duties. To young Christians 
there is especially given a buoyant, happy 
view of life, and out of it, like the radiance 
of the sun, should emanate thankfulness to 
God for all the blessings which they have 
so bountifully received. 


THE LESSON. 


The text is found in full in the foregoing. 
vit, 22. 


1 SAMUEL 


SAMUEL was the prophet and priest of 
the Lord, and therefore led the people in 
prayer, sacrifices, and thank-offerings. He 
especially recognized a grateful spirit in 
raising the stone of help. 

‘THE STONE was a monument of the de- 
liverance of the people from their enemies. 
Eben-ezer, liberally interpreted by Samuel, 
signified clearly that his deliverance came 
from the Lord. ‘ 

HITHERTO, up to this eventful period, 
when the Philistines were vanquished, the 
lands and cities restored to Israel, and 
above all God’s favor again obtained. 

INGRATITUDE had led to forgetfulness of 
God. Murmurings followed; idolatry came 
next ; punishment legitimately resulted, and 
thousands were miserably slain. 

REPENTANCE followed after sore afilic- 
tion, and God’s prophet and priest was 
sought after, and he led the people in prayer 
and sacrifice. The Lord heard; forgave, 
and blessed them all, 

GRATITUDE was the proper result of such 
signal deliverance, and manifested itself at 
once in a commemorative deed. Thus 
should all followers of God raise their 
Ebenezer, for all have been delivered from 
foes without and within, 

CueerFuL, hopeful thanksgiving unto 
the Lord is like sweet incense; and while 
he has blessed the world with happy child- 
hood, making the youth of the land as the 
well-springs of joy in pious households, 
the raising up of Eben-ezers should never 
be forgotten. Let not children keep silence, 
but “praise the Lord for his goodness and 
for his wonderful works to the children of 
men.” 


Go Ahead. 
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fo PHEAD. 


With energy. 


Music sy T. C. O'Kane. 
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Tenor. 
1. When your plans of life are clear, Go no fast-er than your brains, Haste is 
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man? Go a - head, 


go, go a - head! 
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£0, go a-head, But first be sure you’re right, And then go a- head! 
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Go ahead, go ahead, go a-head, a-head, But first be sure you’re right, And then go a- head! 


3, Heed not mammon’s golden bell, 4 
Make no compromise with sin, 
‘Tell the serpent he Zooks well, 
But you can not let him in; 
Go ahead, go, go ahead ! 
Go, go, go ahead, etc. 


Never doubt a righteous cause, 
Throw yourself completely in; 
Conscience making all your laws, 
Like a man, through thick and thin, 
Go ahead, go, go ahead ! 
Go, go, go ahead, etc. 
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fHILDREN’S PONG OF pPRING. 


Worps sy Mrs. M. M. B. Goopwin. Music ny A. D. Firtmore 
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1. We will lay pret-ty doll in the cra-dle, And our skates we will hang on the wall, And a- 
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ful wood-land, At the sound of the _ blue - bird’s 
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the reign of king Winter is ov - er, 
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hast-en to gath-er Spring flow’rets ‘hat bloom in the wild forest dell, The wild for-est ‘dell, 
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2. There ’s a humming of bees in the willows, 3. Then away to the fragrant forest, 
Where the rivulets sportively play, Where the blue-eyed violet springs; 
While under the eaves twitt’ring swallows Where the robin is building his cottage, 
Are building their houses of clay. And the brown thrush merrily sings. 


O, the reign of king Winter, etc. O, the reign of king Winter, etc. 


¥ 
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Fevenings 


“Ruse up, my love, my fair one,” said Solo- 
mon to his bride, “and come away; for lo, the 
Winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the 
flowers appear on the earth, the time of the sing- 
A ards is come, and the voice of the turtle 
ing of as our Jand.” A more beautiful descrip- 
aa we think, is difficult to be found; 
ma y ee it is fairly here we must lay plans 
PRE oat door work, and take counsel in the 
evening for the toils of the morning. The 
warmer weather, the sunnier skies, the gentler 
winds invite us abroad, and it is a real pleasure 
fo turn up the soil and plant therein the herbs, 
and bushes, and seeds which shall produce in 
bundant. supply the flowers of Summer and 
aun the meadows and woods even now we 
ey the ‘‘firstlings of the year,” the wild 
pay earner so delighted our childish fancy. 
pacers ie we have grown up have we lost our 
ly Faetincse fresh and fragrant productions 
ee, In our Own yard spring every year 
the wild violet, the aster, the amaranth, the 
dandelion—a flower really worth cultivation— 
the mallow, the dielytra, and the daisy, besides 
many others which we can not name, but which 
our children gather for bouquets and place on 
the tea-table, Pee them with the showier 

e garden. 
ae fetisation of flowers we invite all the 
boys and girls who have any opportunity for it. 
It improves the heart and-enriches the mind as 
well as furnishes employment for the hand. In 
our younger days we had our beds of flowers, 
and took pleasure, mingled with a sort of pride, 
in the well-filled vases we placed on our mother’s 
table or the parlor mantle-shelf. And we are 
sure every rightminded mother will receive with 


at ffome. 


joy such tokens of her children’s love, reared by 
their own care, and deftly arranged by their own 
fingers. 

But you may ask, What flowers shall we 
plant? Your parents can tell you better than 
we can; but we confess to a love for a few of 
the old-fashioned sorts which were familiar to 
our childhood. It may provoke a laugh if we 
mention the pansy, the lark-spur, the marygold, 
the cockscomb, and the touch-me-not—flowers, 
some fragrant, some showy, but all attractive to 
young eyes, Since that time the florists have 
introduced and rendered quite common a large 
list of plants with strange names but good char- 
acters. Here are several both old and new: 
aster, balsam, calliopsis, dianthus, portulacca, ¥ 
phlox, scabiosa, zinnia, gladiolus, tuberose; and 
there are many others equally beautiful. If you 
want to know more send a dime to James Vick, 
Rochester, New York, and ‘get one of his “Illus- 
trated Catalogues.” He can also supply what- 
ever seeds you need at moderate cost. 

Now, supposing all our young readers are 
fond of flowers, and will raise them when oppor- 
tunity serves, we give them a different kind of 
work, and offer, for their study and solution, 


19. A Bible Scene. 


Ir is night. In an apartment of an Eastern 
palace, two ladies of high rank are engaged in 
earnest conversation. The younger is attired 
with dazzling splendor, as if for some festal 
occasion, and she is remarkable for the most 
exquisite and polished grace, The majestic 
beauty of the other lady is marred by a dark 
and hideous expression of hatred and resent- 
ment, 
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20. Scripture Puzzle. 


A PROVERB, consisting of twenty-nine letters, 
19, 23, 18, 26, 14, 8, a prophet. 
I, 27, 20, 4, 17, 20, a Roman governor, 
2, 9, 10, 16, 28, a Jewish high-priest. 
19, 2, 18, a tribe of Israel. 
22, 3, 25, a tree mentioned in the Psalms. 
28, 21, 9, 13, a patriarch, 
15, 11, 8, 8, at Elim. 
Il, 5, 7; 29, a judge of Israel. 
12, 27, 3, 8, a tree common in the Holy Land. 
24, 2, 20, 12, proclaimed at the instigation of 
Jezebel. 
m 21. A Domestic Charade. 
China claims my first and whole, 
Gypsy camps my second ; 
Mid the votaries of my whole 
You and I are reckoned. 


My first begins and ends my whole ; 
Its praise a poet sung; 
Within my whole my first is drowned, 
My second oft is hung, 
22. Transpositions. 


600 and era (a fragrant wood.) 


1,000 oh bar (a continental city.) 
1,051 ana (an organized being.) 
200 bear € (a woman’s name.) 
51 nobs (a continental city.) 
1,000 wear (a man’s name.) 
200 as he (a substance used for varnish.) 
50 trays (a place named in Scripture.) 
1,102 reps (quack doctors.) 
6 has n (to disappear.) 
Ill seer € (a necessary for health.) 


55 ere (a feast.) 
The initials and finals read downward name 
a well-known writer and one of his works, 


23. Rebus. 


Flours. 


WE were greatly amused with the following 
rebus, and give it to our little folks to study out: 


24, Rebus Extraordinary. 
° 
BeD 
25. Scripture Questions. 
I. WuiIcH of Jacob’s sons had lost his wife 
before the patriarch and his family went into 


Egypt? 
2. What is the name of Jacob's granddaughter? 


ANSWERS TO PUZzZLEs.—The answers to puz 
zles in the March number are as follows: 

10. An Arithmetical Problem.—Twenty-eight 
days. As the frog gains one foot a day, the 
children naturally suppose it takes thirty days, 
but they forget that the last three feet make him 
clear the well, and he will not have to fall back 
the last two days; so he will complete his deliv- 
erance in 30 less 2, equal to 28 days. 

11. Lnigma.—Nothing, 

12. Rebus.—Do not believe every vain rumor 
you hear in these stirring times. _[‘* Hot times,” 
says one of our correspondents, and “hot and 
stirring,” says another,] 

13. Bible Question.—Luke mentions the fact 
of the Savior’s “ praying” at his baptism, which 
the other evangelists omit. [One correspondent 
suggests “thirty years” as the answer.] 


Here is a simple rule by which any one may 
know how to tell the 


Distance of Thunder. 


Count by means of a watch the number of 
seconds that elapse between seeing the flash of 
lightning and hearing the report of the thunder; 
allow somewhat more than five seconds for a 
mile, and the distance may be ascertained. 
Thus, say the number of seconds is twenty, 
divide by five, and the result will show that the 
lightning was four miles distant. Or the dis- 
tance may be estimated by remarking the num- 
ber of beats of the pulse in the above interval, 
provided, of course, that we know the rate at 
which the pulse beats in a certain time, Ina 
French work it is stated that if the pulse beat 
six times the distance of the thunder will be 
about 30,000 feet, or five miles and a half, thus 
reckoning 5,000 feet to each pulsation. cs 

In a violent thunder-storm, when the sound 
instantly succeeds the flash, the persons who 
witness the circumstance have been in some 
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danger; when the interval is a quarter of a 
minute they are secure. 


Optical IMlusion. 


Many interesting experiments in optics might 
be suggested for our young readers, but we give 
only one. How many of them know that there 
is in the eye of every person a spot which is 
absolutely blind, and which is known to physi- 
ologists as the “‘ blind spot?” ‘To illustrate this, 
we have provided on one side of the page a 
black dot, and on the other a cross: 

T @ 
Close the left eye and look steadily with the 
right at the cross on the paper, held a foot dis- 
tant from you. Now move the paper slowly 
toward the eye, which must be kept steadily 
fixed on the cross; at a certain point the dot 
will disappear, but as the paper is brought still 

* closer it will be brought into view again. It 
results from optical principles. How many of 
our readers can explain it? 

WE give next a curious experiment which can 
easily be tried: " 

Figures Produced by Sound. 

Stretch a sheet of wet paper over the mouth 
of a glass goblet, and glue or paste the paper at 
the edges. When the paper is dry strew dry 
sand thinly upon its surface. Place the goblet 
on a table, and hold immediately above it, and 
parallel to the paper 4 plate of glass, which you 
also strew with sand, having previously rubbed 

. the edges smooth with emery powder. Draw a 
yiolin bow along any Part of the edges, and. as 
the sand upon the glass is made to vibrate, it 
will form various figures, which will be accu- 
rately imitated by the sand upon the paper} or 
if a violin or flute be played within a few inches 
of the paper, it will cause the sand upon its 
surface to form regular lines and figures. 


Girxs who wish to make a simple present to 

their parents or friends may give them 
A Book-Marker. 

This is made in the following manner: Take 
a yard and a quarter of narrow, soft ribbon, 
such as you buy for a few cents a yard, and three | 
large glass beads. The ribbon must not have 
what is called a pearl edge, as it will prevent it 
from going easily through the beads. Take a 


through the three beads successively, beginning 
always at the end of each bead that has the 
largest hole. When you have thus strung the 
three beads on the ribbon, make with your needle 
and sewing-silk a bow at each end, so that the 
beads may not slip off. You may cither have 
all the beads of the same size, or you may put a 
larger one in the middle, and smaller ones at the 
two ends. All the beads, however, should be 
of the same color. You may either match the 
beads for the color of the ribbon, or you may 
contrast red beads with green ribbon, black or 
purple beads with blue or yellow ribbon, or in 
any other way that you choose. The best beads 
‘for this purpose are the cut glass ones that you 
find in the fancy or notion stores, and of which 
you can get a string for a trifle. Sometimes you 
may buy at these stores loose beads that have 
fallen off the strings, and you can obtain a vari- 
ety of sorts for a small sum, Wax beads will 
not answer the purpose, as they are too light 
and too brittle. 

When your book-marker is made, slip the 
center bead into the middle of the ribbon, laying 
one half of it between the corner and the last 
leaf of your book, letting the center bead come 
out at the top. While you are reading, the other 
half of the ribbon may hang out over the back 
of the book, but when you leave off and wish to 
mark your place, lay it inside between the pages 
you were last reading. The lower beads and 
the two bows, will come out at the bottom. 
The weight of the beads keeps the ribbon in its 
place. No book-markers are so convenient as 
these, and they cost but eight or ten cents. It is 
best to make several, in case you have more than 
one book on hand at a time. A marker for an 
octavo volume should have a longer ribbon. A 
yard and a half will be sufficient, 

At social parties, games and plays are often 
the most entertaining part of the exercises. An 
amusing trick called 

; Go if You Can 
may be played as follows: You tell a person that 
you will clasp his hands together in such a man- 
ner that he shall not be able to‘leave the room 
without unclasping them, although you will not 
confine his feet or bend his body, or in any way 
oppose his exit. The trick is performed by 
clasping the party’s hands round the pillar of a 
large circular table or other bulky article of 
furniture too large for him to drag through the 


needle with a short piece of sewing-silk, and- 
fasten it to one end of the ribbon. Draw it+ 


doorway. 
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Pooks for Young People. 


RosaMOND Dayton. By Mrs. H. C. Gardner, 
Author of “Rosedale,” ct. 16mo. 234 pp. 
Tinted paper. $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

A simple record of a girl’s experience, told in 

a picturesque style, and forming.a varied chapter 

in human life. Orphaned by the death of her 

mother, and left only to the care of a loving 
father, Rosamond Dayton grows up self-reliant, 
keenly observant, strong-hearted as well as 
strong-minded, but never more than a good, 
sensible, even-natured woman. The quiet, con- 
templative existence of her Aunt Bertha, under 
her influence, buds and blossoms into a stirring, 

Christian life; and the religious activities of her- 

self and her aunt serve to impress the moral of 

the story that no man liveth for himself alone. 


Herty’s Hopes; or, Trust in God. By the 
Author of “ Kate Elmore,” “Village School- 
mistress,” etc. 16mo, 455 pp. $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Henry Hoyt. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 

Hetty Burton was a Sunday scholar, and was 
converted in childhood through the religious 
training received at the Sunday school and the 
impressions made by God’s own Spirit. So im- 
perceptibly she grew into a state of.gtace that 
she could scarcely have told her own experi- 
ences; but her life exhibited the fruits of the 
Christian faith. The story gives an account of 
her hopes and fears, the fortunes of her father’s 
family, her brother’s trials, her own labors, and 


closing with the reward of a peaceful conscience 
and a heart void of offense, 


LIGHT AND SHADE, By Mys, Madeline Leslie, 
Author of “Tim, the Scissors-Grinder,” “The 
Prize Bible,” ete. 6mo, 296 fp. $1.25. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden. r 
As to day succeeds darkness, and as morning 

follows night, so our life is made up of scenes 

where shade and light alternately prevail, neither 
perfect without the other. In every human his- 
tory there must of necessity be change, and the 
trials and griefs of childhood are perhaps not 
surpassed by the griefs of riper years. The 


occasion varies, but the bitterness is as keen in 
the one as the other. In this volume we have 
a girl’s life described by herself in the journal 
which she kept. The annoyances of her daily 
life are noted, and though they may be consid- 
ered trifling, to her they were real trials. Her 
heart-struggles with her natural depravity, her 
meekness, patience, and submission to the will 
of God are well described, and the results of 
the shadowed life close the volume. ‘The story 
is a good one, the teachings are pure and whole- 
some, and the spirit refreshing. 


SrorIES FROM LIFE, which the chaplain told, 
16mo. 317 PP. $1.25. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Parables are easily understood, and convey 
their moral without tedious or formal argument. 
A good illustration fastens the truth upon young 
minds, and will live in the heart and the memory 
when the didactic sermon and the well-arranged 
lecture are forgotten. To the young, nothing is 
so valuable for instruction as the story which 
explains the lesson or makes clear the difficult 
point in the problem learned. This volume 
contains a few of the later illustrations employed 
by the author in his talks with young people 
while serving as chaplain to the House of Refuge 
on Randall’s Island, New York. They did good 
service in their first utterance before a congrega- 
tion of a thousand young persons there, and 
will still teach many lessons for the conduct of 
life to those who read this book. 


Tue Story OF THE WuirE Rock Cove. With 


MMlustrations. mo, 269 pp. $1.50. Box 
ton: Henry Hoyt. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 


The story of a boy told by himself—how he 
and his cousin Aleck quarreled with each other 
on some trivial occasion; how the cousin met 
with a dreadful accident at the White Rock; 
how for a long time his life was despaired of, 
his final recovery, and the happy time which 
the boys and their friends all had with each 
other after Aleck was able to get out. It isa 
pretty tale, well told, and pervaded with a good 
spirit. ¥ 
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WanTED, A Boy with TEN PoINTs.—1. 
Honest; 2. Pure; 3. Intelligent; 4. Active; 
5. Industrious; 6. Obedient; 7. Steady; 8 
Obliging; 9. Polite; 10. Neat. One thousand 
first-rate places are open for one thousand boys 
who come up to the standard. Each boy can 
suit his taste as to the kind of business he would 
prefer. The places are ready in every kind of 
occupation. Many of them are already filled by 
boys who lack some of the most important 
points, but they will soon be vacant. One of 
them is in an office not far from where we write. 
The lad who has the situation is losing his first 
point. He likes to attend the circus and the 
theater. This costs more than he can afford, 
but somehow he manages to be there frequently. 
His employers are quietly watching to learn how 
he gets so much extra spending-moncy ; they 
will soon discover the leak in the money drawer, 
detect the dishonest boy, and his place will be 
ready for some one who is now getting ready for 
it by observing point No. 1, and being truthful 
in all his ways. Some situations will soon be 
vacant because the boys have been poisoned by 
reading bad books, such as they would not dare 
to show their fathers, and be ashamed to have 
their mothers see. The impure thoughts sug- 
gested by these books will lead’ to vicious acts; 
the boys will be ruined, and their places must be 
filled, 

Now, who will be Teady for one of these 
vacancies? Distinguished lawyers, useful min- 
isters, skillful physicians, successful merchants 
must all soon leave their places for some one 
else to fill. One by one they are reduced by 
death. Mind your ten Points, boys; they will 
prepare you to step He) vacancies in the front 
rank, Every man who Js worthy to employ a 
boy is looking for you if you have the points. 
Do not fear you will be overlooked. A young 
person having these qualities will shine as plainly 
as a star at midnight. We have named ten 
points that will go toward making up the char- 
acter of a successful boy that can easily be re- 
membered. You can imagine one on each 
finger, and so keep them in mind; they will be 
worth more than diamond rings, and you will 


never be ashamed to “show your hand.” 
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VULGAR LANGUAGE.—There is as much con- 
nection between the words and the thoughts as 
there is between the thoughts and actions. The 
latter are not only the expressions of the former, 
but they have a power to react upon the soul 
and leave the stain of corruption there. A 
young man who allows himself to use one vulgar 
or profane word has not only shown that there 
is a foul spot upon his mind, but by the utter- 
ance of that word he extends that spot and in- 
flames it, till, by indulgence, it will pollute and 
ruin the whole soul. 

Be careful of your words as of your thoughts. 
If you can control the tongue that no bad words 
are pronounced by it, you will soon be able to 
control the mind, and save that from corruption. 
You extinguish the fire by smothering it, or by 
preventing bad thoughts bursting into language. 
Never utter a word any where which you will be 
ashamed to speak in the presence of ladies or 
of the most religious man, Try this practice a 
little while, and you will soon have command 
of yourself, 


Hoip on.—Boys and girls, hold on to your 
tongue when you are just ready to swear, lie, or 
speak harshly, or use any improper word. 

Hold on to your hand when you are about 
ready to strike, pinch, scratch, steal, or do any 
improper act. 

Hold on to your foot when you are on the 
point of kicking, running away from study, or 
pursuing the path of €rror, shame, or crime. 

Hold on to your temper when you are angry, 
excited, or imposed upon, or others are angry 
about you. 

Hold on to your heart when evil associates 
seek your company and invite you to join in 
their games. 

Hold on to your good name at all times, for it 
is more valuable to you than gold, high places, 
or fashionable attire. 

Hold on to the truth, for it will serve you well, 
and do you good throughout eternity. 

Hold on to your virtue; it is above all price 
to you, in all times and places, 

Hold on to your good character, for it is and 
ever will be your best wealth. 
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A QUESTION IN ARITHMETIC.—How many 
pages of reading may be accomplished in ten 
years by devoting one hour a day to it? Try 
the experiment a few days, young friends, not to 
see how much can be got over, but how much 
can be thoroughly read so as to be understood 
and the leading ideas remembered. When it is 
known how many pages can be thus mastered 
per hour, it will bé easy to calculate how much 
will be accomplished in ten years. Perhaps in 
ciphering it out the total will prove so important 
that some thoughtful boys and girls will take the 
hint and secure the benefit of a valuable fund 
of information. Of course, it is understood that 
instructive books—travels, history, biography, 
works on natural science, etc.—shall be selected. 


Brevities.— Forgive thyself nothing and 
others much. 


The end of wrath is the beginning of re- 
pentance. 

To change and to do better are two different 
things. 

Revenge converts a little right into a great 
wrong. 


Charity gives itself rich, but covetousness 
hoards itself poor. 


He who blackens others does not whiten 
himself. 

Have the courage to acknowledge your igno- 
rance rather than to seek credit for knowledge 
under false pretenses, 

The man who returns good for evil is like a 
tree, which renders its shade even to those who 
throw stones at it, 

There is more pleasure in making others. 
happy than in seeking to be happy ourselves. 
If young and old persons would spend half their 
money in making others happy which they spend 
in dress and useless luxury, how much more 
real pleasure it would give them! 

Weigh every step that you are about to take 
whenever passions become involyed. How often 
do things assume a different aspect when they 
are fairly considered! 

As one single drop of black ink will tinge and 
pollute a vessel of crystal water, so one little 
act of faithlessness may itredeemably poison 
a whole lifetime of the purest friendship and 
confidence. 

Our lives are spent either in doing nothing to 
the purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought 
todo, We are always complaining our days are 


few, and acting as though there would be no end 
of them. 

We often sigh for opportunities of doing good, 
while we neglect the openings of Providence in 
little things, which would frequently lead to 
the accomplishment of most important use- 
fulness. 


Faceti®.—Of course, our children are not 
all of an age; one is twelve, another nine, and 
Jack, the “‘nubbin,” is five. A visitor coming 
in one day questioned the children in regard to 
their lessons. The eldest replied that she had 
to get grammar, arithmetic, geography, etc, The 
second “got” reading, spelling, and definitions. 

“ And what do you get, my little Union man?” 
was asked of Jack, who was busy “spearing” 
the cat with a wooden sword. 

“O, I gets readin’, spellin’, and spankin’; and 
I gets up in the mornin’, too !” 


A THREE-YEAR old youngster saw a drunken 
man “tacking” through the street. 

“Mother,” said he, “did God make that 
man?” 

She replied in the affirmative. The little 
fellow reflected for a moment, and then ex 
claimed, ‘I would n’t have done it.” 


A ctrRv presenting herself for a situation ata 
house “where no Irish need apply,” in answer 
to the question where she came from said, 


“Shure, could n’t ye persave by me accint that 
it’s Frinch I am?” 


A MAN very much intoxicated was sent to 
jail. ¢ 

“Why didn’t you bail him out?” inquired a 
bystander of a friend. c 

“Bail him out!” exclaimed the other, “why, 
you could n’t pump him out.” 


“rity,” said a mother to a daughter who 
had seen but four Summers, “what should you 
do without your mother ?” 

“J should put on every day just such a dress 
as I wanted to,” was the prompt reply, 


“MOTHER,” said a little boy the other day, 
“why are orphans the happiest people on 
earth?” ¢ 

“They are not; why do you ask?” 

“Because they have no mother to whip them.” 


Rep cheeks are only oxygen in another shape. 


Girls anxious to wear a pair will find them 
where the roses do—out of doors. 


\ 
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THE CHILDREN 


1869. 


‘IN THE SNOW. 


A TRUE 
ORE than half a 
century ago the 
valley of 
i Easedale, in the 
hi lake district, was 
the scene of cer- 
tain curious and 
tragical occur- 
rences, which excited much 
interest and commiseration. 
; Easedale has been described 
one of the most impressive solitudes 


Be aa the Westmoreland Mountains. Pos- 


sibly change has since come to it, but for- 


some half dozen houses were 
scattered about the floor of the valley, and 
its miniature fields and meadows were 
divided and parceled out, now by thick 
hedgerows, now by little sparkling brooks 
or “becks,” not too broad for a child to 
leap across, and now by close lines and 
groups of wild-growing birch, alder, holly, 
mountain ash, and hazel, that broke up the 
level look of the land, and cheered the 
‘Winter season by the bright scarlet of their 
berries. The humid climate gave a lawn- 
like appearance to the small fields, and a 
barrier of mountains, their heads usually 
muffled in mists, screened the valley from 
the winds, while practically they permitted 
approach to it but from one quarter—Gras- 
mere. Other access to it might be obtained 


merly only 


by miles and miles of rough walking and 
Vor. 1.—16 F 
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steep climbing over the mountains, but 
there was little to encourage enterprise and 
exertion of this description. Easedale was 
only a beautiful little valley among the 
mountains, and as a rule no one attempted 
to enter its precincts but by the pathway 
from Grasmere. : 

In this solitude dwelt George and Sarah 
Green, homely, hard-working peasant peo- 
ple, with a numerous family of young 
children. They were respected in the 
neighborhood for their industry, for the 
contentment with which they sustained 
their trying lot, and for the decency and 
propriety with which they managed to main- 
tain their children, and to send them com- 
fortably attired to the parish school at 
Grasmere. 

It was Winter time; the snow lay thick 
upon the ground. There was little to in- 
duce people to wander far from their homes 
and hearths. But life was monotonous in 
the lake district. Any small, unusual mat- 
ter in such a dearth of events was entitled 
to rank as a thing of importance. A sale 
of domestic furniture had been announced 
to take place at the house’ of some pro- 
prietor in Langdale, at a distance from the 
cottage of the Greens of about five-or Six 
miles—the journey being made by daylight, 
and the mist upon the hills not obscuring 
the foot-way. A sale was an occurrence 
of much interest thereabout. It was the 
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custom for the whole neighborhood to as- 
semble on such an occasion, not necessarily 
to make purchases, but at any rate to look 
on and take an interest in such purchases 
as might be made. The auction was re- 


garded as a kind of social rendezvous, at | 
which people separated by many miles of | 


mountain land might encounter each other, 
and interchange news and rural gossip. 
But for some such meetings the dwellers in 
the different valleys of the district might 
not have heard of each other for months, 
perhaps years. Then open house was kept 
at these sales. The owner of the property 
was at home to all comers, and was well 
pleased to see as large an attendance as 
possible, They might be buyers or they 
might not; still it was well known that 
prices were higher when the assembly was 
numerous than when the company was 
limited, and hospitality was the order of 
the day. The auctioneer was in general a 
humorist, combining business and pleasure, 
helping the sale and forcing up the prices 
by his jests, seldom very new or very re- 
fined, but still in a way apposite and popu- 
lar, and setting a notable example in his 
constant recourse to the good cheer the 
host of the day had set upon the table. 

It was to attend a sale of this kind the 
Greens had journeyed from their cottage. 
They probably would not have withheld 
their presence for any consideration. It 
would have been unneighborly to have 
staid away. They would, perhaps, have 
affronted their friends by so doing, to say 
nothing of depriving themselves of much- 
prized entertainment; but it was long past 
sunset when the auction had concluded, 
and the time arrived for general separation. 
The Greens were lowly people, and their 
presence was not much regarded. It did 
not appear that they had made any pur- 
chases. They were, probably, whatever 
their needs or desires might have been, 
without the means of Satisfying them; and 
there were more important people—bidders 
and competitors for the different lots, natu- 
rally occupying the attention of the assem- 


bly. Only it was remembered afterward 
that remonstrances had arisen from various 
quarters as to the intention of the Greens 
to retrace their path of the morning, and 
to descend into Easedale over the mount- 
ains above Langdalehead. The opposition 
to their plan was not likely to have been 
very obstinate. All the guests were busy. 


about their own departure. The meeting - 


gradually melted and dispersed—*scaled 
off,” as the Northern phrase has it. Besides, 
the Greens were mature, steady people. 

They knew the country if any body did. 
They were not to be surpassed in local in- 
formation, at any rate. Still it was said 
that they professed to follow the counsel of 
certain of their friends in regard to the 
choice of roads, and in avoidance of the 
most perilous paths. They were last seen, 
however, by the attendants at the sale quit- 
ting the rude carriage-way and making for 
the steep side of the mountain. 


Il. 


In the Green’s cottage at Easedale, by 
the side of a peat-fire, crouched their six 
children, waiting for their return. Agnes, 
the eldest of the family, was nine years old. 
The children were, of course, wholly de- 
pendent for their daily bread upon the 
labors of their parents. Let only a day 
pass, and they must inevitably be brought 
to the brink of starvation. 

For five hours, from seven to twelve, the 
children sat by the fire waiting, listening. 
At length Agnes told her brothers and 
sisters that they must go to bed. They 
obeyed, but fearfully, They could know 
little of the dangers of the hills, but they 
were not too young to read the alarm writ- 
ten upon their sister’s face. Besides, the 
strange has terrors of its own for children; 
and it was so strange that father and 
mother had not returned long since from 
Langdalehead. 

After midnight the moon rose brightly 
enough, to be clouded over presently, how- 
ever. The snow began to fall. Next morn- 


ing the ground was very thickly covered. 
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“ The poor children found themselves com: | 
pletely prisoned, cut off from all communi- 
cation with the friends who would have 
helped and comforted them in the neigh- | 


| boring cottages. A stream skirting the 
| cottage garden was too wide for them to 
leap. The wooden bridge crossing it was 
unsafe. Several planks were wanting, and 


the drifting snow concealed holes which 
would have let a child drop into the rapid 
waters below. There was no sign of 
George and Sarah Green. 

The children clung to the hope that the 


severe weather had induced them to stop 
the night at Langdale. Yet, as the day 
wore on, they were compelled to relinquish 
this hope. They knew that their parents 
of their own will would not stop so long 
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away from their home and their children. 


Their father had been a soldier, an active, 
courageous man, who, but for some dire 
calamity befalling him, would scarcely have 
failed to force his way back to his family. 
Gradually a sense, terrible enough if in- 
complete, of the awfulness of their situa- 
tion began to awake in the minds of these 
poor little ones. Yet they would seem not 
to have lost heart. Their misery did not so 
much overwhelm them as it sharpened and, 


in a measure, matured their intellectual . 


perceptions. Hour by hour they became 
more pathetically convinced that they were 
indeed orphans, that their father and mother 
were lost to them forever. 

Yet, providentially, their energy and in- 
telligence were quickened by their misfor- 
tunes—stood them in good stead at their 
direst need. They huddled together the 
second evening of their being left alone 
round their hearth-fire of peat and held a 
little family council as to what was to be 
done toward sending help to their parents, 
for a hope had occurred to them that pos- 
sibly some hovel or sheepfold upon the 
mountain-side might be sheltering the miss- 
ing ones, although they might be snow- 
bound by the heavy fall of the morning ; 
and in the next place to make known their 
situation to their neighbors in case the 
snow should continue, or should increase. 
For many days of confinement to the house 
and it was too certain they would perish of 
starvation. 

Meanwhile, the eldest sister, Agnes, 
though gravely alarmed, exerted herself to 
take all measures necessary for the welfare 
of the little community, It was vain look- 
ing out from the cottage door. On every 
side arose a barricade of snow. Yet this 
consoling thought visited the child’s mind— 
what was peril in one direction was protec- 
tion in another. No such danger threat- 
ened her little household as might have 
encompassed a desolate flock of young 
children in other parts of the country. If 
she and her brothers and sisters could not 
advance to Grasmere, on the other hand, 


the evilly disposed, the bad characters, and 
wild sea-faring foreigners, who sometimes 
entered the vale, could not get to them. 
From their neighbors there was, of course, 
nothing to fear. The neighbors of the poor 
are their friends and allies. The children’s 
greatest apprehension was that they might 
not be able to make the near dwellers 
acquainted with their situation. If this 
could but be accomplished assistance was 
certain. 

Cheered with these reflections, the little 
girl caused her brothers and sisters to kneel 
down and say their prayers, and then turned 
to accomplish every household task that 
might be of service to them in a long cap- 
tivity. First of all, upon some recollection 
that the clock was nearly going down, she 
wound it up. Next she took and scalded 
all the milk she could find in the house, so 
as to save it from turning sour. Then she 
examined the meal-chest, made some of the 
common oatmeal porridge of the country, 
but put all the children, except the two 
youngest, upon a short allowance, recon- 
ciling them to this course, and, indeed, per- 
suading them to think they were enjoying a 
treat by baking for them upon the hearth 
some thin, small cakes out of a little hoard 
of flour she had discovered. 

Next, before night came on, or more 
snow fell, she went out of doors, and, with 
the help of two younger brothers, carried 
in from the peat-stack as much fuel as 
might serve them for a week’s consump- 
tion. She then secured from the stock of 
potatoes, buried in “brackens withered 
fern—enough to make a single meal. She 
was afraid to take more, under some idea 
that, if removed, they would be spoiled by 
the heat of the cottage. Then she milked 
the cow, and succeeded, after great exertion, 
in getting down from a loft above the out- 
house enough food for the animal for one 
night at any rate. These tasks accom- 
plished—trying enough to a child of nine— 
she reéntered the warm house, barred the 
door, undressed and put to bed the smaller 
children, and then sang them to sleep. 
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The night passed and morning dawned, 
bringing little comfort with it, however. 
More snow had fallen. The barriers round 
the cottage had become more than ever 
formidable. A second and third day passed, 
little Agnes consoling her flock, and taking 
such care for their comfort as she could, 
and still calling on the children night and 
morning to say prayers for the safety of 
their parents and themselves. , 

On the fourth day the snow was found to 
have drifted. Banked up on one side, pas- 
sages were left exposed on the other. The 
wooden bridge was still hopelessly imprac- 
ticable, but, avoiding the brook, it seemed 
possible that a road might be found into 
Grasmere over certain low walls in the 
rear of the cottage. The Westmoreland 
field-walls are rudely put together without 
cement—mere stones loosely piled upon 
each other. Still they are too high for a 
child to climb over without mature assist- 
ance or very considerable exertion; but 
they are of such crazy construction that by 
the insertion and plying of a stick lever- 
fashion the stones may readily be displaced 
and the walls lowered. With the assistance 
of her brothers, Agnes was at last enabled 
to escape from the cottage, and, crossing 
the walls, to gain the Pathway into Gras- 
mere. 

In such a case the first house she came 
to was the right one to enter, The news 
the frightened child brought was sure to 
secure her a hospitable greeting and the 
warmest sympathy. Soon it was known 
throughout the vale that neither George 
nor Sarah Green had been seen by their 
children since the day of the sale at Lang- 
dalehead. The male population of Gras- 
mere at once assembled in consultation. 
Some sixty men decided upon searching the 
mountains for the missing ones. They 
divided themselves into exploring parties, 
and arranged a plan of communicating with 
each other by means of signals in the event 
of perilous mists rising or further falls of 


snow. The service was one of considera- 


ble danger. The days were short and dark, 
the mountains were thickly coated with 
snow, the searchers might easily share the 
fate of those they sought. It was neces- 
sary to depart from the usual tracks, and in 
the case of a fog, or still worse, a blinding 
snow-shower, there was much risk of their 
being themselves lost upon the mountains. 
Still there was no hesitation. It was felt 
that the poor, lost neighbors must be found 
at all costs. The men of Grasmere will- 
“ingly sacrificed their daily earnings to toil 
without recompense in quest of the unhappy 
Greens; yet day after day the exploring 
parties returned from a fruitless labor. 
Every inch of the pathway from Langdale 
to Easedale had been examined, and a large 
margin had been investigated on either 
side of it, yet the traces sought could not 
be discovered. “We ll go up day after 
day until we find them,” was the sturdy 
cry. It was necessary to extend the syS- 
tem of search. Some time had been lost 
by adhering to the opinion that the Greens 
would eventually be found at no great dis- 
tance from their proper pathway. It was 
not at first comprehended that people who 
lose their way are apt to wander miles and 
miles from the right track, and must nec- 
essarily be looked for at a wide distance 
from it. 

For some five days the search was inef- 
ectual; yet there was no flinching from its 
further prosecution. At length sagacious 
dogs were taken up, and at noonday a shout 
was heard high upon the mountains among 
dense volumes of cloudy vapor; caught up 
and repeated by bands and bands of the 
explorers, the news was conveyed from a 
distance of several miles, and, as it were, 
telegraphed to Grasmere. The bodies had 
been found. 

Iv. 

George Green was lying at the bottom 
of a precipice, from which it was plain he 
had fallen. Sarah Green was found at the 
summit of the precipice. From the posi- 
tion of the bodies it was conjectured that 


the husband had desired his wife to pause 
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for a few minutes, wrapping her meanwhile 
in his own great-coat, while he advanced 
and sought to reconnoiter the prospect, 
and, by a glimpse of some familiar object, 
rocky peak, or tarn or peat-field, make sure 
of their situation. He had probably been 
blinded by the snow-storm, or deceived as 
to the nature of the ground in front of him, 
for the precipice over which he had fallen 
was but a few yards from the point at which 
he had evidently quitted his wife. 

The surface of the snow about him was 
quite undisturbed. He had probably died 
without a struggle, it might be without a 
groan. It was remembered afterward in 
Langdalehead that on the night of the sale 
‘a furious wind had borne with it the sound 
of wild shrieks from the mountains. It 
was thought that these were the agonizing 
cries of the poor wife in her utter misery 
and desolation when it became clear to 
her, past doubt or hope, that her hus- 
band was lost to her, and that her own fate 
was sealed. Her position had been a 
frightful one. Supposing her husband to 
have suffered much ere death came to him 
at the bottom of the precipice, the sound 
of his plaints and moans must have reached 
her ears as she rested above, helpless, 
cruelly adding to her anguish. It was 
thought that she had remained stationary 
in the attitude in which her husband had 
left her, exhausted with fatigue, paralyzed 
by fear, until she had gradually perished of 
exposure. The husband and wife had kept 
together to the very point at which, he 
below the rock and she above it, their suf- 
ferings had terminated. Traces of their 
footfalls could be found in the snow, only 
half obliterated by later falls. They had 
wandered miles and miles away from the 
right path, oftentimes crossing and doub- 
ling back upon their own track. By the 
time they reached the high and remote 
rock at which death befell them, their fatigue 
_must have been excessive, and all chance 
of escape must have been over for both of 
them. They were further from home than 
when they had started from Langdale. 


They were miles from any human habita- 
tion. It was possible that some time before 
reaching the rock George Green might 
have saved himself singly had he been 
cruel enough to desert his companion. But 
it was not to be supposed that a man of 
any feeling would abandon his poor, faint- 
ing wife under such circumstances. It 
would have cheered their last moments if 
they could but have known how actively 
their sad fate would move public sympathy 
on behalf of their poor orphan children. 
The bitterest thoughts attending their final 
throes must have arisen from their doubts 
and fears as to the future welfare of their 
bereaved and helpless little ones, whom 
they were not destined to look upon again 
in this world. 

The funeral of the ill-fated man and wife 
was attended by all the dwellers in the vale. 
The poet Wordsworth wrote memorial stan- 
zas upon the occasion, beginning, 


“Who weeps for strangers? Many wept 
For George and Sarah Green; 
Wept for that pair's unhappy fate, 
Whose graves may here be seen, 


By night upon these stormy fells 
Did wife and husband roam; 
Six little ones at home had left, 
And could not find that home.” 
And concluding, 


“‘O, darkness of the grave, how deep 
After that living night— 
‘That last and dreary living one 
Of sorrow and affright | 


O, sacred marriage-bed of death ! 
‘That keeps them side by side 
In bond of peace, in bond of love 

‘That may not be untied.” 

After the funeral a distribution of the 
children took place among the wealthier 
families of the neighborhood. There was 
a generous struggle to be foremost in ren- 
dering help to the poor orphans, and even 
the humblest dwellers in the vale put in 
their claim to bear some part of the neces- 
sary expenses that had to be incurred. The 
Wordsworth family acknowledged a pecul- 
jar interest in the welfare of the children, 
and they received one of them into their 
own household. 
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On their behalf a subscription list was 
opened. The royal family were made ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case, and 
were especially interested in the story of 
the suffering children in the snow. Queen 
Charlotte and three of the royal princesses 
became contributors to the fund, and from 
thé towers of Windsor Castle came kind 


messages of inquiry concerning, and ex- | 


| most eloquent fashion. 
| have been derived the facts which are above 


pressions of sympathy with, the humble 
orphans of Easedale. Miss Wordsworth 
published a simple memoir of the unfor- 
tunate family, and De Quincy, in his “ Rec- 


| ollections of the Lakes,” has set forth the 


story at considerable length, and after his 
From these sources 


recited. 
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THE PARABLES OF NATURE. 


CHAPTER V. 


HE evidence borne by the veg- 

etable kingdom to the truth 
of revelation is so complete and 
so comprehensive that our diffi- 
culty lies not in selection but in 
rejection; there is an old royal invitation 
in our glorious volume one, to “consider 
the lilies ” in volume two; and this beauti- 
ful plant, as a type of the large family of 
the order of Ziliacee, and a tiny grain of 
wheat, will be the only two we shall have 
space for to illustrate the grand truth we 
have already exhibited in the mineral king- 
dom. 

It is reported of St. Patrick that when 
he first landed on the shores of Ireland he 
taught the people the reasonableness of the 
Trinity from the peculiar formation of the 
three-leaved shamrock, which, united on 
one stem, is triune in its formation. Could 
we choose a better living picture to illus- 
trate the declaration of the Bible that “we 
shall be changed” than is afforded by the 
lily of our garden? We placed it in the 
ground in the dreary month of November; 
the emblems of death and burial lay around 
us in every direction; and as we dug a 
grave for our bulb, how hopeless appeared 
that glorious life for which its burial there 
was a necessary preparation! A tall, living 
plant, four, five, or six feet high, bearing a 


ANOTHER LIFE. 


number of beautiful shining white flowers 
in a cluster at the top of the stem, with a 
number of lanceolate leaves surrounding it 
in a spiral direction, each flower giving out 
so strong an odor in the evening Ee to per- 
fume the air for several yards around it, 
this and a thousand more wonders from a 
simple bulb! How Striking the difference 
between the life that was and that which 
was to be! 

Let us learn a practical lesson from a 
very eloquent teacher whom we have em- 
ployed to produce a living picture for our 
subject, and who has been activel 
during the Winter hours in our own house. 
Its story is identical with that of the lily; 
both are bulbous plants, ang the phenomena 
of their lives are identical, 

Well, we take an ordinary bulb and place 
it in a glass containing about a quart of 
water; the lower part just fits into the 
upper part of the glass, and the water is 
scarcely allowed to reach the bulb; they 
tell us it is a hyacinth, and that if we let it 
alone, by the time of Spring, at the general 
resurrection of the year, we shall have a 
beautiful cluster of strongly scented flowers. 

How unreasonable and improbable all 
this appears! Do let us look a little into 
that wonderful thing; we curiously remove » 
a very small portion of the outer cuticle 
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or skin, which is of a light reddish brown 
color; the next thing we observe is a white 
mass of juicy, fruit-like matter; there are 
no leaves or flowers there that we can see, 
nothing in the infant life of the plant that 
Promises so glorious an object in its man- 
hood. Let us wait and see. 

The Winter passes on, and one after 
another a number of thread-like rootlets 
descend to the bottom of the glass; and 
look, at the head two or three bright-green 
leaf-buds begin to appear, and when the 
dear Spring-time comes, exactly four months 
after we put the bulb in its watery grave, 
we may sit and wonder as we count thirty- 
five of these thread-like rootlets completely 
filling up the glass, and drinking about one- 
third of its contents; seven bright-green 
leaves encircle a lovely stem, which is 
crowned with a rich cluster of snowy flow- 
ers strongly perfumed. Each of these 
flowers is a “living parable,? a modern 
miracle. Let us examine one with our 
microscope. To Say nothing of the mar- 
velous arrangement of cells in the tissues 
of the leaves, or the delicate formation of 
the organic parts of the plant; we can count 
four and twenty perfect flowers before we 
need the aid of our glass, each, we observe, 
containing six petals, enveloping six sta- 
mens; upon each of these stamens are a 
number of golden grains of pollen. The 
instrument discovers them to be of graceful 
form, and with it we ascertain there are no 
fewer than 2,000 on each stamen, so that 
on the whole plant there are upward of 
288,000 pollen grains, 288 petals and sta- 
mens, 7 long fleshy leaves, and 35 suckers, 
and all this from a small bulb an inch and a 
half in diameter, which four months ago 
bore about the same resemblance to this 
lovely plant that an acorn does to a great 
oak tree. 

We selected our bulb from two; where 
is the other? It should have been planted 
either in earth or water, but we put it care- 
fully away, and lo, it has untimely perished ! 
Were an inquest to be held by the lilies of 
the field upon the body of their deceased 


relative, their verdict would undoubtedly be, 
“died through want of burial!” 

Yes, it is suggestively true, “that which 
thou sowest is not quickened [made living] 
except it die.” So the volume Revelation 
declares, and so the volume Nature de- 
monstrates. 

Here is an ear of wheat grown in our 
own neighborhood. You see how unlike it 
is to ordinary wheat; it was the produce 
of one grain brought from the royal tombs 
of Egypt, where a number of grains were 
buried in the mummy cases several thou- 
sands of years ago with the deceased per- 
sons who were sleeping in its little com- 
pany. We have ascertained that this 
description of wheat is so prolific, and the 
soil whence originally it was brought so 
fertile, that from one single grain and its 
yearly produce, sown and resown year after 
year, for every Separate year over eight sea- 
sons, there would be produced corn enough 
to supply all the twelve hundred millions of 
human beings which are reckoned to peo- 
ple our little globe with bread, supposing 
them to eat one pound every day, for eight- 
een months—all the produce of that one 
grain! F 

This is supposing the produce to be all 
good grain, and the rate of increase one 
hundredfold per year; but the harvests in 
the East are often double in the year, and 
our own native land, in one instance this 
splendid season, has produced ears of 
wheat containing one thousand grains, the 
produce of one tiny seed. How very mar- 
yelous and how suggestive is all this! 

Think, too, of the four thousand years’ 
sleep of the plant; the vital principle being 
preserved all through that long period. 
Nations have perished, and ancient dynas- 
ties have all passed away, but the living 
plant slept through it all, to bud, and bloom, 
and bring forth fruit in its new life, when it 
was more vigorous and prolific than ever, 
And then look at the dissimilarity between 
the seed an the plant; the one is a little 
white soft substance enveloping the baby 
plant, or “germ,” as it is called, intended 
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to supply the infant with food until it is 
strong enough to go in search of it itself; 
the other is a mysterious compound of long, 
green, fleshy leaves, built up on an exqui- 
site skeleton or frame-work of flint, while 
the tall, well-varnished stem and each of 
the grains are all protected by the same 
mineral. 

“So also is the resurrection of the dead: 
it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power; it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body.” Truly it is a 
“mystery,” but who that patiently observes 
the works of the Great Author in volume 
the second, or the book of Nature, can 
doubt the truth of his sayings in volume 
the first, the book of Revelation. 

And, then, we said this mysterious proc- 
ess was very suggestive too. I feel within 
me now desires which I know can never be 

tified, lawful desires such as the wisest 
and best of men have felt. I want new 
organs of vision, that I may behold the 
works of the Almighty more distinctly; I 
would possess superior organs of locomo- 
tion that, with the speed of Gabriel, I might 
fly from one world to another. And I have 
spiritual wants, too; well, now, do not the 
wonderful processes which I see going on 
in nature every-where suggest to me that 
after this first state of my being is over all 
these desires shall be more than gratified, 
when, in my «spiritual body,” with refined 
senses, and sublimated faculties and affec- 
tions I shall “sce God,” and swell the 
number of that heavenly host who, fond 
of activity, are employed as “ministering 
spirits” sent on royal errands, traveling in 
the greatness of their strength from one 
star to another. ’ 

Yes, the whole universe is one grand 
parable ; our little globe with all its marvels 
js a sacrament, an outward and visible sign 
of something higher, and grander, and 
holier. The life that is is a pledge of 
something better, and when we read of the 
rich man being in hell, seeing through a 
great gulf into the kingdom of heaven, and 
hearing the music of its spheres, and plead- 


ing with a saint in glory, be it metaphor or 
not, let us be very sure the author of the 
Divine story would have us receive it as a 
comment upon that other Scripture, ‘it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
Then never let us look on a lily, as, 
robed in its snowy surplice, it stands up in 
the calm Summer evening to preach, with- 
out an open ear; never let us walk through 
the fields of corn when the harvest has 
come, and the tall, full ears are ripe for the 
reaper, without considering our latter end; 
and never let us look upon the seed sown 
in “dishonor” without hopefully looking to 
the “glory” in which it i8 to be raised; and 
then we shall learn from these two types 
of the vegetable kingdom what we have 
already learned from the stones of the 
earth— 
“There is no death; what seems so is transition; 


‘This life of mortal breath is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portals we call death.”” 


CHAPTER VI. 
PASSING THROUGH THE WATERS. 


The animal kingdom abounds with illus- 
trations of resurrection life, and the meta- 
morphoses of insects have supplied material 
for higher truths for thousands of years ; 
why else do we see a butterfly sculptured 
on the Egyptian tombs? Placed there as 
seed-corn was, as shown in our last chapter, 
it prefigured the sleep of what we call! 
“death” and the awakening afterward. 

“Do you not perceive that we are cater- 
pillars, born to form the angelic butterfly ?” 
asked an Italian poet. 

The Greek word for the human soul and 
butterfly is one and the same; without a 
Divine revelation the heathen studied the 
phenomena of nature, and anticipated the 
bringing of life and immortality to light; 
and we can never err in the study of God’s 
works, for they are the very best illustra- 
tions of his written Word. 

Look at that curious builder through the 
glass walls of a busy hive; the chief busi- 
ness of its life is to collect material for 
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food, that the royal offspring of the colony 
may be provided for when the cold season 
precludes its going in search of more. 
What admirable contrivances exhibit them- 
selves in the structure of its body for the 
performance of its work! Its tongue is 
curiously fashioned, forming a brush to 
sweep up the pollen from the corolla of 
flowers, and a pair of trowels, and a couple 
of cutting-blades with which it probably 
constructs its waxen cell; in its hinder legs 
are two pockets with “patent” fastenings, 
which contain a large amount of food, and 
on its wings are about nineteen hooklets, 
which fasten one wing to another to in- 
crease the surface of the sails when the 
zrial voyager is laden with sweets, and 
when additional power is requisite to buoy 
it in the air; yet once it was a grub, a tor- 
pid and apparently lifeless thing, which, 
when cut open, appeared to consist of noth- 
ing but pulp. 

Look at that merry gnat dancing in the 
sunbeam ; its beautiful plume on each side 
of its head stands up in gladness as it 
looks out upon the world with its glorious 
eye—no, not “eye” but eyes, for it has 
several thousands, and yet the sphere which 
contains them appears but as one, and what 
mortal tongue can describe its wonders ? 
When we speak of gold, and emerald, and 
rubies the language is too weak to picture 
the phenomena of those beautiful eyes; its 
wings are covered with the most elaborate 
feathers, and its body dressed with multi- 
tudinous scales; it builds a boat of eggs, 
and, launching’ it on the lily-leaf of the 
stream, or the water-tank near our houses, 
leaves a family of two or three hundred to 
perpetuate its name; yet once it was a wrig- 
gling, wingless, legless larva; its life was 
employed in devouring the small fry of the 
waters at the bottom of which it lived. 
Yes, “water.” Now it cleaves the warm 
air with its feathery wings, but then it 
groped its dark way in the mud of the 
stream; but on that bright morning, when 
the time for its “change” had “come,” it 
crawled instinctively to the top of the reed, 


and slowly emerging from its aqueous tomb, 
it rose a thing of beauty and wonder, bask- 
ing itself in the sunbeam, and rejoicing in 
the newness of its resurrection life. 

Look, again, at that female warrior, clad, 
as it would appear, in burnished steel, 
whose long, blue body glitters in the sun, 
busy self amid the bushes growing by 
the river’s brink; what perfection in its 
two pairs of gossamer sails with which it 
skims the surface of the water or cleaves 
the air above! Their weight and thickness 
is incalculably little, their texture exqui- 
sitely fine, their purpose admirably com- 
plete. Stretching from side to side are air- 
tubes of wonderful construction, which, 
while they strengthen and sustain the filmy 
surface, become inflated with air, and buoy 
the creature aloft, enabling it to dart in 
every direction swifter than a bird can fly. 
Look at its wonderful head with two enor- 
mous spheres, filled with shining points, 
not half the size of that of the finest needle. 
There are twenty-four thousand of them; 
they are all exquisitely perfect eyes, con- 
structed on the true principles of optics, 
having each, mind you, a separate cornea, 
with an optical tube in which is a layer of 
black pigment, to prevent confusion of 
image as pictures of the outer world are 
conveyed, through the optic nerve at which 
these myriads of eyes meet, to the crea- 
ture’s brain. 

Look again at its work; it is, we were 
going to say, “anxiously”—and what other 
word will do ?”—employed elaborating a 
secure habitation for a large family whom 
it is never to see, knowing they will be the 
objects of destruction by the terrible ich- 
neumon fly, and it desires, therefore, to 
leave them so well provided for that the 
enemy shall fail in their discovery. A pair 
of elaborate saws at the end of its long 
body, in two perfect sheaths, in which they 
are safely carried when not in use, and 
which are constantly cleansed by a set of 
brushes whose hairy tufts are close at 
hand, cut first a vertical slit and then a 
horizontal one in the leaf of the rush, and 
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there the brood are invisibly and securely 
housed, and when the warm sun hatches 
‘the tiny eggs, the quaint little grubs which 
come from them are close at home, for, 
crawling downward, they find the element 
which, death to their mother, is life to 
themselves. 

Yes, these are some of the wonderful 
things in the story of the life of a dragon- 
fly; and yet once it was a subtile larva, 
whose chief protection was a strong, horny 
mask, which it put out or drew in accord- 
ing to the company it kept; water was its 
element then, air now. The whole physical 
character of its body has gone through a 
mighty process, and when its “change” 
came, and it passed through the river with 
a struggle for life, it broke through its cell 
and danced in the sunbeam in full enjoy- 


-ment of resurrection glory. 


Who that has kept silkworms can have 
forgotten the practical lessons of life, death, 
and resurrection taught in’ the process 
through which the larva, pupa, and image 
have to pass? The larva, or, as the name 
implies, “mask,” or caterpillar, hides the 
future life from view; “pupa” signifies the 
“mummy ”-like appearance which that in- 
termediate state of being represents; and 
the “image” is the “perfect image ” of the 
insect, and we call it a “moth.” 

But to talk of a worm weaving its own 

silken shroud out of its own stomach; of 
the delicate skin of its long, insected body 
becoming the hard outer case of its mummy 
coffin; of the Curious process which is 
oing on as, without food throughout the 
dark Winter months, it lies in a torpid 
state; of the mighty change when, one day, 
we look upon the grub and find it a broken 
shell, and observe up in the corner of the 
box in which we had inclosed it, carefully 
preserved in bran, an exquisitely formed 
moth, with downy breast and figured wings, 
upon which had been counted 400,000 
feather-like scales and branched antenna, 
and 6,200 eyes too glorious to describe—to 
talk of this ! 

Ah, no! the age of miracles has not 


passed away. Every separate insect ista 
living parable, a modern miracle; and just 
the same relation which the one stage of 
being bore to the other in the “worm,” so 
do they in the man. Our life is threefold; 
there is a trinity in every thing; life, death, 
and immortality make up the triangle of 
man’s being, even as body, soul, and spirit 
make up the phenomena of his life. But 
only think of that brief moment when the 
creature is passing from its chrysalis life to 
that of the perfect moth! Could it only 
speak to us audibly, as well as it does para- 
bolically, how would it express its surprise 
as the glories of a new world burst upon 
its new senses, and when it looked upon 
the broken shell in which for so long® it 
had been confined, what expressions of 
amazement would be heard as it contem- 
plated ,the mightiness of the metamor- 
phosis! 

Yes, it is parabolic teaching; it is Nature 
proclaiming to every heart not hardened by 
sin, and to every ear upon whose vestibule 
the grand old word “Ephphatha” is in- 
scribed, that “there is no death ;? and has 
it not been given in the highest form of 
animal being, the great human family itself, 
to lead us a step higher, so that we have 
something more than poetic illustration to 
teach us the mighty truth we learned figu- 
ratively from an insect? Let me tell you 
one among many others, 

In a sad, sick room a few months since a 
little girl lay dying. Continued fever ter- 
minated in wild delirium, and as the last 
scene was introducing the messenger who 
had come to strike the blow, parental eyes, 
already red with weeping, could meet that 
scene no longer; but, on passing to another 
room to “weep there,” in her old, familiar 
tone, and in her right mind, the dying child 
exclaimed, “ Mother!” and one word more 
told all that was Passing, for it was 
“heaven!” and that spirit passed through 
the river of death to the shore of a better 
land. 


* Insects live in the pupa or mummy form from a few 
weeks to several years, 
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NEVER mind a pinch, boy, Mind it fits the cleft, boy, 
Never mind a pinch, Firm, and tight, and strong ; 
Set the wedge the closer— Ne’er to worthy labor 


Heroes never flinch! Did indolence belong. 


How the Children Saved Nuremberg. 


What if frequent effort | See, the rift grows wide, boy, 
Frequent failure seems ? | Deeper sinks the wedge, 

| There ’s your sturdy block, boy, 
| Split from edge to edge! 

| Then never mind a pinch, boy, 


From narrowest mountain springlet 
The mountain torrent streams, 
Then lift the mallet high, boy, 


Strike it like a man; Labor while you can, 
Never mind your marbles, Fit your wedge the closer, 
Labor while you can. And strike it like a man, 
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HOW THE CHILDREN SAVED NUREMBERG. 


Hexp, Heaven! the vengeful [ussites As the sweet pabes stand trembling 
Before our gates appear— | Before that man of fear, 
The grim, remorseless Hussites, | They join in an entreaty 


A whole land’s dread and fear. Right pitiful to hear; 


“O, mercy! mercy!” cry they, 


And Ziska’s drum, shrill beating, 
Weeping and sobbing all, 


Leads on that stern, wild host ; 
With Ziska’s skin ’t is covered, 
And swayed by Ziska’s ghost. Before the chief they fall. 
Procopius sends quick glances 
To note his soldiers’ will ; 
Hushed is the cry for battle, 
The rage for slaughter still, 


Procopius hath sworn vengeance ; 
With sword and blazing fire, 
He comes to wreak upon us 
The Taboritish ire, 


Now broods o’er all the city 
A dread despair and woe; 
O, who to sue for mercy, 
To the Hussite chief will go? 


Come to this feast of mine, 
Eat of these ripe, red cherries, 


‘The bugles peal forth merrily, 
The pipes and cymbals ring, 
And in the fresh, green meadow 

The children dance and sing. 


«Send our dear little children,” 
A woman’s Voice breathes low ; 
‘And to the stern Procopius 
The innocents must go, 
To sweet, Bohemian music 
The little feet keep tune, 
Till o’er the eastern hill-tops 


ach mother decks her darling 
‘A lamb for sacrifice, | 
While men’s cheeks pale with terror, 
And tears fill father-eyes, | 


A white flag borne before them, 
They march out pair by pair— 

Out through the city’s Portals, 
Out from home’s loving care. 


“Go, little ones, in glee, 
And as the gates are Opened 
, Shout loudly, ‘Victory p ? 
As now, with smiling faces, 
The little ones depart, 
The Taboritish leader 
Says from his softened heart, 


‘And mother-hearts go with them, 
And anguished mother-prayers, 

But God’s protecting angels 
Are round them unawares, 

All robes of snow-white wearing, 
They pass on silently, 

Each in his small hand bearing 
Citron and rosemary, 


But not in deadly fray ; 


Has shown his might to-day.” 


Be ” he F 
“ Rise up,” he says, “ dear children, 


And drink this sparkling wine,” 


Peeps up the bright, new moon. 


“Go home, now,” cries Procopius, 


“Soldiers, we have been conquered, 


God, through these little children, 
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And then with clasped hands, kneeling, 
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THE YOUTH’S RECOMPENSE. 


CHAPTER I. 


\\\ OWN deep in a secluded valley, 
) surrounded by a chain of hills 
whose summits were crowned 
by wide-spreading oaks and 
beeches, lay the little village of 
Birkenrode. Huge columns of smoke ris- 
ing from the adjacent forest told the traveler, 
when even miles away, that coal burning 
was the principal occupation of its dwellers. 

The most skillful collier of all this region 
was one Willebrand, a robust, jovial old 
fellow. Always happy and merry, he went 
singing to his work in the morning, and 
singing he came home at night. While 
he was at work in the forest his wife, a 
good, gentle woman, managed things at 
home, and tried to keep in check three 
roisterous, stalwart boys, who were always 
overflowing with fun and mischief. This 
was no easy matter, and the poor woman’s 
righteous soul was yexed from day to day 
at the wild pranks and breakneck exploits 
of these three young rascals. 

None of their young comrades were so 
strong or fearless as they. Not one could 
run so swiftly, or climb so high, or jump so 
far; in swimming, leaping, and wrestling 
none could approach them, and, alas! in 
torn clothes and scratched hands and faces 
their poor mother knew to her sorrow that 
they had no equals, 

Yet, though the very spirit of mischief 
dwelt in these three incorrigibles, all the 
villagers loved them, for they were -kind- 
hearted little imps, brimming over with 
good nature, and always ready to oblige. 

If a neighbor said to Wolfgang, the eld- 
est, “I am obliged to leave home to-night, 
will you not watch with my sick child?” the 
boy would go cheerfully and watch until 
dawn by the little sufferer, caring for it ten- 
derly as a mother. 


2 THE COLLIER’S FAMILY. 
BX 


If one said to Christoph, the second, “I 
have left my ax in the forest and have no 
time to go for it,” Christoph would bound 
away like a wild deer and give himself no 
rest until the forgotten ax was restored to 
its owner. And Hans, the youngest of the 
three brothers, was just as réady to doa 
kindness to others. 

When the eldest of these three young 
athletes was twelve and the other two 
eleven and nine respectively, they went 
early one morning down to the trout-brook 
fishing. Just as Wolfgang was drawing a 
magnificent trout out of the water, heavy 
footsteps were heard, the bushes parted, 
and a great, strong man with an ax on his 
shoulder appeared. He wore a blouse of 
coarse, dark linen, trousers of the same 
material, a broad, leathern girdle around 
the waist, and heavy wooden shoes. The 
face of the man was not really handsome, 
for time had furrowed it. Still it was a 
pleasing face, for goodness and cheerfulness 
were stamped upon it. 

“Ho, you young rascals!” he cried, 
“throw down those fishing-lines and come 
with me into the forest. I have let you be 
idle long enough; now you must go to 
work and earn your living.” 

“Father,” said Wolfgang, so intent upon 
his prize that he did not look up, “if we 
go to work to-day you can’t have any fish 
for supper. You would n’t make us throw 
our lines aside now when we ’re having 
such splendid luck. Just look here!” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” said the father; “that’s 
a pretty good haul.” 

“And there are plenty more where this 
fellow come from,” cried Wolf. “To-mor- 
row, if you say so, we ’ll go to work; but 
leave us in peace to-day.” 

“Very well,” said Willebrand; “but if 
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you ’re not on hand bright and early to- 
morrow morning I’ll know the reason why.” 
Then, with powerful strides, he turned 
toward the forest. 

The boys fished until noon; then they 
concluded to leave off, for three reasons: 
they had caught fish enough; they were 
hungry; and they must carry their father 
his dinner. Having eaten very heartily of 
the smoking potato-soup that was awaiting 
them at home, they started out with a 
covered pail filled with the same for their 
father. 

They could not miss him. He was always 
to be found where the coal-pit was the 
greatest and the smoke rose highest. He 
greeted the boys with a pleasant smile, and, 
having seen that his coal-pit was in order, 
threw himself down on the soft moss under 
the shadow of a branching oak to eat his 
dinner. 

“Well, boys,” he said, «you have been 
long enough coming. But never mind; 
the greater the hunger the better the feast. 
Let me see what you have brought.” 

The boys reached him the pail, and, tak- 
ing off the cover, he exclaimed, “Ah, ha! 
potato-soup ! that will taste good. But 
bring me my plate and spoon; they are 
there in the little hut.” 

The three boys bounded off as if they 
were running OM @ Wager. Each would 
have the triumph of bringing the plate and 
spoon to his dear father, Wolfgang had 
the longest legs and returned jubilant, wav- 
ing the plate and spoon aloft as tokens of 
victory. As the old man saw the sad, mor- 
tified expression of the two younger boys 
he could but laugh, yet he tried to comfort 
ae mind,” he said; “Wolf has the 
advantage, because he is the oldest and the 
greatest scapegrace of you all. Now sit 
down, and while I am eating tell me what 
the mother has been doing at home, and 
how many fishes you caught.” 

The boys gave the desired information, 
and the father, while with great satisfaction 
he ate his potato-soup, said: “It is a great 


pleasure to eat our simple food, when hard 
work has given us a good appetite. There 
are beyond these mountains people who have 
so much money that, year in and year out, 
they never do a thing themselves, but let 
other people wait upon them. When they 
rise in the morning their+breakfast is all 
ready. They drink coffee with sugar and 
cream, or tea or chocolate, and eat all kinds 
of rich food. Then, perhaps, they take a 
short walk, or go riding on horseback or in 
a magnificent carriage. Then they go home 
and take a second breakfast, at which there 
is every delicacy. Then they kill time the 
best way they can until dinner, where there 
are more dishes than I can name, some- 
times six, eight, or more different ones at a 
single meal. Then balls, visits, and com- 
panies fill up the time until supper. 

“These great people think they enjoy 
themselves, but it is not so. They drift 
uselessly through the world, living only for 
the present. I tell you that people with 
nothing to do can not be happy. Who do 
you think enjoys life best, these grand 
folk, with all their luxuries, or I with my 
potato-soup? Which tastes the best, their 
food or mine ?” 

“What a question that is, father! ex- 
claimed Wolf. “Of course baked meats 
and pastry must taste better than our meal- 
broth and soups.” 

“There you are mistaken, my boy. In 
the first place, these people have become 
so accustomed to dainties that they do not 
enjoy them; in the second, they eat with- 
out appetite. How should a man have an 
appetite if he does not work? Hunger, 
child, is the best sauce. I have all my life 
worked hard, and eaten my simple meals 
with great relish. If you Should ‘ever live 
in a great city, do not be envious of the 
rich. A man with health and a good con- 
science need envy no living soul. Now, 
boys, as the dinner-pail is empty, you can 
take it home. Take care that in some 
of your wild pranks you do not stave it in 
pieces.” 

“ Good-by, father!” cried the boys as 
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they bounded off like young deer. Old 
Willebrand went again to his work with 
strong arms and a cheerful heart. At sun- 
set he flung his ax over his shoulder 
and hastened home through the darkening 
forest. He was content with himself and 
the whole world. He had done his duty, 
and God had blessed the work of his hands. 
As he walked under the arching branches 
of the forest, it was to him as if he trod in 
a great temple of the living God. All 
around was still and peaceful; and, while 
he admired God’s beautiful creation, his 
heart unconsciously went up in praise to 
him. 

Before he reached the village his three 
boys came springing out to meet him, 
dancing and hopping around him, and each 
pushing the other aside, so as to be first to 
seize his rough hand. The fortunate one 
walked proudly by the old man’s side, heed- 
less of the shoves and pokes of his envious 
brothers. Had he not the place of honor, 
won by his own skill and valor? 


CHAPTER II. 
COUSIN FRITZ. 


Upon the oaken table, covered with a 
coarse, but white cloth, stood a burning 
lamp, a dish of delicious trout, and another 
of potatoes. The collier’s family, with bowed 
heads and folded hands, sat around the 
table, and Wolf said the usual grace : 

“Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest, 
And let this food to us be blest.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips 
when a timid knock was heard at the door. 
“Come in,” said the father; and a pretty 
boy of some eleven years entered the room. 
Long, blonde locks surrounded his head, 
a pair of clear, blue eyes lighted up his 
pleasant face, and his cheeks wore the glow 
of perfect health. The boy was elegantly 
built, and, with his slender, graceful figure, 
he formed a striking contrast to Wille- 
brand’s great, robust urchins. 

“Are you the collier Willebrand?” he 
asked, timidly. 


“Yes, my son,” was the reply; “and 
who are you?” 

The lad made no answer, but handed a 
letter to the collier’s wife. 

“We will finish our supper,” said Wille- 
brand; ‘then, wife, you can read the letter. 
Are you not hungry, my little fellow ?” 

“Indeed I am,” replied the boy. “I have 
eaten nothing since morning.” 

“Draw your chair right up to the table, 
child, and take supper with us.” 

Fritz was only too glad to accept the in- 
vitation. He ate with that sharp hunger 
and perfect satisfaction, known only to 
youth and health, seeming to forget all else 
save the delicious trout and potatoes to 
which he was bountifully helped by Frau 
Willebrand. Meanwhile the whole family 
were scanning him from head to foot, and 
the three boys were puzzling their small 
brains greatly with the momentous question 
who this new guest might be. Had he 
come down from the clouds he could not 
have been an object of greater wonder. 
The mother could not take her eyes from 
the boy’s face: it seemed familiar to her, 
and still she did not remember that she had 
ever seen him before, 

At last the meal was over, and Wille- 
brand said: “Now, mother, read your let- 
ter, and tell us who this little fellow is.” 

Frau Willebrand read the letter, and 
then, springing from her chair, she cried: 
“Why, this is my little nephew Fritz, my 
poor sister’s son!” 

She embraced the boy, covering his face 
with kisses. The three boys sprang up 
and seized his hand, and the father said: 
«Children, I guessed who this little fellow 
was as soon aS I saw him.” He is the very 
image of his mother. Come here, my son, 
and give meakiss. You are welcome under 
my roof.” ; 

Little Fritz went up to the old man, who 
gave him a right ‘hearty and fatherly kiss 
upon the mouth. “Now, wife,” he said, 
“what more is there in the letter ?” 

Frau Willebrand began to cry. “I must 
speak with you alone, dear husband,” she 
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replied. ‘There are very heavy tidings in 
the letter, and I am greatly troubled.” 

“What the’ dear God sends we must 
bear without a murmur,” said the husband. 
“But let us go into the other room. There 
you can open your heart to me.” 

Then Willebrand rose, lighted a candle, 
and telling the boys to get acquainted with 
their little cousin, while he left them alone 
for awhile, he led his wife into the little 
sitting-room and closed the door. 

“Now, wife,” he said, “we are alone; 
tell me what troubles you.” 

“My poor sister is dead,” said the wife, 
sobbing, “and she has left nothing in the 
world but this little boy. Upon her death- 
bed she wrote me this letter, begging me 
to take the child and rear him as one of my 
own. You know that her husband died 
years ago, and that she had no relatives in 
the world but us. What shall we do ?” 

The troubled wife ceased speaking, and 
tears ran down her cheeks, The husband 
said consolingly: “Do not grieve for the 
death of your dear sister. The Lord has 
taken her, and it is well with her in the 
heavenly kingdom. For the boy we will 
care as if he was our own, There have 
been five of us; there will now be six. He 
shall be henceforth as our own son.” 

The wife fell upon her husband’s neck 
and said; “Dear, good man, the Lord will 
reward you for what you do for this poor 
child. Your words have lifted a heavy 
burden from my heart, for I could not bear 
to think of sending the dear boy out into 
the wide world.” 

«Why should you have thought of such 
a thing ?” exclaimed the good man, greatly 
shocked at the very idea, “Did you take 
me for a heathen or a Turk? Are we not 
Christian people? Has not the dear Lord 
Jesus said: ‘Be ye also merciful, even as 
your Father in heaven is merciful?? And 
_do you think that I would send forth this 
boy, whom your dying sister laid upon your 
heart? No, no, dear wife; God would not 
look upon such a deed with gracious eyes. 
The child shall be dear and precious to me 
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as my own; my house shall be to him like 
that of his own parents. Now, dry your 
tears, and let the boy tell us all about his 
journey.” 

The father and mother found the boys 
chatting together like young magpies. Fritz 
listened with sparkling eyes as his cousins 
told him what nice times they had roving 
over the hills and through the forests, climb- 
ing the highest trees, hunting birds’-nests, 
chasing squirrels, going a fishing, building 
snow-houses and sliding down hill in Winter, 
leaping, wrestling, and running, and playing 
all kinds of games with the village boys. 
Fritz, in his turn, told them of the great 
cities he had passed through on his journey, 
of the wonderful sights and throngs of people 
he had seen there, and of a hundred other 
things they had never heard of before; to 
all which recitals these simple country lads 
listened in open-mouthed wonder. 

Father Willebrand seated himself in his 
great leather-cushioned arm-chair, called 
the boys around him, and said: “ Listen to 
me, boys. Fritz is your own cousin ;_ his 
father and mother are dead, and he is 
going to live with us. I want you to look 
upon him as a brother. But Jet me tell 
you, Wolf, and Christoph, and Hans, if you 
think you can thrash and knock little Fritz 
around, as you do the village boys, I’ll 
soon take this conceit out of you. Your 
new brother is not so large and strong 
as you, and you must play gently with him. 
I know that you would never harm him 
in earnest, but you must have sense enough 
to see that you can ’t beat and knock him 
around in sport, as you do each other:. 
Promise me that you will not.” 

“Yes, father, yes !” cried the three rough: 
fellows, full of glee. «We promise.” 

“And I,” added Wolfgang, “vyill see that 


§ ig 
Christoph and Hans keep their promise. 


Any body that gives Fritz a knock gets two 
from me. Remember that, boys.” 

All laughed heartily at this, and gave 
their hands to the new brother. “We will 
all love you, and be kind to you,” they 
said, , 
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So the bond was closed, and the father 
was rejoiced to see that the former brotherly | 
unity was in no way disturbed. Then he | 
turned to Fritz and asked him to tell all | 
about his journey. ] 

Fritz said: “After my poor mother’s | 
death I wept day and night, and no one 
could comfort me. A kind neighbor’s family 
took me home, and were very good to me. 
They told me not to cry, and said that | 
the dear God would care for me. After 
a while I became more cheerful. I thought 
that God had taken my mother; and if, as 
they told me, she was up in heaven with 
him, and very happy, I must not cry any 
more. The good people who had taken me 
home had no children, and I thought they 
would keep me for their own little boy. 
They told me one day that they would be 
glad to have me live with them, but they 
were very poor. They said that all my 
mother had left would only pay the ex- 
penses of her sickness and funeral; and 
then they gave me the letter I brought you. 
They said she wrote it a few days before 
she died, and they told me that you were 
good people, and would take care of me as 
if I was your own son. 

“When I heard how far away you lived 
I cried a great deal. I wanted to stay 
where I was, and I was afraid to go so far 
out into the world, among strange people. 
But they found a man who was coming 
in his own wagon to the town five miles 
from here. He was a good man, and said 
he would take me with him for nothing. 
When I bade my kind friends good-by I 
could hardly speak for sobs; and the first 
day of my journey I cried all the time. 
But the man was very good to me. When- 
ever he stopped at an inn he brought me 
something to eat; and if I had been his 
own child he couldn’t have taken better 
care of me. When we stopped at a town 
he led me by the hand through the great, 
wide streets, and pointed out to me all the 
fine houses and beautiful things; but the 
rivers, and mountains, and forests, and fields, 


and orchards we saw on the way were nicer 
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than the cities. He told me that the beauti- 
ful country God had made must, of course, 
be a great deal nicer than the towns that 
had been built by man. 

“When he left me he shook my hand and 
said: ‘God bless and keep you, little boy!’ 
Then he showed me the road to Birken- 
rode. It led right over a wooded mountain. 
He said the village was only five miles 
away. It was early in the morning when I 
started. The sun shone brightly, the birds 
were singing, and the grass and trees were 
all sparkling with dew. I was at first in 
very good spirits; but the road was steep 
and stony, and, before I had gone half the 
way, I felt very tired. There were no steep* 
hills around my home, and I had never 
climbed one before. I sat down under an 
oak-tree to rest and ate my luncheon, and 
pretty soon I fell fast asleep. I did not 
waken until nearly sunset. I felt so much 
afraid that I should have to pass the night 
in the woods that I sprang up and ran as 
fast as I could. I was in the thick forest, 
and it began to grow dark. -Sometimes my 
steps would frighten a timid deer or hare 
out of its hiding-place ; and_at every noise 
J heard in the bushes I trembled from feat. 
The darker it grew the more afraid I was. 
The moon rose, and, as its faint light shone 
through the trees, I imagined I saw all 
kinds of strange figures. Now it was a 
crooked, hump-backed old woman, with a 
basket swung across her shoulders; nowa 
great, tall man, with a heavy beard; nowa 
huge bird, with outspread wings, or a great 
black bear, just ready to spring upon me. 
Trying to run away from these fancied 
dangers I met real ones; for I stumbled 
against a great fallen tree, and fell into a 
ditch that lay hidden on the other side of 
it. As long as I live I shall never forget that 
awful night.” J 

« But all your troubles only came from 
foolish fear,” said uncle Willebrand. “If 
you had kept your senses about you, dear 
Fritz, you would have known that all these 
crooked old women, bearded men, birds 
and bears were nothing but trees and 
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bushes. You would have found that the 
forest has as few terrors by night as by 
day. But fear is a base, cowardly thing. 
It makes us blind and deaf, it lames our 
strength, and when courage might rescue 
us from real danger, it sometimes leads us 
to destruction.” 

“But, father,” said little Hans, timidly, 
“of what help is all the courage in the 
world against spirits and ghosts, who sweep 
nights through the woods like Hackelburg 
the hunter on his wild chase, or go riding 
through the air on broomsticks? What 
can you do against figures that have no 
body—that bullets and swords can not 
harm? ‘Tell me that, father.” 

The father laughed heartily, and said, 
“Boys, do you really believe in ghosts ? 
Who has told you all this nonsense, Hans ?” 

“Lots of people,” said Hans, “and peo- 
ple, too, who have themselves really and 
truly seen ghosts. Stephen over in the 
village says the woman in white has often 
swept by him when she came at night in 
her long, flowing robes out of the pool 
down by the brook. He says her face was 
bloodless and pale as‘ death, and her eyes 
stared horribly as she flitted past in the 
moonlight.” ‘ 

“Yes, father,” said Christoph, “I have 
often heard him tell the same story, and old 
Just declares that he has often seen Hackel- 
burg, the wild hunter.” 

« All fol-de-rol exclaimed the old man, 
laughing. “I believe, young ones, you are 
trying to frighten me, but you won’t suc- 
ceed. The story of the white woman dwn 
by the pool is only an invention of timid 
people. I have passed by the pool hun- 
dreds of times by night and day, but I have 
never seen any thing of her. But I have 
often remarked that on moonlight evenings 
a white mist slowly rises out of the water 
and floats above it in a thick cloud. It 
does indeed sometimes take a shape some- 
thing like that of a woman in long, flowing 

arments, and the timid Stephen and other 
chicken-hearted people, when passing that 
spot by night, have probably taken this 


appearance for a woman’s ghost. Fear 
lends great vividness to the imagination, 
and in their terror it was very easy for 
them to fancy hands, face, and long, wavy 
hair where there was really nothing but 
mist. This fog, which rises out of the water 
by night, is a fine mist, which exists also 
by day, but is not visible, just as the breath 
from your mouth, not seen in Summer, 
seems like a light cloud of smoke in Win- 
ter? 

“But Just and the wild hunter! You 
can’t make us believe there is nothing in 
that,” cried Christoph. 

“Yes,” said the father, “that can be just 
as easily explained. Perhaps in passing 
through the woods at night he disturbed a 
flock of crows, a pair of old owls, or a herd 
of deer, and as they rushed past the cry of 
the birds or the tramping of the deer so 
frightened him out of his senses that he 
took these innocent creatures and the tu- 
mult they made for something supernatural. 
Never believe such stories, children. They 
come either from a foolish vanity or from 
silly fears. 

“No, no, boys, I shall never believe in 
ghosts until you catch one and bring it to 
me. When I see and handle one: I will © 
believe in him. Now, Fritz, eo on with 
your story.” = 

“T have but a little more to tell,” replied 
Fritz. “TI only know that | aiabed out of 
the ditch and began to scream with all my 
might. Then I thought | saw a light a 
little way off, and ran for it and stuck fast 
in a bog. At last I got free from the bog, 
and followed the light that went dancing 
before me, now here; now there, When 1 
was so tired I could Scarcely put one foot 
before the other I heard a voice that came 
in answer to my cries. ] shouted louder 
than ever, and soon saw a man coming 
toward me. Just at the edge of the swamp 
he stopped, and beckoned me to him, I 
went gladly euough, I assure you. I be- 
lieve that his coming saved my life. 

“He led me to his little cottage, about 
half a mile away. Here his wife, a good- 
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‘ | 5 
natured old woman, took me in her arms, | said, ‘and must have traveled more than 


wiped away the sweat which ran in a little | 


brook from my forehead, and said a great 
many pitying, loving words to me. Then 
she brought me fresh water and towels, and 
gave me some supper. Nothing ever tasted 
so good to meas that black bread and milk. 
I was very tired, and so sleepy I could not 
keep my eyes open. She saw this, and 
showed me to a nice, clean bed, where I 
slept like a king. 

“When I got up in the morning I found 
that she had washed and dried my muddy 
clothes. She gave me a good breakfast, 
and the old man showed me the way to 
your house. 


“You lost your way in the woods,’ he 


the distance between the town and your 
uncle’s house. You are now no nearer 
there than when you set out. But if you 
mind what I tell you you won’t miss the 
way again. Try and get there before dark, 
and don’t go chasing round after will-o- 
the-wisps as you did last night’ 

“TI thanked the good old people for their 
kindness, and again started for your house. 
You see, I had the good luck to get here 
safely at last.” 

Soon after Fritz had ended his story the 
family retired to rest, to gain in that slum- 
ber which only attends health and a good 
conscience strength for the labors of the 
coming day. 


—————100-—___—_ 


THE JAGUAR. 


found in America, and hence 
it is called the American panther. 
It is robust, far stouter than the 
leopard, and is very strongly built. 
The body is thicker, the limbs shorter and 
fuller, and the tail scarcely reaches the 
ground when the animal is well upon its 
feet. The head is larger and rather shorter 
than that of the leopard, and the profile of 
the forehead more prominent. 

These differences of form are accompa- 
nied by differences of color and markings 
equally decisive. The general appearance 
is, at the first glance, the same in both; 
but the open roses of the leopard are 
scarcely more than half the size of those 
of the jaguar, and they all inclose a space 
of one uniform color, in which, unless in 
some rare and accidental instances, no cen- 
tral spots exist, while in the latter animal 
most of those which are arranged along 
the upper surface, near the middle line of 
the back, are distinguished by one or two 
small black spots inclosed within their cir- 
cuit. The middle line itself is occupied in 


wy HIs is the form of a leopard | the leopard by open roses intermixed with 


a few black spots of small size and round- 
ish form; that of the jaguar, on the con- 
trary, is marked by one or two regular lon- 
gitudinal lines of broad, elongated, deep- 
black patches, sometimes extending several 
inches in length, and occasionally forming 
an almost continuous band from between 
the shoulders to the tail. The black rings 
toward the tip of the latter are also more 
completely circular than the leopard. 

The jaguar is a native of South America, 
principally Paraguay and the Brazils, but it 
is said to have been found from the south- 
ern extremity to the Isthmus of Darien. 
The boa-constrictor is its mortal enemy. 
Humboldt thus describes the nocturnal life 
of the jaguar in his journals, written on 
the spot: “A striking evidence of the im- 
penetrability of particular parts of the for- 
est is afforded by a trait, related by an 
Indian, of the habits of the large American 
tiger, or panther-like juguar. While in 
the Llanos of Verinas and the Meta, and 
in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, the intro- 
duction of European cattle, horses, and 
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mules, has enabled the beasts of prey to | the dense forests around the sources of the 
find an abundant subsistence, so that since 
the first discovery of America their num- 
bers have increased exceedingly in those 
extended grassy steppes, their congeners in 


| Orinoco lead a very different and far less 
easy life. In a bivouac near the junction 
of the Cassiquaire with the Orinoco, we 
had the misfortune of losing a large dog. 


THE JAGUAR, OR AMERICAN PANTHER. 


to which we were much attached, as the 
most faithful and affectionate companion 
of our wanderings. Being still uncertain 
whether he had actually been killed by the 
jaguars, a faint hope of recovering him in- 
duced us, in returning from the mission of 


; Esmeralda through the swarms of mos- 
quitoes by which it js infested, to spend 
another night at the spot where we had so 
‘Jong sought him in vain, We heard the 
‘cries of the jaguar, probably the very indi- 
' vidual which we suspected of the deed, 
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extremely near to us, and as the clouded sky 
made astronomical observations impossible, 
we passed part of the night in making our 
interpreter repeat to us the accounts given 
by our native boat’s crew of the tigers of 
the country. The black jaguar was, they 
said, not unfrequently found there; it is 
the largest and most blood-thirsty variety, 
with the black spots scarcely distinguish- 
able on its deep-brown skin. It lives at the 
foot of the mountains of Maraguaca and 
Unturan. One of the Indians of the Duri- 
mund tribe then related to us that jaguars 
are often led, by their love of wandering 
and by their rapacity, to lose themselves in 
such impenetrable parts of the forest that 
they can no longer hunt along the ground, 
and live, instead, in the trees, where they 
are the terror of the families of the mon- 
keys.” 

The proprietor of a farm told Humboldt, 
when visiting a small farm, the Conuco of 
Bermudez, opposite the Risco del Cuchi- 
vano, that the latter, or crevice, was in- 
habited by jaguars. They passed the day 
jn caverns, and roamed around human hab- 
itations at night. Being well fed, they grew 
there to the length of six feet. One of 
them had, during the preceding year, de- 
voured a horse belonging to the farm. He 
dragged his prey, on a fine moonlight night, 
across the savanna to the foot of a silk 
cotton-tree of an enormous size. The 
groans of the dying horse awoke the slaves 
of the farm, who went out armed with 
lances and long-bladed knives. The jaguar, 
crouching over his prey, calmly waited their 
approach, and fell only after a long and 
obstinate resistance. 

On one occasion, in his travels, where 
the bushes were thickest, the horses of the 
party were frightened by the yell of ‘an 
animal that seemed to follow them closely. 
It was a large jaguar, which had roamed 
for three years among the neighboring 
mountains. He had constantly escaped 
the pursuit of the boldest hunters, and had 
carried off horses and mules from the midst 


of inclosures, but, having no want of food, 


had not yet attacked men. The negro who 
conducted the travelers uttered wild cries, 
expecting by these means to frighten the 
jaguar, but his efforts were ineffectual. 

At another time Humboldt says: “ While 
picking up some spangles of mica agglom- 
erated together in the sand, I discovered 
the recent footsteps of a jaguar, easily dis- 
tinguishable from their form and size. The 
animal had gone toward the forest, and, 
turning my eyes on that side, I found 
myself within eighty paces of a jaguar that 
was lying under the thick foliage of a silk 
cotton-tree. No tiger had ever appeared to 
me so large. I was extremely alarmed, yet 
sufficiently master of myself and my motions 
to enable me to follow the advice the In- 
dians had so often given us as to how we 
were to act in such cases. 

«J continued to walk on without running, 
avoided moving my arms, and I thought I 
observed that the jaguar’s attention was 
fixed on a herd of capybaras which was 
crossing the river. I then began to return, 
making a large circuit toward the edge of 
the water. As the distance increased I 
thought I might accelerate my pace. How 
often was I tempted to look back in order 
to assure myself that I was not pursued! 
Happily, I yielded very tardily to this de- 
sire. The jaguar had remained motionless. 
These enormous cats with spotted robes 
are so well fed in countries abounding with 
capybaras, peccaries, and deer that they 
rarely attack men. I arrived out of breath, 
and related my adventure to the Indians, 
but they appeared very little interested with 
my story.” They went, as soon as they 
had loaded their guns, in pursuit of the 
jaguar, but he was gone. 

The tigers, or jaguars, enter the village 
at Atures and devour the swine of the poor 
Indians. One day two of their children, a 
boy and a girl, about eight or nine years of 
age, were seated on the grass near it in the 
middle of a savanna. At two o'clock in 
the afternoon a jaguar issued from the for- 
est and approached the children, bounding 
around them; sometimes he hid himself in 
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the high grass, sometimes he sprang for- 
ward, his back bent, his head hung down in 
the manner of our cats. The little boy 
seemed to be sensible of his danger only 
when the jaguar, with one of his paws, 
gave him some blows on the head. These 


Sees 
THE JAGUAR STRANGLED BY THE BOA, 


blows, at first slight, became ruder and 
ruder; the claws of the jaguar wounded 
the child, and the blood flowed freely. The 
little girl then took the branch of a tree, 
struck the animal, and it fled from her. 
The Indians ran up at the cries of the 
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children, and saw the jaguar, which then | 


bounded off without making the least show 
of resistance. 

“The little boy,” says Humboldt, who tells 
the story, “was brought to us, and he ap- 
peared lively and intelligent. The claw of 
the jaguar had torn away the skin from the 
lower part of the forehead, and there was a 
second scar at the top of the head. This 
was a singular fit of playfulness in an ani- 
mal which, though not difficult to be tamed 
in our menageries, nevertheless always 
shows itself wild and ferocious in its 
natural state. If we admit that, being sure 


of its prey, it played with the little Indian 
as our cats play with birds whose wings 
have been clipped, how shall we explain 
the patience of a jaguar of large size which 
finds itself attacked by a girl? If the 
jaguar were not pressed by hunger, why 
did it approach the children at all? There 
is something mysterious in the affections 
and hatred of animals. We have known 
lions kill three or four dogs that were put 
into their den, and instantly caress a fifth, 
which, less timid, took the king of animals 
by the mane. These are instincts of which 
we know not the secret.” 
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AUNT SUE’S BOTANY LESSONS. 


my house is small and plain, yet 

Asi to my mind its surroundings are 
J) beautiful. In front is a long, 
green lawn, and back of it is a 
winding stream, known by the country peo- 
ple as “The Creek.” By the side of the 
creek stand two grand old oak trees, and 


> as 
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or LIVE alone, yet not lonesome ; 
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near them cedars and willows cast their | 


pleasant shade upon the green sward, yet 
the house is not densely shaded; the sun- 
light has permission to find its way into 
the open windows, and the breezes come 
and go as I sit at my work. Birds ging in 
the trees, flowers bloom in the borders, and 
vines, clambering over the porches, reach 
nearly to the lowly eaves, 

The children of the neighborhood call 
me “Aunt Sue,” and many are the visits 
they pay me. Sometimes they want a 
bouquet for their festivals, sometimes they 
want specimens for their botany lessons, 
and I love to supply them, unless I see, as 
I sometimes do, my treasures neglected 
after they are given. 

Once a year I close my house—leaving 
to Aunt Chloe in the kitchen the care of 
my household pets and house plants—and 
go to spend a part of my Winter in the city 


with one of my sisters. This sister, besides 
other children, has twin daughters, Jane 
and Emily, and, of course, I am aunt Sue 
to them. They come to me, as soon as I 
arrive, and seated, one on each side and 
each holding one of my hands, tell of all 
their history since I met them last. 

The children go to a city school and 
bring home many books, I am not sure 
that they are very successful in transferring 
to their little heads the knowledge cone 
tained in these same books, but they do 
succeed in rattling off a surprising number 
of long words. 

Upon questioning them during my last 
visit upon their studies, they informed me, 
among other things, that they were study- 
ing botany this Winter, so that they might 
be prepared to analyze flowers upon the 
opening of the Spring. JI confess I thought, 
with some dismay, upon the limited nature 
of their botanical studies when I reflected 
that their specimens must be supplied by 
mamma’s pot-flowers, by the little borders 
that, they call their gardens, and by an 
occasional visit to the city florists; but J 
soon comforted myself with the thought 
that if they acquired an intelligent knowl. 
edge of the habits, mode of growth, and 
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peculiarities of the vegetable life thus 
offered to their observation, they would be 
gaining real mental power, and their attain- 
ments in botany would not be so meager as 
might be at first sight supposed. 

The little girls slept in a bed-room adjoin- 
ing mine, with a door between, and I noticed 
one night, as they went to their room, that 
they were adopting the injudicious habit of 
sleeping with their books under their pil- 
lows, that they might learn their lessons by 
the first streak of daylight. I remonstra- 
ted with them, but was answered by Emily— 
“O, aunt Sue, it is only for this once, and 
to-morrow we have our monthly review.” 

In the morning I was roused by hearing 
Emily repeating again and again in a sing- 
song, monotonous tone, “ Monocotyledons, 
plants having one cotyledon ; Dicotyledons, 
plants having two cotyledons,” etc. I 
opened the door, and there she sat in the 
bed, her curls sticking out in all directions 
from her night-cap, swaying her body back 
and forth as she still continued the monot- 
onous repetition. Directly Jane’s voice 
joined hers and both little bodies swayed 
back and forth, and when the lesson was 
considered learned each took the book and 
heard the other recite. J] closed the door 
without having been observed, wondering 

as I did so if there were not some better 
method of lodging that knowledge in those 
little brains. 

In the course Of the next hour both chil- 
dren came to MY room, fresh from their 
morning bath and toilet, for the usual morn- 
ing salutations. 

“Emily,” said I, “what is a cotyledon?” 

I failed to get a Satisfactory answer from 
her or from her sister, although I suggested 
and almost helped them to an answer. So 
all this work was barren of results after all. 
To be sure, they would go to school and 
recite a perfect lesson, but they were work- 
ing in the dark, and had acquired no useful 
ideas from their text-book. I asked for the 
book, and found it was not in fault, for not 
only was a cotyledon clearly defined for 
them, but it was even pictured out before 


| 
them. 


The fact was, my little nieces were 
not learning to think; a lesson was to them 
something to be committed to memory, and 
when that was accomplished they gave 
themselves no further trouble about it. 

At the breakfast-table I introduced a 
plan which I had for some time been think- 
ing of; it was this: I must go home soon, 
for Spring was coming, and my yard and 
garden would need my presence. I felt 
sure that already the hardy little crocuses 
were beginning to push their buds up 
through the snowy mantle that covered 
them, and others would soon follow. I 
must go home, and I wanted to take the 
little girls home with me and keep them till 
my next Winter visit. 

Of course, I expected opposition, and I 
met it; but I was prepared for it. Mamma 
and papa both said the little girls were get- 
ting on so finely with their lessons that it 
seemed like a pity to interrupt them; but I 
urged that I would see that they progressed 
in the beautiful accomplishment of reading 
aloud, for they should read to me daily, and 
as to their other studies there were many 
things in the Book of Nature quite as 
worthy their attention as any thing to be 
met with in their school books. Besides,’ 
they needed to learn housewifery, and in 
their grand city home, with its complement 
of well-trained servants, their talent in this 
respect had no Opportunity to develop itself. 
I unfolded my plan, They were to go 
home with me to be my assistant house- 
keepers, to garden, read, write, sew, etc, 
and come: back to the city stroneer and 
healthier, with their love of Mother Nature 
vastly increased, even if, in the mean time, 
they made little Progress jn their ordinary 
school studies. I carried my point and 
gained the day, and for the next two weeks 
there was considerable hurry and prepara- 
tion in the Sewing-room, for the girls were 
to be fitted up with a plain, substantial 
wardrobe of strong, dark calico and ging- 
ham dresses, suitable to the life they were 
to lead. 

At length the day of departure arrived— 
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a bright, balmy day in the early Spring; 
and, seated in the cars, we steamed rapidly 
past town, villages, farm-houses, etc., and | 
ere night-fall we were in my comfortable 
home, where Aunt Chloe had a blazing 
wood-fire on the hearth, and a supper on 
the little round table drawn up before it. 
We all did full justice to the light tea- 
biscuits, the golden butter, and the dainty 
slices of smoked tongue. After supper the 
children went to bed almost too tired to 
talk, but with bright visions of the country 
which they were to see in the morning, and 
of the gardening they were to do, floating 
through the heads. 

Alas, for human expectations! The 
morning was cold, stormy, and uncomfort- 
able; sometimes it snowed, then it rained ; 
every thing out of doors looked as if Win- 
ter had resumed its sway. My little visit- 
ors, finding they were prisoners for the day, 
followed me about the house. They soon 
showed themselves quite handy in dusting 
and arranging furniture, running of errands, 
and such like things. When we had ar- 
ranged the rest of the house we came to 
the sitting-room, where, to my eyes, things 
looked rather desolate and dismantled. My 
pet canary was brought from the kitchen 
and hung upon his hook in the window, by 
which I always sat to sew, and Jane busied 
herself in cleaning his cage and giving him 
his fresh water bath, and seed, while Emily 
helped me move the flower-stand to the | 
opposite window, where the house-plants 
would have the full rays of the morning 
sun, when old March would let us have the 
sun. Then we went to the book-case to 
select books for the little girl’s daily read- 
ing, for regular school readers were to bé 
laid aside while with me, and they were to 
read from any entertaining and instructive 
book I might select, Emily selected from 
a shelf of juvenile works a little hook 
called “ Ministering Children,” while Jane 
selected ‘Robinson Crusoe.” The plan 
was for each of them to read aloud one 
hour each day, and while one read the 


other was to sew. They were to learn 


sewing just as thoroughly as if there were 


| no machines in the world, for my theory is 


that only those who thus master the art of 
hand-sewing acquire the knowledge requi- 


site to make a complete garment, for there 


are so many little finishing details which 
can only be done by hand. ° As I sat pre- 
paring the bits of ruffling which were to 
serve for the first sewing-lesson, Emily sud- 
denly exclaimed, “O, aunt Sue, one thing 
we forgot when we watered the flowers—to 
change the water for your fishes.” 

“That,” said I, “will not need changing 
for a long time.” 

“ Why, ma always has the water in her 
globe for gold-fishes changed every morn- 
ing when Ellis dusts the parlor; she says 
they will die if they are neglected,” replied 
Emily. 

“Yes, my dear,” said I, “the fish breathe 
air as well as yourself, and their breathing 
renders the water impure; the fish soon die 
in that impure water, and so it must be 
changed ; but in my aquarium there are 
plants growing under the water, and their 
breathing purifies it, so that there is no 
need of such constant care.” 

«1 don’t see how they purify it, aunt.” 

“In the same manner that the vegetation 
growing all around us keeps the air pure 
for our lungs; but you do not understand 
that either, so I will explain. The air is 
composed principally of two gases, called 
nitrogen and oxygen. Now, it is this oxy- 
gen we breathe. Pay attention, girls, and 
try to understand this. We draw this oxy- 
gen into our lungs; there it becomes mixed 
with a substance called carbon, which is 
being constantly formed in our bodies, but 
which needs to be thrown off. This oxygen 
and carbon, when mixed, form carbonic 
acid, and we breathe it out; we draw in at 
our next breath more oxygen, mix it with 
carbon, and breathe it out as carbonic acid. 
You will see that if every pair of lungs in 
the world were thus employed without any 
thing to counteract their influence we should 
have the air all changed into carbonic acid, 
and all animals would die, for they could 
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not breathe it. But plants breathe as well | 
as animals; they breathe by means of all | 
their green parts, but principally by the | 
under surface of their leaves. They breathe 
carbonic acid. Jane, what did I tell you 
carbonic acid is composed of ?” 

“ Of carbon and oxygen,” answered Jane. 

“Well, these plants,” said I, “need ‘the 
carbon for their growth; but they have no 
need for the oxygen, and so, after breathing 
in the carbonic acid, they retain the carbon 
and throw the oxygen out into the air again. 
Thus, you see, Emily, that if it were not 
for the action of plants upon the atmos- 
phere, you could not Jong continue to 
breathe. I ought to tell you, however, that 
it is only under the influence of the sun- 
light that this change is effected.” 

“Well,” said Emily, “I know something 
I never knew before. O, aunt Sue, I have 
a bright idea. You give us lessons like 
this every morning about plants, and we 
will call them our botany lessons, and we 
will learn more than we would from books, 
and we shall be saved all the trouble of 
learning ; that’s just the idea!” 


“T beg your pardon, Miss Emily, but I 
am not anxious to save you trouble, for I 
have found we value most highly that which 
we have gained by hard work. But this I 
will do: I will show you how to study 
plants for yourself, how to keep your eyes 
open and make an intelligent use of them, 
and what books to consult when you need 
the help of books, and we will call these, 
if you please, Aunt Sue’s Botany Lessons. 
It may be long before you have advanced 
so far as to be able to ‘analyze a flower,’ 
but you will find yourself capable of giving 
an intelligent description of any plant which 
you may happen to meet; and, perhaps, 
after long and diligent study, by examining 
the planets themselves, you may be able to 
make a good botanist.” 

I have given the readers of the Golden 
Hours a detailed account of the origin of 
“Aunt Sue’s Botany Lessons.” It has 
seemed to me that they might like to go 
over the same ground and learn all we 
learned about plants, and so I propose to 


jot down many of these conversations for 
their benefit. 


BRIGHT-EYED INDUSTRY. 


“THERE is an active little thing, 

With loving heart and nimble fingers, 
Who takes from penury its sting, 

Near whom discomfort never lingers. 
Can you tell me who is she ? ‘ 
*T is bonny, bright-eyed Industry. 


She’s gay and gleesome, trim and neat, 
Young and blooming, full of grace ; 
No grass e’er grows beneath her feet, 
No cloud e’er settles on her face ; 
The sunshine of her home is she, 
My bonny, bright-eyed Industry. 
There ’s nothing that she will not do, 
Except what ’s wrong, and that she spurns; 
The longest task she soon gets through, 


And to the hardest blithely t 
You ’d think a magic wand Pad he 
My bonny, bright-eyed Industry. . 


At school she’s always at th 
he top 
Of all her classes, for she knows 
Not what it is behing to stop, 
But still before the foremost goes ; 
First in Learning’s race is she, : 
My bonny, bright-eyed Industry. 


Our kind instructor likes her well 
And always calls her « his right hand,” 
Without whom none can read or spell, 
Or grammar’s, mysteries understand. 
What would e’en heaven-born genius be 
Without the aid of Industry? 
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ING CHARLES I, of England, 
ascended the throne in 1624. 
Like all the Stuarts, to whose 
family he belonged, he was a 
strong believer in his ‘divine 
right” to rule, thinking that all his power 
came from God alone, and that the only 
right which the people possessed was to 
obey. A few of his subjects thought differ- 
ently, as we shall see. 

For the glory of his kingdom and the 
security of his people, Charles, after dis- 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 


solving three successive Parliaments be- 
cause they dared to act independently, pro- 
claimed a tax upon all citizens in order to 
build ships and furnish them with supplies. 
A navy was thought to be necessary, and 
it was really to the advantage of England 
to have one; but as this tax, called ship- 
money, was not levied by act of Parliament, 
a few brave spirits resisted, and among 
them was John Hampden. They regarded 
the assessment unjust and illegal, and re- 
fused to pay; and as Hampden was the 
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most prominent among them, the officers 
of the Crown brought suit to compel him. 
The amount was small, only twenty shil- 
lings; but he loved his liberty more than 
he did the money, and the case came to 
trial before the Court of Exchequer. It 
was argued during twelve days before all 
the judges of England; but the result 
could easily have been foreseen ; only three 
judges were in favor of acquittal, and Hamp- 
den was fined and compelled to pay. He, 
however, obtained-.one end for which he 
had sacrificed his safety and quiet—the 
people were aroused, and became sensible 
of the danger which threatened their liber- 
ties. How Charles regarded this decision 
may be learned from what his chief minis- 
ter, the Earl of Strafford, wrote. “It will 
make,” says he, “the king absolute at home 
and, formidable abroad ;” and this is just 
what the king wanted, But there was a 
power behind the throne, which the king 
did not dream of, greater than the throne 
itself. 

John Hampden, whose name now became 
a household word all over England, was 
descended of an ancient Saxon family. He 
was born in 1594, and in infancy succeeded 
to his father’s immense estates, situated 
chiefly in the county of Buckingham. He 
was educated at Oxford, and afterward 
studied law in the Inner Temple. His 
mind was well stored with literature, his 
manners refined, his person and counte- 
nance handsome. Even from the testi- 
mony of his bitterest enemies he may be 
regarded as one of the most accomplished 

entlemen of his time. In 1619 he married 
Elizabeth Symeon, a young lady of good 
family in Oxfordshire, and settled down on 
his estates, content with the retired life of 
the country, and amusing himself with his 
books and field-sports. In 1621 he was 
elected to Parliament, where he made no 
great figure as a speaker, but exhibited in 
all matters of public interest a cool judg- 
ment and a well-balanced intellect. Here 
he formed a close intimacy with Pym, Eliot, 
Selden, and others, who afterward became 


so famous in English history as leaders of 
the’ liberal party. In 1625, when Charles 
summoned his first Parliament, Hampden 
was returned for Wendover; and in the 
two succeeding Parliaments he was again 
returned, being conspicuous for the suffer- 
ings he had endured in the cause of liberty. 

There are times when public necessity 
justifies strong measures, and acts which 
otherwise seem harsh and tyrannical are 
then patiently submitted to for the general 
good. It was the plea of Charles that the 
public need required the unusual taxes 
which had been levied, and had these been 
temporary the discontent would have been 
limited. But England was at peace with 
all the world. No invasion was threatened, 
no abridgment of her power was probable. 
Charles had governed more than ten years 
without a Parliament, and the popular 
clamor became so great that he was com- 
pelled to summon one. Accordingly, in 
1640, he issued his summons, and Parlia- 
ment assembled. It at once began to 
assert the rights of the people and to 
remedy their wrongs. Charles promptly 
dissolved it, but he was compelled almost 
immediately to call another, 

And now assembled the Long Parlia- 
ment. Its House of Commons never be- 
fore was so full and numerous. Hampden, 
Pym, Cromwell, and others were members. 
They began their work in earnest. The 
Earl of Strafford was brought to trial for 
high treason and condemned. Archbishop 
Laud was impeached. Other ministers of 
the Crown were thrown into the Tower, 
and daily expected to be tried for their life. 
All arbitrary sentences of the king’s courts 
underwent the strictest scrutiny. The de- 
cision of the court in the case of Hampden 
was condemned, and the judges accused 
before the House of Peers. The officers 
who had collected the king’s imports were 
declared criminals and fined. The sheriffs 
who had been concerned in the assessment 
of ship-money were voted delinquents, and 
subject to punishment. The House of 
Commons declared its sittings permanent, 
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and the great revolution may be said to 
have fairly begun. Hampden and Crom- 
well both accepted commissions on the 
side of the Parliament, raised detachments 
of troops, and were arrayed in arms against 
their king. 

It is impossible to recount the events of 
that revolution, or the part that Hampden 
and his friends took in it; how the Parlia- 
ment raised armies and led them against 
the king’s forces; how Cromwell overthrew 
the royal standard, gained the battles of 
Worcester, of Marston Moor, of Naseby, 
of Harborough, of Dunbar; how Charles 
was seized, confined, and brought to trial 
before an Extraordinary Court, and the sub- 
sequent fortunes of the Parliamentary lead- 
ers. We can only give the last scenes of 
Hampden’s remarkable but not very event- 
ful career. 

After the town of Reading had fallen, 
the Parliamentary General, Essex, a man 
scarcely competent for the position he held, 
relaxed his discipline and kept a very un- 
steady watch on the king’s movements. 
Prince Rupert, of the Royal army, in June, 
1643, surprised and nearly exterminated two 
regiments of Republican forces at Thame. 
Hampden, now a Colonel in Essex’s army, 
was indignant at the slaughter, for he had 
some time before remonstrated with Essex 
for leaving his troops so exposed. A few 
days afterward news was brought that Ru- 
pert had attacked a detachment posted at 
Willingford. Hampden immediately dis- 
patched a hasty message to Essex to oc- 
cupy Chiselhampton Bridge, the only point 
at which the Royalists could cross the 
Cherwell and return to Oxford. This done 
Hampden instantly mounted his horse, rode 
with a troop of cavalry to engage the Prince 
until the slow Essex should have time to 
come up or send his column to Chisel- 
hampton Bridge. A sharp encounter at 
once took place on Chalgrove-field. In the 
unequal . contest Hampden was struck in 
the shoulder by two carbine balls and mor- 
tally wounded. The reins fell from his dis- 


abled arm, and, with his head bent in agony 
over his horse’s neck, he turned away from 
that fatal charge. Rupert pushed on for 
the bridge, and, finding no opposition, re- 
crossed the Cherwell, and advanced toward 
head-quarters. Essex was not in sight; 
the Parliamentary troops were scattered, 
many of their officers and men left dead on 
the field, and the prisoners and booty car- 
ried to Oxford. 

Meanwhile Hampden rode slowly off the 
field. He was seen to turn for a moment 
wistfully toward the home of his father-in- 
law, Sir Richard Symeon, visible from Chal- 
grove, as if he would die there; but the 
troopers of Rupert occupying the space 
between, forbade the attempt. Very slowly 
and in great agony he continued his way to 
Thame, where he was conducted to the 
house of Ezekiel Browne. Here he was 
assisted off his horse and carried to his 
death-bed. After several days of extreme 
suffering, he expired on the 24th of June, 
breathing the prayer, “O, Lord, save my 
country! O, Lord, be merciful to ——” 
Death had choked his utterance, and his 
noble spirit fled. 

He was buried amid the Chiltern Woods 
with military honors. His gallant soldiers 
followed the remains bareheaded, with arms 
reversed, their drums and ensigns mufiled 
with crape, and singing in mournful cadence 
the 43d Psalm. The news of his death 
created a general consternation and sorrow. 
All felt that a great man had fallen, and the 
cause of liberty had suffered a serious loss. 
But other patriots England still had left; 
their time was yet to come; the revolution 
was not to suffer defeat because one of its 
heroes had fallen, and the great principle 
of freedom for which Hampden died never 
again was to set ineclipse. What influence 
he might have had upon the counsels of his 
friends, and in directing the affairs of the 
commonwealth, we know not. He died in> 
the fullness of his fame, and wherever there 
are hearts to love liberty there will be 
tongues to utter his praises. 


# 
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THE DAISY. 


UT in the country, close by the 
road-side, there was a country 
house; you yourself have cer- 
tainly once seen it. Before it is 
a little garden with flowers, and 
-a paling which is painted. Close by it, by 
the ditch, in the midst of the most beauti- 
ful green grass, grew a little daisy. The 
sun shone as warmly and as brightly upon 
it as on the great, splendid garden flowers, 
and so it grew from hour to hour. One 
morning it stood in full bloom, with its little 
shining white leaves spreading like rays 
round the little yellow sun in the center. 
It never thought that any man would notice 
it down in the grass, and that it was a poor, 
despised floweret; no, it was very merry, 
and turned to the warm sun, looked up at 
it, and listened to the lark caroling high in 
the air. 

The little daisy was as happy as if it 
were a great holiday, and yet it was only a 
Monday. All the children were at school, 
and while they sat on their benches learn- 
ing, it sat on its little green stalk, and 
learned also from the warm sun, and from 
all around, how good God is. And the 
daisy was very glad that every thing that it 
silently felt was sung so loudly and charm- 
ingly by the Jark. And the daisy looked 
up with a kind of respect to the happy bird 
who could sing and fly; but it was not at 
all sorrowful because it could not fly and 


sing also. 
«J can see and hear,” jt thought; “the 


sun shines on me, and the forest kisses me. 
O, how richly have I been gifted !” 

Within the palings stood many stiff, 
aristocratic flowers; the less scent they 
had the more they flaunted. The peonies 
blew themselves out to be greater than the 
roses, but size will not do it; the tulips had 
the most splendid colors, and they knew 
that and held themselves bolt upright, that 
they might be seen more plainly. They 


Sup 


did not notice the little daisy outside there, 
but the daisy looked at them the more, and 
thought, “ How rich and beautiful they are! 
Yes, the pretty bird flies across to them 
and visits them. I am glad that I stand 
so near them, for at any rate I can enjoy 
the sight of their splendor.” And just as 
she thought that—“keevit!’—down came 
flying the lark, but not down to the peonies 
and tulips—no, down into the grass to the 
lowly daisy, which started so with joy that 
it did not know what to think. 

The little bird danced round about it, 
and sang, “O, how soft the grass is! and 
see what a lovely little flower, with gold in 
its heart and silver on its dress! For the 
yellow point in the daisy looked like gold, 
and the little leaves around it shone silvery 
white. 

How happy was the little daisy! no one 
can conceive how happy. The bird kissed 
it with his beak, sang to it, and then flew 
up again into the blue air, A quarter of 
an hour passed at least before the daisy 
could recover itself. Half ashamed, yet 
inwardly rejoiced, it looked at the other 
flowers in the garden, for they had seen 
the honor and happiness it had gained, and 
must understand what a joy it was. But 
the tulips stood up twice as stiff as before, 
and they looked quite peaky in the face 
and quite red, for they had been vexed. 
The peonies were quite wrong-headed ; it 
was well they could not speak, or the daisy 
would have received a good scolding. The 
poor little flower could see very well that 
they were not in a good humor, and that 
hurt it sensibly. At this moment there 
came into the garden a girl with a great, 
sharp, shining knife; she went straight up 
to the tulips and cut off one after another 
of them. 

“0,” sighed the little daisy, “this is 
dreadful! Now it is all over with them.” 

Then the girl went away with the tulips. 
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The daisy was glad to stand out in the 
grass and to be only a poor little flower; 
it felt very grateful; and when the sun 
went down it folded its leaves and went to 
sleep, and dreamed all night long about the 
_ sun and the pretty little bird. 

The next morning, when the flower again 
happily stretched out all its white leaves, 
like little arms, toward the air and the light, 
it recognized the voice of the bird, but the 


| close by the open window. 


song he was singing sounded mournfully. 
Yes, the poor lark had good reason to be 
sad; he was caught, and now sat in a cage 
He sang of 
free and happy roaming, sang of the young 
green corn in the fields, and of the glorious 
journey he might make on his wings high 
through the air. The poor lark was not in 
good spirits, for there he sat a prisoner ina 
cage. 


The little daisy wished very much to help 
him. But what was it to do? Yes, that 


was difficult to make out. It quite forgot 
how every thing was so beautiful around, 
how warm the sun shone, and how splen- 
didly white its own leaves were. Ah, it 
could think only of the imprisoned bird, 
and how it was powerless to do any thing 
for him. 

Just then two little boys came out of the 
garden. One of them carried in his hand 


the knife which the girl had used to cut off 
the tulips. They went straight up to the 
little daisy, which could not at all make out 
what they wanted. 

“Here we may cut a capital piece of turf 
for the lark,” said one of the boys; and he 
began to cut off a square patch round about 
the daisy, so that the flower remained stand- 
ing in its piece of grass. 

“Tear off the flower,” said the other boy. 

And the daisy trembled with fear, for to 
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be torn off would be to lose its life; and 
now it wanted particularly to live, as it was 
to be given with the piece of turf to the 
captive lark. 

“No, let it stay,” said the other boy; “it 
makes such a nice ornament.” 

And so it remained, and was put into the 
lark’s cage. But the poor bird complained 
aloud of his lost liberty, and beat his wings 
against the wires of his prison; and the 
little daisy could not speak—could say no 
consoling word to him, gladly as it would 
have done so. And thus the whole morn- 
ing passed. 

“Here is no water,” said the captive 
lark, ‘They are all gone out, and have 
forgotten to give me any thing to drink. 
My throat is dry and burning. It is like 
fire and ice within me, and the air is so 
close. O, I must die! I must leave the 
warm sunshine, the fresh green, and all the 
splendor that God has created !” 

And then he thrust his beak into the cool 
turf to refresh himself a little with it. 
Then the bird’s eye fell upon the daisy, and 
he nodded to it, and kissed it with his 
beak, and said, “ You also must wither in 
here, poor little flower! They have given 
you to me with the little patch of green 

ass on which you grow, instead of the 
whole world which was mine out there. 
Every little blade of grass shall be a great 
tree for me, and every one-of your fragrant 
Jeaves a great flower. Ah, you only tell me 
how much I have lost!” 
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“Tf I could only comfort him!” thought 
the daisy. 

It could not stir a leaf, but the scent 
which streamed forth from its delicate 
leaves was far stronger than is generally 
found in these flowers. The bird also 
noticed that, and, though he was fainting 
with thirst, and in his pain plucked up the 
green blades of grass, he did not touch 
the flower. . 

The evening came on, and yet nobody 
appeared to bring the poor bird a drop of 
water. Then he stretched out his pretty 
wings and beat the air frantically with them; 
his song changed to a mournful piping, his 
little head sank down toward the flower, 
and the bird’s heart broke with want and 
yearning. Then the flower could not fold 
its leaves, as it had done on the previous 
evening, and sleep; it drooped, sorrowful 
and sick, toward the earth, 

Not till the next morning did the boys 
come; and when they found the bird dead 
they wept, wept many tears, and dug him a 
neat grave, which they adorned with leaves 
of flowers. The bird’s corpse was put into 
a pretty red box, for he was to be royally 
buried—the poor bird! While he was alive 
and sang they forgot him, and let him sit in 
his cage and suffer want; but now that he 
was dead he had adornment and many tears. 

But the patch of turf with the daisy on it 
was thrown out; no one thought of the flower 
that had felt the most for the little bird, and 
would have been so glad to console him. 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


STRANGER must be conscious 
of a novel sensation as, walking 
in Pennsylvania toward the close 
of April, as the dusk commences 
or as the day breaks, he hears 
these words clearly articulated for the first 
time. The notes of this solitary bird first 
jssue from some retired part of the woods, 
Vou, I.—18 


‘ 
the glen, or the mountain; in a few even- 
ings, perhaps, they are heard from the 
adjoining coppice, the road before the door, 
the garden-fence, and even from the roof 
of the dwelling-house, long after the fam- 
ily have retired to rest. Some of the 
superstitious consider these visits to fore- 
bode no good to the household; but, as 
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they continue to take place without the 
slightest injury arising, this ignorant dread 
is on the decline. 

In due time this bird becomes a regular 
acquaintance. Every morning and evening 


his shrill and rapid repetitions are heard 
from the neighboring woods, and when two 
or more are calling out at the same time, as 
frequently occurs in the pairing season, and 
at no great distance from one another, the 
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noise, mingling with the echoes from the | acquainted with them the sound often serves 

mountains is truly Surprising. Strangers | as a lullaby to assist their repose. 

in parts of the country where these birds The first and last syllables of the words 

are numerous find it, for a time, almost “whip-poor-will” are uttered with great 

impossible to sleep, while to those long | emphasis, and the whole in about a second Mf 
1 
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to each repetition; but when two or more 
males meet, their “ whip-poor-will” alterca- 
tions become much more rapid and inces- 
sant, as if each were striving to’ overpower 
or silence the other. When near, an intro- 
ductory cluck may be heard between the 
notes. They generally fly low, not more 
than a few feet from the surface, skimming 
about the house and before the door, alight- 
ing on the wood pile or settling on the 
roof. Toward midnight they generally be- 
come silent, unless in clear moonlight, when 
they may be heard, with little intermission, 
till morning. If there be a creek near, 
with high, precipitous, bushy banks, they 
are sure to be found in such situations. 
During the day they sit in the most re- 
tired, solitary, and deeply shaded parts of 
the woods, generally on high ground, where 
they repose in silence. When disturbed, 
they rise within a few feet, sail low and 
slowly through the woods for thirty or forty 
yards, and generally settle on a low branch 
or on the ground. Their sight appears de- 
ficient during the day, as, like owls, they 
seem to want that vivacity for which they 
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are distinguished in the morning and even- 
ing twilight. They are rarely shot at or 
molested, and, from being thus transiently 
seen in the obscurity of dusk, or the deep 
shadows of the woods, no wonder that the 
particular markings of their plumage should 
be so little known, or that they should be 
confounded with the night-hawk, which, in 
general appearance, they so much resemble. 

The female begins to lay about the second 
week in May, selecting for this purpose the 
most unfrequented part of the wood, often 
where some brush, old logs, or heaps of 
leaves have been lying, and always in a dry 
situation. The eggs are deposited on the 
ground, or on the leaves, not the slightest 
appearance of a nest being visible. These 
are usually two in number, having a dark 
ground color, and thickly mottled with dark 
olive. 

We add only one other specimen otf this 
interesting family; it is the fork-tailed goat- 
sucker, a native of the Brazils, distinguish- 
able at once from others by the extent and 
forked termination of the tail, which it 
opens and shuts during its flight. 
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Ae 2 HY should not a dog write his 
V/\7/ life as well as'a man? To the 
V/ds\s dog it is quite as interesting 

as a man’s life is to him, and 

4 if we dogs had the art of print- 
ing and publishing books, I have no doubt 
our biographies would be as instructive to 
the’race of dogs as those of men and boys 
to their fellows. We have our experience 
and discipline, our trials and disappoint- 
ments, our joys and sorrows, our loves and 
friendships, our meetings and partings, just 
as men have, and, though they are scarcely 
noticed by men, they are real and serious 
to us. At all events, my life has fallen to 
me in a free country, and now I am of 
mature age, and whether it shall please and 


profit others or not, I shall ayail myself of 
my American birthright of free speech and 
a free press and give my history to the 
world. 

To begin where all biographies begin, I 
may justly claim a good and honorable 
parentage. I belong to an illustrious race, 
and our family has held for many genera- 
tions a distinguished place in dogdom. 
Some of my ancestors have made them: 
selves illustrious by their deeds of valor, 
both on land and on water. They have 
been the guardians of kings’ houses and 
pets and favorites on the lawns and in the 
parks of rich men, But our family has 
gained a much nobler claim to considera- 
tion for deeds of generous daring and 
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kindness, Weare remotely connected with 
the celebrated dogs of Saint Bernard, and 
some of my own ancestors have barely 
risked their own lives in saving the lives 
of men, even among the Alpine snows. 
My great grandfather saved his master’s 


son from perishing by tracking out his way 
among the highlands of Scotland, and res- 
cued him from death by dragging him from 
under the snow and calling the neighbors 


to his help. After my grandfather had 
removed to this country he saved a boy 
from drowning by rushing into the water 
after him and drawing him to the shore. 
My own father intimates that if real justice 
were done to him, he believes he has a fair 
claim to be considered the original of the 
very common picture, which represents a 
large Newfoundland dog rescuing a boy 
from drowning, and bringing him to life by 
licking his face and rolling h{m upon the 
ground. But being myself a native of this 
free and independent country, I am a true 
American, and believe in every dog stand- 
ing on his own merits. While I honor my 
ancestors, I wish to borrow no glory from 
them. But even a dog should pay grateful 
respect to his mother, and I can not pass 
to myself without dropping a tear of love 
to her. 


Flours. 


My first recollections of life are, of 
course, connected with my mother. I re- 
member myself as a gay, frisky little fellow, 
who thought there was no dog so happy as 
I, and blessed with so good a mother. I 
thought she was the most beautiful creature 
in all the race of dogs. 
Many a time I sat in dog 
fashion resting on my fore- 
legs looking with admira- 
tion into her kind and 
beautiful face. I know 
that boys are very careless 
about the feelings of a 
dog, and perhaps will laugh 
when I tell them that I 
really loved my mother, 
and that I knew, from the 
kind and loving looks 
which she gave to me, and 
from her care and caresses 
which she lavished upon 
me, I was very dear to 
her. By day she would 
follow me wherever I went, 
would give to me the choicest bones and 
most savory bits of food that she found, 
and by night would draw me close to her 
bosom, and lay her soft forelegs, covered ‘ 
with long, silken hair, over my neck, and 
so we would sleep. Little as they thought 
when they took me away from my mother 
that it was a matter of any concern to me, 
it was the saddest day of my life, and I 
verily believe it broke my poor mother’s 
heart, for she died soon after. p 

This happened when I was about three 
months old. I was given away to a little 
boy named Frank. He lived a neighbor to 
my mother’s ‘master, and among the first 
things I remember were the visits of that 
boy to see how I was growing, and, listen- 
ing to what was said, I soon learned that, 
when old enough to leave my mother, I was 
to be given to him. I remember that my 
poor mother growled and whined every 
time Frank came, and sometimes I thought 
something like a sigh escaped her, and J 
am sure I now and then saw a tear in her 
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eye. I did not like Frank. He was a 
rude, unfeeling boy; he lifted me up by my 
ears, held me up by my tail, pulled my hair, 
and when my mother would uttér her pro- 
test with a growl, he would stamp his foot 
at her and order her to be still. I know 
my poor mother had forebodings that my 
life with Frank would be a hard one. 

At length the time came for our separa- 
tion. Frank took me up in his arms. My 
mother sprang toward me as if to take me 
from him, and Frank, frightened, let me 
drop. My mother came close to me and 
put her fore paws over my shoulder, and 
kept growling as if she would say, “It 
can’t be done.” Frank tried to coax her, 
then to frighten her, but all in vain. At 


length my mother’s master came, and after | 


trying other ways to, get me from her, 
at last, for the first time in her life, he 
actually beat her. That seemed to 
break her heart. She slunk away into 
the barn without a growl or a bark. 
Frank took me up again in his arms, 
and as he carried me away I saw my 
mother peeping through a crack in the 
barn, and heard her whining piteously. 
A few days afterward she came over to 
gee me. Poor mother, how she had 
wasted away! She looked so forlorn 
and broken-hearted I actually cried. 
But Frank, who could not understand 
all this, drove her away, and she went, 
with her head hanging down and whin- 
ing as she went. That is the last time I 
saw my beautiful, kind mother. In a week 
more she was dead. 

Dog children, like other children, soon 
get over their grief, and in a few weeks I 
had nearly forgotten my mother, only to 
recall her when I was in trouble, and now 
when I have grown older to think of her 
more frequently, and to know better than 
ever how good a mother she was. 

Frank seemed to think a great deal of 
me. Indeed, I am sure he loved me, but 
he was so rude and so quick-tempered that 
he gave me what men sometimes call a real 
dog’s life of it. He was very proud of me, 


| * . 
, and use his whip on me. 


and very anxious to have me know a great 
many funny tricks. His first effort was to 
teach me to play horse. Now, there is a 
great difference between a dog and a horse, 
and I could not understand what it was that 
Frank wanted. He would put a rope in 
my mouth and tell me to go, and crack his 
whip, but, dog-like, I came to him, and 
thought he wanted me to follow him. Then 
he would get cross and impatient with me, 
The more he 


whipped me the less I knew what he wanted. 
One day a neighbor boy came over, and I 
heard Frank proposing to. play horse. My 
heart leaped within me, for now, I thought, 
I will learn what it is to play horse, for I 
really wanted to please my young master. 
So Charlie took the lines over his shoul- 


ders, and Frank cracked his whip and away: 
they went, and I after them in high glee. 
I had learned how to play horse, and was 
as proud and happy over it as a dog could 
be. Many a romp we had after this, I the. 
horse and Frank the driver. 

After awhile I found it was not all to be: 
fun. Frank gota heavy wooden wagon and 
harnessed me to it. I tried to pull it, and. 
found it hard work. J lay. down with my- 
harness on and Studied over it. I thought 
a dog was not made to be a horse; that if. 
I now refused to draw the wagon I would ~ 
save myself in the future; but if 1 yielded 
now I would be a slave to Frank and would 
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have hard work. 
pull the wagon. 


I determined I would not 
Frank resorted to the 
whip. I still held out, though he whipped 


me and even kicked me. He finally gave 
up and took the harness off. He shut me 
up in the stable and gave me nothing to 
eat. Next day he tried it again, and again 
I conquered. But again he shut me up in 
the stable and gave me nothing to eat. 
Next morning I was hungry and weak, and 
had made up my mind to pull the wagon. 
But when Frank harnessed me to it I was 
really so weak that I could not draw it. 
Again I was whipped, but fortunately Frank 
did not lock me up. I scampered away in 
seal of food and fond some bones 
al | the kitchen and ate a hearty meal. 
Then I was so full that I felt badly again, 
and stole away to the barn and slept nearly 
all day. In the evening I played around 
Frank. I ran up to the wagon, and used 
all kinds of dog ways to make Frank un- 
derstand that I was willing to draw the 
wagon. But he did not understand me, 
and I was never harnessed to the wagon 
again. 

‘Frank taught me another sport that I 
was delighted with after I had learned it, 
and which led to a great and happy change 
in my life. Dogs of our kind are very fond 
of the water, and often in warm days I 
went of my Own accord to swim in a small 
Jake near where we lived, and sometimes 
would have a jolly time with Frank and the 


neighbor boys swimming near the 
shore of the lake. Frank wanted to 
teach me to go into the lake and bring 
out to him things that he would throw 
in. A very simple thing for a dog to 


how to do it. But Frank thought I 
ought to know all about it, and got 
very angry when I would not bring 
back the things he had thrown in the 
water. How many mistakes are made 
in this way, and how much cruelty 
grows out of it among both dogs and 
men! Now, as for dogs—and I think 
it is so with boys, too—I am sure they 
know nothing but what is taught to them, 
and many a beating I have had from Frank 
for not doing what I really did not know 
he wanted me to do, or how to do it. 

One day one of our neighbor boys, Wil- 
lie Wilson—I always liked Willie, he was 
thoughtful and kind—was with the boys 
swimming in the lake. After we came out 
Frank tried again to get me to go into the 
water and bring out sticks. He threw in 
his straw hat and ordered me to “seek it.” 
I plunged into the water, went to the hat, 
took hold of it, and then dropped it and 
came out. Frank was very angry, and 
began to beat me. “Stop,” said Willie, 
“may be he does not understand it.” And 
he threw off his clothes and waded and 
swam out to the hat, took it in his mouth, 
held it clean out of the water, and brought 
it to Frank. I had learned the lesson, and 
bounded into the water, as much as to say, 
“Try it again.” Frank tried it again, and 
to his delight and my own I brought it 
back, and so did with a dozen other things. 
I was very proud of this, and always was 
delighted when the boys amused themselves 
with me in this way, and was thankful to 


Willie Wilson, and loved him more than 


ever. 

The next Summer after I had learned 
this art, one bright afternoon, Frank, Willie, 
and a half dozen other boys were swimming 
in the lake. JI was running in and out of 
the water as gleeful as any of them. After 


do after he knows what you want and” 
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awhile I heard a great shout from the boys, 
and knew something was the matter. They 
were swimming and wading as fast as pos- 


sible for the shore, all but Willie, who was | 


throwing about his arms and crying for 
help. The frightened boys swam away 
from him instead of trying to help him. 
J did not understand it, but knew some- 
thing was wrong with Willie. I dashed 


into the water and swam to the spot where | 
I dove down to the | 


I saw him sinking. 
bottom, caught him by the shoulder, raised 
his head out of the water, and swam with 
him to the shore. By this time the noise 
of the boys had brought Frank’s father to 
the lake, and I laid poor Willie at his feet. 
He wrapped him in his clothes and ran 
with him to the house, and there Willie was 
brought to life again. 

The story was told to Willie’s father, who 
patted me on the head and called me a 
brave, good dog. He wished Frank’s father 
to give me to him, but the father said I 
belonged to Frank. For the present of a 
beautiful watch he gave me to Mr. Wilson, 
and Willie became my new master. 

So here I am, a kind of retired dog of 
leisure, and having but little to do, I have 
devoted a part of my leisure to this outline 
of mylife. I have every comfort and atten- 
tion that a dog can desire, A house of my 


| own is provided for me, and while Willie is 
| my master, I really sometimes think I am 
| master to him, for he takes great care of me, 


| provides me plenty of food, and gives me 
free run of the house and grounds. I have 
also learned many more useful things under 
his gentle teaching. I very often go with 
him to school, carrying his satchel of books 
and dinner, and sometimes envying him his 
opportunities of learning. J often go to 
the store and market, and bring home bun- 
dies and baskets. I pick up ren; things 
that Willie has dropped or forgotten aa 
deliver them to him. In conclusion, I am 
a happy dog, glad of the sterner aise line 
through which I passed my earlier da 

and thankful for the comforts I enjoy. = 


HYMN FOR A LITTLE CHILD. 


O, Jesus, let a little child 
Thy invitation plead ! 
I know my soul is full of sin, 
I know my utmost need ; 
I can not save myself at all, 
My heart is so defiled,- 
But suffer me to come to thee— 
Iam a little child. 


T often try to pray to thee, 
But words and wishes fail, 

And Satan whispers in my ear, 
“Christ cares not for thy tale.” 


Then help me when I come to thee 
Show me thy mercy mild * 
And suffer me to come to iRequm 
I am a little child, 


Teach me to be a patient child 
eae thy utmost will 3 ; 
Teach me to feel throu: i 
My Savior loves me rit eg 
Through every childish grief and woe, 
Through tempests fierce and wild, 
Lord, suffer me to come to thee— ‘ 
Iam a little child, 
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BIBLE LESSON. 


NUMBER VI. 


HE picture above, of the rock 
in the wilderness, we have 
drawn from descriptions by cele- 
brated writers, as the scene is 
supposed to have appeared when 
the gushing waters from “the rock in Ho- 
reb” formed a long basin of pure, living 
water. ‘‘After Moses had smitten the rock, 
the waters gushed out, and the people 
drank.” Exodus xvii. 

They had journeyed from the wilderness 


of sin to Rephidim; “and there was no | 
~ water for the people to drink,” 


ings and complaints were made to Moses, 
for they said, “ Wherefore is this that thou 


Murmur- | 


‘THE ROCK IN THE WILDERNESS. 


hast brought us up out of Egypt, to kill 
us, and our children, and our cattle with 
thirst?” “And Moses cried unto the Lord, 
. . . and the Lord said unto Moses, Go 
on before the people and take with thee of 
the elders of Israel; and thy rod where- 
with thou smotest the river take in thine 
hand and go. Behold, I will stand before 
thee there upon the rock in Horeb; and 
thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall 
come water out of it, that the people may 
drink. -And Moses did so in the sight of 
the elders of Israel. And he called the 
name of the place Massah [temptation] and 
Meribah, [chiding or strife,] because of the 
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chiding of the children of Israel, and be- 
cause they tempted the Lord, saying, Is the 
Lord among us or not?” 

This interesting narrative teaches us that 
murmurings and complainings should never 
be indulged in. Even with our earthly 
parents it is cause of much trouble, and 
however blest the family may otherwise 
be, if the younger members of it grumble 
and complainingly demand even necessary 
things, it will imbitter all household joys. 
But how much more do we grieve our 
Heavenly Father who’ has promised us all 
necessary blessings as we journey through 
this world to the heavenly Canaan, when 
we mistrust his goodness and believe not 
the promise that “bread shall be given and 
water shall be sure.” Corroding care, and 
the inquiry, though not in words but in 
acting distrust, “Is the Lord among us or 
not?” can and often do begin very early 
in life; they take deep root as years are 
added and become a habit. Moses was 
grieved ; God was grieved with the children 
of Israel, and, though lovely the scene when 
the smitten rock gushed out living water 
and made a basin of the pure nectar of life, 
the shadow of this mistrust and grief 
brooded over it all, for it- was named the 
place of temptation, chiding, and _ strife. 
How much better would it have been if the 
people had offered an earnest, trusting 
prayer to God in their time of need! The 
place would have been named, doubtless, 
“the living waters of faith,” as the Lord 
always hears the cry of the needy, and 
answers them in a manner he knows to be 
for their greatest good, though through the 
infirmities of the flesh we can not always 
view it in that light. 

The apostle Paul, in his 1 Corinthians x, 
4, says: “And did all drink the same spir- 
jtual drink ; for they drank of that spiritual 
Rock that followed them, and that Rock 
was Christ.” As the rock in the wilder- 
ness was smitten, so Christ was smitten for 


mankind. 


As the living water gushed out, so the 
Holy Spirit is made manifest in Christ. 

Repentance toward God and faith in 
Christ are brought about by the enlighten- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit, and “the 
Spirit itself beareth witness that we are the 
children of God.” 

Complaints and murmurings toward God 
are not repentance, and, though God may, 
in his long-suffering goodness, continue the 
light and influences of the Holy Spirit to 
such, unless they cease their murmurings, 
earnestly repent, and by humility and_faith 
in Christ avail themselves of the true mer- 
cies, “they will all likewise perish.” Chris- 
tians, when really in need of special bless- 
ings, can not be held guiltless when they 
come before God, as the children of Israel 
came at Rephidim. God is the Father of 
all and Jesus Christ the Savior of all, for 
all can come unto him and live. Water is 
free, and cometh down from heaven, but it 
must be properly received. Eyen Chris- 
tians can not demand blessings from the 
Lord, as they are only pensioners on his 
bounty. Neither can murmurings and com- 
plainings be justified by the greatest need. 
In the wilderness, amid the deeeinueee of 
that journey which mankind make, and of 
which the journey through the wilderness 
by the Israclites is a type, the “Rock, 
Christ,” will follow us, and the pure water 
of life, the same spiritual drink, will be 
freely given and joyfully received if asked 
for in the true spirit of repentance and faith, 
of humility and thankfulness. 


MORAL, 


Never murmur or complain against God’s 
providences, having his promise that if you 
do right he will be with you even to the end 
of the world. 

Complain not of God’s ministers, but go 
to them for counsel, and join them in- earn- 
est prayer for all those things you have 
need of, and in God’s own time he will send 
just such a blessing as is best for you. 
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“ (LING LOSE TO THE frock.” 


Worps sy Rev. Aurrep Taytor. Music py W. T. Porter. 


Soro. Slowly and with feeling. 
<a 


Cling close to the Rock, brother, danger is near; Cling close to thy Savior, and doubt not nor fear, 


Si cS 
ben = 


Jesus will hold thee, al- might-y to save, Thy Je - sus, who triumphed o'er death and the grave, 


Cxtorus. ‘ Staccato. Smoothly. ad lib, 


' 
rb DE js TT 3 
Bad ede fo Pf e=te—2 Pao Pees 
ST. 
Cling close to the Rock, Though the tempests may shock, Assured of sal-va - tion In Je= ae the rock. 
Sop. ff" 1 is Ry 1 He ; ‘ ——=—__ 
pitas ee eeioai Sameer SS 
—4 z 4 3 
Te o—ol tee o—o o- 


Cling close to the Rock, Though the tempests may shock, Assured of sal-va-tion in Je-sus, the rock, 


Bass. ffy 1 Voy 4 appr yo 44 SS = 


gogo i eee eee ieee 


Cling close to the Rock, brother, closely to-day, Cling close to the Rock, brother, close to the Rock, 

Ere waves of temptation shall sweep thee away ; Though tempests may rage, and though billows may shock, 
Cling close to the Rock, brother, in the time of thy grief, For Jesus, thy Savior, thy Refuge, thy Friend, 

For Jesus brings speedy and precious relief. In mercy hath loved thee, and loves to the end. 


Cling close to the Rock, etc. Cling close to the Rock, etc. 
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Fvenings at Home. 


June, the month of roses and honeysuckles, 
is here, and the earliest fruits of the garden are 
now ripening beneath the sunny skies of our 
long Summer days. School vacation has begun, 
and the children, released from their long and 
tedious confinement, are enjoying a freer life, and 
already are casting about how to spend the time 
until study is resumed in the Fall. Some will 
employ themselves with out-door play, some in 
visiting their country or city friends, some in 
useful labor at home, in the field, or in the work- 
shop ; but we hope that the time will be worthily 
spent. This month the fields begin to whiten 
for the harvest. The golden sunshine, the warm 
breath of the South, the refreshing showers, and 
the nightly dews only foster and mature the 

ji he reapers, 

Se be afraid of the sunshine, boys and 
girls. Sunshine is life; and what though the 
face becomes tanned or the check covered with 
freckles, health resides in the open air. So we 
expect you often to be out of doors. Get your 
baskets filled with an ample lunch and be off 
with you to the woods and the fields. Scamper 
about as much as you please; linger at your 
sports in the sunshine, and when the day be- 
comes too hot seek the shade of the trees. You 
may make pleasant picnic excursions, go a-fish- 
ing, gather wild strawberries and raspberries, 
and, when you find them, the service or June- 
berry. But do n’t think of eating green and un- 
ripe apples. We know how tempting they are, 
and how painful when eaten. The boys may 
climb trees and arrange swings for the girls, and 
the girls on their part may Prepare the rustic 
dinner and serve the buns, and biscuits, and 
slices of meat for the hungry mouths. A day in 


the woods and among the trees, and flowers, and 
birds is better than a week in the dusty lanes of 
the city; but be sure not to stay out late in the 
evening. Home is the place for you then, and 
after your evening supper and bath, and the 
family circle is gathered, you can better enjoy 
the simple amusements of what some one calls 
“the children’s hour.” We give a few puzzles 
to sharpen your wits on: 


26. A Biblical Enigma. 


. Who prayed that he might be nor rich nor poor? 
. Whose son to David did his wife restore? 
Whither did Amaziah flee in vain? 

The golden image stood upon what plain? 

The place in which the Nethinims abode? 

Who upon Paul that which he lacked bestowed? 
Who Jeremiah from the people saved? 

. Whose beauty Samson in his youth enslaved? 

. The valley where Goliath David fought? 

What cunning workman for the temple wrought? 
11. What son of Bichri against David rose? 

12, Whose daughter saved her people from their foes? 
13. What Christian Church was neither hot nor cold? 
14. What Hittite Sarah’s grave to Abraham sold? 
15. What King his records heard before he slept? 
16. Who Paul above two years in prison kept? 


So ey sneyens 


“As leaves in Autumn fade and fall, 
So pass our lives away : 
Death comes to all, and each in turn 
The summons must obey.” 


27. Scripture Acrostic. 


1, THE name of one who slew eighty-five 
priests. 

z. A good man, the governor of a wicked 
man’s house. 

3. The name of a well, 

4. One who brought to a father the tidings of 
his son’s death, 
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5. A river by whose side a band of men fasted 
and called upon God iti prayer. 

6. One who commanded the children of Israel 
not to fight against their brethren. 

Read the initials, and they will give you the 
name of a friend to the poor. 


28. Word and Phrase Puzzle. 


Wood 
Mr. being at the . of King of terrors, they per- 


fume for his Quakers and who, which, and what; 
Il i 

and they penny for Dr. Hound tis {jwho|| 
- =! 

Dr. Hay-preservers and little devil behold scarlet 


his assistance; but before he arrived the not 
taker 
legally good changed color and the was ten mills 


for. 


to 


29. A Scene in Sacred History. 


AN imposing concourse, filling the entrance 
and principal streets of a royal city. Conspicu- 
ously placed on high are two individuals, crowned 
and gorgeously attired, who appear to be listen- 
ing to the encouraging predictions of a crowd 
of soothsayers. One, whose kingly array can 
not conceal his habitually cruel yet cowardly 
mien, seems for the time inflated with pride and 
daring; but the other, a monarch of majestic 
and fearless demeanor, turns away from the 
chorus of sycophants, incredulous and dis- 
gusted. 

30. Charade. 


1. A GAY party of dancers, 
2. An important part of a Tailway, 
3. What every greedy man desires, 
The whole a distinguished city of the United 
States. 
31. Domestic Charade. 


My first is in most shops ; 
In every window my second; 
My whole is used for the bed, 
And in Winter a comfort is reckon’d. 


32. Rebus. a 


For out-door play, especially in the country, 
where there are high fences to climb, brooks to 
leap across, stumps and logs to mount, an ex- 
cellent game for alert lads is 


Follow My Leader. . 


Any number may play at it. A leader is fixed 
on, and the other players range themselves in a 
line behind him. He commences the sport by 
some feat of agility, such as leaping, hopping, or 
climbing, and his followers then attempt to per- 
form it in succession. He then goes to another 
trial of skill; the others, or so many of them as 
are able to do so, follow his example, and thus 
the sport proceeds until the parties think fit to 
cease. ‘The most nimble and active should, of 
course, be chosen for a leader; he should per- 
form feats of such difficulty as to render the 
sport interesting, at the same time avoiding such 
as he knows can only be undertaken by himself, 
or by one or two of his followers. If one boy 
can perform a feat which those who are placed 
before him in rank fail in attempting, he takes 
precedence of them until he is, in like manner, 
excelled by any of those who are behind him, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES.—The following are the 
answers to puzzles in the April number : 

14. Bible Scene.—Jeremiah xxxvi, 22-25. [Cor- 
rectly answered by M. F, G,, Cincinnati; F, A. 
W., Cresco, Iowa.] 

15. Charade.— riend-ship. 

16. Riddle.—A bed. ' 

17. Biblical Enigmas.—t, Genesis xl, 4: “And 
the captain of the guard [Potiphar] charged 
SYoseph with them, and he served them.” 2, Au- 
gustus is mentioned in Luke ‘ii, 1; Tiberius in 
Luke iii, 1; Claudius in Acts xviii, 2; Nero is 
referred to but not named. 3, From Ezekiel xx, 
8, we learn that the Israelites worshiped Egyp- 
tian idols before the exodus, 

18. 2ebus.—[Comb-eye-net-he-inn-nose-n-sofa- 
dove - withe - thew- eyes - dome -o- face - er- pen-t.] 
Combine the innocence of a dove with the wis- 
dom of a serpent. [Correct answers have been 
received from S. J. P., Aurora, Ind.; J. A. D., 
Clarksville, N. J.; F. A. W., Cresco, Iowa; C. 
M’C., Cleveland, O.; E, E., Springfield, DL; 
I. B., Felicity, O.; W. H. T., Orleans, Ind.; 
A. J. B., Carthage, N. Y. Answers have been 
received for some of the former puzzles, but too 
late to acknowledge in the proper place. We 
thank our friends for the interest they take in 
this department, and solicit their favors.] 
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SHINING Hours. By Paul Moraine. 16mo. 
394 pp. $1.50. Boston: D. Lathrop & Co. 
The teachings of this volume, whatever may 

be said of the execution, we like. The great 

lesson is the value of self-reliance and the bless- 
ings of God’s truth in the heart. ‘Two children, 

a boy and a girl, early orphaned by the death of 

both parents, are left in the care of a grand- 

father. In their boyhood and girlhood their 
grandfather dies; the girl goes to live with her 
uncle, who is guardian for the children, and the 
boy pursues his studies at school, and afterward 
at college, The narrative gives an account of 
his struggles, his efforts to support himself out- 
side of the small income from his father’s estate, 
and his active benevolence in the Christian life. 

Wronged by their uncle, the children are left 

penniless, but after his death the title deed toa 

large estate belonging to the children are found 
among his papers, and their future support and 
the means for doing good are. thus insured. 

With their return to the old homestead the story 

closes. The incidents are prettily told, the char- 

acters well described, and, though the narrative 
is somewhat artificial, there is sufficient variety, 
and the particular incidents are told in a life-like 
style. Principle is a safer guide than selfishness, 
truth and uprightness than the mammon of un- 
righteousness ; while the latter always leads to 
death, the former tends to eternal life. These 
two courses of conduct are set over against one 
another, and the results shown in the lives of the 


persons here described. 


Bessig AMONG THE Mountains. By Joanna 
H. Mathews, Author of “ Bessie at the Seaside,” 
ct. 6mo. 355 PP. $1.25. Mew York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George 
Crosby, : 
The author has prepared several books for 

children and performs her work well. Her style 

is simple, the lessons she teaches are good, the 
jncidents given are full of attraction, and the 
religious sentiments natural and easily compre- 
hended. Bessie is a very charming specimen of 
little girlhood, and child-life in her is painted to 
perfection. We have already had Bessie de- 
scribéd at the seaside, in the city, with her 


i 


friends, and now among the mountains. She is 
the same lovely character here as at home, doing 
good, imparting her own joy, and in a manner at 
once so graceful and unostentatious that we fall 
in love with her and insensibly drink into the 
same spirit. 


Treppy’s DREAM; or, A Little Swweep's Mission. 

By Emma Leslie, 18mo. 174 pp. New 

York: Robert Carter & Bros, Cincinnati: 
George Crosby. 

In this country we scarcely know any thing of 
a chimney-sweep’s life. Both the profession and 
the practice of a sweep are peculiarly English, 
and the hardships of their lot, some fifty years 
ago, was made the subject of a parliamentary in- 
vestigation, and was largely discussed in the 
British reviews and periodicals of the time. An 
ingenious mechanic contrived a simple machine 
for cleaning the soot from chimneys ; but it did 
not for some time lessen the evils attending the 
employment of climbing boys ; and the smaller 
the boy the better, as he could more easily find 
his way through the narrow flues and scrape the 
soot into his bag. The machine was at first not 
at all popular ; all sorts of objections were raised 
against its use, even by the Sweeps themselves, 
and not until Parliament passed an act forbid- 
ding boys to climb chimneys did it come into 
general use. Our story gives some chapters in 
the life of a sweep—his hardships, the ill-treat- 
ment he received, the cruelty practiced on him, 
the low associations and evil influences that sur- 
rounded him, and the hazards attending their 
employment. It is neatly told, is interesting 
and instructive, and has a good moral. Teddy’s 
influence over others was good, leading an igno- 
rant boy and a wicked man to embrace Christ, 
and illustrating in his own character the fruits 
of the spirit, which, when reviled, reviles not 
again. 

JACK THE CONQUEROR; oy, Difficulties Overcome. 
18m0. 238 Ap. New York: Robert Carter & 
Bros, Cincinnati: George Crosby. 

The motto as well as the point of this excel- 
lent story is, “Resolve well and. persevere.” . 
Some resolve well but do not persevere in their 
efforts to attain an object. Others persevere for 
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| 
a time, but become discouraged by the many | was led to Christ, how he dies, and the younger, 


difficulties that beset them on all sides and fail. 
Others persevere despite of hinderances and 
drawbacks, and conquer in the end. The little 
eight-year old of our story resolved well, and 
found that perseverance brought success. 


Aunt MiLprep’s Lecacy. By the Author of 
“ Battles Worth Fighting For.” 16mo. 339 pp- 
$1.25. Mew York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
Cincinnati: George Crosby. 

Any thing that teaches us this truth, that duty 
is better than feelings, and that work is happier 
than idleness, can not come amiss to any of us, 
Feelings, which are proper enough in their place, 
may sometimes make us cross, unsociable, and 
idle, and the only way to overcome such selfish- 
ness is to busy ourselves about more important 
concerns and let feelings alone, The legacy left 
to Aunt Mildred was the eldest son of her 
brother, who died at the, Residency in India 
during the memorable siege in the Sepoy rebell- 
ion. Brought home to his aunt's by a friend of 
both families, the story traces his fortunes, show- 
ing how estranged families were reconciled and 
differences of many years’ standing were at 
length healed. The style is lively and the in- 
terest well sustained. 


Little FREDDIE FEEDING HIs Sout. By Say 
Putnam. 8mo. 125 pp. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 
Early in childhood little Freddie learned that 

the soul is not fed on bread made of wheat or 
corn, but by wisdom ; that love, and prayer, and 
good works nourish the soul, and that God, in 
answer to our supplications for daily bread, feeds 
the soul as well as the body. Happy if all of us 
were to learn this lesson, which is so often hid 
from the wise and prudent and revealed unto 
babes ! 


Tue Lite PEAT-Currers; or, The Song of 
Love. By Emma Marshall. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 
Two boys, Robin and Davie Malton, were the 

children of an actress, and their father was dead. 

While yet quite young they lost their mother, 

and Robin, aged twelve, resolved to starve rather 

than continue such a life as traveling showmen 
always lead, and with his younger brother sought 
. for work in the peat-field. Here they were when 
the story takes them up. Their life, hopes, fears, 
resolves, and conflicts are narrated—how Robin 


Davie, learns the song of love in the heart, is 
taken care of by a wealthy family, and grows up 
to be a useful and worthy man. The story is 
full of interest, and the moral taught is one of 
practical benevolence and its blessed fruits in 
the lives of its subjects. 

THE Manuat: A Practical Guide to Sunday 
School Work. By Edward Eggleston, 2m0. 
110 fp. Chicago: Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, 
The object of this little book is to furnish a 

practical guide to the work of the Sunday school 

in all its departments, and to give the most 
essential and necessary instructions without in- 
cumbering the book with theories. The direc- 
tions are given in the most condensed: form and 
in the plainest language. How to interest the 
children in the lesson of the school is one of the 
most difficult problems the teacher has to solve. 

This volume has a chapter full of valuable sug- 

gestions, a few of which we give as a specimen 

of the concise and comprehensive style of the 
work : 

The first thing. Until you have the attention 
you can do nothing else, You can not get it by 
demanding it. There is but one way—be inter- 
esting yourself. 

Curiosity. You must excite curiosity, You 
can not feed a child till he is hungry. You can 
not teach him till he has the spirit of inquiry. 
If he does not want to know you must ri 


him want to know. The art of exciting cui 

ity is more easily practiced than taught. 
Something to do. The most inexorable law of 

the nature of most children is that they must be 

employed, and if not usefully they ‘ws¢ be in 

mischief. Keep your class busy all the time. 


TEMPERANCE HYMN-Book: A Collection of 
Choice Songs and Hymns adapted to familiar 
tunes. Compiled by % N, Stearns. 24mo. 
128 pp. New York: National Temperance 
Society and Publishing House, 

This compilation seems to be well executed, 
and embraces some of the best temperance 
songs and hymns used on public occasions. 
Song is a power, and more persons will go to 
hear a song than to listen toalecture. The heart 
is stirred, and the emotions awakened by music 
that no other influence can touch. With the 
strong argument and the earnest plea for tem- 
perance let us have the song, well worded and 
well rendered by the choicest of singers. 
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CHAT WITH FRIENDS AND READERS.—With 
this number the Golden Hours completes the 
first six months of its existence. We have 
every reason to be satisfied with the success our 
little magazine has had in so short a time. Our 
readers are already numbered by thousands, and 
both they and the public prints have spoken in 
high terms of praise of the little v 
course, we have been feeling our way so as to 
grow better and better, and to adapt the maga- 
zine more and more to the wants of our young 
readers; and we think we have been improving, 
month by month, in getting nearer to what we 
and our readers desire. 

But now one thing that we want is an increase 
of subscribers. It costs a great deal of money 
to make a pictorial magazine, and of course the 
money must come from the subscribers. It is 
very clear, then, that the more subscribers we 
have the more money we will have, and the more 
money we have the better we can make the 
magazine. We want our young friends to help 
us in this matter for the next six months. We 
will tell you how to do it. First, we will make 
some important improvements in the Golden 
Hours to commence with the July number. We 
have never been satisfied with the cover of our 
little magazine, and have been working up a new 
one for several months. A friend made us a 
present of a beautiful design for a new cover, 
and we are having it engraved in the very best 
style, and will use it next month. 

Then again we have made fine arrangements 
for supplying ourselves with a large variety of 
beautiful and valuable illustrations. In the 
present number We 8!Ve you the first of a series 
of beautiful pictures on the Children of the 
Bible. We will give these as frontispieces, mix- 
ing with them, every other month, various pic- 
tures from original designs. We commence, too, 
in this number a very interesting story, which will 
be continued through several months, entitled 
“The Youth’s Recompense,” from the German 
of Franz Hoffman, one of the best German 
writers of the day for young people, translated 
and adapted by Frances A. Shaw. We have on 
hand a good supply of shorter stories, of his- 
torical and biographical sketches, articles in 
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science and natural history, and letters of travel, 
so that you may expect good and beautiful things 
for the next six months. 

Now we want all our young readers to show 
this number to their young friends, and to let 
them read this “chat,” and tell them that for 
one dollar we will send them the magazine for 
the remaining six months, and alse this June 
number, containing the beginning of “The 
Youth’s Recompense,” and the first of our 
beautiful pictures of the “Children of the Bible.” 
Seven months for one dollar! Will you help us 
in this way? 

A Borany CLAss.—You will find in this num- 
ber the first of a series of articles called “Aunt 
Sue’s Botany Lessons.” The writer is an ex- 
cellent botanist and a most competent teacher, 
knowing how to make a lesson interesting, and 
how to make things “hard to be understood” 
quite plain to young readers. As a part of her 
plan she proposes to form a « botany class,” and 
writes to her young readers as follows: 

It has seemed to me that it might add interest to our 
undertaking to form ourselves into a regular botany class, 
and so I propose that all who wish to be members of this 
class shall send their names to me. I will enter them in 
my book, and will inform you through the magazine how 
large a number our class contains. But remember, we 
want no one to enter this class who does not intend to go 
about during the coming season with eyes open and pre- 
pared to make an intelligent use of them, We want no 
drones in our hive. By and by, as we advance, we shall 
need to prepare a blank book for the preservation of our 
pressed specimens, and perhaps we can induce the editor 
to give us a page or part of a page as a medium for ex- 
changing our specimens, so that little Johnny who lives on 
the prairies of the Mississippi can send specimens of the 
curious flower called Indian moccasin, with an accompany- 
ing description of its mode of growth, ete., together with 
incidents connected with its gathering, to little Mary, who 
lives near a swamp where the strange pitcher plant is found, 
and who sends specimens of their quaint leaves in return. 
In sending your name to be registered as a member of the 
botany class, direct to Aunt Sue, care of Mrs. Virginia C. 
Phoebus, Odessa, New Castle Co., Del. 4 


Moses AND PHARAOH’s DAUGHTER.—Our 
frontispiece for this month presents a part of the 
strange and beautiful story of Moses. We need 
not tell you that story, as you have often read it 
and had it explained to you. The Scriptures 
tell us that Moses, after being nursed and cared 
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for by his own mother, was brought again to 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and remained in the palace 
of Pharaoh, and grew up as a child of the king’s 
daughter, and was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, and became mighty in words and 
deeds. Our picture presents him in his boy- 
hood in the presence of his adopted mother, and 
surrounded by the luxury and elegance of the 
Court. The greatest act of Moses was that of 
which St. Paul tells us, that, notwithstanding the 
wealth and luxury around him, his high position 
and high hopes as the adopted child of the 
king’s daughter, “ when he was come to years he 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season, esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt.” 
This was true wisdom and true greatness. 


FacerLz.—A few evenings ago a party of 
young Americans were standing in front of an 
ancient saddler’s shop, kept by one Hans, a 
Dutchman. Mischief reigned supreme in their 
number, and thinking to have some sport with 
our German friend, one of them opened the door 
and addressed him—“TI say, German, have you 
any saddles for dogs ?” 

Looking up from his work quite composed, 
he replied, “ Yaw, come in unt dry von on.” 


A cCapratn, who had a sound-sleeping mate, 
caught an Irish boy in the middle watch frying 
some pork and eggs he had stolen from the 
ship’s stores, to whom the captain called out, 
“You lubber, I'll have none of that.” 

“Faith, captain, I’ve none for ye,” replied 
the lad. 

A LITILE boy, while playing the other day on 
a wood-pile, fell and hurt himself, As he lay 
crying very bitterly, some one passing lifted him 
up and said to him, “Come, my little fellow, 
do n’t cry, it will be all right to-morrow.” 

“Well,” said he, “then I will not cry to- 
morrow.” 


“J say, Pat,” said a Yankee to an Irishman 
who was digging in his garden, “are you digging 
out a hole in that onion bed ?” 

“No,” said Pat, “I’m digging out the earth 
and leaving the hole.” 


At Malvern Hill, when the shot and shell 
were singing lively tunes around our ears, a 
Minie ball chanced to hit an Irishman, inflicting 


a slight wound in the arm. Pat roared out lus- 
tily, “I’m kilt! I’m kilt!” 

“Hold yer whist,” said a brother Mick, “don’t 
say yer kilt till yer dead.” 


An old fellow of the ultra-inquisitive order 
asked a little girl on board the train, who was 
sitting by her mother, as to her name, destina- 
tion, etc. After learning she was going to Phila- 
delphia he asked, “ What motive is taking you 
thither, my dear?” 

“I believe they call it the locomotive, sir,” 
was the innocent reply. The “intrusive stran- 
ger” was extinguished. 


An Ohio school-girl went through her calis- 
thenic exercises at home for the amusement of 
the children. A youthful visitor, with interest 
and pity on his countenance, asked her brother 
“if that girl had fits ?” 

“No,” replied the lad, contemptuously, “that’s 
gymnastics.” 

“O, "tis, hey 
has she had ’em ?” 


said the verdant ; “how long 


Brevittes.—Many have suffered by talking, 


Most misfortunes may be turned into bless- 
ings by waiting the tide of affairs. 

The snake’s poison is in his teeth; the slan- 
derer’s in his tongue, B 

Sorrow is the furnace that melts selfish hearts 
together in love. 

All human virtues increase and strengthen by 
the practice and experience of them. 

See that each hour’s feelings, actions, and 
thoughts are pure and true, then will your life 
be such. 

Four things come not back: the broken word, 
the sped arrow, the past life, and the neglected 
opportunity. 

The good man’s life, like the mountain top, 
lit up by the rays of the setting sun, looks beau- 
tiful because it is near to heaven. 

Some minds are like sieves; they retain all 
that is worthless, while that which is good passes 
through them. 

You may gather a rich harvest of knowledge 
by reading, but thought is the winnowing-ma- 
chine. 

Life is a book, of which we can have but one 
edition. Let each day’s action, as they add 
their pages to the indestructible volume, be such 
as we shall be willing to have an assembled 
world read. 
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VERY pretty picture 
t Eva made as she sat 

there by the ivied 

window, busy over her 
painting. Her dress was 
avery simple one of white, 
with a sprinkling of tiny 
pink blossoms over it. 
Her hair was bound back 
by a plain green ribbon, 
and there was only a rip- 
ple of white about her 
throat and wrists. Just 
now she was very intent on a spray of 
Spring beauties she was trying to copy, 
but the pearly white and the gossamer 
threads of pink running through the petals 
seemed very hard to transfer. The finest 
touches of her smallest camel’s-hair pencil 
seemed coarse and rough beside Nature’s 
handiwork. And when a little impatience 
crept into her heart and traveled down to 
the tips of her pretty fingers, it did not im- 
prove their skill. Impatience in, the heart 
is very apt to show itself in the hands. 

It so happened that just as she had made 
a particularly heavy stroke that did not 
please her at all, a little round” ap- 
peared at the window, and a birdie voice 
piped out a shrill, “ Bo-peep, sister Eva.” 

Now it was a rare thing for boy Arthur’s 
voice to fail of winning a smile or a kiss, 
but this morning the cloud on Eva’s brow 
did not lighten. With wondering eyes little 
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HASTY WORDS. 


Arthur pushed his sturdy shoulders further 
through the casement, and, sad to tell, he 
jostled the light drawing-stand and over- 
turned a tiny tumbler of water, in which 
Eva washed her paint brushes. 

O, such a storm of temper as suddenly 
rose in the young girl’s heart! The green 
water rolled over the edge of the stand, and 
a drop touched the margin of the bristol- 
board on which she was painting. Her 
clean dress was slightly soiled, but that 
was nothing to the stain left on her soul by 
that morning’s hasty words and deeds. 

“You hateful, mischievous boy! she 
said, seizing him by the arm and shaking 
him violently; “now, just see what you 
have done!” 

It was natural for boy Arthur to catch at 
the nearest thing to save himself, and that 
chanced to be the little drawing-table. 
Down it came with a crash, costly paint- 
box, saucer of carmine, brushes, picture, 
and all. Poor little Arthur fied away with 
a cry of fright to that safe harbor for all 


.the ills of child-life—mother’s room. He 


nearly upset his darling sister, rosy May, 
but she only turned about and _pattered 
on up the stairs after him. Clouds and 
showers are quite common in a household 
of little folks, so mother was not greatly 
alarmed. She knew that sunshine and 
rainbows were very apt to follow fast after 
the clouds. 

Little by little it all came out, and mother 
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was grieved that her oldest girl, almost a 
young woman, should have given way to 
such an evil spirit. What a help older 
sons and daughters may be to a mother if 
they are only helpful and gentle among the 
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ARTHUR AND MARY. 


little ones! Half the mother’s burdens are 
borne by their considerateness. 

Mother did not take down a slice of 
pound-cake from the cupboard, or a handful 


of confections from a drawer to comfort the 
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heart of little Arthur and quiet his sobs. 
She did something a great deal better. 
After suitably impressing his mind with the 
idea that little hands must learn to be care- 
ful, she said cheerily, “Now mother will 
put on her gardening-apron, and May and 
Arthur may get their hats if they like, and 
we will spend an hour with the flowers this 
warm, bright morning. Who will be ready 
first?” 

Away sped the children after their little 
rakes and hoes. Each had a little spot of 
their own they were permitted to cultivate 
to their heart’s content. No matter if they 
did plant and hoe up pretty often; mamma 
had flowers enough for herself and them 
too. 

“Hark!” said mother, raising a finger as 
they drew near the old pear-tree. A robin 
was trilling his morning song away in the 
leafy depths of green. “There, he has 
flown again,” said mother, “away into the 
new-plowed field hunting for worms. How 
near he goes to old Jerry’s feet! He is a 
bold red robin, and puts trust in us because 
we never offer to harm him. Do you hear 
that bluebird’s note? The birds will soon 
be building in their little cottages here in 
the garden again, then we shall have music 
all the long Summer. 

‘Listen awhile, and you "ll hear what he ’s saying, 

Up in the apple-tree swinging and swaying.’ 
I think he must be talking to the sweet lit- 
tle flowers, don’t you, Arthur? 


‘Little white snow-drop, I pray you, arise, 
Bright yellow crocus, come open your eyes ; 
Sweet little violets hid from the cold, 

Put on your mantles of purple and gold; 
Daffodils, daffodils, say, do you hear? ° 
Summer is coming and Spring-time is here.’ ” 


A merry laugh was the response to this 
little song. The tears were all dried, the 
cross words for the time forgotten. Mother 
thought of the truth of Sir Walter Scott’s 
words about childhood’s griefs : 


“The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 
When next the Summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.”” 


One hour of hearty, pleasant, out-door 
exercise, the consciousness that he had 
really been helping mamma, wheeling away 
the rubbish from her flower-borders in his 
little wheelbarrow filled his heart with glad- 
ness. When the children get “crooked” 
and “every thing goes wrong,” drop the 
“irons” if you can, no matter how many 
there may be in the fire, and run out with 
them for a little while. There is no “good 
cheer” that can compare with that which 
the blessed air and sunshine bring. 

Now, Eva, in her pet, resolutely shut her- 
self out from all these cheering influences. 
She gathered up her painting materials in a 
hurry and thrust them. into a drawer, look- 
ing with flushed cheeks on the unfinished 
picture, which had grown to look like a 
charcoal sketch in her angry eyes. 

“] have a great mind to tear it up,” she 
muttered. But on second thought she de- 
cided not to, and so put it back into her 
portfolio. Then she drew out a book from 
the library, but she might almost as well 
have sat with it upside down for all the 
good she got out of it. We can do nothing 
to profit in such a mood. It is very sinful, 
too, and the first thing we should do when 
we find such a spirit upon us is to go to 
Jesus in humble prayer and ask him to take 
it away. The next step should be to go 
our way “and first be reconciled to our’ 
brother.” ‘ , iA 

But Eva was too proud for this, It is so 
hard to say, “I was Wrong.” Yet the way 
of peace lay through this lonely valley. 
The conflict in Eva’s breast went on all 
day. She excused herself from the dinner- 
table on the plea of a headache. She did 
not like to meet the steady gaze of those 
pure blue eyes which had looked up into 
hers with such surprise and fright in that 
morning scene. O, what would she not 
have given to call it back! But angry 
words are like arrows—when they are in 
your hand they are your own, but when you 
have spoken them, like the flying arrow and 
the hour that has passed, you can not call 
them back. 
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Daylight was wearing away, and tired, 
happy little Arthur’s eyelids were beginning 
to grow heavy with the dews of sleep. 
Suddenly brightening, he remembered that 
all that bright Spring day he had missed 
the loving words of his “sister-mother,” as 
he used to sometimes style her. The mem- 
ory of the morning’s trouble brought a hot 
flush to his cheek, and the moment he 
thought of it he pattered off to seek her. 
There was not a shadow of resentment in 
his childish heart, only sorrow that he had 
offended. 

There she sat, moody and unhappy, gaz- 
ing out into the gentle twilight, but so 
absorbed with her own vexed thoughts that 
she did not hear the patter of little feet 
over the carpet. 

“Arthur ’s so sorry, sister Eva,” said the 

. sweet voice at her side. “ Boy did n’t mean 
to spoil the picture.” 

What a flood of feeling these simple 
words called forth! In an instant “boy” 
was folded to her bosom, and Eva was 
weeping and sobbing upon his little golden 
head. 

ay 


CORAL REEFS 


7 es o> , 

> N the warm parts of the Atlantic, 

| Pacific, and Indian Oceans there 

are many great banks or walls of 

coral and islands of coral. In 

S many cases the bank of coral is 

close to an island, skirting or fringing the 

shore, and the coral reef or coral wall is 
then called a fringing reef, 

In many cases the coral bank extends 
around the island, but is not near it; and 
as the bank then seems to stand around the 
island like a barrier, it is called a barrier 
reef. 4 

In other cases the coral bank surrounds 
a portion of water ; it is then called a coral 
island, or an atoll, and the water which it 


“Eya’s so sorry, too, darling, for her 
cross words. She won’t speak so any 
more.” 

“Nor never shake me no more?” he 


| asked innocently. 


How Eva loathed herself at the remem- 
brance those words called up! What might 
she not have done in the violence of that 
evil temper! 

And so it was all.made right between 
them, because the darling child the moment 
he thought upon it sought a reconciliation, 
and with child-like simplicity confessed his 
own errors. In this we allineed to “be- 
come like little children.” “In malice be 
ye children.” 

O, never let the sun go down on an un- 
reconciled quarrel, even with a child! 
Think how it would be to stand by an open 
grave and think of an estrangement which 
had never been healed, and of a wrong 
which could now be righted never more. 
What we look upon but as a trifling thing 
may often leave a stain on our souls and a 
wound in hearts we love that no after peni- 
tence can efface. 


AND ISLANDS. 


openings through the barrier reef, so that 
vessels can sail in between the reef and the 
island, and thus find a safe harbor there ; 
and there are openings through the reef 
that surrounds the lagoon, and vessels can 
also sail into the lagoon, in some cases, and 
there also find a safe harbor from the 
storms ; and some of the lagoons are large 
enough to hold all the ships in the world! 

This may not be very easy for you to 
remember now, but when you are older you 
will be glad to know what I have now told 
you. 

Some of the banks of coral are many 
miles long, and there is one bank near 
Australia, the largest island in the world, 


surrounds is called a lagoon. There ara! which is 2 thousand miles long. They 
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in width from a few hundred feet to a 
mile or more. * 

All of the banks of coral are formed by 
coral polyps—by coral groves of which I 
have told you, and of which you have read 
in the beautiful poem of Percival. 

But I hope that you will not forget what 
has been said about the way in which polyps 
form coral, and think that these great 
banks or reefs are made by the great labor 
of the polyps. The polyps only live, and 
eat, and grow, and increase in number, thus 


forming the beautiful clusters of coral and 
the wonderful coral groves ; they never toil 
nor labor. And as they die they leave their 
hard parts on the spot where they have 
lived, and these at last are the coral reefs 


| and coral islands. 


It is only the surface of coral, even when 
it is growing, that is alive; all beneath the 


| surface is dead. The large, rounded masses 


of the star-corals, fifteen or twenty feet in 
diameter, are alive only on their surface, to 
a depth of less than one inch; and a mass 


~ 
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of the coral called Porites, fifteen feet in 
diameter, is alive only to the depth of a 
quarter of an inch. The corals die below 
as fast as they grow above. 

The bank or reef goes on increasing all | 
of the time, that is, it comes nearer and 
nearer the top of the water as more and 
more polyps live and die. 

At last the reef reaches the top of the 
water, a vast pile of polyp skeletons, all 
firmly joined and cemented together, so 
that it is as firm as a wall or a bank of 


rocks. During all the time it has been 
growing upward it has been covered with 
living polyps, but as soon as it reaches the 
surface of the water the polyps die, for they 
can not live when not covered by sea-water. 

When the reef reaches the surface of the 
water and the polyps die, the outside of the 
reef begins to be broken by the dashing of 
the waves, and the fragments thus broken 
from its sides are thrown upon the top of 
the reefs by the high waves, and thus the 
top of the reef soon appears above the 
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water. When it appears above the surface 
of the water its top is covered with large 
and small fragments of coral, and with coral 
sand that has come from the crumbling of 
the coral. But the seeds of plants are car- 
ried there by the winds and in other ways, 
and soon minute plants begin to grow on 
the coral rocks and coral sand; and then 
‘larger and larger plants spring up, and at 
last the coral reef or coral island is covered 
with trees and smaller plants; birds and 
other kinds of animals find there a shelter 
from the hot sun and from the storm; and 
man also goes there and builds his house 
and makes his home. Thus, as you see, the 
piles of polyp skeletons—that is, piles of 
coral—at last make islands in the ocean, 
where animals and even man may live. 
There are hundreds of islands in the warm 
parts of the ocean which are made of coral, 
and were formed and covered with vegeta- 
tion in the way which I have now described 
to you. 

But the most wonderful part of the story 
about corals and coral reefs remains to be 
told. There are corals and coral reefs in 
the rocks far from the ocean; and they 
occur in the rocks of the hills and mount- 
ains, as well as in those of the valleys and 
plains; and they are found in the rocks in 
the cold regions of the North, even in those 


% which are now almost constantly covered 


with snow. And such corals and coral 
reefs show that all of the’places where they 
occur were once covered by the ocean, and 
in that ocean the corals and coral reefs are 
now formed. Corals are very abundant in 
the rocks of our country, and many of them 
are nearly as perfect in structure as those 


which sailors bring from the warm parts of 
the ocean. 

At the falls of the Ohio, on the Ohio 
River, there are large masses of coral in 
the limestone rocks, and many of them are 
almost as perfect in their form and in their 
structure as when alive and covered with 
the beautiful flower-like animals which 
formed the masses; and at the same place 
there are branching corals, and corals in 
the form of cups and vases, some of them 
standing on the very spot where they once 
lived and grew, others scattered just as 
they were left by the waves and the tides 
many thousands of years ago, and all of 
them, together with the sea-shells that are 
there in the rocks, showing us that long 
ago the ocean covered the place, and that 
here was once a coral grove as full of life 
and of beauty as the coral groves that are 
now growing in the warm parts of the ocean. 

And here I want to tell~you that it is 
believed that the limestone rocks them- 
selves are made out of the hard parts of 
animals, and that most of them are made 
of coral and coral reefs that lived and grew 
in the old ocean that many millions of years 
ago covered all the places where limestone 
is now found. ‘ 

The lime, then, that men use to plaster 
the walls and ceilings of houses, the mar- 
ble that is used in making monuments and 
large buildings in cities, and the marble 
slabs that are used for table-tops and man- 
tel-pieces, and for a great manly other pur- 
poses, and the blocks of marble from which 
beautiful statues are carved, were once the 
hard parts of coral polyps and of other 
little animals that lived in the old oceans! 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE LITTLE ARTIST. 


ORNING broke. The sun still 
lingered below the horizon, but 
the rosy beams of the eastern 
sky heralded his speedy coming, 
In field and forest all was silent. 
The birds’ songs were hushed, for they 
were still fast asleep in their downy nests ; 
the deer and rabbits still reposed upon their 
leafy beds, and only the murmuring of the 
restless forest brook broke the deep repose 
of slumbering nature. 

But in uncle Willebrand’s house a pair 
of busy hands were already at work. The 
collier’s wife had risen, kindled a blazing 
fire, and was preparing the simple family 
breakfast. The collier also, whom the lov- 
ing wife had tried not to waken, knowing 
how much the hard-working man needed 
rest, was now also astir. Coming out into 
the kitchen where the industrious housewife 
was at work he wished her a hearty good- 


morning. 
«J must waken the boys,” he said; “they 


are going to help me in the woods, and 
must eat breakfast with us. It is high time 
they were learning to earn their daily 
bread.” 

“But you will not take little Fritz with 
you?” asked frau Willebrand, anxiously. 
«1 have just been in the chamber, and the 
poor little fellow was fast asleep.” 

«No, no, I would be the last one to want 
to waken him; let him sleep all day if he 
will. He is pretty well tired out. I think 
he is too delicately built for hard work such 
as our boys must follow. I doubt if he 
will ever be able to handle an ax right 
skillfully. But then it is n’t necessary that 
all the people in the world should be col- 
liers.” 

So saying, the father went into the cham- 
ber where his sons were still sleeping 


soundly, wakened them, and told them to 
dress and get ready to go with him to the 
woods as quick as possible. The boys, 
delighted with the idea of working in the 
cool, leafy forest, sprang out of bed with 
shouts of laughter, and in a few minutes 
washed and dressed themselves, and with 
hair smoothly combed, they took their 
places at the table, and in their eagerness 
to be off scarce took time to swallow their 
breakfast. 

“And now march!” cried their father, 
who came in with ax and saw on his nou 
der. “Right-about-face, boys, and march 
into the green woods. The earlige we begin 
our work the sooner it will be done.” Then 
turning to his wife he said, «Little Fritz 
can ns, our dinner if he wakens in time. 
ove ee with it by noon Hans can 

Then, nodding a cheerful good-by to his 
wife, the old fellow walked away nae, ow- 
erful strides, the three boys leaning 
springing at his side. Soon they feached 
the place ving they wére to vou and 
without delay they set to building 3 by 
pit. The boys worked bravely aot cae 
was soon ready. Ay 

While the father and sons were earning 
the daily bread for the family, the motes 
as usual, cared for every thine at ee, 
She went out into the little parden watered 
the flowers and herbs, weeded the beds, 
and swept the paths. Then she picked and 
prepared some beans for dinner. Going 
back to the house she found plenty of 
things to keep her busy ;> but every little 
while she would leave her work and go in 
to look at little Fritz, who still lay in a 
deep slumber. Knowing how sweet a bal- 
sam sleep is for wearied limbs and muscles, 
and how nothing so soon restores lost ' 
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strength as this wonderful gift of nature, 
she let him sleep on. 

Just before noon Fritz opened his eyes. 
Upon a chair beside his bed lay his clothes, 
nicely brushed and cleaned from mud-stains ; 
near them was an earthen wash-bowl filled 
with water, from the clear surface of which 
the sunbeams that came in through the lit- 
tle round window-shutters were reflected as 
in a mirror. 

“How long I have slept!” he said to 
himself. “I am so ashamed. What will 
uncle Willebrand think of me?” 

He quickly rose, washed and dressed, 
and then kneeled down to say his morning 
prayer. This and the evening prayer his 
mother had taught him almost in infancy, 
he never forgot. Frau Willebrand met him 
as he left the chamber, 

“ Ah, little sluggard !” she said, laughing 
and raising her finger in a mock-threatening 
manner. Then she patted him on the head, 
and looked into his face with such smiling 
eyes that he knew she meant no reproach. 
“Well,” she added, “I am glad you are 
wide awake, for I want you to carry your 
father and brother’s dinner.” 

“Dinner!” echoed Fritz in dismay; “it 
is n’t dinner-time, I hope !” 

“O, yes, nearly; but never mind. I am 
glad you slept so long, you needed it. 
Now, eat your breakfast and then you can 
go. There is no hurry.” 

While Fritz ate his breakfast he told 
frau Willebrand many things about his dead 
mother which she was very glad to hear; 
then he took the great covered dinner-pail, 
filled to the brim, and blithely started on his 
way to the forest. 

The first part of the way led through an 
unshaded path, and the sun’s, rays were 
very hot. But when Fritz reached the 
dense, green forest, and walked under the 
shadows of the leafy trees, the coolness 
was refreshing, and he had no desire to 
hasten his steps. The path led amid grass 
and flowers, along a brook, whose clear 
waters rippled on over smooth pebbles. 
Some sunbeams broke through the thick 
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lattice-work of the over-arching trees, and 
the lights and shadows played with most 
charming effect through the endless vistas 
of the forest. Birds sang in the branches, 
or gayly flitted from limb to limb; bright- 
hued lizards darted to and fro, and the 
breeze now rustled, now lightly whispered 
in the green, leafy crowns of the giants of 
the wood. 

Our Fritz was so full of delight and hap- 
piness that he almost wished the coal-pit 
were miles away, so that he might longer 
enjoy the beauties of this forest solitude. 
But he already discerned in a clearing the 
smoke of a coal-pit, mounting upward and 
darkening the clear, blue sky; he heard the 
resounding blows of the ax, and soon the 
voices of the collier and his sons. Ina 
little time he emerged into the clearing, and 
was joyfully greeted by his new father and 
brothers. 

“You came just in time,” said father 
Willebrand. “We have worked hard, and 
the dinner will taste good to us. Come, 
boys, lay aside your axes, let us wash our 
hands, and then go and sit down under that 
broad oak.” 

The three boys soon threw themselves at 
full length on the grass beneath the shad- 
owy branches of the oak. The spoons and 
plates were brought out, and the hungry 
laborers began to eat their simple midday 
meal with such hearty appetites as invig- 
orating toil alone can give, 

«will you not eat with us?” asked the 
father, turning to Fritz. , 

“J thank you,” replied Fritz, blushing, 
“put, I am ashamed to say, I have just 
eaten my breakfast. Hours after you were 
here at work I was asleep in bed.” 

“Yes, yes,” Said father Willebrand, “we 
have been right hard at work, and it has 
given the boys a fine appetite for their din- 
ner, you see. ‘In the sweat of thy face 
must thou eat bread,’ are the words of the 
Lord, and the words must be fulfilled. ‘He 
who will not work, neither shall he eat?” 

Fritz became very red, and Willebrand, 
remarking it, said good-naturedly, “0, no, 
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my little son, my words were not for you. 
You are too small and weak to work as we 
do. For that one wants stout bones and 
muscles, like my young ones. Such work 
isn’t for you, Fritz. But tell me, my little 
man, what you have learned, and what you 
think you will be when you grow up.” 

“Ah, father Willebrand,” sighed Fritz, 
“J have n’t learned much. My mother was 
so poor that a good deal of the time she 
could n’t send me to school. I know a bit 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and I 
can draw and paint. An old painter who 
lived near our house taught me that.” 

“Ah! and how did that happen?” asked 
father Willebrand. 

“When I was six or seven years old,” 
said Fritz, “1 sat one day on the stone 
bench before our house, and had nothing to 
do and no one to play with. I wanted to 
do something, I hardly knew what, so I 
broke a piece from a great lump of coal 
that was lying in the street and began to 
draw figures on the white wall of our house. 
First I drew a pair of doves that were 
picking up their food on the street, then a 
horse, then a pair of hounds, and then I 
began to draw the neighboring houses. I 
was very busy at my work when all at once 
the old painter, Lindemann was his name, 
tapped me on the shoulder, and in a very 
friendly voice asked me who had taught me 
to draw. I was frightened, for I thought 
he would punish me for spoiling the clean, 
white wall, and I began to cry. But the 
old man patted me on the head and said 
that I should certainly not be punished. 
Then he gave me a great red apple, and 
said, ‘Tell me, little boy, who taught you 
drawing.” When I told him that I had had 
no teacher, he shook his head as if he did 
not believe me, and pointed at the doves, 
horses, dogs, and houses on the wall. 

«Where is your mother?’ he asked. 

“J said, ‘She has gone out, but will soon 
be back.’ ‘ 

«J will come and see her this evening,’ 
he said, and then went away. 

“J played around in the yard and thought 


no more of my pictures or the painter until 
my mother came home and made me re- 
member them in a way not very pleasant. 
She was angry because I had blacked up 
the nice white wall. She took a rod, and 
the blows had begun to rain over my back 
in a pretty lively way, and I was screaming 
with all my might when Herr Lindemann 
came into the room, 

“Stop that, my good woman,’ he said, 
‘let our little artist go, and listen to what I 
have to say.to you.’ 

“My mother hung up the rod in the usual 
place, and sent me out into thé yard, She ~ 
did n’t have to tell me twice to go, I assure 
you. I was glad enough to get rid of the 
whipping, and did n’t trouble myself at all 
about what the old painter had to say to 
my mother. I don’t yet know what he 
said, for my mother never told me; I only 
know that after this I went four or five 
times a week to Herr Lindemann and took 
lessons in drawing and painting, Ina year 
the good old man died, and I was left to 
practice by myself. 

“He always said that if I was industri- 
ous I would make a celebrated painter, and 
if he had lived he would have done a great 
deal for me. I never believed that I could 
make a great painter, and often when I 
compared my pictures with his I got so 
discouraged that I would throw my pencils, 
paper, and paint-box at the wall, For this 
I often got such a boxed ear from the mas- 
ter that I would think for a few minutes 
that my sight and hearing were gone for- 
ever. Then if I would work on right in- 
dustriously for a quarter of an hour he 
would praise me again, and I would be his 
darling little son as before.” 

“Now, Fritz,” said father Willebrand, 
“if you are so expert at drawing, show us 
a specimen of your skill. Plenty of coals 
lie around here, and if you can find a great, 
smooth stump the thing is soon done.” 

Fritz looked around for a stump with a 
flat, smooth surface. It was easy enough 
to find one suited to his purpose, for Wille- 
brand usually sawed the trees asunder 
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instead of cutting them down with an ax. 
He soon found just such a one as he 
wanted, and took a bit of charcoal and 
began his work. 

With a steady hand he moved the coal 
back and forth, and drew line upon line, 
wave upon wave, stroke upon stroke, until 
the old stump was covered with a beautiful 
picture. In the foreground one saw the 
blazing, smoking coal-pit; at the right, 
under the old oak, Willebrand and his 
three sons; in the background the rushing 
brook, and all around the leafy forest, which 
inclosed the'whole picture as in a frame. 

“ Now I am ready,” cried Fritz after half 
an hour; “come and see.” 

Willebrand and his three sons did not 
wait for a second bidding. With dilated 
eyes they gazed upon the picture, whose like 
they had never seen before. For a time 
they stood as if spell-bound; then they 
broke out into loud exclamations of delight. 

“Ts n’t it splendid !” cried Wolf. 

“Who would believe any body could 
make such a picture !” exclaimed Christoph. 

“ No body ever did before,” echoed Hans, 
shaking his head. 

“There you are, Chris,” said Wolf, “ for 
all the world just as you live and breathe, 
only your nose is a little too big.” 

“Yes, and there you are, too, Wolf, and 
there are father, and Hans, and the coal- 
pit, and the trees, just as plain as life. If 
J had n’t seen it with my own eyes I never 
would believe that any body could make 
such a picture.” 

So the boys went on, giving loud vent to 
their wonder and delight in all sorts of 
exaggerated phrases. Father Willebrand 
had not spoken a syllable; still his face ex- 
pressed great pleasure and astonishment. 

“The thing is not bad,” he said at last. 

“It does Fritz great credit. I see that we 
‘sha’n’t be able to make a collier out of 
him; we shall have to let him go his own 
way. It is a pity that the nice picture 
must so soon be spoiled. The first rain 
will wash it all away. I wish we could 
take it along and show it to mother.” 


“ But, father,” cried the boys, “we have 
the saw with us; why can’t we saw off the 
top of the stump?” : 

The father was pleased with this idea, 
and soon the great saw was in motion. In 
an hour the picture was detached from the 
stump, upon a board about an inch thick, 
that could easily be carried to the house. 

The boys carried it in triumph through 
the village, where all the children gathered 
around them, wondering, admiring, and 
lauding little Fritz to the skies. That 
evening in Birkenrode, the young artist and 
the wonderful picture were general topics 
of conversation. 

Frau Willebrand was no less surprised 
and delighted with the picture than the rest. 
When she heard that Fritz was the artist, 
she raised both hands in wonder. It 
seemed as if she could not look at the won- 
derful drawing enough; but at Jast she 
locked it up in the desk for fear it might 
get spoiled. 

Fritz, astonished at the excitement his 
rough coal sketch had created, said, “If 
such pictures please you I will draw as 
many as you want.” : 

And so the boy drew and painted from 
morning until night. His uncle Willebrand 
brought him from the next town a box of 
colors and drawing materials, and let him 
go on his chosen way in peace, not. asking 
him to take part in the rough labor of his 
own sons. When the neighbors made re- 
marks at this he said good-naturedly, “All 
children can not be managed alike. Do 
the best you can with yours and I will 
try to do the same with mine.” 

* The village boys, who had at first called 
our little hero “Willebrand’s Fritz,” now 
called him “ painting Fritz,” and often made 
sport of his quiet, refined ways, and his 
pursuits, so different from their own rough 
work. But Fritz painted on and never 
minded them. If their jokes became an- 
noying he had only to give a hint of this to 
his three doughty champions, Wolf, Chris- 
toph, and Hans, who very well knew how 
to stop all meddlesome and jesting mouths. 
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‘2 N insect vivarium is in structure 
\! something like a fern case, and its 
object is to provide a place in 


wonderful changes which take 
place in insect life, and which, during the 
season of their butterfly and moth exist- 
ence, renders it an exquisitely beautiful 
ornament as well as a charming study. 

In order to observe closely and note suc- 
cessfully the various changes which insects 


undergo, before assuming their last or per- | 


fect state of existence, entomologists have 
found it necessary to contrive some place 
in which to keep the worms or caterpillars, 
and where their changes can be 
accomplished. 

A tin box, filled with the proper 
Jeaves on which the insects feed, 
the trays for silk-worms, and many 
other plans have been adopted, 
but all have proved defective. 

What we have now to make 
answers every purpose for study- 
ing the habits of insects, and is 
besides a handsome ornament. 

The whole presents an orna- 
mental glass case filled with plants, 
on the leaves of which appear 
beautiful caterpillars of various 
colors and metallic beetles glitter- 
ing in the sun, while round the 
flowers flit moths, and butterflies, 
and dragon flies, with their gor- 
geously painted and daintily re- 
ticulated wings. It will be readily 
admitted that such an object is 
most attractive, while it would be 
difficult to invent a more instruct- 
ive or educating amusement than 
that of collecting objects for the 
vivarium, and observing intelli- 
gently the curious changes in in- 
sect life, from the egg snugly 
deposited in its nest through the 


which can be observed the many | 


various stages of development to the ap- 
pearance of the animal in the final state. 

Let us suppose that the dimensions de- 
termined upon for our butterfly park are 
! two feet six inches in height, three feet in 
length, eighteen inches in width, and that it 
is to combine an aquarium as well. 

The bottom part, as shown in the 
engraving, is to be made of slate and 
three of the sides of glass; the fourth side 
had better be of slate, as is the bottom. 
The reason of this is that the fish require 
shade, and also that the light should reach 
them from the surface. This the slate side 
of the tank, if we may so call it, will afford 
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them, for you can not give the same amount | of a mimic lake, round which or in which 
of shade in the case when the vivarium and |} you can grow the ferns and grasses your 


aquarium are combined that you can do | pets will require. 
when you have only the latter to think of.| Let the zinc uprights at the four corners 
No amount of light and sunshine can be 
too much for your butterflies. 

Your tank or little lake, however, is not 
to occupy the whole area of the bottom, for 
the water will be contained in a zinc basin, 


be sufficiently strong and well soldered to 
the bottom cross pieces which form the 
frame in which lies the slate bed. You 
have now to make the frame for the viva- 
rium. This is also made of zinc; four 
uprights with cross pieces top 
,and bottom and made exact to 
measure, as you have to fit in the 
glass sides, and also to let it fit 
closely and well as a cover over 
the lower part containing the 
water. 

In fitting in the glass for the 
aquarium you will find a cement 
made of three pounds of pow- 
dered clay, one pound of oxide 
of iron, and sufficient boiled oil 
to form a stiff paste the most ef 
fective, as it will make all water- 
tight; but in the other part putty 
will do quite well. 

Besides making the upper part 
of your butterfly park so as to lift 
off from the aquarium—which you 
must only do when you have none 
of your insects on the wing—you 
must make one side of it to open 
like a door, so that you can clean 


and arrange the interior when 
necessary. 


Above the walls must, of course, 
come the roof. This you must 
also make of glass and zinc, but 
of what pattern you please, taking 
care that a clear space of one 
inch and a half of perforated zinc is left 
between it and the middle division for ven- 
tilation, and also that the top of your roof 
is of perforated zinc. 

Instead of slate for the bottom and back 
And this opens up a very favorable op- of the aquarium part, a very pretty effect is 
portunity for showing your good taste, as got by using glazed tiles; they involve a 
the basin not fitting closely on any side \ little more trouble, but the cement we have 
of your vivarium save the front one, you given a receipt for will make them quite 
can make it represent the irregular shores | water-tight, and the effect is so good that 
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of any shape you like to make it, outside 
of which—except in the front, where glass 
js substituted for zinc—the earth is laid, 
which will be required to grow the plants 
necessary for insect life. 
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it will repay the extra trouble. Having got 
your butterfly park completed, you can 
arrange the aquarium part of it as already 
directed, and then you must fill in the soil 
for your grasses, ferns, etc. Fill in the 
open places left for your plants with loose 
stones, broken garden pots, and_ similar 
loose rubbish, say to the depth of three 
inches—this allows for drainage—and above 
this comes your earth. 

Short, close-growing grasses are the first 
and most important things to produce, but 
the different sorts of food required will 
depend on the butterflies, moths, etc., you 
rear. Many caterpillars require for their 
nourishment such leaves as oak, ash, elm, 
etc., and as you can not grow these in your 
little park, zinc cases inserted in the soil 
will receive the wattr-bottles for sprigs of 
trees. Some flower-pots, inserted up to 
their rims here and there, and containing 
low-growing flowers, will give variety to the 
miniature landscape. Little pots can also 
be sunk in the earth, in which you can 
grow roses or other flowers so as to give 
the butterfly park a gay and pleasant ap- 
pearance, as well as to furnish food for its 
inhabitants. 

And now the insect vivarium is ready to 
be stocked. Here some preliminary famil- 
jarity with entomology is presupposed. But 
given the butterfly park, ready for stocking, 
and the acquisition of sufficient insect lore 
for the purpose Will not appear burdensome. 
We have space only to suggest that the 
larve of the various species of dragon fly 
will be found very interesting acquisitions, 
they undergoing most remarkable transfor- 
mations. Water-beetles, a few larve of 
the gnat, and, above all, the curious water- 
spider, with his diving-bell formed of a 
glistening silver globule of air, must not be 


omitted. Other aquatic insects will readily 
suggest themselves to the reader. 

Never neglect to keep both portions of 
your vivarium scrupulously clean, and above 
all attend to the ventilation and see that it 
is perfect. Plants at night give off car- 
bonic air gas, which, if there is not ample 
opportunity for it to escape, will kill your 
brilliant pets. 

By means of this elegant structure in- 
sects with their striking transformations 
can be made to disclose to the curious eyes 
a succession of phenomena in some instan- 
ces more striking and beautiful than could 
be imagined. i 

You can make exactly the same viva- 
rium—leaving out the aquarium—by cover- 
ing the bottom entirely with the broken 
pots, etc., as directed, laying on the earth 
and arranging fancy rock-work, etc., to suit 
your fancy, with this drawback, that in such 
a case you will be unable to rear such in- 
sects as require water. 

Of butterflies and caterpillars any one 
can choose for himself, taking care only 
that the insects chosen may find their proper 
and natural food in their artificial home. 
The butterflies and moths found in the 
locality where you reside are those you will 
be able to rear best, as you can always 
readily procure the food most suitable for 
them. 

A search for the chrysalis among the 
hedge-rows and tall grasses will amply repay 
you, as you can place them in your viva- 
rium, and have the pleasure of ‘watching 
the insects through their different phases 
of chrysalis, butterfly, egg, and caterpillar. 
The lovers of the aqua-vivarium will, we 
think, be pleased with this addition. of a 
butterfly park to their drawing-room fish- 
ponds, * 
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MY LITTLE GUEST. 


WHENCE comest thou to my sick-room, 
And wherefore, dear little bird, 
With the heart in thy tiny bosom, 
So fast and wildly stirred ? 


Was it some menacing danger 
That startled a sudden fear? 

Some dream of the open refuge 
And friendly welcome near ? 


Or didst thou catch in the dawning 
A glimpse of the balmy Spring, 
And, moved as by human kindness, 

The grateful tidings bring ? 


Perhaps you have sometime noticed 
The chair by the window-place, 

And, leaning against its cushions, 
A wan and wasted face ; 


Smiling through tears, it may be, 
For often the tears will come 


With thoughts which the blithe birds waken, 
Sporting around my home. 


And so thou hast brought the message, 
The message of hope and cheer, 

And our hearts responding, answer, 
“Thank God, the Spring is here !” 


The Spring that I scarcely hoped for— 
So close to the river's flow, 

Life’s shadowy path seemed winding— 
A few short months ago, 


Aye, birdie, I will not pain thee, 
Nor spread for thy wings a snare ; 
No inkling of human passions 
Thy little breast should bear. 


But glad in thy native freedom, 
Go forth, and be hence to me— 
With this pleasant Spring-time visit— 
A cherished memory. 


————“1061-—__— 


THE LEAF-BOAT. 


O, BRIGHT leaf-boat, 
How you softly float, 
Like a fairy bark on the little stream ! 
How you glide along, 
Like a sweet, low song, 
“Or the voices we hear in a golden dream } 


‘We have sent you out 
With a merry shout, 
Dear brother Frank and myself to-day ; 
But our voices sink 
{ As we sit and think 
Of where you are floating away, away ! 


We have joyed to show 
How your crimson glow 


Shone purple and gold in the shaded light, 
And we sent you out 


With a peal and shout, 

But where will you be, little leaf, to-night ? 
Will the golden strand 
Of some fairy land 

Arrest the course of our tiny bark ? 


And in halls of light 
Will you gleam to-night, 
While we are groveling in the dark? 
Or away, away, } 7 
For many a'day, 
Adown the brook and the river, too, 
Will our little boat 
Still float and float, 
Till the mighty ocean heaves in’ view? 


And will you not shrink, 
Little one, to think 

Of launching alone on that boundless deep? 
Where the rolling waves 
Are but hungry graves 

‘That swallow all things in their onward sweep? 
“O,no! O, no! 
For the shining bow 

Of our Father’s love beams bright for me; 
So I sail away 
With joy to-day, 

For the fairy-land—or the wide, wide sea.” 
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days, and we were soon busied in 
the garden. The little girls as- 
sisted me in planting my hot-bed 
where seeds were to be started, under glass, 
for early vegetables. 

It was but a few days after the planting, 
when one of them came running in, with the 
information that the seeds were up; and, 
“Q Aunt Sue,” said she, “I never thought 
they would come up so quick.” 

“How large are your wonderful plants ?” 
said I. 
“O very, Very small, with just two tiny 
leaves to every plant,” was the reply. 

“ And are they all alike ?” 

“OQ no, those that are up where we put 
the lettuce seeds are lighter in color than 
the cabbages and radishes, and I think the 
leaves are shaped differently.” 

“Go pull up just one little plant, and 
bring it here,” said I. 

Emily ran off and soon returned with the 
tiny plant I had sent for. Now, the fact is, 
she had passed such plants again and again, 
but had never bestowed any thought upon 
them; but now that these were the product 
of her own planting, and that she had begun 
to turn her attention to the phenomena of 
vegetable life all around her, her enthusiasm 
was awakenéd, and she listened attentively 
to all I had to say. 

Emily had brought the entire plant, root 

and all, and as she handed it to me she 
said: ; 
“Now, really, Aunt Sue, the little seeds 
have been very industrious to make that 
pair of leaves, that stem, and that tiny root 
jn so short a time.” 

“Emily,” I answered, “the little plant 
was already formed in the seed before you 
put it in the ground. All seeds contain the 
young plant ready to be developed. Take 
a morning-glory seed; if it is fresh, you can 


HE storm passed away, and | easily find the young plant; if it is dried, 
was followed by warm, genial | 


you will need to soak it, and then, after re- 
moving the outer covering, you will find this 
little plant all crumpled and folded away; 
you will see the pair of leaves and the little 
stem, It is the same in other seeds, but 
many of them are so small you would need 
a microscope in order to see it distinctly.” 

Then I opened “Gray’s Botany for Begin- 
ners,” which lay on the table by my side, and 
showed her a picture of the little crumpled- 
up plant in the morning-glory seed. But 
Jane, who had been a silent listener to our 
conversation, was not content with seeing 
the picture, but asked for some seeds that 
she might see it all for herself, I advise 
my young readers to follow her example. 

“But what,” said Emily, “is the rest of 
the seed composed of ?” 

“You know,” said I, “that a little baby is 
not capable, at first, of taking the food which 
an older person can eat, and until its teeth 
grow and it gets strong, it must drink its 
mother’s milk ; so with this little baby plant 
in the seed, when first put into the ground, 
it is not yet capable of drawing its aounete 
ment from the soil, and so the mother plant 
has surrounded it with this substance, 
which, when moistened in the ground, will 
be a ‘rich, sweetish, jelly-like food? for it 
When it has sent its: roots down into the 
ground, and its leaves up in the air, it can 
take in its own nourishment and support it- 
self.” ‘ 

“But, Aunt Sue, does a little plant really 
need food ?” 

“Yes, my dear, and all its food must be 
in a liquid state. All the food the plant is 
to take must be dissolved in the water 
which soaks to it through the earth, and be 
drawn by the roots through their tiny pores 
up through the stem and out into the leaves, 
just as the food you take into your mouth 
passes onward into your stomach. This 
food in your stomach is to make your blood, 
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and to build up your bones and flesh. 


change. What do we call that change, 
Jane?” said I. 

“ Digestion,” was the answer. 

“Well, this food, which the plant has 
drawn up, is to make 7¢s blood or sap, and 
to build up zs bones and flesh, if I may 
speak of the plant’s bones and flesh; but 
before it can do this, it must be changed or 
digested also. The plant has no stomach, 
but this digestion takes place in the leaf, 
under the influence of sunshine.” 

“ Aunt Sue,” said Emily, “what name do 
we give to the little plant while it is still in 
the seed ?” 

“Tam glad,” said I, “that you asked that 
question, and I hope you will remember the 
name I am about to give you. We call it 
an embryo.” 

The children ran out soon after this con- 
versation, but in a short time returned to 
ask if this little pair of leaves were veal 

- leaves after all, for they were so unlike the 
leaves produced upon the plant in its after- 
growth. I answered that they were real 
leaves, but if they wanted a more definite 
name for them, they might call them seed- 
leaves or cotyledons. Immediately there 
flashed upon Emily the recollection of her 
ineffectual attempt to define a cotyledon for 
me, when she had no definite idea’ of a 
cotyledon in her mind. I think she will not 
forget it now. 

“ And do all plants have ¢zvo cotyledons ?” 
asked Jane. 

“Answer your own question,” said I. 
«You will find plenty of plants springing up 
in the garden, and though you can not find 
out by examining the seed with a micro- 
scope to find out how’ many cotyledons it 
contains, yet you can notice how they make 
their first appearance above ground, and 
that will answer your purpose probably 
quite as well.” 

After this our walks were enlivened by 
search for the tiny plantlets that were 
springing up all about. Again and again 
they were examined, and it so happened 


But | 
before it can do that it must undergo a | 


that for a number of days my eager ques- 
tioners found only plants with a pair of seed- 
leaves or two cotyledons. I had carefully 
put the botanical text-books out of sight, 
for I wanted these little ones to find the 
answer to their question in the great book 
of nature. 

At first, when they saw the ungainly 
leaves of the beans that had come up in 
long rows in my garden, they refused to 
acknowledge them as seed-leaves or cotyle- 
dons, but I insisted upon their claim to that 
title. 

“But,” said Jane, “these seed-leaves of 
the bean are not supplied with a store. of 
nourishment all around them, as we found 
the morning-glory was, and you know, Aunt 
Sue, you said that was necessary for its 
growth.” 

“The difference,” I answered, “is, that 
in this case the nourishing store is laid up 
in the leaves themselves, and that is the 
reason of their thick and ungainly appear- 
ance.” 

At first they failed to find a pair of seed- 
leaves in the pea, but I soon explained to 
them that in this instance the seed-leaves 
never made their appearance above ground, 
but they were really there, and I showed 
them that by splitting a pea we divided it 
into two hemispherical bodies, each of which 
was in reality a cotyledon, but so loaded 
down with nourishment that it was impossi- 
ble for them to lift themselves above ground. 
We found young peach-trees germinating, 
and still we failed to find a plant without a 
pair of seed-leaves; at least my young 
friends failed to find them, and, though I 
saw them all about them, thought it Best to 
let them find them out for themselves, 

One morning they started for a walk. 
while I was busy in the dairy ; they peeped 
into the door to say good-by, and Emily 
said: ° 
«Just tell us, Aunt Sue, are not all plants 
made on the same plan, a fair of cotyledons 
wrapped up as an embryo in every seed ?” 

«Find out for yourselves,” I still said; 
“keep your eyes open this morning.” 
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About half an hour afterward the little 
scamps came running in with one or two 
plants in their hands. 

“Just a little of your sugar-corn, Aunt 
Sue,” said they, gayly; “you know it is a 
sacrifice for the benefit of science.” 

“Very well,” said I, “I willingly make the 
sacrifice ; what have you learned from it?” 

“Why, that some plants have only one 
cotyledon,” said Jane; ‘“‘and, O Aunt Sue, 
we found the onions, that fou are raising 
from seed, coming up in the same way.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “now I will tell 
you the name of these two kinds of em- 
bryos: the one with a single cotyledon is 
called a monocotyledon ; the one with a pair 
is called a dicotyledon; these are hard 
words to remember, but you already know 
the meaning of cotyledon, and you have but 
to remember that monos is the Greek for 
one, and dis, here contracted to di, is the 
Greek for two.” 

Jane took a little tablet from her pocket, 
and wrote thereon: 

“Monocotyledon, a plant having but one 


cotyledon. 

“Dicotyledon, a plant having two cotyle- 
dons.” 

A warm, bright day in the early May, 
made us think of searching the woods for 
the trailing arbutus. We found the beauti- 
ful, dainty blossoms, and brought home a 
basket filled with them, and as we sat ar- 
ranging our bouquets, I proposed that each 
child should take her little tablet from her 
pocket and write down a description of the 
plant. I explained to them that I did not 
mean a scientific description of the plant, 
for this, I knew, they could not do, but I 
wanted them to describe it as it seemed to 
them. 

“Give us ‘some directions, Aunt Sue,” 
said Emily. 

“Well, you are to look at the plant; de- 
scribe its stem, the shape of its leaves, etc. ; 
describe the leaves as accurately as possi- 
ble; tell whether or not they grow opposite 
upon the stem ; tell whether the surface of 

af is smooth ” 
eve: pes or rough, etc. 


# 


They both wrote for awhile; the descrip- 
tion was a short one, but was the result of 
much observation and thought. 

“Do you suppose,” said I, “that any one © 
finding this plant for the first time would be 
able to recognize it from the descriptions 
you have written?” 

*“ Certainly not,” said both. 

“And yet,” said I, “botanists are able so 
to describe a plant that a fellow-botanist 
shall recognize it, even though he may 
never have seen it before, and be in no 
danger of mistaking it for any other. Let 
us attempt a more definite description. 
And that we may do so let us be a little 
more scientific; always learn to apply the 
little you know as you go on with your 
studies. Tell me, first, if this plant be- 
longs to the monocotyledons or the dicotyl- 
edons.” 

“We can’t do that, Aunt Sue, for we 
found no young plants just springing from 
the seed.” 

“Yet,” I answered, “it is possible to tel! 
from the manner of growth of the plant 
whether it sprang from an embryo, having 
one seed-lobe or two. A botanist can Wie 
erally answer that question about a strane 
plant, even if he should see nothing but the 
leaf.” = 

I saw the look of interest on their faces, 
but I meant that they should learn this also 
for themselves. I only meant td put them 
on the path of discovery, so I added, “You 
will find a marked difference eneen the 


‘leaves of these two kinds of plants. Watch 


the leaves, therefore, well, and they will tell 
you their secret. Consult no books but the 
book of nature.” 

And here I also leave my young readers 
for this month. I hope you will find out 
“my riddle,” and all who, without assist- 
ance from friend or book, find out a correct 
solution, may send it on to me, directed as 
before stated, and I shall enter the names 
in the red-letter page of my Botany Class 
Roll-Book. I may add, however, that the 
peculiarity you are seeking is not to be 
found in the skafe of the leaf. 


MASTER SCARLOTTI AND HIS CAT. 


RIMALKIN and Tabby have 
never played any great réle in 
Song or story, where their mortal 
enemy, the dog, by his deeds of 
heroism and_ self-sacrifice, has 
won much renown. Who ever heard of a 
cat ever doing any thing great, good, or 
noble, or exhibiting any gift higher than 
mouse-catching? Master Dick Whitting- 
ton’s cat, the sole specimen of the race 
known to fame, was led on by a mere blind, 
murderous feline instinct to perform those 
distinguished services through which his 
master was enabled to roll in wealth, and 
to become thrice elected Lord Mayor of 
“famous London town.” Generosity and 
affection had nothing at all to do with the 
matter. 

But I can tell you of a cat worthy, like 
the great Napoleon, to be called “the first 


of his race”—a cat who composed a won- 
derful piece of music! Listen, and you 
shall hear all about him, 

He was a great black cat, with dainty 
white paws and one snowy ear. His home 
was a lovely cottage, half buried in myrtles, 
roses, and orange-trees, just outside the 
enchanting city of Naples. He lived more 
than a hundred years ago, and was the 
chosen friend and companion of his master, 
the renowned Italian musician, Alessandro 
Scarlotti. 

A very quiet, happy life these two led 
together. The solitary old man had neither 
wife nor child, brother nor sister. Fidelio, 
for that was our cat’s name, was the only 
living being with whom he was on terms of 
intimacy. Their home was very simple in 
its arrangements, but it contained, besides 
other furniture, a harp, a piano, and piles 


" 
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on piles of music, which was Scarlotti’s one 


~ great joy on earth. 


A cat reared amid such surroundings 
might be supposed to have a love for music. 
This love in Fidelio had become a passion. 
When the waéstro composed, the cat usu- 
ally sat on his left shoulder. Sometimes 


the melodies surging and singing in the old 


man’s brain would not let themselves be 
expressed in notes. Sometimes his hand 
wearied, his heart despaired, and his pa- 
tience failed. Then he would spring ex- 
cited from his chair and give his arms such 
a violent jerk that the cat would be thrown 
from his shoulder into the middle of the 
room. 

Fidelio well knew his master’s peculiari- 
ties, and never felt in the least angry at 
such treatment. He would rise from the 
floor with great dignity and quietly retire to 
a corner of the room, where, crouching 
upon his hind paws, he followed the per- 
plexed maéstvo with his great, sympathetic 
green eyes. When, after pacing the room 
for some time, the musician resumed his 
seat, the wily Fidelio would steal along to 
his side with velvet tread and creep stealth- 
ily to his favorite seat on the dear master’s 
shoulder, where nestling his downy head 
against the old man’s furrowed cheek, and 
stroking those silvery locks with one white, 
dainty paw, he would begin to purr in a 
manner most soothing and grateful to over- 
wrought brain and excited nerves. 

Fidelio, though a dreamy and somewhat 
melancholy cat, had one great diversion— 
playing upon the harp. Maéstro Scarlotti 
was a man much given to fits of abstrac- 
tion, and when he was deep in these the 
cat well knew that he could pursue his own 
musical recreations undisturbed. So with 
a very serious but intensely comical air, he 
would steal up to the instrument and com- 
mence his performances, which consisted, 
for the most part, in leaping back and forth 
and touching the harp-strings with the tips 
of his paws. Sometimes he would sing an 
accompaniment in those dismal, unearthly 
strains familiar to all who have ever listened 


| to a nocturnal caterwaul; which strains, 
softening and ravishing though they may 
be to hearts feline, are only fitted to drive 
human beings mad. 

In true music there lies a power to charm 
away care, a balm for melancholy. Fidelio’ 
seemed to feel this, for he, too, had known 
bitter sorrow. A beautiful white pussy cat, 
long an inmate of the maéstro’s household, 
and the one love of his life, had deserted 
him, leaving behind four baby white and 
black kittens, one with white ears and 
snowy paws just like his own, and who he 
had fondly hoped might inherit his musical 
taste and become a sharer with him in 
master Scarlotti’s affections. But scarce 
had the eyes of the innocent darlings 
opened to the beauties of that little world 
in which they were born when master Scar- 
lotti’s cook, a grim, pitiless old woman, had 
drowned them all! After this mournful 
event Fidelio formed no more feline loves 
or friendships. Shunning all. association 
with his race, he found his sole happiness 
in the affection of his master and in— 
music. 

Signor Scarlotti believed his cat almost 
human, and declared that when he played 
his saddest airs Fidelio’s green eyes became 
moist, and his little heart seemed to heave 
as if oe opera memories. After 
such displays of feeling widelint 
he was sure to be Se er home 
master. And Fidelio, though of a fine, 
musical nature, was not unsusceptible to 
the charms of new milk and raw beefsteak ; 
indeed, he relished a toothsome young 
mouse now and then as keenly as the most 
commonplace grimalkin. 

But this Arcadian life Fidelio led with 
his master had one weekly recurring sor- 
row. Every Saturday morning a_ noisy, 
harum-scarum young fellow used to come 
from the city to visit the »:@és¢ro, and such 
nice times did he have in the abstracted old 
musician’s house that he never thought of 
going home until dark. 

This young guest was Scarlotti’s dar- 
ling pupil. He had come from Northern 
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Germany, and his name was Hasse. The 
world afterward knew him as a renowned 
musician, and as the husband of the beau- 
tiful, idolized singer, Faustina Hasse. But, 
worst of all, the young German always 
brought with him a companion, a snow- 
white little spaniel, whose outward appear- 
ance even Fidelio, the dog’s sworn enemy, 
was obliged to confess very charming. 
Treulieb was a small, delicately formed, 
graceful creature, with curly silken hair and 
sparkling brown eyes, forming a striking 
contrast to our demure, swarthy Fidelio. 

This spoiled darling was wilder, n 
and more mischievous than even his mas- 
ter, and both were alike hateful to Fidelio, 
who had become worried almost to a skele- 
ton by their unlawful deeds. To play tricks 
upon master Scarlotti’s cat, and dress him 
up in all kinds of grotesque costumes, was 
the young student’s delight. Now robed 
in black, with cross and rosary, he would 
be made to personate some ancient nun; 
now with cowled head and sandaled feet, 
and bearing a staff in his right fore-paw, he 
would be some pious pilgrim monk; now 
arrayed in the cook’s white cap, and apron, 
and kerchief, his coal-black face would 
beam on you like that of some grand- 
motherly negress; now, in master Scar- 
lotti’s curled peruke and spectacles, he 
would look for all the world like some 
grave, learned philosopher. 

Now the young imp of mischief would 
crown Fidelio’s black head with myrtle and 
roses; now he would pelt him with orange- 
blossoms, whose strong odor was sure to 
give him a fit of coughing ; now compel him 
to take a pinch from the master’s snuff-box, 
and go off almost into hysterics of laugh- 
ter at the poor cat’s comical attempts to 
sneeze. 

All this the staid, dignified Fidelio might, 
perhaps, have borne, had it not been ‘for 
Treulieb; but to have his mortal enemy 
witness his humiliation, nodding his curly 
head, and wagging his tail, and shaking his 
sleek sides with laughter at his disgrace, 
was more than any mortal cat could endure. 


It was Saturday morning. Master Scar- 
lotti sat in his vine-wreathed arbor entirely 
oblivious of the world around him, and Fi- 
delio was enthusiastically pursuing his mu- 
sical studies upon the harp. But scarce 
had his first prelude ended, when a hearty 
“Good morning, Maéstro #70,” announced 
the arrival of the dreaded visitor. 

As that boyish, laughing face peeped 
through the rose and myrtle vines, the old 
master nodded and smiled. 

“T am glad to see you, lad,” he said; 
“but I fear you will find mea poor host and 
a dull companion to-day. Somehow, I 
don’t get on with my new opera. I have 
the music all in my head, but so confused 
and disconnected that I can’t reduce it to 
harmony. This will be my last composition, 
Hasse, and I hoped it would be my best; 
but I confess that I am almost in despair. 
I must remain here where I can have quiet, 
and try to find the accords for which I seek. 
I shall have to leave you pretty much to 
yourself; but mind, none of your wild 
pranks, young man! And if that spoiled 
puppy of yours gets into any more mischief, 
1°ll wring his neck.” 

«“O no, Alaéstro carissimo mio,” replied 
the youth, laughing ; “you could n’t be so 
cruel! Treulieb was a parting gift from my 
dear little sister. She placed him in my 
arms, saying: ‘Wherever you go, let him 
follow you, and be to you an emblem of my 
love and truth.’” 

As the young student repeated these 
words of his darling sister, a serious ex- 
pression passed over his bright, handsome 
face, and his laughing eyes grew tender, 
In their blue depths lay a far-away glance 
that seemed to wander from this land of 
perennial flowers and ever-smiling skies to 
the green valleys and snow-white mountains 
of his dear northern home. His thoughts, 
too, seemed far away, Full of sweetest 
longing, they had flown to the bright home 
fireside and the loved ones there, dearer far 
than these glorious southern skies, and gor- 
geous flowers, and dulcet melodies. 

But soon the light shadow vanished from 
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the youth’s clear brow. Treulieb bounded 
gayly to his side, and in low, joyous barks, 
seemed to say: “Come, master, let’s have 
some fun! That’s what we come down 
here for from hot, stifling Naples, where 
they won’t allow us to laugh or frolic or 
even say our souls are our own.” 

“Yes, Treulieb, hurrah for some fun !” re- 
plied young Hasse, who always understood 
what Treulieb said. So, whistling for the 
dog to follow, he hurried to the house. 

Fidelio saw his tormentors coming, and, 
taking refuge in the farthest corner of the 
room, sat glaring at them with raised back 
and fiery eyes. 

“Ha, ha! old fellow, I see you!” cried 
Hasse, marching straight up to the expect- 
ant martyr, and dragging him by the fore- 
paws from his lurking-place. Then he 
stood Treulieb and Fidelio up against the 
wall on their hind feet, and preached them 
a very wise and solemn discourse upon the 
varied duties pertaining to good dogs and 
cats. Treulieb, every now and then, ex- 
pressed his edification by an exultant bark ; 
Fidelio. his disgust by a suppressed growl. 

At the close of his sermon, the young 
preacher took from the piano Master Scar- 
lotti’s curled peruke and spectacles, and, in 
spite of the hisses and struggles of the en- 
raged Fidelio, he fastened the spectacles 
upon his nose, and the peruke to his head, 
Treulieb all the while standing by and ex- 
pressing his intense delight in nods, grim- 
aces, ecstatic barks, and by dancing up 
and down before the insulted grimalkin, 
whose grotesque appearance might well 
have awakened merriment jin natures less 
fun-loving than his. 

The old piano stood open, Hasse walked 
up to it, and with great gusto began to play 
the witches? dance in Macbeth. As he 
played, Treulieb sprang hither and thither in 
frantic delight, and at last, with a loud bark, 
he jumped upon Fidelio’s back, and swung 
his fore-paws around the unhappy cat’s neck. 

This last indignity tore, from that long- 
suffering feline soul, the last remaining 
fiber of patience. “Afus¢ J endure all 


this 2” he seemed to ask, as his malig- 
nant, green eyes glared out from Master 
Scarlotti’s spectacles. “Ad/ this? ay, 
more /” Treulieb’s mocking voice seemed 
to hiss in his ear. “But I won't endure 
it,” thought Fidelio ; “I 7l pay these scoun— 
drels back for all they ’ve made me suffer. 
I?ll kill this Treulieb, and I'll scratch this 
Hasse’s eyes out, I vow I will!” 

So, foaming and squalling, Fidelio began 
to tear round the room with his hated bur- 
den, determined, if possible, to throw the 
dog off with such violence as to dash him 
in pieces. He tried to leap up to the ceil- 
ing, and from that giddy height hurl Treulieb 
on the floor ; he sprang, like lightning, over 
chairs and tables, hoping to take away the 
breath of his deadly foe, or knock out his 
brains. But Treulieb seemed to have as 
tenacious a hold on existence as the nine- 
lived Fidelio himself. He obstinately re- 
fused to have his breath or brains knocked 
out, and clung to the cat’s neck with an iron 
grasp. 

At length Fidelio bethought himself of 
his great resource in trouble—syeic. In 
music he would express his hatred and de- 
spair; by music he would call upon his 
master to come and avenge his burning 
yaa pata hastily upon the piano. 
Wildly and frantically, spitting jn ji 
rage, stamping in bling fary, fe Sane 
down the keys, at last bursting out in an 
accompaniment into which, in one hot, lava- 
tide, rushed all the Seething, long pent-up 
emotions of his outraged feline nature. In 
the most stormy part of the performance, 
Treulieb fell senseless upon the keys. A 
hollow accord announced his fall. Then, 
as Fidelio, nearly exhausted, walked lan- 
guidly up and down, the wild, discordant 
notes became a soothing melody. 

Hasse, who had gazed in terror at the 
black, raging demon, and listened in won- 
der to the performance, now, glancing to 
the open window, saw, framed in the myrtle- 
vines and trailing roses, the face of the old 
master lighted up with a joy too deep for 
words, 
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“Eureka !” he cried. “Ah, my Fidelio, 
cat of my heart, you have found it! You 
have given form and substance, you have 


soul.” And Fidelio fell almost fainting into 
the master’s outstretched arms. 

**Now, Hasse, you incorrigible wretch, 
go home and take that imp of mischief 
with you!” maéstro Scarlotti said sternly ; 
but there was a sly twinkle at the corners 
of his eyes and mouth as he added, “Be 
sure and come again to-morrow, you young 
rascal.” 

When Hasse and Treulieb made their 
appearance the next morning the old musi- 
cian met them with a beaming, triumphant 
Then, drawing the young student 
into his little parlor, he showed him a sheet 
thickly sown with notes, and at the head of 
it, in huge letters, was written, “ Zhe Ca?’s 
Fugue!” 

Master Scarlotti seated himself at the 


| and despair. 
arranged to harmony, the wild notes that | 
have so long been surging through my | 


piano and played the wonderful melody 
evoked from Fidelio’s revenge, madness, 
As he ended he said, “ Now, 
Hasse, no more of your tricks upon my 
Fidelio, who, as a great musical composer, 
must be treated with respect.” 

The cat was sitting on Scarlotti’s shoul- 
der, and at these words his great green 
eyes, with a beaming, triumphant glance, 
rested first on Treulicb them on Hasse. 
Then, nestling his head close to the dear 
old maéstro’s check, in a voice that spoke 
volumes of happiness and contentment, he 
said, in the only language that cat's can 
speak—* me-ow hi 

Hasse went out into the garden, the crest- 
fallen Treulieb following at his heels. He 
soon returned with a wreath of laurel, which 
he placed upon Fidelio’s sable brow, saying 
with great gravity, “ Fidelio, cat worthy to 
be the chosen friend and companion of the 
great master Scarlotti, I crown you as the 
first of feline musical composers !” 


PARTRIDGES AND QUAILS. 


among the most welcome visit- 
$ ants of our Spring and Summer 
months, both as cheerful visitors 
A and as excellent birds for game. 
The partridge is essentially the tenement 
of the open fields, every-where frequenting 
cultivated districts and rich corn-lands. In 
February the pairing time takes place, and 
the males often fight obstinately with each 
other. The female lays her eggs at the 
latter part of May or the beginning of June, 
selecting a4 shallow excavation under the 
tufts of herbage for their reception. The 
male leaves the work of incubation entirely 
to his mate, but joins her when the brood 
jis hatched, and unites with her in its pro- 
tection. 

Few birds are more solicitous in rearing 
their young, and many are the stratagems 


ARTRIDGES and quails are | 


which the parents will practice to draw off 
attention from the brood, which, by signal 
notes, is scattered and recalled. Of this a 
recent writer gives the following proof: 
“Tt is not uncommon to see an old par- 
tridge feign itself wounded and run along 
the ground fluttering and crying before 
either dog or man to draw them from the 
helpless, unfledged young ones. I have 
often seen it, and once in particular I saw a 
remarkable instance of solicitude in the old 
bird to save its brood. As I was hunting » 
with a young pointer, the dog ran on a 
brood of very small partridges; the old 
bird cried, fluttered, and ran tumbling along 
just’ before the dog’s nose till she had 
drawn him to a considerable distance, when 
she took wing and flew still further off, but 
not out of the field. On this the dog re- 
turned to me, near the place where the 
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young ones lay concealed in the grass. 
This the old bird no sooner perceived than 
she flew back again to us, settled just 
before the dog’s nose, and by rolling and 
tumbling about again, drew off his atten- 
tion from the young, and thus preserved 
her brood a second time. I have also seen 
when a kite has been hovering over a covey 
of young partridges, the old birds fly up at 
the bird of prey screaming and fighting 
with all their might to preserve their brood.” 
Another writer mentions a well-authentica- 
ted instance in which two partridges, in 
defense of their brood, gave battle to a 
carrion-crow, and actually held the miscre- 
ant till taken away from them by the spec- 
tator of the scene. - 
Except during the pairing season par- 
tridges associate in flocks or coveys, and so 
rapid is the multiplication of them as almost 


Pa 


to defy extermination ; nor will persecution 
drive them from their haunts. The covey 
will- rise, whirl about, and alight again and 
again; but, though they may be. dimin- 
ished by the gun, the survivors will often 
continue in the same turnip-field, or on*the 
same clover-stubble, as pertinaciously as a 
mountain tribe has clung to their fasthesses 
in a war of extirpation, 

The partridge, like the pheasant, feeds 
early in the morning and late in the even- 
ing, the covey resting during the day among 
the herbage or basking on dry banks, or, 
like the common fowl, dusting their plum- 
age and cleaning their feathers. At night 
they generally choose the middle of a large 
field as their roosting-place, and sit crowded 
together. The call of the partridge is usu- 
ally heard before the covey retire to rest; 
they answer each other, and thus the strag- 
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glers are collected. The feeding time oc- 
cupies two or three hours after sunrise, and 
again in the evening before sunset. 

The red-legged partridge is not found in 
this country, and has only become abund- 
ant in England by importation and rearing. 
It is abundant in France and Italy and 
other parts of Southern Europe. It is a 
great enemy to the common partridge, and 
drives it away by its fierce persecutions, 
It is a very beautiful bird, having the feath- 
ers of the sides ornamented with a series 


and chestnut; the throat is white, bordered 
by a deep black band; the general color 
of the upper surface is reddish brown, of 
the under surface reddish yellow. 

The quail bears a close resemblance to 
the partridge, and is known over a large 
part of the world. In Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal they are permanent residents, 
flocks of them remaining during the Win- 
ter, but increased every Spring by an ac- 
cession of visitors from the parched plains 
of Africa, which is the Winter asylum of 


of crescent-shaped bars of black, white, | myriads of them, which make Europe and 
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the adjacent parts of Asia their annual 
Summer residence. What a jolly time 
these little travelers have of it! But then 
jt is not all sport for the birds, for the hun- 
ter keeps a sharp lookout for them during 
their journeys. During their flights be- 
tween Europe and Africa the shores and 
jslands of. the Mediterranean are replete 
with myriads of. them. Sicily swarms with 
them ; their arrival in the Autumn is looked 
forward to with great anxiety, and they are 
shot and captured by wholesale. On the 


coasts of the kingdom of Naples a hundred 
thousand have been destroyed in one day. 
On this side of the Atlantic they inhabit 
nearly all of North America from the north- 
ern parts of Canada to the extremity of 
Florida, passing from north to south and 
back again, according to the season. They 
frequent the vicinity of cultivated lands 
where grain is in plenty, and though the 
coveys sometimes take shelter in woods or 
among bushes, they are most usually found 
in the open fields or along fences of briers, 
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They begin to build early in May, making 
a thick nest of leaves and dried grass under 
a tuft of grass that shelters and conceals it. 
The eggs are fourteen to eighteen, and are 
of a pure white; the male sometimes as- | 
sists in hatching them. The usual cry of | 
the quail is a clear whistle, but the peculiar 
call of fhe male has given them the familiar | 
name of “ Bob White.” This call consists 
of three distinct notes, sounding like the 
words, “Ah, Bob White,” the first note a 
kind of aspiration, the two last loud and 
clear. In the middle of April the male 
may be seen perched on a fence-stake or 
some low branch, uttering his call for hours ; 
should he hear the note of a female he sails | 


directly toward the spot whence it pro- 
ceeded; but it often happens that the call 
of a rival at a little distance sounds a 
challenge, hence obstinate combats often 
take place. 

Our broad country produces another 
species of quail, the most beautiful of them 
all, It is found in the low woods and 
plains of California. It was discovered by 
the unfortunate La Pérouse, who found it 
in flocks of two or three hundred. In 
manners these beautiful birds closely re- 
semble the partridge or quail, but hold 
themselves more erect, the graceful crest 
on their head adding much to their appear- 
ance. The general plumage is of a dusky 
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THE CALIFORNIA QUAIL. 


slate color; the crest, which is bent for- 
ward, is black, as is also the throat, encir- 
cled by a belt of white. The feathers at the 
back of the neck are small and triangular, 
of a slaty hue, with a narrow black margin 


and white tip. The feathers of the side 
and under surface are of a reddish white 
margin with crescents of black. The female 
has but little crest, and the general tone of 
coloring is browner and more obscure. 
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CARELESS NELLIE. 


MOTHER! here they are—five 
little ducks and one little chick- 
en!” said Nellie West with de- 
light, as she watched the old 
duck leave the barn for the first 
time with her young charges, “ What nice 
little things !” continued Nellie; “but I do 
not think old Mrs. Duck likes that poor, 
tiny chicken.” 


Nellie was right. The mother of this 
brodd could tell no difference between a 


hen’s egg and that of a duck, and so some 


of each kind were put in her nest for her to 
sit upon. Among those hatched was one 
| little chicken only, and while it remained 
with the ducklings in a dark corner of the 
barn it was treated as kindly as its com: 
panions. As soon as they sought the barn- 
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yard, however, Mrs. Duck was smart enough 
to notice that the wee chicken was unlike 
her own little ones, and that instead of 
moving about and crying as they did, it ran 
quite fast, and said “peep, peep,” in a loud, 
sharp way. When the mother duck saw 
and heard these differences she looked upon 
the chicken as a stranger that had no right 
to expect her care, and tried to drive it 
away when it came near her. This treat- 
ment was most trying to the little chicken, 
as it knew no other mother, and was as 
ready to run after her as the young ducks 
were. 

Nellie, feeling very sorry when she saw 
the chicken driven away from its food and 
cruelly picked on the head by the old duck, 
asked her mother if she might try and 
raise the poor little thing. There was no 
brood of young chickens to place this one 
with, yet Mrs. West did not give her con- 
«sent until Nellie had promised to endeavor 
not to neglect the chicken. The little 
girl’s greatest fault was carelessness and 
inattention to necessary duties, and her 
mother, knowing this, deemed it best to 
make her understand what a care the charge 
of this chicken would be before she under- 
took it. In no wise frightened was Nellie, 
and, readily promising to attend to its 
wants and comfort, she resolved to watch 
over it during her entire vacation. 

She named her pet Chooky, and made a 
nice bed for it in a small basket lined with 
cotton. Often in the daytime Chooky was 
carried in Nellie’s sleeve, when the little 
girl would move her arm very carefully. 
In the beginning she took great care of her 
pet, and the chicken soon grew to know 
her and to follow her around the house. 
At meal-times Chooky laid down close 
beside Nellie’s chair and waited for the 
bread crumbs that were dropped every few 
seconds. If she sat down to sew for her 
doll Chooky would stand near her feet and 
pick at her shoe-strings until Nellie stooped 
over and placed her hand on her favorite, 
when the chicken would lie down and sleep. 

Nellie was. very much troubled when 


Chooky grew so large that she could no 
longer sleep in her basket in the room with 
her mistress. She was afraid that putting 
her out of the house to roost would cause 
Chooky to forget her. As the little girl’s 
room was on the ground floor her father, to _ 
please her, had the chicken’s roosting-place 
fixed near by her window. Chooky was 
nicely sheltered from the wind and rain 
here, and soon showed her young mistress 
that she had not forgotten her by jumping 
on the window-sill at sunrise and tapping 
on a pane of glass with her neb. When 
larger Chooky followed Nellie the same as 
when she was small. It seemed but a short 
time to the little girl since the day she saw 
her pet covered with yellow down, instead 
of which she now had nice brown and 
black feathers, that were very glossy and 
smooth. 

Nellie thought that there could not be 
another chicken as beautiful as Chooky, 
and while looking at her pretty feathers 
and little round bright eye she believed that 
she liked Chooky next to her father and 
mother, for Nellie had no brother or sister. 
This fondness was the means of spoiling 
the chicken, for her young mistress never 
chased her away from mischief. Part of 
the time this was due to inattention, yet 
often when Nellie was aware of Chooky’s 
wrong doings she tolerated them, fearing 
that by doing otherwise her pet would be- 
come afraid of her. Had Nellie remem- 
bered that her mother often’ cautioned her 
about doing things that might result in 
harm she would have taken pains to watch 
Chooky, so that she could not make trouble 
for herself or others. 

The little girl was not very obedient, and 
as it fretted her sometimes to have to do 
her mother’s bidding, she believed it kind- 
est to allow her chicken to do as -she 
pleased ; besides she thought, now that the 
latter had grown so large, she did not re- 
quire as much watching as formerly. Nel- 
lie’s habits of carelessness had not entirely 
forsaken her, and now that she had no 
object of care dependent on her, they were 
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in a fair way to become deeply seated as 
ever. She thought it very funny to see 
Chooky scratch in her work-box for a place 
to lie down upon, and she laughed loudly 
when she saw her thimble, scissors, and 
spools of thread scattered around the room. 
By scratching in this way Chooky broke a 
needle in her claw once, and was quite 
lame for several days after her mistress hac 
the piece taken out. When this happenec 
Nellie felt alarmed, and kept her work-box 
out of sight for some weeks. 

Yet if she was careful in doing this, she 
neglected another matter of equal import- 
ance to herself and the chicken. She had 
a habit of coming in at the garden gate 
and not closing it after her. As Chooky 
had several times found her way into the 
garden and from thence through the open 
gate out on the street, Mrs. West cautioned 
Nellie again and again about closing the 
gate. What caused the lady most annoy- 
ance was the fact that the chicken, being so 
tame, would go to any stranger, and was 
thus liable to be carried off by mischievous 
boys, when she knew her loss would occa- 
sion Nellie a deal of sorrow. Her little 
daughter, untroubled on this account, paid 
no attention to the advice and caution she 
received, and so Chooky was furnished 
many opportunities to ramble in the street, 
yet thus far escaped being injured or being 
carried off. 

_ One day when Mrs. West bade Nellie 
hem some towels for her, the latter crossly 
took the work into another room and sat 
down poutingly to sew. Chéoky followed 
her, and while trying to gain her mistress’ 
notice, soon found that Nellie was idle, and 
more ready to play than to work. The 
little girl threw her thimble on the floor, 
and seemed pleased to see the chicken 
peck it in a playful manner. While amus- 
ing herself in this way, Mrs. West entered 
the room and told Nellie to go and shut the 
garden gate, which she had left open twenty 
minutes before. She heard her mother’s 
request, yet was in no hurry to obey it, and 
when Mrs. West was out of sight she 


turned from the chicken to overlook a book 
of pictures which she had taken from a 
table. 

While thus engaged the seconds grew to 
be minutes, and the minutes were likely to 
grow into something greater, so lost was 
the girl’s attention to all but the pictures 
before her. Suddenly remembering her 
mother’s charge in regard to the gate, she 
started up to fulfill it, when she discovered 
that Chooky was missing, having, doubtless, 
felt slighted at her companion’s silence. 
Having closed the gate Nellie searched in 
the garden for her pet, and not finding her 
next proceeded to the barn-yard, but met 
with no success there. Around the house 
she wandered, first in one room and then 
another, but still her search was of no avail. 
At length, commencing to feel alarmed on 
Chooky’s account, the little girl went with 
tears in her eyes to her mother and told 
her fears. 

Mrs. West knew nothing of Nellie’s 
slowness to obey her when directed to shut 
the garden gate, and yet she imagined that 
Chooky had gone in that direction and 
sought the street. Although this seemed 
unaccountable to her when she remembered 
that the chicken was in the room with Nel- 
lie at the time the request was made, still 
the lady concluded to send some one to the 
village to make inquiry among the boys 
about the missing favorite. Her little 
daughter felt grateful for this assistance, 
still her conscience whispered to her that it 
was undeserved, because she had failed to 
perform her duty in obeying her mother in 
the proper season, 

Long and anxiously did Nellie wait for 
the return of the messenger, and all the 
while she feared that she would never see 
Chooky again. The evening shadows grew 
longer and deeper, and the sun sunk to rest 
before the man returned. He came, bring- 
ing Chooky with him, but in a very differ- 
ent condition to what she was when her 
little mistress last saw her. She had been 
given to the man by two boys, who said 
that they rescued her from some dogs that 
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had chased and worried her until she was 
no longer able to run. And truly she 
looked as if she had received the worst of 
treatment. 

Nellie cried bitterly when she saw the 
wings.of her pet torn and bleeding, and her 
side so bruised that she could not stand up. 
Still more did she grieve when her father 
came in and said that Chooky could not 
live, and that it would be useless to tor- 
ture her further by binding up the wounds. 
Yet Nellie was not without hope, and ap- 


| gave her. But the next morning the chicken 


died. 

Her young mistress, in great sorrow, saw 
her placed in a box and buried beneath a 
lilac bush in the garden. She not long 
afterward told her mother of how she had 
neglected to do her bidding on the day that 
Chooky received the ill usage which caused 
her death. Nellie bitterly reproached her- 
self for the carelessness she had shown, 
and, though Mrs. West felt sorry for her 
little girl, she had reason to hope that the 


plied some simple remedies that her mother | lesson would not be lost on Nellie. 
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)\>HIRTY centuries ago Saul was 

monarch of Israel. Honor 
and praise waited about his throne, 
acclamations greeted his presence 
in the streets, and willing subjects 
stood to execute his biddings, But Saul 
was a man of war. He buckled on his 
harness in many a campaign against Moab, 
against the children of Ammon, against 
Edom and the kings of Zobah, against 
Amalek and the Philistines. The din of 
battle resounded constantly in the ears of 
his people. The kingdom, which they so 
much longed to see established, was a field 
of blood. Nor was it better under Saul’s 
successor. David year after year led the 
hosts of Israel against the aliens of his 
commonwealth, and at the end of a long 
reign resigned the scepter and the crown to 
his youngest son. 

The name of Solomon is descriptive of 
his reign—the peaceful one.” The real 
glory of the Hebrew nation then reached 
its height. Quiet at home, at peace.abroad, 
the king turned his attention to commerce 
and the arts. Without means of his own 
for maritime trade, Solomon hired ships 
and seamen from the Tyrians, Workmen 
skilled to hew timbers were employed from 
the Sidonians, and the servants of Solomon 


wrought with them among the mountains 


of Lebanon. The fir-trees and the cedar- 
trees prepared for the builder on the coasts 
of Pheenicia were conveyed by sea in floats 
to Joppa, or Jaffa, the nearest naval station 
to Jerusalem, and thence transported by 
beasts of bufden to the capital. Jaffa, long 
an inhabited city, now became a place of 
importance, and in its subsequent history 
has been the scene of many a varied inci- 
dent and destiny. 

From Jaffa the vessels of Solomon set 
sail for distant ports. Here the ships of 
Tarshish cast anchor, and aboard one of 
them the prophet Jonah embarked in vain 
endeavor to fice from the command of Jeho- 
vah. Here Peter beheld that wondrous 
vision on the house-top of Simon the tan- 
ner, and received the messengers of Cor- 
nelius. Here dwelt Dorcas, “a woman full 
of good works and alms-deeds which she 
did,” and at whose death all the widows 
stood by Peter, weeping and showing him 
the coats and garments which Dorcas made 
while she was with them. But the glorious 
miracle wrought at the hands of the apostle 
changed their mourning into joy. Dorcas 
lived again; and her brief story, like that 
of the penitent who washed the feet of 
Jesus with her tears and anointed his head 
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with oil, is as imperishable as the Gospel 
record. Tradition points out the house of 
Simon by the sea-side—a building whose 
structure and location are in harmony with 
the sacred narrative, and which imagina- 
tion may still accept as the reality. The 
home of Tabitha is unnoted, but a grave 
and a stone tomb have been found jin a 
garden, and as there is no positive evidence 
that they belonged to any one else, they are 
assigned to her! 

Jaffa is situated compactly on a rounded 
hill, and has a fine appearance as you 


approach it from the west or north-west. 
Its grayish-brown stone or plastered build- 
ings rise picturesquely one above another, 
till an old castle-like edifice sits like a 
crown at the top. But distance lends en- 
chantment to the view. Enter, and you 
find it like other Oriental towns. The 
houses are huddled together in strange con- 
fusion, as if the builders cared nothing for 
comeliness or convenience. The streets 
are narrow, crooked, and filthy, and one 
may meet in them a multitude of horses, 
camels, and donkeys waiting to carry away 


pilgrims and goods. It contains a popula- 
tion of about five thousand souls, a fifth of 
whom are Christians and the remainder 
principally Moslems, with a few Jews. The 
city is inclosed by a stone wall with an 
outer ditch, having a single’ gate opening 
toward the east. Here is a fine fountain, 
and about it in the open space a motley 
crowd is gathered every afternoon. They 
come together to learn what is going on 
and to talk over the matters in which they 
are most interested. Here justice is ad- 
ministered, burdens imposed or lightened, 
and business of importance transacted. At 
the gate are the king and his court, and 
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Oriental tales, as well as history and the 
sacred Scriptures, make frequent mention 
of the city gates. Ae 

Back from Jaffa the ground falls gently 
off in every direction for a mile or two to 
the general level of the surrounding coun- 
try. This space is filled with the most 
luxuriant groves of orange, and lemon, and 
citron-trees. The oranges-are of immense 
size, and cluster on the branches of the 
trees in the most wonderful manner. And 
the fruit excels in quality as much as in 
quantity. The thick rind of the ripe fruit 
penetrated, the juicy pulp underneath waits 
to melt in one’s mouth. These orange- 
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trees are perpetual bearers, and on the 
same tree may be seen the ripe and the 
half-ripe fruit, interspersed with blossoms 
and buds, Avenues of cactus intersect the 
orange groves in every direction, through 
which one seems to be traversing a gigantic 
conservatory. The cactus, which abounds 
in Syria, grows to an immense size, the 
gnarled trunks of the shrub measuring, 
near the ground, from ten to fifteen inches 
in thickness, and the hedges rising from 
ten to fifteen feet high. 

Beyond these orange groves begin the 
plains of Sharon, of whose rose Solomon 
sang. In the Summer season the ground 
is covered with crimson anemones, tufts of 


lily leaves, and white and yellow daisies; 
while the fields of wheat and barley, the 
ripening fruits of the orchards, and the 
multitude of flowers in bloom fill the air 
with their fragrance. Through these plains 
lie the faths to Jerusalem, for there are no 
roads, Wheeled vehicles, if any are used, 
are rare. Every thing not carried on foot, 
in the arms, or on the head and shoulders, 
where the women frequently carry their 
children, is borne on the backs of mules, 
camels, asses, and horses. One often meets 
a long caravan of camels loaded with sacks 
of grain or other articles of merchandise, 
and this is the common mode of commerce 
between Jaffa and the interior. 
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LILY’S FIRST DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


B Fy 1LY HUDSON was almost four 
Re) 4 years old, and, can you believe 
ee it, she had never been in the 

“S$ country! Her home was in 

) New York, and her father well 
able to afford her a journey, but her mother 
was too feeble to accompany her. She was 
now almost well, and promised her little 
daughter that she should celebrate her next 
birthday at her aunt’s, in a pleasant village 
on Long Island. 

I don’t know what ideas Lily had about 
the country. I suspect they were about as 
vague and misty as her notions of the 
planet Venus, which she had so often 
watched with delight from her mother’s 
window, or of the heavenly shores to which 
good children go. Question her and she 
would say, “O, the country ’s a boo’ful 
place,” and there her descriptive powers 
would be suddenly exhausted. Probably 
she thought it much like the great park to 
which nurse led her every fine day to throw 
sponge-cake to the gold-fish in the fountain. 

Well, the day of days came at last. Lily 
had been put to bed at sundown the night 
before, because she was to take the early 


train. When the first rumble of the milk- 
carts awoke the echoes along the dusky 
street, nurse rubbed open her sleepy eyes 
to find a white-robed apparition tugging at 
her shoulders, begging her to wake up and 


‘| ‘ , 
dress“ Sugar-p’um.” —“ Sugar-plum,” you _ 


must know, was the pet name Susan was 
accustomed to bestow upon her little charge 
when she had enjoyed a satisfactory talk 
with her admirer at the area gate, or for 
any cause felt extremely good-natured. 

There were several very cross passengers 
aboard the cars that’ morning. It does 
make grum people so cross, you know, not 
to be able to eat their toast, and drink their 
coffee, and read the morning paper in 
peace. One fussy old lady in particular 
could n’t find any seat that was n't exposed 
to a draught. Lily thought she must have 
combed her hair the wrong way, or got 
soap into her eyes in washing. 

The early train went rumbling past end- 
less rows of stately brick buildings, where 
servant girls were scrubbing the front steps 
and news-boys delivering the papers; past 
smoky warehouses and endless trains of 
freight-cars standing stock still on the other 
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track, but which seemed to be all tearing 
on to Bedlam together. When it reached 
the open country almost the first sight was 
one which made Lily start back with won- 
der and affright. 

“O, mamma, the sky’s got a-fire!” and 
she hid her face, trembling, in her mother’s 
lap. K 

“It’s only the sun rising, my dear.” 

The child was reassured ; but Mrs. Hud- 
son sighed when she remembered that her 
child had lived four years in the world 
without ever hearing the forest birds or 
seeing the golden pomp of sunrise and sun- 
set. How could she, shut in on every side 
by miles and miles of masonry, which com- 
pletely hid the face of God’s glorious sun 
till he rode victorious into the high heavens ? 

Lily said very little during the ride. She 
stood on the seat with her little hands 
firmly clasped on the window-sill, all her 
faculties absorbed in wonder. Now anc 
then a passing train would make her wink 
and draw back. Once she saw some cows 
browsing in a meadow, and called her 
mother to see the “funniest horses in the 
park.” But for the most part orchard and 
meadow, river and hill-top glanced and 
vanished from little Wonder Eyes before 
she could take breath to ask a question. 
The shifting scenery was a great, beautifu 
kaleidoscope to her, and that was all. 

There were a good many things to divert 
Lily. The cross old lady who was afraid 
of draughts was helped out at one station 
with all her shawls and wrappings. A bevy 
of giggling school-girls with picnic baskets 
tripped nimbly down at a second, and at 
the next Mrs. Hudson and her daughter 
were almost lifted off the platform by the 
troop of eager friends who were awaiting 
them. 

First, there was the Major, who helped 
his sister-in-law into his great family car- 
riage, and tossed Lily in as if she had been 
a canary. Then there were Fanny and 
Minnie, who were hardly allowed to kiss 
their aunt and cousin before they were 
vaulted into the front seat by their father 


and driven off. Lastly, there was master 
Henry, who ambled along beside the car- 
riage windows on his glossy black pony. 
At first Lily would only respond to the 
gallant advances of this young gentleman 
by casting timid glances sideways, keeping 
fast hold of her mother’s hand. After he 
had taken a rose from his button-hole and 
thrown it into her lap she grew more social, 
and by the time they drove through the old 
avenue of elms to the farm-house she was 
chatting quite merrily. 

Ah, what a breakfast that was under the 
honeysuckle porch !—juicy ham and fresh- 
laid eggs, muffins with fragrant butter from 
the dairy, a crisp salad, and coffee brim- 
ming with cream just dipped from the shin- 
ing pans. Lily ate till she could eat no 
more, without half satisfying hospitable 
aunt Sarah. 

Next the plans for the day were dis- 
cussed. And here there nearly came a 
family jar at the outset, as each of the 
cousins wanted to monopolize the little 
visitor. Harry was sure a ride on his pony 
would please her most. Fanny wanted to 
show her the garden and her own special 
border of pinks and roses, while Minnie 
insisted that nothing could be one-half so 
nice as a game at bopeep in the haymow. 
Each claimant appealed to Lily to decide 
the matter. Now this little damsel had a 
stout will of her own, and knew very well 
what she preferred on most occasions, but 
now she was completely bewildered. For, 
you see, she Was as ignorant of country 
life as Casper Hauser when he came out 
of his cave. Ask her whether a rabbit pre- 
ferred to dress in fur or feathers, whether 
the shining green knobs on the orchard 
boughs meant to he apples or potatoes, and 
she would make a very stupid answer. So 
I don’t see how the children could have 
progressed any further in their arrange- 
ments if wise aunt Sarah, who knows just 
when to speak the fitting word, had not 
proposed that each child should amuse the 
visitor in turn. 

Accordingly Harry, having mounted his 
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steed, took Lily in his arms as carefully as 
if she had been a piece of Dresden china, 
placed a rein in each baby hand, and 
trotted gently round the garden walks and 
through the orchard. But neither rider was 
half satisfied." They pleaded for permis- 
sion to ride down the street to the “ Four 
Corners,” and careful mamma—pony’s con- 
scientious steadiness having been indorsed 
in chorus by the whole family—said they 
might go. I won’t deny that Harry had a 
little by-plot of his own. He wanted to 
show off his little fairy queen to Mary and 
Ettie Barker, who lived down the road, 
and were always bragging about //ed? city 
cousins. 

Time would fail to tell you half the merry, 
foolish things the children did that morn- 
ing—how they played hide and seek in the 
haymow till Lily’s curls were as full of 
sticks as a hedge is of thorns; how they 
found a new hen’s nest in the horse-man- 
ger, and Lily must carry in the ten eggs, 
leaving one for a nest egg, but let three 
slip out of her apron and break; how 
Fanny confided to her in solemn confidence 
the secret of a bird’s nest under the “ sweet- 
bow” tree with four speckled eggs in it, 
which she was 0n no account to reveal, but 
did, inadvertently, within the next ten 
minutes ; how they crowned her with roses 
and necklaced her with dandelion chains ; 
how she skipped all over the flower beds 
and broke off a great fat peony bud that 
was just going to blossom ; and lastly, how 
they all took their baskets and picked 
strawberries for dinner. 

What sport for the city child to find the 
bright crimson beauties nestled under the 
green leaves, place them dutifully in her 
basket, and immediately after tuck them 
away behind her rosy cheeks ! What sport 
for the rest to see her open her mouth to a 
perfect O while they pushed in some berry 
of famous size! 

Dinner time came none too soon to 
appetites whetted by play. The fairy queen 
being asked on what she would graciously 
be pleased to dine, declared that nothing 
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could be half so good as strawberries and 
cream. So a strawberry feast on the honey- 
suckle porch it was decided it should be. 
The cloth being spread Fanny placed in 
the center a large china dish, in which she 
had arrayed green leaves heaped with ber- 
ries. Betty brought a dish of nice, crisp 
biscuit, fresh from the oven, a pitcher of 
cream, and a plate of tarts, whose intense, 
glowing red made even the cheeks of the 
berries grow pale. Harry laid a bouquet 
by each napkin, and Minnie, not to be out- 
done, brought from the parlor table her 
silver mug and great gilt saucer for Lily’s 
use. 

That was a wonderful dinner. They ate 
and laughed and laughed and ate. Betty 
was kept running between the kitchen and 
the porch to fill the fast-emptied dishes. 
Harry made puns and doggerel, and the 
little girls laughed and applauded without 
knowing what a word of it meant. When 
the droll boy proposed Lily's health she 
tried to respond according to instructions, 
but bowed to Minnie instead of Harry, and 
tipped her glass so far as to spill it half 
over. Yes, it was a very merry dinner, and 
afterward they sat down under a tree and 
told stories. 

At length it occurred to Lily that she 
should like to see her mother, and she ran 
into the house. She found the elder por- 
tion of the family seated at a very bountiful 
repast. The savory lamb and green peas, 
the broiled chickens, pies, and puddings 
looked very tempting to her. A little cloud 
crossed her happy face, and her voice had 
a tremulous quaver in it as she said, 
“Mamma, I’s eated the wrong thing I 
wanted to.” The children who stood at 
the door laughed heartily at Lily’s grammar, 
and auntie hastened to heap a plate with 
the coveted viands. It was in the mother’s . 
heart only that the deep pathos of that 
little, artless sentence found an echo. 

The afternoon passed in enjoyments less 
boisterous, but not less delightful, than 
those of the morning. Lily went to the 
dairy and saw a pot of butter made and 
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stamped with the pattern of a rose, which | 
she was to carry home to her papa in a 
willow basket. They gathered heaps of 
flowers, which they carried up some stairs 
into a wonderful room which the indulgent 
Major had built for his children among the 
spreading branches of a great tree. Here 
two immense bouquets were constructed 
for Lily and her mother. To be sure, they 
were not very artistically arranged, and had 
delicate buds and sprays enough hidden 
away out of sight to craze a florist, but 
they were perfect in the eyes of the little 
folks. 

As the sun began to cast long shadows 
across the meadows our happy guests bade 
adieu to their hospitable entertainers and 
turned toward home. Lily put her head 
out of the car windows ,at least ten times 
to kiss her cousins and tell them she meant 
to come back to-morrow morning, and it 
was not till a turn in the road took the 
train out of sight that the signal flags 
between them were withdrawn. 


Lily amused herself sometimes counting 


her flowers, always getting confused and 
having to begin over; then in taking sly 
peeps in her basket to see if the early cher- 
ries were printing their red cheeks on her 
pat of butter. But as the gray shadows 
fell thick on the meadows her little tired 
head was laid to sleep in her mother’s lap. 
So she missed seeing the weird-looking 
lanterns go flitting about in the cavernous 
darkness of the depot; missed her father’s 
cheery voice as he lifted her into the car- 
riage ; missed Susan’s fond, crooning wel- 
come as she unrobed her still sleeping pet 
and laid her to rest in her own little bed. 
An hour later Mrs. Hudson ‘came and 
stood by the child’s side. Happy dreams 
only flitted across the fair young face. The 
mother laid her hand gently on the little 
head and inwardly prayed that in the years 
to come, when joys false, treacherous, and 
glittering should offer themselves to her 
daughter’s choice besides these true, pure, 
and lasting, she might never have to echo 
the sorrowful plaint of that day—* Mother, 
1’se eated the Wrong thing I wanted,” 


ret 


MY FIRST LIE. 


NEVER intended telling a lie, 
for I had always been taught that 

it was wicked and dishonorable to 
2) speak falsely. My mother and 
a father had often said that to me 
at home. I heard the same thing at my 
Sunday school, and from my teacher at day 
school, when he found out that any of his 
scholars had been guilty of telling things 
that were untrue. I had seen the picture 
of George Washington standing by the 
young cherry-tree with his little hatchet in 
his hand, and knew by heart this story of 
the great and good man who said, “ Father, 
J can not tell a lie.” 

How easy that was to do, I had often 
thought, and wondered why people said so 
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much about the anecdote of the cherry-tree. 


Besides, I read my Bible, and came across 
a great many texts about the sin of lying 
and the punishment of liars; so in my 
heart I had learned to have more contempt 
for the boy who was pointed out to me as 
the “fellow that told lies” than I had 
hatred for the sin. I felt myself entirely 
too good to associate with such contempti- 
ble, low fellows until—well, after I told my 
first lie. I will tell yow how it was done, 
though something like a blush comes even 
now to my wrinkled cheeks when I recall 
to memory, for I have never forgotten it, 
the sin of a little fair-haired, smooth- 
skinned boy- 

One cold Winter night, after I had put 
out my light and was just about getting in 
a high, soft feather bed, my father came 
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near my door and said, “ Charles, did you 
put away the wood from the kitchen stove ?” 

I hesitated as I stood shivering by my 
bedside a moment before I replied. 

“Tf you did not you must go down now 
and attend.to it,” said my father. “ Your 
mother says it can not be left there all 
night.” 

Every second it seemed growing colder ; 
the light in the kitchen was out, and the 
fire, too, I presumed, by that time. I would 
have to go down alone those cold back 
stairs. They were always as cold as Green- 
land, I thought, and my bed seemed so 
warm and tempting. What difference could 
it make after all? This all flashed through 
my mind before father asked again, “ Have 
you forgotten it, Charles ?” 

“No, father,” I called in a loud voice. 

“It?s all right, then—good-night.” 

“All right,” I repeated, and shivered 
more than ever before. I plunged in my 
feather-bed and drew the clothes over my 
head, thinking I would soon be asleep, I 
had been so very sleepy only a few minutes 
before; but I turned and tossed about for a 
long time, and was very restless. 

«“Pshaw!”? I exclaimed, “what possible 
difference can it make?” 

But I felt mean, I was contemptible; and 
I felt, too, that I had lost or parted with 
something that had been very dear to me— 
something that would have made me hap- 
pier if I had kept it. I was very cross 
with myself, not at all sorrowful that I had 
committed a sin, and I could not get to 
sleep until I made some kind of a compro- 
mise with my conscience, and resolved to 
go to mother early in the morning and tell 
her that I did not put the wood away as 
she had ordered before she discovered this 
herself. 

J went to sleep after that, but I was still 
very uncomfortable, for after I had fallen 
asleep bad dreams came to annoy me, and 
among other disagreeable ones I dreamed 
that the house was on fire and the smoke 
was choking me. I coughed and started 
up, and as I did so a loud and fearful cry 


from the street rang in my ears. “Fire! 
fire! fire!’ shouted a voice directly under 
my window. I could not move for a few 
moments, seconds I should say, but at such 
times seconds seem moments and moments 
like hours. Then I felt certain that our 
house was indeed on fire, and my dream 
was a true one, for the smoke in my room 
was so thick it almost stifled me. 

I ran to the front window and then to the 
back, and, though I could not see the 
flames, smoke was pouring in dense clouds 
out of the kitchen window, and I could 
hear the flames rising. My father was up, 
and after hurriedly dressing we were sent 
over to a neighbor’s house for safety and 
protection, while my father remained behind 
with a few friends who had been roused by 
the cry of fire, and were assisting him in 
trying to extinguish the flames. 

There was little hope of doing this, they 
all said; the house was built of wood, it 
was very old and dry, and our cistern was 
frozen so hard no water could be procured 
until the ice was broken with an ax. The 
snow was half a foot deep on the ground. 
I could see where we watched in breathless 
anxiety the bright-red reflection of the cruel 
flames through the cracked and broken 
panes of our kitchen window. 

“There is no hope, I believe.’ said 
mother, sadly, “for the house is ie tinder. 
Every thing will be lost, I am afraid.” 

O, I can.not describe my feelings. It 
was agony to hear one say to another, 
“ How did it take fire?’ And I heard one 
or two low whispers about carelessness. 
When mother said in a sad voice, without 
looking toward me, “There was some wood 
left too near the stove,” [ knew of what 
she was thinking, though she said nothing 
tome. I could have stood that better, but 
there was nothing for me to do but stand 
there and ‘watch the devouring flame, and 
with the consciousness that I did it all—it 
was all my fault. I saw the fire seeming 
to creep higher and higher, and then feeling 
my utter helplessness, and thinking this a 
just punishment for my sin; I turned away 
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heart-sick, and prayed as earnestly as I have 
ever in my life for forgiveness from One 
who holds the elements in his hand, and 
for mercy. I could not believe it when, 
half an hour after, some one came running 
in and exclaimed, “The worst is over; we 
will soon put out the fire!’ I trembled, 
and then I went to mother, and, putting my 
arms around her, I whispered, “ Forgive 
me, mother, forgive me!” 

When father came to us he looked very 
tired and pale. He had been working with 
desperation, and said he did not suppose 
he could save any thing when the fire was 
first discovered, but the cistern was very 
near the house, it was a still, quiet night, 
and his neighbors had worked with might 
and main. 

“How much worse it might have been,” 
said mother. “How thankful we should be 
that we have made such a narrow escape !”” 


“Yes, indeed,” said father, “a very nar- 
row escape; but that is not the worst part 
of it. I did not know until to-night that 
my son was a liar.” 

My mother caught his hand and led him 
into another room. Father did not once 
look at me—not once at the liar. } 

I have never forgotten that night. Fa- 
ther forgave me, he said, but I knew that 
he mistrusted me for a long time afterward, 
and I do not wonder, for I well deserved 
it; and, though it was often very mortifying 
and hard to bear, it made me humbler, and 
taught me to have less confidence in my 
own ability to keep in the steady, narrow 
path unaided by heavenly strength, and 
assisted me in looking upward for guidance 
to One who pities our weakness and 
strengthens our hearts in the hour of temp- 
tation, I am an old man now, and I can 
never forget my first lie. 
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THE CRYSTAL CHAMBER. 


TELL me; dear reader, the name of this chamber of crystal: 
It is walled about like a room in a rock— 


Cut, like the homes of the ancients, 
In the breast of a mountain. 
It has a beautiful window, 


Colored and stained as the panes in some ancient cathedral, 
Curtained round and about, fringed before and behind, with rays like the morning. 
Never was domicile roofed with such glory; 
Domed above as the glittering mosque of the Arab, 
It hath a jutting, sheltering eave, arched like the bow of promise, 
In front of the window are curtains 
Which rise and fall like the lightning, Ri) 
With never a sound or creaking of pulleys and hinges. 
This chamber, repeating the wonder of Solomon’s Temple, 
Was reared without sound of hammer or chisel. 
Round is this door and window of crystal ; 


Through it goes the Angel of Light, 
But never the Angel of Darkness. 


There an artist abides from sunrise to even. . 
On charmédd canvas he spreads tints of opal and sapphire. 


Outspring to his hand, at a touch, 


the most living of pictures— 


Pictures of every thing lovely on earth or in heaven— 
The stars, the trees, rock, mountain, and meadow, 
There is nothing too low or too high for the reach of his pencil, 


The Crystal Chamber. 


From the dew in the eye of the lily and the lip of the clover 
To the wild, blue rush of the river, 
And Niag’ra with its cloudy tiara of splendor. 
He paints a picture for each one who comes to his chamber: 
A gilded heap of dust for the miser ; 
For the lover the face and form of the loved 
As she comes through the vine-trellised arbor to meet him, 
With her heart at her lips all a-flutter with song and with joy; 
The child asleep on the full breast of love 
With the mother who broodeth above it. 
He catches the radiant glow on the front of the morning, 
The full-bursting glory of sunset, 
While folded away in their rosy dreams 
Are the clustering cloud-flocks asleep 6n the mountains, 

Around the door of this crystal palace of splendor 
Circles, dilating, a belt of marvelous brightness, 
Sharing its name with the bow in the sky 
And one of earth’s loveliest flowers. 
Wider and wider grows this ever-round portal of wonder, 
Like evening’s sweet primrose, expanding with star after star, 
Till it takes in at once the whole ebon vault, 
With its worlds upon worlds and quick-coming flashes of glory, 
And the name of the wonderful gate to this chamber 
Is a name which we give to the infant and sage. 
In and out of this door seem to pass and repass 

Thousands on thousands of creatures. 
But no sound is heard in their coming, not even a footfall, 
Nor rustle as much as the fall of a leaf in the forest, 
As silently moving, as cloud-shadows chasing, 
Skimming along over hill-side and meadow. 
The chamber js full as a cup overflowing with blessings, 
And still there jg room on its walls to hang 
Yet thousands on thousands of pictures. 
The Angel of Light guards the door of the chamber 
And suffers naught evil to enter; 
If but a fleck of earth’s dust finds entrance, 
Away speeds the heavenly artist; 
Dropping his curtains of fringe, he leaves, 
And taketh away all the pictures. 
Then there opens around and about the flood-gates and fountains 
To wash away all of the earth-stains ; not till then 
Will the angel return to his purified, garnitured chamber, 
Then out through the system and state 
The swift intelligence flies, when the window is opened ; 
On the wings of the morning it flies 


Like the message of peace and good-will slipping under the ocean. 


Tell me, dear children, what and where is this chamber ? 
Where shall we travel to find it? 

Shall we journey with Sinbad the sailor 

To the realms of enchantment and wonder— 

The land of the ogre and genie? 

Answer me this, and Ill tell of another 

As strange as the chamber of crystal. 
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HOW TO BE 


zt. Dy 
WW OT long since a boy of some 
TN seventeen years of age called on 
e>) a merchant doing a large business 
@ye in New ing 5i em- 
FA in New York. Being busily em 
a little before getting an opportunity for the 
interview. Occasionally the merchant cast 
a glance at him as he stood respectfully at 
a short distance. He was rather poorly 
clad, and showed evidences of pretty hard 
work; but his face indicated honesty and 
common sense, with a firm and energetic 
manliness, under the somewhat rude ex- 
terior. A practiced business man requires 
but a brief examination of a boy to declare 
as to his weight and worth of character. 

When at liberty the merchant said, 
“Well, my young friend, what can I do for 
you?” 

“T called, sir,” he replied, “to ask you 
for a situation as an engineer. I was told 
you were having a new engine built, and I 
want you to give me the place. I’d like to 
run it for you.” 

“Are you an engineer?” asked the gen- 
tleman. 

“No, sir, but I can be,” he answered, 
setting his lips firmly together, standing 
squarely before the gentleman, and looking 
him full in the face. “I don’t understand 
the business well; I know something of it, 
though. But I can be an engineer, and 
I will be, and I wish you would give me a 
chance.” 

His modest but determined manner 
pleased the merchant. He was having a 
new engine built for a certain department 
of his business, and could, of course, have 
as many experienced operators as he de- 
sired. It was no object to him to take up 
an inexperienced boy and attempt to train 
him—no object except to help the boy. 
Such deeds he was noted for—a fact which, 
no doubt, had encouraged the boy to make 
this application. 


ployed at the time, he had to wait | 


A MAN. 


“ What are you doing now ?” he inquired. 

“Working in a machine-shop in Brook- 
lyn. I have been fireman, and often worked 
the engine. I think I could get along pretty 
well with one now if any body will have a 
little patience with me.” 

“ What wages do you get ?” 

“Five dollars a week, sir.” 

“What do you do with your money?” 

“ Give it to my mother, sir.” 

“ Give it to your mother! Humph! what 
does your mother do with it ?” 

“Well, you see, there is mother, and 
sister, and me; and mother takes in sewing. 
But it goes pretty hard, you know. They 
do n’t give much for sewing, and ’t is pretty 
hard work, too. And then, with all the 
other work she has to do, you know she 
can not get along very fast at that rate. 
So I help all I can. If I could get an 
engineer’s place I could get more wages, 
and it would make it easier for mother.” _ 

“How do you spend your evenings?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“J attend the free school at Cooper In- 
stitute and study mechanics,” he replied. 
“TJ spend all the time I can get studying.” 

“Do you ever drink liquor ?” ‘ 

He looked up with an expression of as- 
tonishment on his countenance that such 
a question should be asked, but answered 
firmly, “ No, sir.” 

“Do you chew, or smoke, or go to the 
theater?” 

«“ Never—can ’t afford it. Mother needs 
the money. And if she didn’t I could 
make a better use of it. I would like to 
have some books if I could spare the money 
to get them.” ( 

“Do you go to church or Sunday school?” 

He held down his head, pretending to 
brush the dust off the floor with his foot, 
and replied, “ No, sir.” 

“ Why not?” asked the gentleman, a little 
sharply. 
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“T have n’t any clothes fit to wear,” he 
replied. “It takes all the money I can get 
for us to live, and I can’t have any clothes.” 
He looked down at his coarse and well- 
worn suit. “It didn’t use to be so when 
father was living. I was brought up to go 
to church and Sunday school. If I can get 
to be an engineer we shall go again. I 
know that I can run an engine.” 

Telling him to call at a certain time, 
when he expected his engine would be ready 
for use, and he would talk further with him, 
he dismissed him. 

“But he must have that engine,” said the 
merchant to a friend, to whom he related 
the circumstances. “He will make a man, 
that boy will. A boy who is determined to 
be something, who gives his mother all his 
money to lighten her burdens, who does not 


use tobacco and does not go to theaters, 
who spends his evenings in study after 
working all day, such a boy will make a 
man, and deserves to be helped. I have 
not told him so, but I shall take him and 
put him under one of my engineers until he 
is fully capable of taking charge, then let 
him have the engine. He will get twenty 
dollars a week then instead of five, and be 
able to lighten a mother’s burdens, have 
clothes to wear to church, and buy books 
to aid him in his business.” 

A noble boy, though hidden amid hard 
conditions and under unattractive garbs, 
will work out and show his manhood. He 
may not always find friends to appreciate 
him ; but, determined, virtuous, and willing 
to endure, he will in due time conquer, and 
prove himself worthy of trust. 
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THE MONKEY AND WHISKY. 


5 had a monkey, which he valued at 

E& a high price. We always took him 

out on our chestnut parties. He 
es shook all our chestnuts for us, and 
when he could not shake them off he would 
go to the very end of the limb and knock 
them off with his fist. One day we stopped 
at a tavern and gave Jack about a half a 
glass of whisky. Jack took the glass and 
drank its contents, the effect of which soon 
brought him into full operation, skipping, 
hopping, and dancing most entertainingly. 
Jack was drunk. We agreed to come to 
the tavern next day and see if Jack would 
drink again. 

J called in the morning at my friend’s 
house, who went after Jack. But instead 
of being, as usual, on his box, he was not 
to be seen. We looked inside, and there 
he was, crouched up in a heap. 

“Come out here,” said his master. 

Jack came out on three legs, applying his 
fore paw to his head; Jack had the head- 


Gre my youth I had a friend who 


ache. He was sick, and could n’t go. So 
we put it off three days. We then met 
again at the tavern, and provided a glass 
for Jack. But where was he? Skulking 
behind chairs. 


“Come here,” said his master, holding 
the glass out to him. 

Jack retreated, and as the door opened 
he slipped out, and in a moment was on the 
top of the house. 


5 His master went and 
called him down. 


He, however, refused to 
obey. My friend got a cowskin and shook 
it at him, which the monkey disregarded, 
and continued on the ridge-pole, still ob- 
stinately disobedient. His master got 2 
gun and pointed it at him, but unsuccess- 
fully—Jack slipped over to the back of the 
building. He then got two guns, and had 
one pointed on each side of the house, 
when the monkey whipped up on the chim- 
ney and got down in one of the flues and 
held on by his fore paws. My friend kept 
that monkey twelve years afterward, but 
could never prevail on him to taste whisky. 


BIBLE LESSON. 


NUMBER VII. 


Golden Flours. 


EAR the base of Mounts Zion 


INI and Moriah the Pool of Siloam is 
® formed by a never-failing spring 


of smoothly running water, clear 
as crystal. Our young friends 
will remember that the foot or base of the 
two mounts or hills alluded to above were 
located in the south-east corner of the city 
of Jerusalem. The village of Siloah or 
Shiloah was near by, sloping downward 
on the side of the lofty mountain into the 
valley. Nehemiah iii, 15; Isaiah viii, 6. 
Some suppose this locality to be the same 
as Enrogel and Gihon. Two pools, the 
upper or king’s pool, and the lower, the 
pool for the people, are spoken of. Isaiah 
vii, 3; Nehemiah fi, 14; Isaiah xxii, 9. 
As a natural curiosity it is worthy of notice ; 


THE POOL OF SILOAM. 


but our object in drawing the above sketch 
is to localize the healing by our Savior of 
the blind man, and to‘draw from it the re- 
freshing religious lessons, as the people 
drew water and satisfied their thirst from 
the pool or pure water spring of Siloam. 


THE NARRATIVE—S?. Fohn ix, 


Jesus had taught in the temple, and com- 
ing from there, having displeased the Jews 
by his plain preaching, as they attempted 
to stone him, he, doubtless, went into the 
secluded hill country round about Jerusa- 
lem. There “he saw a man which was 
blind from his birth.” His disciples sup- 
posed that he or his parents had sinned 
and induced this affliction, “Jesus an- 
swered, neither hath this man sinned nor 
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his parents; but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him. . : 
He spat on the ground, and made clay of 
the spittle, and he anointed the eyes of the 
blind man with the clay, and said unto him, 
Go wash in the Pool of Siloam. . . 
He went his way, therefore, and washed, 
and came seeing.” 

The Jews, on being made aware of what 
had happened, doubted its truthfulness, but 
at once asked the parents of the healed 
man, who answered promptly, “We know 
that this is our son, and that he was born 
blind.” They then applied to the healed 
man, and he said, “ One thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, now I see.” Then 
the Jews ‘reviled him, and said, “Thou art 
his disciple, but we are Moses’ disciples. 
. . . And they cast him out.” ‘Jesus 
heard that they had cast him out,” found 
him and told him who had healed him, and 
asked him, “ Dost thou believe on the Son 
of God? . And he said, Lord, I 
believe. And he worshiped him.” 


THE LESSON. 


1. The man born blind represents’ the 
unregenerated condition of mankind. All 
are born blind morally; all are sinners in 
the sight of God. ; 

2, Jesus had compassion on him, and 
voluntarily gave him the power to become 
cured of his malady. Thus, by the inter- 
position of that “Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world,” sufficient light 
will be given to heal us entirely of our 
moral diseases. 

3. The blessed Savior adopted his own 
method to heal the man. It was simple 
and peculiar, yet had much instruction in 
it, He took clay, emblematic of the nature 
of man, who is of the earth earthy; then 
used it as an ointment or salve, simply sig- 
nifying the earthly means to be used, and 


then sent him to the clear Pool of Siloam 
to wash in that water which typifies the 
washing of regeneration. The spirit of 
Christ, through human instrumentality in 
his Church, operates likewise. 

4. Jesus instructed the young man after 
the anointing, and sent him to do some- 
thing for himself; and the man, without a 
word of expostulation, for he might have 
said, “Why heal me not here where all 
can see the miraculous power employed?” 
went as he was directed, and was healed. 
Through Christ helping us, and obeying 
him implicitly, we can do all things. 

5. “God, in Christ, reconciling the world 
to himself,” adopts his own method whereby 
sinners can be saved. He uses earthly 
means. Vessels of clay, fashioned as by 
the potter, become vessels of honor in the 
accomplishment of good. He guides into 
the way of deliverance, of moral cure, and 
we must willingly and gratefully use the 
means employed by his Church, and hum- 
bly follow his directions, 

6. When the cure is effected, we must 
return from the healing, living waters, like 
the young man did from Siloam, and ac- 
knowledge and confess our cure, even if we, 
like him, are cast out, for Jesus our Savior 
will receive, bless us, and give us the title 
to an eternal inheritance, i 

7. Had the young man refused to comply 
with Jesus’ directions he would have re- 
mained blind. Are you followers of Christ, 
or are you yet blind in sin? Jesus says, 
“Come unto me and be healed.’ Go to 
him, receive the anointing, wash in the 
fountain opened in the house of David for 
sin and uncleanness, and return, saying, 
I believes and then worship him. 

8. The man knew when he was healed; 
and so shall we know, by the witness of | 
the Spirit, when we have passed from moral 
blindness into the light of life and salvation. 
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Music by W. T. Porter. 
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2, Toddling up the hill, Willie, 


Laughing as you go, 
Leaving childhood’s sum 
In the vale below, 


Should you reach the top, Willie, 


Should you scale the hi 


Wonder if your heart, Willie, 
‘Then will beat as light. 


3. Toddling up the hill, Willie, 

While we totter down, 

Passing from the sun to where 
High the shadows frown. 

Ah, the more you climb, Willie, 
More you’ll understand ; 

Higher far than life, Willie, 
Lies the promised land. 


ny ways 


eight, 


Fvenings 


An old English poet thus quaintly describes 
the month of July, which, in the old country of 
our fathers, as in the new land of their descend- 
ants, is still the hottest month of the twelve: 

“Now comes July, and with his fervid noon 
Unsinews labor. The swink'd mower sleeps} 
The maid walks feebly; the warm swain 
Pitches his load reluctant; the faint steer 
Lashing his sides, draws sulkily along 
The slow, incumbered wain at midday heat.’’ 


But the heated term has its advantages, too. 
Our Winter’s supply of food, our grains and 
fruits, depend on the warmth of Summer; and, 
except for a few days, the heat is never intense 
in our climate. In the tropics it is modified by 
the ocean and the land breezes, On the burning 
gands there are no habitations of men, though 
skilled labor may in time make even the parched 
desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

Most boys, we believe, like to have the Sum- 
mer come, They have vacation from school, 
and get more time to play. Then the sports by 
the water’s edge and the swimming in the retired 
streams and pools are new sources of pleasure. 
Fresh-water baths, if taken at the right time, are 
both refreshing and healthful, In going in to 
bathe or swim let us suggest a few rules to be 
observed. Never go. into the water when over- 
heated. Many a boy has taken the cramp from 
want of observing this precaution. If the day 
is sultry, and there is little or no shade over the 
water, keep the hair of the head wet, and let this 
be the first thing done on entering the water. 
It is not well to bathe immediately after eating, 
nor when the sun is high, The middle of the 
forenoon, or from three o’clock in the afternoon 
till sunset, are the best times, but not even then 


ae Home. 


if the water is cold. Select a clean, sandy bot- 
tom if possible, and a stream where the current 
is gentle. In learning to swim imitate the 
motions of a dog; keep the limbs completely 
under, and allow only the head to remain above 
the surface. Water that will come only to your 
neck is deep enough, and you should not venture 
into deeper water until you can sustain yourself 
in it, In case of being frightened you will then 
be out of danger, and can easily wade to the 
shore. It is better not to use corks or bladders 
in learning to swim, though in the swimming- 
schools boys are sometimes allowed to take hold 
of a rope fastened above them, ‘These artificial 
helps may occasionally do good, but are oftener 
sources of mischief. Let the boy learn at first 
that the human body will not sink without effort ; 
that snuffing up water into the lungs and con- 
sequent strangulation produces fright, and that 
fright will cause drowning ; that if sae is quiet 
and self-possessed, even in deep water, one may 
float ; and, above all, that hurry and excitement, 
or too many motions, will prevent one from 
learning to swim, and retard rather than help his 
progress through the water, Better never gO 
into water than endanger your lives; but you 
need not do this, Learn from some one who 
has already learned, and who can help you in an 
emergency. 

But you will not want to pass all your time in 
sport ; you will want to spend pleasant even- 
ings at home, and we give for your study, 


33. A Bible Scene. 


THE funeral procession of a murdered warrior 
and statesman. Crowds of spectators fill the 
roads, and their glances, expressive of indignant 
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horror, are directed to the assassins, who, per- 
force compelled to assume the character of 
mourners, precede the bier with sullen and low- 
ering countenances. Closely following the corpse 
is another figure, in the very prime of manly 
beauty and vigor; but his head is bowed, and in 
anguished accents he pours forth a musical 
lament over the departed, mingled with bursts 
of indignation at his atrocious murderer. The 
gazing crowds watch with admiration and delight 
this generous grief over a fallen foc. 


34. Scripture Acrostic. 


1. A SCRIBE in the reign of Hezekiah. 

2. A false apostle. 

3. One who never saw death. 

4. The father of a prophetess. 

5. The son of a priest slain in battle. 

6. The name of an altar erected by Jacob. 

7. The first monarch. 

The initials form the name of the first martyr. 


35. Enigma. 


I’m a singular creature, pray tell me my name; 

I partake of my countrymen’s glory and fame. 

T daily am old, and I daily am new, 

Iam prais’d, I am blam’d, I am false, I am true; 
I’m the talk of the nation while I'm in my prime, 
But forgotten when once I’ve outlasted my time. 
In the morning no miss is more courted than I, 

In the evening you see me thrown carelessly by. 
Take warning, ye fair—I, like you, have my day, 
But, alas! you, like me, must grow old and decay. 


36. Rebus. 


Arrer the long hours of the day are done, 
and the twilight begins, there is still an hour or 
more before night falls and the darkness en- 
shrouds all. For the entertainment of our young 
readers we give two or three parlor games, the 
first of which will exercise all your ingenuity to 
carry it through successfully, It is entitled 


The Compliments of the Season, 
and must be played as follows: Let the company 


be duly seated and prepared for the game. A 


Flours. 


lady sitting between two gentlemen compares 
herself to some objectionable creature, and asks 
of her right-hand neighbor, “ Why?” He has 
to frame a consistent compliment; so has the 
gentleman on the left on pain of forfeit. It is 
then the gentleman’s turn to compare and ask, 
“ Why?” of his fair neighbor. Nosmall amount 
of ingenuity is required to make a compliment 
to a goose or a donkey, but it must be done. 
Thus, suppose the lady asks, ‘ Why am I like a 
goose?” the response may be, “ Because a goose 
is akin to a duck, and you are a ‘duck; or, 
“ Because beautiful plumes become you.” The 
forfeits to be paid should consist of telling a 
laughable story, singing a song, playing on the 
piano, or some other equally innocent and pleas 
urable amusement, but not so as to annoy or 
weary the party. 


A very pretty game for girls, and which may 
be introduced into the midst of other sports, is 
entitled, 

1 Love my Love. 


This may be played by any number, each tak- 
ing a letter as it comes to her turn. She that 
begins may say— " 

A. I love my love with an A, because he is 
Amusing. I will send him to Alabama and feed 
him with Apples ; I will give him an Ax to cut 
down his trees with, and a bunch of Acorns for 
a nosegay. J 

B. I love my love with a B, because he is 
Beautiful. I will send him to Buffalo and feed 
him with Buckwheat cakes ; I will give him a 
Bag for his money and a bunch of Broom-corn 
for a nosegay- 

C. I-love my love with a C, because he is, 
Careful. I will send him to Connecticut and 
feed him on Codfish. TI will give him a Cloak 
to wear in cold weather and a bunch of Celery 
for a nosegay- 

D. I love my love with a D, because he is 
Diffident. I will send him to Dartmouth and 
feed him with Dumplings. I will give him a 
Diamond to cut glass with, and a bunch of Dock- 
leaves for a nosegay. 

So the game goes on until all the players are 
through. Whoever hesitates, makes any mis- 
take, or uses a Wrong initial incurs the penalty 
of a forfeit. This game was formerly quite popu- 
lar among the English high folk, and when well 
played is very entertaining. It is adapted, too, 
to a mixed company of boys and girls, and the 
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mode of conducting it may be varied, but each 
player must conform to the style announced by 
the first or adopted at the beginning of the 
exercise. 

How to tell a Person's Age. 


Tuis may be done by using the following curi- 
ous table of figures. Just hand this table to a 
lady and request her to tell you in which column 
or columns her age is contained. Add together 
the figures at the top of the columns in which 
her age is found and you have the great secret. 
Thus, suppose her age to be seventeen. You 
will find the number 17 only in two columns, 
namely, the first and fifth, and the first figures 
of these columns make seventeen. Here is the 


magic table : 
1 Be 4 8 16% se 
i I 
3 3 6 3 1 34 
7 7 7 Ir 19 3. 
9 10 12 12 20 3 
1 II 13 13 21 37 
B 14 14 14 22 38 
15 I 15 15 2 39 
Leni a0 24 24 - 
19 2 25 
oh 22 22 28 20 2 
2 2: 27 27 43 
a 2B 2 28 28 44 
27 27 29 29 29 45 
29 30 30 30 30 46 
3t 3r 3t 3r 31 47 
33 34 36 40 48 45 
35 3 37 41 49 49 
a SS ns 
399 39 43 5r 51 
4L 42 44 44 52 3? 
B 3 45 45 53 53 
45 46 46 46 54 54 
47 47 47 47 55 55 
49: 50 52 56 50 56 
51. 51 53 57 57 57 
53 54 54 58 58 58 
3 OCS. 55 59 59 59 
87 5 60 60 60 60 
9 59 61 6r 6r 61 
it 62 62 62 62 62 
6 8 63 63 63 63 


For an in-door amusement, or even for an out- 
door game, if the lawn is smooth and the grass 
perfectly dry, one of the best is 

The Post. 


The players seat themselves round the room, 
with the exception of one who is blindfolded, 
and who stands in the center, and is called the 
postman, Each person seated takes the name 


of a city, such as New York, Washington, etc. 
One of the party then says, “The post travels 
from New York to Washington.” The persons 
so named change places, and should the post- 
man catch cither before seated the prisoner 
becomes postman. 


A veERY lively and amusing trick, which may 
be played in company, is 
Quite Tired Out. 


You undertake to make a person so tired by 
attempting to carry a small stick out of the 
room as to be unable to accomplish it, although 
you will add nothing to his burden, nor lay any 
restraint upon his personal liberty. To perform 
this maneuver you take up the stick, and, cutting 
off a very small whittling, you direct him to 


“| carry it out of the room and return for more, 


concluding by telling him that you mean him to 
perform as many similar journeys as you can 
cut pieces off the stick. As this may be made 
to amount to many thousands, he will, of course, 
gladly give up the undertaking, 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs In May Number.—We 
give the answers to our puzzles in the May num- 
ber as follows: 

19. Bible Scene.—Werodias and her daughter. 
Mark vi, 21-25. 

20. Scripture Puzsle.—The proverb is, “ Faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend,” The names are 
Daniel, Festus, Aaron, Dan, Fir, Noah, Well, 
Ehud, Teil, Fast. 

21. Domestic Charade.—Tea-pot. 

22. Transpositions.—Cedar, Hambro, Animal, 
Rebecca, Lisbon, Edward, Shellac, Lystra, Em- 
pirics, Vanish, Exercise, Revel. The author’s 
name is Charles Lever; his work is Roland 
Cashel. 

23. Rebus.—Inebriety is disgraceful and of- 
fensive. 

24. Rebus Extraordinary,—aA little dark-ee in 
bed with nothing over him! 

25. Scripture Questions.—x. Judah’s wife was 
dead when Jacob and his family went into Egypt. 
Gen. xxxviii, 12. 2. Jacob’s granddaughter was 
named Serah, Gen. xlvi, 17, 

[We have received but two answers from our 
friends to any of the above puzzles. G. W. S., 
Crawfordsville, Ind., correctly answers Rebus 
No. 23; and W. D. W., Springfield, Mo., an- 
swers I9, 20, 21, 22, and 23. Our boys and girls 
ought to do better than that.] 
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Pooks for Young People. 


LitTLE WoMEN ; or, Meg, Yo, Beth, and Amy. 
Part Second. By Louisa M. Alcott. With 
MMustrations. 16mo. 3597p. $1.50. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 

In the first part of this history of Little Wo- 
men we have the adventures and experiences of 
four girls while their father, a minister of the 
Gospel, is serving in the army. The present 
volume begins with the marriage of the cldest, 
and records some of the life of the several 
sisters—the death of Beth, the subsequent mar- 
riage of Amy to Laurie, one of the characters 
introduced in the first volume, and of Jo to Prof. 
Bachr. The efforts of Jo in authorship, and her 
financial success therein, and the labors of Amy 
in becoming an artist, are amusing and well de- 
scribed. ‘The air-castles of the girls melt away 
into soberness, and the reality is very different 
from their day-dreams, yet the reality is better. 
The tale is well told, the descriptions well 
wrought out, the characters clearly painted in 
words, and there is variety enough in the inci- 
dent to prevent the reader from growing weary. 
But it is not a story conveying any religious 
lesson. In the family of a minister we should 
expect at least a little domestic piety ; we should 
look for some tokens of that Jove which over- 
cometh the world; we should seck to find the 
charity which never faileth ; but the only relig- 
ion taught is the religion of human culture. 
Christ nowhere enters or controls. The dying 
experience of Beth is simply patience ; no ab- 
sorbing love, no hearty faith, no raptured hope. 
The only Gospel preached is natural goodness ; 
the only God recognized is the maker of the 
universe, not the Author of our Redemption. 
As we said of the first volume, it is not a book 
to be read on Sunday, and is not adapted to the 
Sunday school. 


Jack Bryson. By Mrs. E. E. Boyd, Author of 
“ Mary Morne,” ee. 18mo. 211 pp. 90 cts. 
Philadelphia: FP. Skelly & Co. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden, 


Jack Bryson and his sister were the children 
of intemperate parents, but rescued from the 
degradation of a wretched home and impure 


associations by the efforts of a Christian minis- 
ter and his wife. The story exhibits the oppo- 
site fruits of temperance and vice—the one joy, 
health, long life, prosperity; the other poverty, 
rags, misery, sickness, and speedy death. The 
publishers have issued a great many excellent 
works for Sunday school and family libraries, 
and this is well adapted to a place in either. 


GRANDFATHER'S NELL; or, What happened at 
the Toll-gate. By the Author of “Squire 
Downing’s Heirs,” and “ Margaret Russells 
School.” 16m. 363 pp. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 
Silas Fenn, a sturdy inhabitant of the Green 

Mountains, and toll-keeper on one of the mount- 

ain roads, loses his wife and widowed daughter, 

and is left with Little Nell, an_ interesting 
child about eight years old. The labor of the 
house is divided between them. But blindness 
soon seizes the aged grandfather, and Nell has 
all the care of the house herself. But the family 
gain good friends, and when the mountain is 
made a place of Summer resort, and an inn is 
built, little Nell and Dan Fisher, a neighbor boy, 
gather berries and catch mountain trout, and lay 
by the proceeds from selling them for surgical 
attention to Nell’s grandfather. In process of 
time the children’s earnings amount to over fifty 
dollars, and Dan finds a way to get the blind 

man to New York, where the removal of a 

cataract restores his sight. Dan’s unselfish de- 

votion to the old man is rewarded by Mr. Elliott, 

a Summer visitor among the mountains, and a 

benefactor of the family, by his furnishing Dan 

the means for an education, The story is inter- 
esting, the characters skillfully drawn, and the 
plot well constructed. It will repay perusal, and 


is a good book to put into the hands of the’ 


young. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUNDAY ScHOOL 
Union or THE METHopIsr Episcopat Cuurctt 
For 1868.—A satisfactory exhibit of our Sunday 
school interests. Two editions are printed—one 
especially for superintendents, and entitled “Our 
Manual.” The text is the same in both, The 
Report deserves and should get a large circula- 
tion among our Sunday school workers. 
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Boys at ScHoor.— You are made to be 
kind,” says Horace Mann, “ generous, and noble. 
If there is a boy in the school who has a club- 
foot don’t let him know that you ever saw it. 
If there is a poor boy with ragged clothes do n't 
talk about rags when he is in hearing. If there 
is a lame boy give him some part of the game 
which does not require running. If there is a 
hungry one give him a part of your dinner. If 
there is a dull one help him to get his lessons. 
If there is a bright one don’t be envious of him, 
for if one boy is proud of his talents and another 
is envious of him there are two great wrongs, 
but no more talents than before. If a strange 
boy has injured you, and is sorry for it, forgive 
him, and ask the teacher not to punish him. 
All the school will show by their looks how 
much better such conduct is than to have a 
hard fist.” 


~“Wuat MAKES A Man.— 


“A truthful soul, a loving mind, 
Full of affection for its kind ; 
A spirit firm, erect, and free, 
That never basely bends the knee: 
That will not bear a feather's weight 
Of slavery’s chance for small or great; 
‘That truly speaks from God within; 
‘That never makes a league with sin; 
‘That snaps the fetters despots make, 
And loves the truth for its own sake; 
That worships God, and him alone, 
And bows no more than at his throne; 
And trembles at no tyrant’s nod; 
A soul that fears no one but God, 
And thus can smile at curse or ban— 
‘This is the soul that makes a man.” 


Wastinc TIME—The boy who spends an 
hour of each evening lounging idly on a street cor- 
ner wastes, in the course of a single year, three 
hundred and sixty-five precious hours, which, 
if applied to study, would familiarize him with 
the rudiments, at least, of almost any of the 
familiar sciences. If, in addition to wasting an 
hour each evening, he spend five cents for a 
cigar, which is usually the case, the amount thus 
worse than wasted would pay for four of the 
leading magazines of the country. Boys, think 
of these things; think of how much precious 


time and good money you are wasting, and for 
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what? The gratification afforded by the lounge 
on the corner, or by the cigar, is not only tem- 
porary but positively hurtful. You can not in- 
dulge in these practices without seriously injur- 
ing yourselves. You acquire idle and wasteful 
habits, which will cling to you through life, and 
grow upon you with each succeeding year. You 
may in after life shake them off, but the proba- 
bilities are that the habits thus formed in early 
life will remain with you till your dying day. 
Be warned, then, in time, and resolve that as the 
hour spent in idleness is gone forever, you will 
improve each passing one, and thereby fit your- 
selves for usefulness and happiness. 


THE SPOKEN Worpd.—Boys and girls, what is 
it you can never catch, though you chase after it 
as on the wings of the wind? Yon can never 
catch the word that has once gone out of your 
lips. Once spoken it is out of your reach; do 
your best you can never recall it. Therefore, 
take care what you say. Never speak an unkind 
word, an impure word, a lying word, or a pro- 
fane word. Truth is one of the rarest gems. 
Many a youth has been lost to society by allow- 
ing it to tarnish and foolishly throwing it away. 
If this gem still shines in your bosom suffer 
nothing to displace or dim its luster, Profanity 
is a mark of low breeding. Show us a man who 
commands the best respect ; an oath never trem- 
bles on his tongue. Read the catalogue of 
crime. Inquire the character of those who de- 
part from virtue. Without a single exception 
you will find them to be profane, ‘Think of this, 
and let not a vile word disgrace you. 


INTERCESSION.—In one of our infant classes, 
writes a visitor, I found forty-five children in 
excellent order, and the visit to this class re- 
warded me for all my toil. ‘The text on the card 
was, “Christ is risen from the dead ;” and, join- 
ing in the lesson, I asked many questions about 
the life of Christ, and, referring to the passage; 
“He ever liveth to make intercession for us,” I 
asked, without expecting an answer, “And what 
is meant by 7#ercession ?” . And after a few mo- 
ments’ pause, a bright-eyed little fellow, about 
six years old, replied, “Speaking a word to God 
Sor us, sir” 
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Breviries.—‘ When a stranger treats me with 
want of proper respect,” said a philosophic poor 
man, “I comfort myself with the reflection that 
it is not myself he slights, but my old shabby 
coat and hat, which, to say the truth, have no 
particular claims to admiration. So if my hat 
and coat choose to fret about it let them, it is 
nothing to me.” 

Euclid, a disciple of Socrates, having offended 
his brother, the latter cried out in a rage, ‘‘ Let 
me die if I am not revenged on you some time 
or other.” Euclid replied, “ And let me dic if I 
do not soften you by my kindness, and make 
you love me as well as ever.” 

Love is the golden thread that runs through 
the Gospel—God’s love to us, ours to him, and 
one to another. 

A true saint is a divine landscape, where all 
the true beauties of Christ are portrayed and 
drawn forth. 

The cradle and the grave are both starting 
places in life—the cradle of the life that now is ; 
the grave of that which is to come. 

There are other qualities which are more 
showy, but none wear better, or gather less tar- 
nish by use, than goodness and honesty. 

He who is master of the fittest moment to 
crush his enemy, and magnanimously neglects it, 
is born to be a conqueror. 

The older a wise man gets the wiser he grows ; 
the fool when he ages becomes an old fool. 


Faceti#.—A clergyman had taught an old 
man in his parish to read, and had found him an 
apt pupil. After the lessons were finished he 
had not been able to call at the cottage for some 
time, and when he did he only found the wife at 
home. 

“Fow’s John?” 

“He’s canny, sir,” said his wife. 

“How does he get on with his reading?” 

“Nicely, sir.” 

“Ah; I suppose he'll read his Bible very 
comfortably now.” 

“Bible, sir! bless you, he is out of the Bible 
and into the newspaper long ago.” 


A CONDUCTOR on the Raritan and Delaware 
Bay Railroad went to sleep in Church at Toms 
River a Sunday or two ago. On being suddenly 
awakened he called out, “Eatontown Junction! 
Change cars for Long Branch!” The effect on 
the congregation, as the novelists say, can better 
be imagined than described, 


DUuRING a recent recitation on natural history 
in one of our well-known colleges, a student in 
the pursuit of knowledge concerning the habits 
of animals said, “Professor, why does a cat 
while eating turn her head first one way and 
then the other ?” 

“For the reason,” replied the Professor, “that 
she can not turn it both ways at once.” 


A tipsy Irishman, leaning against a lamp- 
post as a funeral procession was passing by, was 
asked who was dead. 

“TI can’t exactly say, sur,” said he, “but I 
presume it is the jintleman in the coffin.” 


An Trish lad complained the other day of the 
harsh treatment he had received from his father. 
“He treats me,” said he mournfully, “as if I 
was his son by another father and mother.” 

Pata—* Well, sissy, how do you like your 
new school ?” 

Sissy—* O, so muts !” 

upa—* That ’s right. Now tell me how 
much you have learned to-day.” 

Sissy—“I have learned all the little boys’ 
names !” 


“Dip you know,” said a cunning Gentile to a 
Jew, “that they hang Jews and jackasses to- 
gether in Portland ?” 

“Indeed !” retorted Solomon, “ den it ish vell 
dat you and I ish not dere,” 


A reacueR asked a bright little girl, “What 
country is opposite us upon the globe?” “I 
do n’t know, sir.” “Weil now, if I were to 
bore a hole through the earth and you were to 
go in at this end where would you come out?” 
“ Out of the hole, sir,” replied the pupil with an 
air of triumph. 


Woutp you rather an elephant killed youora 
gorilla? Rather the elephant killed a gorilla, 
of course. 

What is the difference between a person late 
for the train and a schoolmistress? One misses 
the train and the other trains the misses, 

When is it dangerous to enter a church? 

When there ’s a canon in the reading-desk 
and a great gun in the pulpit. 

Why is it dangerous to take a nap in a train? 
Because it always runs over sleepers, 

What is majesty when stripped of its exter- 
nals? <A jest. 

When do young ladies eat a musical instru- 
ment? When they have a piano for tea, (forte.) 
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THE BEECHES. 


| NIT together at 
K root, with myriad 
WA branches _ inter- 
J wrought like web 
and woof, strengthening 
each other against wind 
and torrent, their gray 
trunks like granite columns, 
the beeches stood majestic and 
beautiful. “In their matted 
branches the robins nested, and 
reared their broods, sheltered 
from scorching sun and driving 
rain, returning in the Autumn to their 
abandoned homes to seek for nuts where 
the modest, clover-like flowers of the beeches 
had been. 

In the far-reaching shade of the venera- 
ble trees children played in the long Sum- 
mer afternoons, and when the glossy green 
leaf was scorched and bronzed they came 
just as eagerly to “the beeches” for the 
nuts which the squirrels and birds had 
left. 

And hither at all seasons came Laura 
and her little brother Paul. They dearly 
loved “the beeches,” and no wonder, it was 

‘such a pretty spot where they grew. In 
one direction from the venerable trunks the 
verdurous earth swelled into a broad knoll. 
Hither Laura and little Paul would come in 
the early Spring seeking for the wake- 
robins and Spring-beauties, and, upturning 
the dank, decaying leaves, on the southern 
Vou, I.—22 


slope of the knoll, would discover the vio- 
lets long before they began to show their 
cerulean cups elsewhere. 

On another hand from “the beeches” 
there was a sweep of. tangle-wood down to 
the brink of the pool—Laurel Lake it was 
named, from the pink laurel which fringed 
its banks. On this sloping plat the sedges, 
and ferns, and wild flowers, the Summer 
anemone and purple cone-flower were tied 
and twisted in inextricable confusion. Here 
the ground-robins built their nests, and the 
quail piped to its mate. 

And then the pool, Laurel Lake, was an 
unending delight to Laura and Paul. In 
its clear waters they patiently fished with 
pin hooks, never ceasing to hope that they 
would some day be able-to carry home a 
string of perch in triumph to their mother, 
as they had.seen their uncle Benjamin do. 
There they floated their little boats and 
built their water-wheels, There, too, they 
waded with bare feet over the golden sands, 
gathering the pretty pebbles and filling 
their baskets and hats with water-lilies. 
There they would hang for hours watching 
on the bright sheet the clouds, and trees, 
and pleased little faces which it mirrored, 
dropping pebbles into its depth, and follow- 
ing the circles as they widened and widened 
until they broke against the banks. 

And in the Autumn, too, they came to 
watch for the wild ducks and to secure the 
nuts, and late berries, and bright leaves of 
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scarlet, and crimson, and gold, and would 
scout the woods for Autumn flowers. 

And then in Winter there was skating on 
the pond and coasting on the knoll, and the 
building of snow houses under the beeches, 
and the searching for ice caverns and for 
gorges into which the snow had drifted 
mountain-like. Busy, happy feet, Winter 
and Summer, haunted the grounds about 
“the beeches.” 

One day in mid-summer Laura, scorched 
by fever, lay on a sofa beside the open win- 
dow looking away with longing eyes to 
“the beeches.” Their dark-green tops 
looked cool and breezy to the feverish girl, 
and the thought of their long shadows in 
which she and Paul had so often played 
was very refreshing. Then her thoughts 
went wandering to the tanglewood, where 
the purple cone-flowers and the oak-leaved 
milk-weed grew, and then to the glassy 
pool, with its pond-lilies swaying and rock- 
ing on the waves and ripples. 

“Ain’t they in bloom now, Paul?” she 
asked of her little brother. 

“ Ain’t what in bloom?” said Paul, when 
he had so far cleared his mouth by vigor- 
ous chewing and swallowing of bread and 
butter as to articulate the words. 

“ The water-lilies—ain’t they in bloom?” 

“Of course they are; lots of ’em on the 
lake.” 

“J wish I could see them,” and the sick 
girl sighed. 

Paul did n’t say any thing, but he hastily 
crammed the remainder of the bread and 
butter in his mouth and left the room. 
Soon Laura heard his voice singing, “ Yan- 


‘kee Doodle,” and looking from the window 


she saw the little broad-backed fellow with 
a basket on his arm trudging down the 
graveled walk, through the gate, over the 
style, and along the wood-path which led to 
“the beeches.” She watched his_ bright- 
yellow hair floating under his straw hat 
until a turn in the path hid him from her 
view. Then she said softly, “Dear, dear 
Paul!” She comprehended very well what 
his errand to “the beeches” was. And 


after he had disappeared from her sight she 
still followed him in imagination. She saw 
him on the bank of the pool taking from 
the broad, chubby feet the red-topped stock- 
ings and stubbed-toed shoes; saw the 
soiled linen pants rolled high above the 
knees; saw the chubby feet go down the 
easy-sloping banks into the cool waters; 
saw the little hands reach down into the 
ooze and pull up the lilies by the roots, for 
he would remember that she liked to twine 
the snake-like stems in her broad vases, 
that the blossoms might keep fresh the 
longer. And then she saw him fill high his 
basket with the regal flowers and turn his 
face homeward. 

She lay waiting for his return, longing to 
inhale the fragrance of the sweet blossoms. 
But the shadows lengthened on the green, 
the air lost its noon heat, the trees were 
flaming with the red rays of the dying sun, 
the low of cattle and the tinkle of their 
bells spoke of the departing day, and yet 
little Paul had not returned. Laura grew 
impatient, and indulged a hundred conjec- 
tures as to the Cause of his delay. 

«What can keep Paul so?” she said to 
her mother. “ He went to ‘the beeches’ to 
get me some water-lilies a long time ago 
and has n’t got back yet.” 

“He ’s at some of his play. When he 
gets down to ‘the beeches’ he never knows 
when to come home. Why, who are those 
men coming up the walk, and what have 
they got there PP 

She went to the door, while Laura raised 
herself and looked from the window. There 
were two men advancing up the graveled 
walk, and between them—O, what was it? 
Her heart almost stopped its beating as a 
horrible suspicion burst upon her. A wild 
cry from the stricken mother told Laura 
that her suspicions were correct—that those 
men were bearing between them Paul, her 
dear Paul. She started from the sofa and 
met them at the door with the stark, stiff 
little form. The garments were dripping, 
the pretty eyes were staring vacantless, the 
poor lips were oozing, the rigid fingers 
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clasped a water-lily. The frantic mother “Tt’s no use, marm, we tried to bring 
almost rudely snatched her dead boy from | him to; the breath’s been gone this great 
the strange arms, held him for a moment,| while,” said one of the men. “He had 
in her bosom, and then, laying him on the | drifted down to the lower end of the Hake, 
sofa, began chafing the cold, clammy hands, | and we found his basket up at ‘the beeches.! 
calling in beseeching tones for help. He must’a been drowned a good bit since.’ 
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When the poor mother heard these words, 
and the conviction came that the spirit of 


her boy had gone beyond all recall, she felt | 


very wicked; she hated all the world, and 
God she cursed. She could not see a Fa- 
ther in him; he seemed to her crazed heart 
a tyrant, delighting to torture his helpless 
creature. She rose from her knees, and sat 
gazing with tearless eyes at her dead child, 
murmuring now and then between her set 
teeth, “cruel! cruel!” 

Laura forgot to weep for Paul in her sur- 
prise and alarm at her mother’s strange- 
ness. She longed to do or say something 
that would comfort, yet she was afraid to 
speak or move. She watched her mother’s 
rigid features in anxiety and trembling at 
the muttered words, and by degrees she 
began to comprehend something of the feel- 
ing in the suffering heart; and then she 
recalled some of the lessons her mother 
had taught her in the quiet Sabbath after- 
noons. She crept gently to her mother’s 
side, and placing one hand on her dead 
brother, she slipped the other into her 
mother’s cold fingers, 

“‘ Mother,” she murmured, “ you ’ve often 
punished dear little Paul, and yet you loved 
him. God loves you and me, you’ve told 
me so a hundred times. He did this to us, 
and he knows what is best; you’ve often 
said so, and told me never to forget it.” 

The child’s words found out the poor 
mother’s heart; tears came to the parched 
eyes, she fell on her knees, and with her 
head bowed on her boy’s bosom she mur- 
mured, “Father, our Father, thou hast 
smitten; I cling to thy hand.” 


Then, with a subdued hand, she pushed 


| back from the white face the wet hair from 


which the waves had washed all the gold, 
kissed softly the poor, cold lips, an hour 
ago like scarlet, pressed down with tender 
touches the stiff lids over the staring eyes 
and straightened the little limbs. 

With her own hands the mother washed 
and dressed the precious clay for the grave. 
From the tangle-wood they gathered wild 
flowers for the coffin, and in his hands, 
crossed above the brave little heart, they 
placed water-lilies, dripping with the waters 
which had washed out his life. And then 
they laid him away at the foot of “the 
beeches,” and on the bark cut the word 
“ Paul.” ‘ 

And in their shadows, where he had 
loved to play, little Paul sleeps. And Laura, 
year after year, goes, as of old, to “the 
beeches.” On the south side of the knoll, 
in the warm days of the early Spring, she 
still seeks for the liverwort, and wake-robin, 
and Spring-beauties, and the early violets ; 
but they are for little Paul’s grave. And 
when the mid-summer day comes, the anni- 
versary of that sad day when little Paul’s 
life went out, and the mother shuts herself 
in her chamber with her sorrow, Laura goes 
with her basket to the woods, and with her 
heart yearning toward her lost playmate, 
she fills her basket with wild flowers, the 
beautiful azalias and Summer anemones, 
and, fairest of all, the sweet water-lilies ; 
and she twines wreaths for the little green 
hillock which “represents an angel in the 
sky,” and garlands “the beeches” with the 
flowers he loved. 
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AUNT SUE’S BOTANY LESSONS. 


ERHAPS few botanists have 
studied the leaves of plants 
more closely than did my little vis- 
itors for the next week or two. 
They had found many more mono- 
cotyledonous plants than they had formerly 
noticed. There were crocuses, hyacinths, 
tulips, etc., and they compared the leaves 
day after day with the leaves of the dicotyle- 
donous plants; yet, although they saw a 
difference in structure, they were disposed 
to insist upon the shape of the leaf as con- 
stituting the difference. 

I told them, therefore, that they were to 
look at the ves of the leaf. One day I 
brought in a morning-glory leaf and pro- 
posed to study its vexation, First, I bade 
them notice that extending through the 
center, from the stem to the point, ran a 
large vein usually called the wzsd-vein. Next 
I bade them observe several large branches 
sent off right and left from this vein, calling 
them the vezn/e¢s, then again these veinlets 
sent off branches right and left, which we 
called the vednwlets; lastly, these divide, 
and the little divisions-unite again, forming 
a complete net-work all over the leaf, and 
this we call a we¢led-vein leaf, 

“Now, Emily, are you right sure you will 
know a netted-veined leaf wherever you 
may see it?” said I. : 

“Yes, indeed I am,” said Emily. “0, 
aunt, please let me tell you a definition of 
net-work that I once committed to memory. 
I never hear the word without thinking of 
that definition. Our teacher gave us three 
paragraphs in our reading-lesson and told 
us to select a dozen words, write them 
down on our slates, find the definitions in 
our dictionary, and commit all to memory. 
I was lazy that day, and chose the easiest 
words; among them was net-work, and 
when I searched for the definition it was 
this: ‘Any thing reticulated or decussated 
with interstices at equal intervals between 


the intersections.’ O, did n’t I think that 
‘lazy people sometimes take the most 
pains? But I was not to be frightened 
off in that manner, so I committed it to 
memory, and when I told my teacher that 
I knew the meaning of the word better- 
than I knew the meaning of the definition, 
she told me to define it more simply, but I 
could not do it. I could only say, ‘I know, 
but I can’t tell.’ But I stopped your talk 
about netted-veined leaves, aunt Sue.” 

“JT was going on to ask you if this leaf I 
hold in my hand is netted-veined. Look at 
it, Jane,” and I held out for her inspection 
the leaf of a tulip. 

“No, aunt Sue,” replied Jane, “the vena- 
tion in this is very different. The veins 
run side by side, there are no crossings and 
intersections.” 

“Very well,” said I, “it is this class of 
leaves that we call Jaradlel-veined, and you 
will now have no difficulty in remembering 
the characteristic veining of the monocotyle- 
dons and dicotyledons.” 

“Tt is all plain now,” said Emily; “we 
knew the corn, and the tulip, and the hya- 
cinth were monocotyledonous plants, now 
we see plainly that they are all parallel- 
veined; and the peach, the morning-glory, 
the cabbage, the radish, and many others 
we knew possessed a Zaz; of seed-leaves 
or dicotyledons, so we called them dicotyle- 
donous plants, and we clearly understand 
that they are netted-veined.”” 

“Now, girls, get your hats and let’s take 
a walk, and in our walk we will notice the 
arrangement of the leaves on the stem.” 

The girls were soon ready, and as we 
started out I noticed that Jane stopped to 
gather a branch of the lilac which was 
growing at the door. 

“What do you learn from that branch, 
Jane?” I asked. 

“These leaves are in pairs ; there are 
two together, one on each side of the stem, 
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then a little way farther on I find another 
pair.” 

Emily started off and soon returned with 
several branches. She brought a long piece 
of a morning-glory vine, and said, “I find 
only one leaf, then a vacant space on the 
stem, then another leaf on the opposite side 
of the stem, and another vacant space.” 

“We will call these vacant places joints 
of the stem. When the little plantlet gets 
fully established in the soil it begins, by 
means of the little pores in its roots, to 
draw in nourishment. This is taken up 
through the stem, digested under the influ- 
ence of sunshine in the leaves, and imme- 
diately carried off to lengthen the roots or 
the stem. Each joint of stem soon gets its 
full growth, and its leaf or its pair of leaves 
attain their full size, and now, instead of 
growing, they begin to digest food for the 
growth of the younger parts forming above. 
Now, then, there are /wo principal ways for 
the arrangement of leaves on the stem. 
There is a pair of leaves for each joint, 
this we call offostte; there is the single 
leaf to each joint, this we call a/fernate. 
Besides this there is a third less common 
arrangement, which consists of four or 
more, sometimes a circle of leaves at each 
joint of the stem.” 

“Aunt Sue,” said Jane, “may we not 
have blank-books in which we can preserve 
specimens of leaves and by the side write 
all we know of each leaf?) We can already 
tell of its venation and of its arrangement 
upon the stem.” 

“That will be a good plan,” said I. “But 
in this you must depend, in a great meas- 
ure upon yourselves. I am expecting some 
friends to spend a week or two with me, 
and until their arrival I shall be more than 
usually busy, and during their visit I shall 
be compelled to leave you much more to 
your own resources than I have been doing. 
When we go in I will hunt up a little book 
called ‘ Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany.’ 
In that you will see accurately delineated 
and described very many kinds of leaves. 
You must learn to hunt out for yourselves 


leaves answering to these descriptions, and 
when neatly pressed and placed in your 
books with their proper descriptions care- 
fully written out, I think you will take great 
pleasure in your work.” 

That evening was spent in making the 
blank-books ; the children called them their 
“leaf-albums.” I little thought when I 
allowed it of the amount of pleasant occu- 
pation I was preparing for them. 

The next week was taken up with my 
visitors ; but the little girls had their ram- 
ble for leaves every day, and, as I had 
taught them to place them neatly in press, 
and leave no withering ones lying carelessly 
round, Aunt Chloe forgot to scold, and 
even grew interested in watching the filling 
up of their beautifully-kept leaf-albums. 

I must close the lesson for this ‘month; 
but I would suggest to my readers that it 
would be a fine plan for each of them to 
make just such a leaf-album, and in order 
to succeed in accurately describing their 
specimens, they will find the little book I 
have mentioned a great help. Besides the 
description you might sometimes write a 
little history of the walks you take, and of 
the circumstances connected with the find- 
ing of each leaf. Emily and Jane had some 
pleasant little history connected with some 
of their leaves. I will mention one. They 
very much wished for the leaves of a pitcher 
plant, which, you know, is curiously shaped, 
so that it holds water. This was only to— 
be got in marshy places, in which they 
could not readily go. Aunt Chloe heard 
them grieve over the absence of this speci- 
men in their collection, and she mentioned 
it to a bright-eyed boy, who frequently 
brought us “fresh fish.” This little fellow 
assisted his mother, who was a widow, out 
of school hours by catching and selling fish, 
and he promised Aunt Chloe he would 
bring the leaves for her. A few days after- 
ward he came to the door with an entire 
plant, growing in a gourd, which he had 
carefully transplanted from its native soil, 
and left it with Aunt Chloe as ‘a present 
for the girls.” They wished to make a 
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present in return, so Aunt Chloe suggested watched Aunt Chloe bestow it when my 


a crab-net, and one or two rainy afternoons 
were spent in Aunt Chloe’s kitchen learn- 


little fish-peddler next came round, with a 
feeling that “it is more blessed to give than 


ing to manufacture that crab-net ; and they | to receive.” 


INVENTION OF 


PERSON does not need to go to 
sea in order to find out how lost 
and helpless a sailor would be in 
the midst of the ocean if he had 
nocompass. A few Summers ago 
I passed some days at one of the Isles of 
Shoals, a small, rocky group in the Atlantic 
Ocean, ten miles from the coast of New 
Hampshire, and I used to go out almost 
every day in a boat fishing for cod and 
haddock. One misty morning, I remember, 
I started with three or four others for one 
of the favorite fishing-places, about half a 
mile off. We had been there for an hour 
or two, and had caught a few very fine fish, 
when some one looking up cried out, 
«Where is the island ?” 

We all looked around, but the island was 
gone! The mist had changed into a dense 
fog, which had gathered over our rocky 
abode and hid it completely from our view. 
Nor was there any object in sight, except 
another of the island boats, containing a 
fishing-party like ourselves. - We called out 
to them, “ Where is the island ?” 

To which one of. them replied, “It’s 
drifted out to sea.” 

Which, in fact, we might have done if we 
had been a little further off. 

I can not tell you how entirely lost we 
seemed for a few minutes. Every one gave 
his opinion as to the direction in which the 
island was, but as our boat had been float- 
ing about without an anchor, and had con- 
sequently changed its position every mo- 
ment, it was all guess-work, and we might 
have rowed about a whole day without find- 
ing it, and drifted out of sight of land. 

While we were talking the matter over 
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we heard the large bell of the hotel ring, 
which, of course, told us the way we were 
to go in order to reach the island. So we 
kept on our fishing for two or three hours 
longer, and the mist soon rolled away, re- 
vealing to view the gray rock, the long, 
white hotel, the ladies walking about, and 
the little boys fishing for perch along the 
shore. 

We afterward learned that the regular 
frequenters of. this island considered it 
unsafe to go a hundred yards from the 
shore without a compass, and always took 
a pocket-compass with them in case a sud- 
den fog should wrap the island from their 
sight. 

Admirable invention! I often wonder 
that a thing so valuable can be so small, 
simple, and cheap. It is nothing but 2 
needle, a pivot, and a card, which you can 
buy for a shilling or two, and carry in your 
pocket or at the end of a watch-chain. 
Yet, small and trifling as jt is, a ship's 
company that should find themselves in the 
middle of the ocean without a compass 
would consider it a great favor to be 
allowed to buy one for many thousand 
shillings. 

But stop. Some who live far from the 
sea-coast, and have never seen the mag- 
netic needle quivering in jts box under its 
glass lid, may not know exactly what a 
compass is. 

Well, you must know there is a kind of 
iron ore, of a dark-gray color, found in iron 
mines in many parts of the world which is 
called loadstone, or natural magnet. It is 
about as heavy as the common iron ore, 
and looks like it, except that it is a little 
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more glistening. It has, however, most 
wonderful and mysterious properties. One 
is that it attracts to itself iron and other 
metals. Thessmaller the magnet the more 
power it usually has. 

There have been found magnets weigh- 
ing a twentieth part of an ounce which 
could lift a piece of iron weighing two 
ounces, or forty times their own weight; 
and the story goes that Sir Isaac Newton 
had a magnet set in a finger-ring which 
could lift a piece of iron of two hundred 
and fifty times its own weight. There is a 
famous magnet at Cadiz, which was pre- 
sented by the Emperor of China to one of 
the kings of Portugal. It weighs thirty- 
eight pounds, and can lift two hundred 
pounds. It is not common, however, for a 
loadstone to be capable of lifting more than 
ten times its weight. 


This attractive power of the magnet is 
one of the most curious things in nature, 
and one which no body has yet been wise 
enough to explain. 

Another property of the magnet is equally 
mysterious, and far more important to man. 
If you take a bar of iron or steel and rub 
it against a loadstone, and then suspend it 
carefully in the middle by a thread, it will 

_ always point north and south, or very nearly 
north and south. 

Now, a compass is nothing more than a 
small steel needle, which, having been rub- 
bed against a magnet in a certain manner, 
is balanced with great nicety upon a pivot, 
and the whole inclosed in a box, 

That needle points toward the North 


Star, and serves to guide the mariner over 
| the trackless deep, when neither sun nor 
stars are visible. It does not tell him 


where he is, but it tells him in what direc- 
tion he is sailing, and it tells him, with 
the help of other instruments, in what 
direction he must sail to reach the haven 
he is bound to. 

No one knows who invented the com- 
pass, nor precisely when it was invented, 
nor even who first found a natural magnet. 
The fanciful Greeks, who havea story about 
every thing, used to say that a shepherd 
named Magnes was tending his sheep one 
day on Mount Ida, when he noticed that 
the iron crook at the end of his shepherd's 
staff was attracted by a piece of dark- 
colored stone, which he brought with him 
down the mountain. This is the reason, 
the Greeks say, Why the magnet was called, 
in their language, AZagnes, 

The story is probably one of those pretty 
tales which the Greeks delighted to invent 
respecting the origin of things. Be this 
as it may, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Chinese, and.all the ancient civilized nations 
knew something about the attractive power 
of the loadstone, and the Chinese, it seems, 
employed the directing power of the mag- 
netic needle more than a thousand years 
ago in their journeys across the wide, unin- 
habited plains of Asia. But the compass, 
such as we have it now, was unknown in 
Europe until about the year 1300. 

The captain of the ship that bore the 
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valiant Apostle Paul to the mouth of the | 


Tiber had no compass on board his vessel, 


but was guided by the stars, the sun, and | 


the bold outline of the shore. Neverthe- 
less, it was from the native land of St. 
Paul that the Crusaders, about seven hun- 
dred years ago, brought home to Europe 
specimens of the loadstone, and some little 
knowledge of its properties. The first 
Crusaders returned from Palestine about 
the year 1100, but the first mention which 
has been discovered of the directing power 
of the magnetic needle occurs in a book 
that bears date 1180. ] 

In a French poem called “The Bible,” 
published about 1250, there is a passage in 
which the author expresses the wish that 
the Pope were as safe a point to look at as 
the North Star is to sailors, who can steer 
toward that star by the direction of “a 
needle floating in a straw on a basin of 
water,” after being touched by the magnet. 
And there is a still more interesting allu- 
sion to the needle in an account which has 
come down to us of a visit paid about the 
year 1258 by a learned Italian to Roger 
Bacon, the celebrated philosopher, the fame 
of whose learning had spread over Europe. 

«J did not fail,” says the Italian scholar, 
“to see friar Bacon as soon as I arrived, 
and among other things he showed me a 
black, ugly stone called a magnet, which 
has the surprising property of drawing iron 
to it, and upon which, if a needle be rub- 
bed, and afterward fastened to a straw, so 


that it shall swim upon water, the needle 
will instantly turn toward the Polar Star; 
therefore, be the night ever so dark, so that 
neither moon nor star be visible, yet shall 
the mariner be able by the help of this 
needle to steer his vessel aright.” 


It would have been difficult for a sailor, 
tossing upon the wild, tempestuous Atlantic, 
to keep a needle afloat upon a still surface 
of water, and J doubt very much whether 
| it was often attempted. There was another 
reason why the captains of ships in that 
age would have hesitated to employ such 
a contrivance, which our Italian thus ex- 
plains: “This discovery, which appears 
useful in so great a degree to all who travel 
by sea, must remain concealed until other 
times, because no master-mariner dares to 
use it, lest he should fall under a supposi- 
tion of his being a magician; nor would’ 
even the sailors venture themselves out to 
sea under his command if he took with him 
an instrument which carries so great an 
appearance of being constructed under the 
influence of some infernal spirit.” 0 

Well might he say so in speaking of 
poor friar Bacon, who, not many years after 
this visit, was imprisoned in his convent 
cell, while his works were condemned as 
dangerous and devilish. The jenorant 
monks of his time thought he saa have 
sold his soul to the devil, because he said 
that he and other astronomers, by noting 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
might be able to foretell their future move- 
ments, especially such events as eclipses 
of the.sun and moon. 

He was a prisoner for ten years—he, the 
most valuable and enlightened man of his 
age—and was released only when his relig- 
ious superiors thought he was too old and 
too infirm to write any more books, or 
make any more discoveries, He lived but: 
a year after his release, during which time- 
he often said he was sorry for having taken: 
so much trouble on behalf of science. 

I have often thought that if Roger Bacon 
had not been himself a priest, the ignorant’ 
and timid priests of that day would Have: 
burnt him at the stake, and all because le 
knew more than they! But you must re- 
member that in those days people really 
thought that the devil went secretly about 
the world, hungering for human souls, and 


that men often made compacts. with: him,. 
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agreeing to serve him forever after their 
death, if in this world he would make them 
exceedingly wise, powerful, beautiful, and 
rich. 

Sailors have always been given to such 
fancies, and very likely, if a captain had in 
that age dared to steer his ship by so sim- 
ple a thing as a needle inclosed in a straw, 
and floating on a cup of water, the sailors 
would have thought him in league with the 
devil and tossed him overboard. 

Many a year passed away, therefore, 
before the magnetic needle was much used 
by sailors. Still it was used, for in an Ice- 
landic book, written even before Roger 
Bacon was born, we read that the brave 
Norwegian chief who settled Iceland found 
his way thither from Norway, a distance 
of seven hundred miles, guided by ravens; 
“for,” says the author, “in those times 
seamen had no loadstones in the Northern 
countries.” These words are a positive 
proof that the directing power of the mag- 
netic needle was known as early as the 
year 1150. 

But how could ravens direct a ship from 
Norway to Iceland? Well, I suppose that 
when this brave navigator began to doubt 
whether he was sailing in the right direc- 
tion, he let loose one of his ravens, and by 
watching which way it took to get back to 
its home, he could ascertain in what direc- 
tion Iceland lay. 

But the magnetic needle could never have 
been of very great use to sailors while it 
could only be used wrapped in a straw 
floating on the water or suspended by a 
string. Nevertheless, it was two centuries 
after the Crusaders brought home the first 
Joadstone to Europe before the compass, as 
we now have it, was invented. 

An Italian navigator, it seems, named 
Flavio Gioja, who used to sail out of Na- 
ples—where, a friend tells me, the name is 
still common—was the man who first had 
ingenuity enough to mount the needle upon 
a pivot and inclose it in a box. In fact, 
he “boxed the compass,” and this is the 
reason, I suppose, why the Italian word for 
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compass is dossola, a box. In French it 
is, as you know, boussole, which is evidently 
derived from the Italian word. This box- 
ing of the needle, or the invention of the 
compass, took place about the year 1300, 
five hundred and sixty-nine years ago. 

Mark that date, boys, for it is very con- 
venient to have well fixed in your head a 
few dates, such as that the compass was in- 
vented about the year 1300, that Columbus 
discovered America in 1492, that printing 
was invented in 1438, and that Luther was 
born in 1483. 

Then the sailor needed no longer to 
creep timidly along the shore, and lie to 
whenever the sky was veiled with clouds, 
or a mist hung over the landmarks by which 
he was accustomed to steer. Much re- 
mained to be done before the broad ocean 
could be navigated with certainty and safety 
by an ordinary man; but the first and 
greatest step was taken when the compass 
was invented. 

Still you must not suppose that there 
were no adventurous navigators before that 
period, and no science of navigation. Why, 
at the very time when Captain Flavio Gioja 
invented the compass at Naples the ship- 
yards of Venice employed sixteen thousand 
men, and the ships of Venice dotted every 
inland sea and swarmed in every port of 
Europe, bearing to them the spices, fabrics, 
and jewels brought from India. And had 
not the Norwegians sailed to Iceland, seven 
hundred miles, and from Iceland to Green- 
land, two hundred miles, and afterward 
from Greenland to Massachusetts, to cut 
firewood and shiptimber, and this seven 
shundred years before Columbus ? 

In the East Indies, too, they built long 
galleys and huge junks, some of which re- 
quired a crew of three hundred men, car- 
ried six thousand bags of pepper, and had 
ten boats hung over the side, just where 
we hang them now. They built their ves- 
sels in compartments, too, so that if a ship 
sprung a leak the water was kept out of all 
the hold except one small portion, from 
which the cargo could be quickly removed. 
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There were map-makers then in the com- 
mercial cities, and a good many of them, 
for at that day, of course, every map was 
made by hand. And let me tell you that 
men who live much out of doors, and pass 
a part of every night under the stars, be- 
come extremely well acquainted with the 
heavens above and with the objects around 
them, and can /ee/ their way in an astonish- 
ing manner without chart or compass. 

Not the less does the invention of the 
compass make an era in the history of the 
human race. Bold and skillful as the an- 
cient sailors were in navigating inland seas, 
and sailing along well-known coasts, it was 
a very different thing when they found 
themselves blown out upon the broad ocean. 

The Atlantic was then called the Sea of 
Darkness, and many sailors supposed that 
if they should sail far enough down into 
the torrid zone they would come to where 
the waters of the ocean boiled continually, 
and that finally they would reach the fiery 
mouth of hell, into which they would be 
drawn and be punished for their audacity in 
everlasting fire. 

It requires courage in a sailor to face the 
dangers which are real and understood, 
such as tempests, hurricanes, rock-bound 
coasts, hostile savages, the sunken reef, the 
awful leak, and the wide, wide, pathless 
ocean. But I am to tell you of heroes who, 
besides such perils as these, went forth to 
meet imaginary ones much more terrible. 
It costs us no great effort to go into a 
house supposed by ignorant people to be 
“haunted” because we do not believe in 
haunted houses. But suppose you did be- 
lieve in such things ? 

Suppose you had no doubt that some 
houses were haunted, and that you were 
called upon to enter at midnight a house 
that had had the name of being haunted for 
many years, wherein you might see a horrid 
goblin, and that horrid goblin might carry 

ou off to eternal flames? That would be 
a brave boy who should go firmly into such 
a house, and walk into every room, and 
peep into every closet, and explore every 


| part of the garret, and finish by rummaging 
about in the dark and cobwebbed cellar. 

In fact, no boy could do it. It would 
have to be done, as the first discoveries 
were made, a little at a time. One boy 
would muster up courage to go to the front 
door and look through the key-hole. An- 
other might go, so far as to push open the 
door and then run away as fast as his legs 
could carry him. A third, finding that no 
ghost appeared, might walk a few steps into 
the entry; and so the work of exploration 
would continue until the whole house had 
been gone over. 

Just so it was with navigation and dis- 
covery after the compass was. invented. 
One bold sailor after another ventured forth 
upon the Sea of darkness, each going a 
little farther than_the last, until the whole 
round world had been gone over, except 
the parts locked in eternal ice. 

Before I close I have another curious 
thing to tell about the compass, which I 
heard of only the other day. It is said 
before that Roger Bacon’s way of showing 
the power of the magnetic needle was to 
inclose it in a straw and let it float upon 
water. Would you believe that the best 
compasses now in use are made on that 


very principle ? 


ee | 


‘It is so. Ritchie’s patent “liquid com- 
pass,” used by the Cunard line of steam- 
ships, and also in the ships of the United 
States Navy, has the needle inclosed, not 
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in a straw, of course, but in a very thin, | by looking at the picture of it. You notice 


round case of metal, air-tight, which floats 
upon liquid in such a way as to steady the 
needle, and make it work much better than 
in the ordinary compass. The needle has 
the additional support of a pivot. 

You may understand this compass better 


in the drawing that there are two cylinders, 
which form a cross. The object of that 
arrangement is to afford a better support to 
the ring that rests upon the four ends of 
the cross, upon which are marked the car- 
dinal divisions. 


TWO BROTHERS; WHAT ECHO SAID TO THEM. 


ONcE on a time two little boys, 
And naughty ones youll say, 
Resolved, before they ’d go to school, 
That they would go and play. 


The spot they chose to linger at, 
And seat themselves to chat, 
Re-echoed, or sent back the voice, 

But they did not know that. 


Said William to his brother Dick, 
“We shall not be found out.” 

But Echo mocked the naughty boy, 
And answered, “ Be found out.” 


“T fear,” said Dick to little Will, 
“That some one overhears ;” 
He looked to see, and Echo then 

Cried, “Some one overhears.” 


«QO, never mind,” said William then ; 
“Come, do not be afraid ;” 

And when they both began to play, 
Said Echo, “Be afraid.” 


“ What can it be?” said William next 3 
“O, Jet us go to school,” 

For he began to be afraid ; 
Said Echo, “Go to school.” 

Then, softly whispering, they said, 
“O, if our master knows!” 

But Echo, answering every word, 
Said softly, “ Master knows.” 


«What shall we do?” then William said ; 
«We must not tell a lie.” 


a 


And then they heard the Echo’s voice 
Say, “Must not tell a lie.” 


So Dick began to cry, and said, 
“ William, you brought me here ;” 

Said Echo in a mournful tone, 
“William, you brought me here.” 

“T never will do this again ‘ 
If master will forgive,” 

Said Will to Dick, and then the voice » 
Said, “‘ Master will forgive.” i 

«Then let us go,” said little Will; 
“Come, Dicky, do not cry.” 

And in the same tone Echo said, 
“Come, Dicky, do not cry.” 


“ We shall not be so very late 
If we make haste away ;” 

And Echo, with a warning voice, 
Cried out, “ Make haste away.” 
Then Dicky dried his tears, and said, 

«T will do so no more ;” 
And Echo in a cheerful voice 
Then said, “ Do so no more.” 


“Then we 'll be off to school,” said they, 
And off they quickly ran, 

And happily were just in time 
Before the school began, 


Remember, then, my little friends, 
Though Echo nothing knew, 

There ’s One above who always knows 
Both what you say and do. 
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THE YOUTH’S RECOMPENSE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE VISIT. 


UMMER had gone, the Autumn 
S storms had stripped the leaves 

AN 
his white mantle, covered the 
earth. Over mountain and valley 
he had shaken his snowy flakes, the once 
green oaks and beeches he had clothed in a 
shining, sparkling, crystal garment, and 
bound in icy fetters the once free, rejoicing 
streams. All the paths were blocked up 
with snow, and Willebrand and his three 
sons must sit at home, hovering over the fire, 
and ho more go to their work under God’s 
free sky out into the grand, beautiful forest. 

One evening the family sat around the 
oaken table, in the center of which burned 
alamp. The mother spun as usual; the 
father was sharpening his ax and saw; 
Wolf, Chris, and Hans were deep in the 
mysteries of some boyish game; and Fritz 
was drawing all kinds of figures upon a 
sheet of paper. The three brothers soon 
became weary of their game and yawned in 
concert. ; 

“Winter is a miserable season,” said 
Wolf. 

« And why so?” asked his father. 

“How can you ask ‘why?’” returned 
Wolf. “Because the roads are all snowed 
up, so we can’t go out into the woods, and 
the brook is frozen over, so we can’t fish 
any more. Then these long, cold evenings, 
when we have to stay moping around the 
fire, are so disagreeable. The school-mas- 
ter has .been telling of lands beyond the 
sea where Winter never comes, where the 
trees are always in leaf, and the flowers 
always in bloom, and the birds are singing 
the whole year round. There I mean to go 
when I am a man.” 

“My son,” said father Willebrand, “ there 
js no better place in the world than that 


< from the trees, and Winter, with 


where one is born and reared. If you 
leave your native land you may search a 
long time before you find another as good. 
For my part, I don’t call Winter a dreary 
season. Every time of the year has its 
pleasures.” 

“JT think Winter is nice,’ said Hans. 
“What better fun is there than building 
snow-houses and great snow-men, and slid- 
ing down hill? Answer me that, Wolf.” 

Before Wolf had time to reply there was 
a loud knock at the door. Wolf sprang to 
open it, and a man entered the room, who 
received a polite but not very cordial greet- 
ing from father Willebrand. 

“Ah, master Sharp,” he said, “to what 
do we owe the honor of this visit? It is a 
long time since you have been to see us.” 

Master Sharp, a master-mason from the 
city, and a distant cousin of collier Wille- 
brand, had in former years been in the 
habit of paying frequent visits to his coun- 
try relatives. Beginning poor, he had now 


‘| amassed considerable wealth, and had grown 


proud and haughty in consequence. His 
visits to the collier’s house had grown 
yearly more like those of the angels, “few 
and far between,” until at length they 
ceased entirely. Why he came this even- 
ing was a mystery to all. 

“T had some business in this region,” he 
said, “and thought I would embrace the 
opportunity to pay my dear cousin and his 
wife a short visit. You are all well and 
lively, I see.” 

“Yes, thank God,” said Willebrand. 
“If we are as healthy in soul as we are in 
body we are certainly in very good condi- 
tion.” 

“But you have one child I have never 
seen before. Is it your youngest re 

“No,” returned Willebrand, “this is my 
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dear nephew Fritz from B. His parents 
died, and the little fellow wandered here to 
us. He is becoming as dear to us as an 
own son.” 

“Ah, hem! yes, I suppose so,” returned 
master Sharp, eyeing the boy from head to 
foot. “I have heard of him. Is he not 
known through all this region as the boy 
who draws and paints so beautifully? Show 
me some of your sketches, my son. I un- 
derstand such things a little, as my business 
has a great deal to do with drawing and 
painting.” 

Fritz took his portfolio from the desk and 
handed it to master Sharp, who, putting a 
huge pair of spectacles on his long, red 
nose, and drawing the lamp forward, opened 
the portfolio and proceeded to examine the 
drawings. The longer he looked at them 
the more brightly twinkled his little green 
cat’s eyes, and the redder became his 
mighty nose. He kept all the while talking 
to himself and nodding his head as if in 
approval of Fritz’s work. 

“ Not bad—very good—really excellent!” 
he murmured. “Something might be made 
of the boy—he has much talent—’t would 
be a profitable investment—well, well, we 
will see.” 

When he had carefully examined all the 
drawings, he deliberately closed the port- 
folio, took the spectacles from his nose, and 
looked at his cousin Willebrand with a 
glance that spoke volumes. : 

“Listen to me, cousin,” he said. “The 
boy does not draw badly, and if he were 
placed in the right hands he might do 
something in the world. What say you to 
my taking him to the city? He has so 
skillful a hand that I would take him with- 
out apprentice fee to learn fresco-painting. 
I haye two good fresco-painters in my em- 
ploy, and they could teach him. Here in 
this little village he can make no progress ; 
if he does not go out among people from 
whom he can learn something his talent 
will all be thrown away.” 

Willebrand reflected a few minutes upon 
this offer and then shook his head. 


“Perhaps you mean well, cousin,” he 
said, “but I should not like to have the 
boy leave us. I believe he would rather 
remain with us than go with you. What 
do you say, Fritz?” 

Fritz had anxiously listened to the con- 
versation, and his mind was fully made up. 

“JT will stay here, father Willebrand,” he 
said; “I am very, very happy with you— 
happier than I could be any where else in 
the world.” 

“You hear, cousin,” said Willebrand with 
a smile of intense gratification. I did not 
think the little fellow would like to leave us, 
we all love him so. Stay with us,.Fritz; 
draw and paint as before, and give yourself 
no further trouble. If you are industrious 
you will succeed, I have no doubt of that. 
Nature is a very good teacher, and in this 
region she is full of beauty.’ . 

Master Sharp put on a very sour face, 
but he said nothing, and the subject was 
dropped. Soon the conversation turned 
upon other things, and the visitor, when he 
retired for the night, seemed to have for- 
gotten all about his disappointment. 

But he had not forgotten. When he 
started home the next morning he requested 
his cousin to accompany him a little dis- 
tance. The good-natured Willebrand, of 
course, consented, and as they went over 
the hard, crisp snow together, master Sharp 
again began to speak of Fritz. 

“Cousin,” he said, “I have thought about 
that boy of yours the whole night long, 1 
am interested in him, because I really think 
he has talent. In this out-of-the-way place, 
and without an instructor, he can make no 
real progress, and will never become a 
painter. Send him to me; I will not only 
receive him without apprentice fee, but will 
pay him wages besides. Do not reject my 
offer, cousin, for it is well meant.” 

“Master Sharp,” replied Willebrand, 
“you have with your own ears heard Fritz’s 
decision. I would not apprentice the boy 
to any one against his will, and least of all 
to you, for I know you.. You have the 
name of treating your apprentices badly. 
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You beat them, overwork them, and allow 
them no pleasure. Nobody stays with you 
long. I know very well that Fritz would 
be of great service to you, and that you 
want him sadly; but you can not have him. 
He has good times with me. Here he can 
go on in his own way and develop his 
talent. Thus a good ground will be laid, 
and sometime he may be able to get good 
instruction. But with you he would have 
to work from morning until night, to bear 
blows and reproaches, and still learn noth- 
ing properly. Between your fresco-painters 
and a true, genuine painter there is as wide 
a difference as between heaven and earth. 
Fritz shall be no color-dauber, no wall- 
besmearer, but a regular artist. - That is 
my view of the matter, cousin, and we may 
as well drop the subject.” 

As he heard these words master Sharp’s 
face grew black with passion, and his little 
green eyes had a savage gleam. Still he 
restrained his anger, and said very gently, 


“Cousin, dear cousin, how can you believe: 


what bad people say about me? It is pure 
slander. I mistreat my apprentices! I 
would sooner suffer ill-treatment myself 
than inflict it on them. No, cousin, such 
statements are falsehoods. Don’t believe 
a word of them. Now, if I’ took this boy 
you would be relieved of a burden you are 
not able to bear. Of what use is he to 
you? Just none at all. Still you must 
feed, and clothe, and care for him. Send 
him to me, and every year he remains with 
me, besides supporting him and obtaining 
him good instruction, I will give you fifty 
dollars. Ah, that pleases you, I know. 
Say, cousin, will you not accept my liberal 


offer ?”” 
He held out his hand, but Willebrand 


drew back. 

“This is the temptation of the Evil 
One,” he said. “ No, I am no soul-seller. 
T have still enough of conscience and the 
fear of God not to betray for filthy lucre 
the sacred trust God has confided to me. 
As Heaven has hitherto helped me and 
mine, it will help us still. We are indeed 
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poor, but we have never gone to bed hun- 
gry; we have always had clothes and shel- - 
ter. If Fritz adds a little to our cares and 
expenses, what of that? I and my three 
boys will only work a little harder. What 
we do for this child is nothing but our duty. 
We are all the relatives he has in the world. 
So leave us to go our own ways in peace, 
master Sharp, and farewell.” 

The parting was short, and Willebrand 
soon returned to his house. When he 
entered he had already forgotten his vexa- 
tion, and in a jovial manner told of master 
Sharp's liberal offer and great anxiety to 
relieve them of Fritz. 

“There is more in the boy than we 
thought,” he said that evening to his wife. 
“Who knows but he may sometime become 
as great and famous as that Raphael and 
Leonardo de Vinci, and those other artists 
the little fellow has told us about? Well, 
we have only to wait. If it is in him God 
will yet bring it to the light.” 


CHAPTER Vv. 
THE FIRE IN THE woop, 


Six months had passed, and master Sharp 
and his visit were almost forgotten when, 
one hot Summer day, collier Willebrand 
and his three sons went as usual to theit 
work in the forest. The old man led his 
boys up 2 mountain, which on one side 
descended so abruptly as to form a preci- 
pice, while on the three others it sloped 
gradually down to a green, beautiful valley, 
through which flowed a murmuring brook. 

Far up on the summit of the mountain 
the trees had been felled and their trunks 
cut in pieces, and Willebrand told his sons 
to pile the chips and branches in a heap, 
and thus clear a place for a coal-pit. He 
himself went to his work further into the 
depths of the forest, promising to return 
toward evening. » 

The boys set bravely about their task. 
The sun mounted high in the heavens and 
sent down a scorching heat, but they would 
not retire to the cool forest shade to rest, 
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so anxious were they to do a wonderful 
day’s work before their father’s return. 

They must have worked two or three 
hours when the air seemed filled with a 
fine, dry vapor, increasing every moment in 
density. At length the sun’s rays came 
feebly struggling through a thick mist, and 
the atmosphere grew so oppressive that the 
boys began to pant and gasp for breath. 
Not a breath of air was stirring, and a 
strange silence lay over the whole region. 

Suddenly a huge column of smoke mounted 
upward and circled around the summit of 
the mountain, enveloping the whole forest 
in a dusky shroud. Filled with terror, the 
boys let fall the trunk of the tree they were 
secking to remove, and threw searching 
glances down into the valley, which was 
also enveloped in smoke, while a sound like 
the muttering of an approaching storm 
arose from the whole forest. The boys 
gazed into each other’s faces in mute aston- 
ishment. 

“What is it?” asked Hans, the youngest, 
at length. “I can scarcely breathe, and I 
can’t tell you how my heart beats.” 

“And I feel as if I was walking in a 
burning oven,” said Chris. “How hot and 
close the air is !” 

“And what a horrible smoke!” cried 
Wolf. “TI am afraid we are in great dan- 
ger, but I do n’t know what or where it is.” 

As they stood staring frightened and 
helplessly upon the ever-blackening clouds 
of smoke, they heard an anguished human 
voice ringing loud through the forest. 

“Tt is Fritz!” they exclaimed in concert. 

“Wolf! Chris! Hans! where are you? 
Answer, O answer!” cried the voice. ‘The 
whole forest is in flames, and you must run 
for your lives 2 “ 

Now they knew only too well the mean- 
ing of the mist, the blinding smoke, the 
heavy, oppressive air, 

“ Here we are!” answered Wolf, who was 
first to recover from his terror so as to find 
avoice. ‘Here! here!” 

Then they heard a quick step advancing 
‘through the bushes and underbrush, and 


Fritz, pale, frightened, and breathless, stood 
before them. 

“For God's sake,” he cried, “why do 
you stand here idly staring at the clouds of 
smoke instead of trying to save yourselves 
by flight? While I was coming to you the 
fire followed right on my footsteps, and 
roared all around me. The whole mount- 
ain is in flames. Only one little spot where 
the fountain gushes from the rock and 
flows down into the valley was free from 
the fire as I passed along. Come, now, 
follow me as fast as your feet can carry 
you.” 

Roused from their strange apathy, and 
driven forward by a blind impulse to save 
their lives, the boys sprang after Fritz 
down the mountain. In a few minutes they 
reached the rocky grotto out of which the 
fountain gushed, and walked along by the 
stream which, flowing from it, watered the 
valley. 

Great clouds of smoke enveloped the 
mountain and for a long time concealed the 
flames from their eyes ; but soon through 
the darkness leaped forked tongues of lurid 
fire, now red, now yellow, and erelong in 
mighty columns they rose on high like 
avenging furies, dealing destruction and 
death to all things that came in their way. 
The boys gazed with horror on the grand 
and awful spectacle, and redoubled their 
efforts to escape from the -fiery death that 
threatened them. 

Still their path was free. As they walked 
along by the little brook it seemed to them 
the open portal from despair to hope, from 
deadly peril to perfect safety, and as the 
waters rippled on with their pleasant mur- 
mur, they sang a glad song of deliverance, 
And deliverance they thought was just 
before them. 

But when they came to the edge of the 
forest to the only place where egress had 
been possible, right across the path they 
found a heap of dry underbrush, which, 
from its lying on the other side of the 
brook, had until now been protected from 
the flames. Just before they reached this 
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spot a gust of wind had driven the flames 
over the narrow brook, and the underbrush 
had caught fire. The dry wood burned like 
tinder, and in a few minutes was enveloped 
in flame. At this sight the boys stood still 
and raised a cry of horror; then glancing 
around they saw that they stood in the 
midst of the fiery element, which, like a 
wild beast greedy for its prey, leaped with 
lightning swiftness from twig to twig and 
from tree to tree. 

“What shall we do now?” asked Wolf 
with trembling voice, as he stared around, 
his hands folded in despair. 

“We must go back,” said Fritz decid- 
edly. “Perhaps we may be able to climb 
down the rocky side of the mountain. It 
is our only hope.” 

The boys saw that to remain where they 
were would be certain death, and quickly 
retraced their steps. Soon, breathless, they 
reached the summit of the mountain. Here 
they had a wide prospect, and as danger 
did not so nearly threaten them, they 
glanced back into‘the hissing flames which 
were spreading with lightning swiftness, 
and seemed to wrap the whole region below 
them in one seething, raging sea of smoke 
and fire. 

The sight was grand and beautiful as it 
was fearful, and the boys, especially Fritz, 
who did not for a moment lose his presence 
of mind, stared’ now with horror, now with 
admiration upon the sublime spectacle. 
But the fiery tide was advancing nearer 
and nearer, and Fritz kept peering through 
the smoke that shrouded the mountain 
summit for some way of escape. He found 
none, and soon the horrible truth dawned 
upon him that they were entirely hemmed 
in by the flames. . 

“We must climb down this precipice,” 
said Fritz at last to his companions in mis- 
fortune. “Let us do our best to save our 
lives. And now we will pray to God to 
help us.” 

The four boys sank upon their knees, 
folded their hands, and prayed as they had 
never prayed before. Around them lowered 
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dense clouds of smoke. The roaring and 
crackling of the flames, the crash of falling 
trees, the howling of the fierce winds that 
had risen, driving the flames before it, 
blended with the fervent, supplicating words 
of their prayer. 

At length they rose and walked to the 
edge of the precipice. Shuddering, they 
gazed down into the yawning depth: 

“We can never get down there alive,” 
cried Wolf, and the horrified faces of his 
brothers said the same. Fritz alone did 
not lose courage. Carefully scanning the 
steep cliff, about thirty feet from the place 
where they were standing, he discovered a 
flat, projecting rock, large enough to con- 
tain them all. If they could only reach 
this they were safe from the flames, and 
might remain upon it until help came, which 
certainly could not be long. 

“ Wolf!” he cried, “ have courage, Wolf ;” 
and Wolf, who was sitting on a stump 
weeping and moaning, ran to see what 
source of encouragement Fritz could possi- 
bly have found. 

“If we can not climb to the foot of this 
rocky wall we can at least reach that shelv- 
ing- stone. It can’t be more than thirty 
feet,” said Fritz. A 

Wolf wiped away his tears and looked 
down. 

“ Ah, yes, that would be a safe enough 
place,” he said, “if we could only get there 
without breaking our necks. But the rock 
is smooth as glass. There js n’t a thing 
we could hold on to in climbing down.” 

“To the brave all things are possible,’” 
cried Fritz. ‘“ We must tear our clothes in 
strips, make a rope of them, and let our- 
selves down.” 

“Yes, we can do that,” said Wolf, bright- 
ening. “That is a clever thought, Fritz. 
God gave it to you, I know. But we must 
hurry.” 

Without delay the boys pulled off jackets 
and trousers, which Wolf?’s knife quickly 
cut into strips. The others braided these 
strips firmly together. The approaching 
flames and the danger every moment grow- 
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ing nearer, made their fingers move swiftly, 
and in half an hour the rope was ready. 
They tested its length, and found that it 
reached several feet below the shelving 
rock. 

“Now we are all right,” cried Fritz. 
“The fire may burn and roar as much as it 
pleases, but it can ’t touch us.” 

With ‘great care the rope was fastened to 
a projecting rock at the summit of the cliff, 
and was ready for the first to descend. 
The brothers hesitated; neither wanted to 
be first to make the venture. At length 
Fritz bound the rope firmly around his 
body, grasped it with both hands, and 


slowly and successfully let himself down. | 
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When he felt himself upon secure ground, 
he unbound the rope and cried to the boys 
to draw it up. 

“Don't be afraid,” he said; “you have 
seen that the rope won’t break, and to let 
yourselves down here is the easiest thing in 
the world. Hurry up.” 

The near approach. of the flames had 
more persuasive power than Fritz’s words. 
It was better, they thought, to dare a 
threatening danger than to run into the 
arms of certain death. Hans descended 
first, then Chris, and finally Wolf, and at 
last they all sat securely upon the shelving 
stone, their backs pressed firmly against 
the rocky wall. [To be continued. 


ABOUT LIONS. 


‘HE African lion is of a tawny 
color, the male being adorned 
with a heavy mane, suggestive of 
great strength. The face is not 
much like the usual drawings, but 
the nose is prolonged, like that of a dog. 
They are often seen in the day-time. When 
thus encountered by the traveler, the lion 
gazes a few seconds, turns around, and 
walks slowly away, looking back over his 
shoulder. Soon he begins to trot, and 
when he thinks himself out of sight, bounds 
off like a grayhound. When unmolested 
there is very little danger of their attacking 
a man by day, or even in clear moonlight. 
When attacking an animal the lion seizes 
him by the flank, near the hind leg, or by 
the throat. An eland, a species of animal 
like the antelope, may sometimes be seen 
so artistically and completely disemboweled 
by a lion that he seems hardly torn at all. 
The contents of the abdomen and chest 
thus taken out make ‘a full meal for the 
largest lion. The jackal, which comes 
sniffing around, sometimes receives a stroke 
from the lion’s paw which lays him dead. 
When the lion is gorged with food he 


falls into a sound sleep, and is then easily ~ 
dispatched. 

Livingstone does not confirm with his 
testimony the prevalent notions of the 
“king of beasts.” He says nothing he has 
learned of the lion would warrant attribu- 
ting to him either the nobleness or ferocity 
usually ascribed to him. A Newfoundland 
or St. Bernard dog, he thinks, has more 
nobility. The immense masses of muscle 
around the shoulders and jaws of the lion 
proclaim his great strength. Still in this 
respect he would seem to be inferior to the 
tiger of India. The lion will sometimes 
take away an Ox, but he does not carry it, 
he drags it on the ground. But here are 
the great traveler’s own words: “To talk 
of the majestic roar of the lion is mere 
majestic twaddle. It is, indeed, well calcu- 
lated to inspire fear, if you hear it in com- 
bination with the tremendously loud thun- 
der of that country, on a night so pitchy 
dark that every flash of the intensely vivid 
lightning leaves you with the impression 
of stone-blindness, while the rain pours 
down so fast that your fire goes out, leav- 
ing you without the protection of even a 


tree, or the chance of your gun 
going off, But when you are in 
a comfortable house or wagon 
the case is very different, and 
you hear the roar of the lion 
without any awe or alarm. The 
silly ostrich makes a noise as 
loud, yet he was never feared 
by man. On my mentioning 
this fact some years ago the 
assertion was doubted, so I have 
been careful ever since to in- 
quire the opinions of Euro- 
peans, who have heard both,’ 
if they could detect any differ- 
‘ence between the roar of a lion 
and that of an ostrich. The in- 
variable answer was they could 
not, when the animal was at 
any distance. In general, the 
lion’s voice seems to come 
deeper from the chest than that 
of the ostrich, but to this day I 
can distinguish between them 
with certainty only by knowing 
that the ostrich roars by day 
and the lion by night.” 

While living in the beautiful 
valley of Mabotsa, Dr. Living- 
stone had an encounter with a 
lion, in which he was handled 
rather roughly, although he came 
off the conqueror at last. The 
people of the village—the Ba- 
katla—were greatly troubled by 
the lions, which leaped into 
their cattle-pens and destroyed 
their cows. The herds were, too, some- 
times attacked in open day. This being 
quite unusual, the people believed them- 
selves bewitched. They weré given, they 
said, “into the power of the lions by a 
neighboring tribe.” Such are the habits 
of this animal that if one from a troop of 
lions is killed his comrades profit by the 
hint, and quit for a time that part of the 
country. The people of the village went 
out once to attack the animals, but being 
cowardly, they came back without killing 
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one. So when the herds were next at- 
tacked Livingstone went out with the men 
to inspire them with courage and aid them 
in getting rid of the annoyance. The rest 
of the story he shall give you in his own 
words. 

“We found the lions on a small hill, 
about a quarter of a mile in Jength, and 
covered with trees. A circle of men was 
formed round it, and they gradually closed 
up, ascending pretty near to each other. 
Being down below on the plain with a 
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native school-master named Mebalwe, a 
most excellent man, I saw one of the lions 
sitting on a piece of rock within the now 
closed circle of men. Mebalwe fired at 
him before I could, and the ball struck the 
rock on which the animal was sitting. He 
bit at the spot struck, as a dog does at a 
stick or stone thrown at him, then, leaping 
away, broke through the opening circle and 
escaped unhurt. The men were afraid to 
attack him, perhaps on account of their 
belief in witchcraft. When the circle was 
reformed we saw two other lions in it, but 
we were afraid to fire, lest we should strike 
the men, and they allow the beasts to burst 
through also. If the Bakatla had acted 
according to the custom of the country, 
they would have speared the lions in their 
attempt to get out. Seeing we could not 
get them to kill one of the lions, we bent 
our footsteps toward thé village. In going 
round the end of the hill, however, I saw 
one of the beasts sitting on a piece of rock 
as before, but this time he had a little bush 
in front. 

' “Being about thirty yards off I took a 
good aim at his body through the bush, 
and fired both barrels into it. The men 
then called out, ‘He is shot! he is shot!’ 
Others cried, ‘He has been shot by another 
man, too; letus gotohim! I did not see 
any one else shoot at him, but I saw the 
lion’s tail erected in anger behind the bush, 
and, turning to the people, said, ‘Stop a 
little till I load again” When in the act of 
ramming down the bullets, I heard a shout. 
Starting and looking half round, I saw the 
lion just in the act of springing upon me. 
I was upon a little height. He caught my 
shoulder as he sprang, and we both came 
to the ground below together. Growling 
horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a 
terrier dog does a rat. The shock pro- 
duced a stupor similar to that which seems 


to be felt by a mouse after the first shake 
of the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, 
in which there was no sense of pain, nor 
feeling of terror, though quite conscious of 
all that was happening. It was like what 
patients partially under the influence of 
chloroform describe, who see all the opera- 
tion but feel not the knife. 

“This singular condition was not the 
result of any mental process. The shake 
annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of 
horror in looking round at the beast. This 
peculiar state is probably produced in All 
animals killed by the carnivora, and if so, 
is a merciful provision by our benevolent 
Creator for lessening the pain of death. 
Turning around to relieve myself of the 
weight, as he had one paw on the back of 
my head, I saw his eyes directed to Me- 
balwe, who was trying to shoot him at a 
distance of ten or fifteen yards. His gun, 
a flint one, missed fire in both barrels. 
The lion immediately left me, and, attack- 
ing Mebalwe, bit his thigh. Another man, 
whose life I had saved before after he had 
been tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear 
the lion while he was biting Mebalwe. He 
left Mebalwe and caught this man by the 
shoulder, but at that moment the bullets 
he had received took effect, and he fell 
down dead. The whole was the work of a 
few moments, and must have been his 
paroxysms of dying rage.” 

Livingstone’s victory over the king of 
beasts was rather dearly bought. He came 
out of the fight with the bone of his arm 
crushed to splinters by the jaws of the lion, 
and eleven flesh-wounds from his teeth in 
the upper part of it. The Bakatla declared 
him the largest lion they had ever seen; 
and the next day they built a huge bonfire 
over the carcass to take the charm of witch- 
craft out of him. Such is one of their 
native superstitions, 
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ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


Sg) the ancient history will recollect 
the battle fought between Cyax- 


Alyattes, King of Lydia. In the 
midst of the engagement a total eclipse of 
the sun took place. Darkness suddenly 
fell at noonday, the stars shone out in the 
sky, the birds retired to their nests, and the 
wild beasts crept forth from their lairs. 
Terror and dismay seized upon the 
combatants; they ceased from their 
fighting and hastened to make peace; 
and when the sun once more shone out 
they who had fought as foes greeted 
each other as friends. The fear of 
these armies is not a matter for wonder, 
for the feeling they had is natural. But 
wonderful is the fact that even at that 
early period science had determined the 
causes and calculated the time of the 
eclipse. Thales, the Milesian, one of the 
seven sages of Greece, by his study of 
astronomy had learned the method of com- 
puting eclipses, and many months before 
this one occurred had predicted it. - 

An eclipse of the sun can take place only 
at or near the time of the new moon, called, 
in the language of astronomers, its conjunc- 
tion. The moon’s orbit, or path through 
the heavens, does not lie in the same plane 
as that of the sun, or there would be an 


_ eclipse at every conjunction ; but the moon’s 


orbit is inclined to that of the sun, and an 
eclipse can happen only when the moon 
is at or near one of her nodes, or points 
where she crosses the orbit of the sun. 
The sun, moon, and earth are then in the 
same straight line, and the eclipse occurs 
by the moon’s coming exactly between the 
earth and sun. The diagram shows the 
position of the three bodies in an -eclipse 
of the sun. When the dark shadow— 
umbra—of the moon falls on the earth and 
obscures the entire body of the sun the 
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Y VERY school-boy who has read | eclipse is said to be ¢ofal; the breadth of 


the earth’s surface covered by the shadow 
is not large, averaging only one hundred 
and forty miles. Beyond this umbra there 
is a lighter shadow—fenwmbra—where only 
a portion of the sun’s face, or disk, is 
obscured. Here the eclipse. is partial. 
When the eclipse occurs exactly at the 
node it is said to be central, ; 
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If the eclipse takes place when the moon 
is at apogee, or furthest from the earth, 
her apparent diameter is less than that of 
the sun} as a consequence, her disk does 
not cover the disk of the sun, and the visi- 
ble portions of that luminary appear in the 
form of a ring; hence there ig an annular 
eclipse in all those places comprised within 
the limits of the cone of shadow prolonged 
to the earth. The moon's shadow Sta 
eclipse covers but a comparatively small 
portion of the earth’s suceren Ss anes exnul 
he seme time. Hence arjse the terms 

visible” and “invisible,” at such and such 


places, as we read in our almanacs. For 


tas eet also, a solar eclipse may be 
misile at one place, parti] at another, 
and otal somewhere else, 


These various forms of an eclipse are 
illustrated by the above figure. The dark 
shading in the picture shows a total or 
annular eclipse, and the lighter shading a 
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partial. Persons living outside these limits 
see no eclipse at all. 

In a total eclipse the aspect that nature 
puts on is remarkable. The distant pros- 
pect becomes contracted considerably, the 
sky assumes various colors, the landscape 
has an unnatural, gloomy look, while the 
darkness is totally different from that at 
night. Every thing appears to change its 
color and appearance. In the animal king- 
dom cattle return home or congregate to- 
gether in the fields ; horses in vehicles have 
been recorded to have remained motionless, 
and could not be induced to stir; dogs 
howl, fowls return to roost, bees return to 
their hives, birds cease singing, and rooks 
fly back to their rookeries, animals and 
birds being evidently terrified, and con- 
ceive that night has suddenly returned upon 
them. On the reappearance of the sun the 
birds resume their songs, and cocks crow 
incessantly as in early morning. During 
the eclipse of March, 1858, the telegraph 
posts on the railway were not visible at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile; white- 
washed houses had a decidedly warm, yel- 
low look, and the people, who were congre- 
gated together in great numbers, did not 
speak a single word, a death-like stillness 
prevailing. The air became cold and more 
humid, and the wind, which was blowing 
briskly, became almost motionless. 

We repeat some of the general facts con- 
cerning an eclipse; 

I. The moon must be new. 

2, She must be at or near a node. 

3. When her distance from the earth is 
less than the length of her shadow, the 
eclipse will be total or partial. 

4. When her distance is greater than the 
length of her shadow, the eclipse will be 
annular. 

5. There can be no eclipse at those places 
where the sun himself is invisible during 
the time. 

6. An eclipse is not visible over the 
whole illumined side of the earth. As the 
moon’s diameter is so much less than that 
of the earth, her cone of shadow is too 
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small to enshroud the entire globe, so that 
the region in which it is visible can not 
exceed 180 miles in breadth. As, however, 
the earth is constantly revolving on its 
axis during the duration of the eclipse, the 
shadow may travel over a large surfacé of 
territory. 

7. There can not be more than five nor 
less than two solar eclipses per year, and 
of these a total or an annular one is ex- 
ceedingly rare. For instance, there has 
not been a total eclipse visible at London 
since 1715, and previous to that there had 
been none visible for five and a half cen- 
turies. J 

8. The disk of the sun and moon is 
divided into twelve digits, and the amount 
of the eclipse is estimated by the number 
of digits which it covers, Thus an eclipse 
of six digits is one in which half the disk 
is concealed. 

Various singular appearances sometimes 
attend a total eclipse. Around the sun is 
seen a beautiful corona or halo of light, 
like that which painters give to the head of _ 
the Virgin Mary. Flames of a blood-red 
color have been seen to play around the 
disk of the moon, as in the eclipse of 1858, 
represented in the following diagram: 


ECLIPSE OF 1858. 


When only a mere crescent of the sun is 


visible it seems to resolve itself into bright 
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spots interspersed with dark spaces, having 
the appearance of a string of bright beads, 


ANNULAR ECLIPSE OF 1836. 


called Bailey’s Beads, as shown in the ac- 
companying cut. 


On the seventh of this month will occur 
the most remarkable eclipse of the sun 
which will happen during the remainder of 
this century. The central line passes 
through this continent from latitude 35° on 
the Atlantic coast to 60° on the Pacific. It 
will be visible as a total eclipse in Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina; and lines drawn parallel to the central 
path on each side, and three hundred and 
fifty miles therefrom, will include all places 
where the sun will be eclipsed eleven digits 
or more. This space includes the capitals 
-of Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Tennessee, Ohio, Virginia, 
Georgia, and other States, besides those 
above mentioned. The eclipse will begin 
in Boston at 5h. 20m., P. M.; at New York, 
5h. r2m.3 at Philadelphia, sh. 8n.; at Cin- 
cinnati, 4h. 30m.; at Chicago, 4h. 8m.; at 
St. Louis, 4h. 5m.; and at San Francisco, 
th. 19m. 
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A STRANGE KING. 


© SUPPOSE few of my older read- 
sy tes have not read about Frederic 
the Great of Prussia. Whether 
viewed as soldier or king, he is 
& one of the strongest and most 
powerful characters in history. His life 
from birth to death has all the fascination 
of a romance. R 
He was born in 1712, and while a mere 
child the inhuman treatment he received 
from his father would haye broken any 
spirit less firm. That strange monarch, 
William Frederic, was subject to fits of 
almost insane passion, when he would kick 
and abuse whoever came in his way. On 
the street people fled from him into door- 
ways and behind hedges as from a mad-dog. 
‘Frederic, the crown prince, was his espe- 
cial aversion. The boy loved parade, dress, 
music, and French manners. He played 
exquisitely on the flute, wrote poetry, and 


loathed the tedium ot a military drill. His 
father, who prized a well-trained regiment 
of tall soldiers better than all the scholar- 
ship of all the ages, groaned over, him. 
“The coxcomb will never be worth, rais-_ 
ing,’ he thought. “Bere have I been 
stinting myself every way to amass treas- 
ures worthy of a prince, spending my last 
groschen to buy giants seven feet high, and 
this miserable Frenchified fop will undo it 
all in a week when I am gone, It will be 
much better to get rid of him.” 

And he nearly did so, Says a historian: 
« The prince was kicked, and cudgeled, and 
pulled by the hair. At dinner the plates 
were hurled at his head; sometimes he 
was forced to swallow food so nauseous 
that he could not keep it in his stomach. 
Once his father knocked him down, dragged 
him along the floor to a window, and was 
with difficulty prevented from strangling 
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him with the cord of the curtain.” Even 
the queen and princesses came in for their 
share of cuffs and abuse, and so the royal 
family of Prussia had a wretched time of it. 

The king was as niggardly as he was 
cruel, flying into a passion if his wife, dis- 
gusted with the food he provided, ventured 
to order an omelet for her supper. She 
loved diamonds, and had some magnificent 
ones, which she never ventured to wear. 
Once William was absent from home. 
“Now,” said the poor queen, “I will have 
a good time; now I can wear my dia- 
monds.” So she brought them from their. 
hiding-place, arrayed herself splendidly, 
and sat down to cards. But hush! It is 
whispered from mouth to mouth, “ The king 
has returned! the king is coming!” So 
the affrighted lady snatched off her gems 
with trembling haste and huddled them in 
her pocket! 

At last the crown prince, weary of abuse, 
fancying also that he was very much in 
love with an English princess whose pic- 
ture he had seen, determined he would run 
away and seek shelter with his uncle, king 
of England. Every thing was arranged by 
his mother, and he was just escaping when 
his father heard of it, pounced upon him, 
and locked him up in prison. “ Now,” 
thought the unnatural father, “I have him 
inanet. Now at last he shall die.” 

A council of war was summoned to pass 
sentence upon him, but when the vote was 
about to be taken its courageous president 
arose, drew his sword, and declared he 
would cut off the ears of any man who 
gave his voice against the prince. Another 
council was convened, but before it could act 
the Austrian minister arose and announced 
that Frederic was under the sacred pro- 
tectorate of the whole German empire, and 
whoever touched him did so at his peril. 

William, foaming with rage, could only 
remand him to prison and keep him on the 
coarsest fare. But pitying friends found 
means to soften these hardships, and, on 
the whole, the poor lad had a merrier life 
than when at home. After a year or two 


he was released, and even received into 
some favor, on condition, however, of his 
marrying a princess whom he did not loye. 

The castle of Rheinsberg was given him, 
and here he passed the happiest period of 
his life, amusing himself with landscape 
gardening, poetry, music, and dramatic en- 
tertainments. He seemed to his friends an 
amiable, harmless young man, under whose 
flowery scepter Prussia might expect quite 
a festive time after the savage reign of his 
father. Could: they have looked within his 
study, into which he locked himself every 
day till noon, and seen how patiently he 
studied, wrote, and thought, they would 
have discovered a force, an energy in the 
handsome, blue-eyed prince of which they 
little dreamed. 

And, indeed, his keen-witted father, who, 
in spite of his brutality, had some very 
sensible notions, began to suspect there 
might be some practical talent about the 
young man after all. One morning he 
galloped over to Rheinsberg unannounced. 
“J 1 see what ’s going on here,’ he 
said. “If I catch the fellow at any of his 
monkey tricks I’ll give him a good drub- 
bing.” But no, could he believe his eyes; 
the prince was out on the parade—haying 
had timely warning, of course—drilling 
his regiment. * The king was wonderfully 
pleased, and ever after treated him with 
more consideration. 

In 1740, at the age of twenty-eight, Fred- 
eric began to reign. “ Now,” thought his 
boon Rheinsbergers, “the golden age has 
come, and life will be one delightful round 
of balls, concerts, and gayeties. Now these 
snuffing old generals will have to step into 
the background, for we shall stand next the 
throne.” 

What a mistake! With the last sigh of 
his dying father Frederic sloughed off his 
old life like @ worn-out garment. When 
his gay companions came forward, beam- 
ing, confident, to congratulate him on his 
accession, he met them gravely, even 
severely, Nothing of the prince was left 
in the austere king. ‘No more fooleries,” 
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was all the greeting he had forthem. Once 
they had amused his idle hours; now he 
only was in favor who would do servile 
work without grumbling. 

To be sure, the king did not shirk work 
himself. He rose at three in Summer and 
four in Winter, though a heavy sleeper. 
When his servant found it hard to arouse 
him he bade him dash cold water in his 
face on pain of dismissal. Dressing in five 
minutes at the utmost, he sat down to look 
over his immense basket of letters. Every 
body was writing to him, for his ministers 
were only clerks, and all business was 
brought to the throne. Did a noble want 
to travel, the king gave him leave, fixed his 
spending money, and the day of his return. 
Did an impatient general on pressing busi- 
ness strike a laggard post-boy to mend his 
pace, the nearest magistrate sent a com- 
plaint straight to the king. You see these 
Prussian monarchs kept the cudgeling 
monopoly in their own hands. The king 
must decide when and where a boy should 
go to school, and so with every thing else. 

Frederic had four private secretaries, 
haggard, anxious-looking fellows. They 
answered his letters. Nobody could dine 
till the basket was emptied, and if they 
made a mistake it cost them their place. 
They could never marry, visit, receive com- 
pany, or walk the streets, for they shared 
the king’s secrets and must not be trusted. 

The king dined in thé old-fashioned way, 
at twelve o’clock. He liked good dinners, 
and wrote down the daily bill of fare with 
his own hand. He had twelye cooks from 
several different nations, who found enough 
to do in preparing the pastries and richly 
seasoned dishes which their master loved. 

After dinner he took his daily walk, at 
which time he dearly loved to play off some 
malicious joke. He had an old courtier, 
fat and wheezy, whom he often invited to 
walk just to tease him. The king would 
push on with the greatest vigor, leaving the 
baron to keep up as best he could, with the 
sweat pouring off his face. Once, seeing a 
sedan-chair by the roadside, he feigned the 


greatest concern at the baron’s fatigue, and 
insisted on his riding the rest of the way. 
But no sooner was he inside than his tor- 
mentor. began to ply him so fast with ques- 
tions, first on one side then the other, that 
the panting courtier was kept dodging from 
one window to another till he was almost 
dead with fatigue and vexation. These 
pleasantries generally had a spice of cru- 
elty. If he saw a man taking pride in his 
fine clothes he would contrive to have oil 
spilled over them. He forced one rich 
miser to build a splendid palace, for which 
he had no possible use, just to chafe him 
and ornament a new street. But these 
jokes, which give us a very mean idea of 
his heart, were the by-play of his life, and 
never interfered with solid business. 

Once he had the gout so severely as to 
endanger his life. The physician pre- 
scribed, and the king, as usual, insisted on 
knowing the ingredients of the dose. Next 
he declared he would n’t take it, and the 
doctor might get out of the house directly. 
But before leaving he begged the servants 
to persuade their master to take the draught, 
and if he did to be sure and keep him well 
covered in bed. A solemn council was 
held, and a young hussar, high in ‘royal 
favor, was selected for the dangerous task. 
He went into the chamber cup in hand. 

“What have you there?” said the king. 

“JT have a potion, sire, which the physi- 
cian declares to be absolutely necessary to 
your recovery.” 

“J won't take it; throw it into the fire.” 

“ But, sire, it is so necessary,” 

“J won't take it.” 

“But, sire, the physician ordered us to 
present it to you.” 

“The physician is an ass! 1 tell you I 
won’t take it.” 

“ Alas, sire, he assured us the necessary 
perspiration could not be produced with- 
out it.” 

“He knows not what he says. Throw it 
into the fire and let me be quiet.” 

And so it went on for two hours, the king 
threatening and swearing, the young man 
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| 
entreating, weeping, but still persisting, till | 


his master gave in from mere exhaustion, 
and took the dose. 

When it began to work he was thrown 
into a great heat, and flung off the bed- 
clothes. The bold hussar covered him. 
The king thrust out an arm; a blanket was 


instantly thrown over it; then a leg; same 


result. King got angry; young man begged 
pardon and went on as before. This lasted 
three hours, when the sweat came on; re- 
fractory patient got quiet, and promised to 
behave better. The next morning the king 
sent for his watcher, told him he was an 
excellent lad, and gave him fifty ducats. 


[70 be continued. 


PHILIP THE PEEVISH. 


Z,. 
DON’T like that; it is n’t half so 

[ nice as the one I had before,” said 

Edith Everley in a whining voice, 
y ‘throwing down on the table a little 
fe sofa intended for a doll’s house. 

Grandmamma entered the room at the 
moment, and putting her hand on Edith’s 
shoulder said, “Why, Edith, I thought papa 
had come back a little boy to me; that was 
just his voice when I used to call him 
‘Philip the Peevish” Aunt Maude had a 
name given her, and I thought he deserved 
one as much. Come and hear about him, 
and forget this small annoyance, whatever 
it is.” 

“Yes, grandmamma,” answered Edith, 
though still turning about the little toy with 
a dissatisfied air, 

“What is it that has disturbed my little 
girl?” said Mrs. Everley, kindly. 

“Why, Hannah stamped on my little sofa 
I bought to carry home for my drawing- 
room in the doll’s house, and she’s bought 
this in place of it, and it is n’t half so nice.” 

“Perhaps not, love; but as it was quite 
right of Hannah to try to replace what she 
destroyed, and as her means are not very 
large, you can but thank her graciously and 
make the best of the little toy, which is, 
after all, better than none. Whining over 
and grumbling at the one won’t bring back 
the other. What is not to be remedied it 
is wisest and best to’bear cheerfully. So 
come now and bring your stool beneath the 
ash and hear about papa.” 


« 


Nothing could more readily have dis- 
persed the clouds from Edith’s face than 
this suggestion ; and leaving the little sofa 
to take care of itself, or share the fate of 
its predecessor, Edith went off into the 
garden with grandmamma. . 

“Then this is to be ‘Philip the Pee- 
vish,’” she said, settling herself comfortably 
on her stool. “Will you name them all, 
grandma? It reminds me of the kings— 
William the Lion, and Philip the Fair, and 
so on.” 


“Their names must come with their his- 


tories; we must be getting on with our 
story of to-day or we shall not have time to 
finish it.” 

“All right, grandma, I ’m_ listening. 
‘Philip the Peevish”” 

“Well, Philip had the misfortune to have 
a nurse who loved him too much ; she came 
to him when he Was a poor little sickly 
baby, and nursed him so tenderly and lov- 
ingly that she was the earthly means, no 
doubt, of saving his life. Of course, this 
endeared him greatly to her, and none of 
the other children, though she loved them 
all very much; could ever compare in her 
mind with this darling boy, An affront to 
him was one to her; and much as she 
loved me, too, she never could forgive me 
if I ventured to punish or find fault with 
this idolized child. ‘ 

“J soon saw the nice harvest she was 
sowing for herself, and also how she was 
making my boy the fretful, peevish child he 
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became, and warned her incessantly. I perfect tyrant to her. If it had not been 
really believe she tried to do as I wished | for the counteracting influence of myself 
her, and flattered herself.she did not spoil | and his father he would have been quite 
the child; but his tears broke down every | ruined. But I, Edith, saw through my 
resolve, and made her give way to him | spectacles the wretched, discontented, fret- 
directly. He soon saw this, and became a | ful spirit which would come of this pander- 


ing to his whims ; how the little, complain- | commandment which bids us not covet or 
ing, whining voice, so often heard in the | desire other men’s goods. What was to be 
nursery, would soon grow habitual, and that | done? To part with nurse, whom we all 
as he grew older the impossibility to pro- | loved and respected, and who was a second 
cure all he desired would render him not | mother to the children, was not to be 
only miserable, but lead to breaking the! thought of; to take the boy from her care 
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equally impossible; he was too young for 
school, and she would have broken her 
heart to see any one else have the care of 
him. It was the subject of much thouglit 
and anxiety to me; but I could only come 
to the conclusion of having him as much as 
possible with me, to which arrangement 
she never objected, as she delighted in 
having him noticed and taken down stairs. 
At first he thought it a great treat; but 
soon finding each little peevish whim was 
not attended to, he wanted to return again 
to the nursery, and I had hard battles to 
fight to keep him with me. In vain I 
reasoned with him; the miserable ‘I want 
this,’ ‘I do n’t like that, ‘I’m tired of this 
toy,’ ‘I want nursey,’ was forever sounding 
in one’s ears. At length I thought of an 
expedient to break him of this wretched 
trick. Remember, he was very little at the 
time, and by no means a sharp child of his 
age, or my plan might not have succeeded 
as well as it did.” 

“O, grandma, what did you do?” said 
Edith, rubbing her hands with delight. 
“Go on.” 

“Well, Edith, one day when poor little 
Philip had been, as usual, very fretful I 
said, ‘Philip, I have tried in vain to break 
you of your foolish, fretful ways, of that 
peevish manner of asking for things and 
crying for what you can not have. Now I 
have heard of a person who undertakes to 
cure little people of their faults; I fear you 
will not like her way so well as mine; and 
moreover, Philip, she has the most enor- 
mous spectacles, through which the faults 
she sees are so magnified—made so much 
bigger, you know—that she punishes them 
severely, according to the size they seem to 
her. I have sent for her to-day that you 
may see her and judge for yourself whether 
you would like do have her always with you 
instead of dear nursey. This naughty 
peevishness is the result of poor nurse’s 
over-kindness, and it is an ungrateful re- 
turn to her. I mustsee, I shall ring now 
and desire Mrs. Whipwell to come up.’ 
Accordingly, I rang the bell and desired 


the servant to show up Mrs. Whipwell if 
she had come. 

“¢Ves,’ the maid said, ‘she had been 
waiting some time.’ 

“With wide-open eyes, the tears still wet 
on his cheek from a fit of crying for some- 
thing I had refused him, Philip waited, I 
have no doubt, with mingled anxiety and 
curiosity for the entrance of the terrific 
Mrs. Whipwell. A heavy tread was soon 
heard outside, and the door opening, admit- 
ted a gigantic woman, carrying in one hand 
a rod, in the other a coil of rope, and from 
a leathern bag hanging on her arm there 
peeped a number of books, which looked 
like school books. Her bonnet was of 
black silk, in which was bright scarlet flow- 
ers; her shawl was scarlet and black; her 
gown was black; and her hair, or rather 
wig, as it appeared, was black, done in large 
formal curls ; and on her nose there rested 
the largest pair of spectacles that I ever 
beheld. 

“Be seated, Mrs. Whipwell,’ I said; 
‘this is the little boy about whom I have 
told you.’ 

“In a deep, harsh voice Mrs, Whipwell 
answered, ‘I see him, ma’am; he is big 
enough to know better than to cry, as he 
has just been doing, for what.he was not 
allowed to have.’ ; 

“Poor little Philip drew near to me and 
took hold of my hand. 

“¢He appears but a little fellow to us, 
Mrs. Whipwell,’ I said, ‘but I have no 
doubt through your wonderful glasses he 
seems big enough to suffer the punishment 
due to the faults which also seem big to 
you, and which certainly are very annoying 
tous. I have merely troubled you to come 
to-day to see him, and tell me if you can 
see what his faults are, and if you can cure 
them, supposing I am obliged to call on 
you.’ 

“¢ Certainly,’ replied Mrs. Whipwell; and 
staring hard at him she said, ‘I can see a 
peevish, discontented child, growing up 
into a snarling, fretful man, who will be 
shunned by all; but I can-see that if he 
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begins at once to try, it is possible to over- 
come these naughty ways himself.’ 

“¢And do you think that if we fail in 
correcting him you could break him, Mrs. 
Whipwell?’ I asked, smiling to myself as 
the poor child drew closer and closer to me. 

“Yes, ma’am, I believe I could; this 
rod or this rope has seldom failed to master 
very obstinate cases; these books, which 
are very excellent ones on geography, gram- 
mar, history, botany, chronology, ornithol- 
ogy, geology, conchology, keep them em- 
ployed during the intervals of whipping; 
and I assure you, madam, at the end of a 
week I have known a thoroughly fretful, 
discontented, peevish child pleased with 
the commonest toys, happy and cheerful 
if only permitted to pursue the simplest 
amusement, which before he had thought 
dull and stupid. O, yes, ma’am, I could 
cure him, I could cure him, I make no 
doubt.’ 

«Well, then,’ I said, «I have your ad- 
dress, and I will write and fix the day for 
you to come. I think we might give the 
little boy a week’s trial.’ 

«¢Yes, ma’am, certainly. In a week we 
can not expect him to cure himself entirely, 
put we can see whether he is trying to do 
go. You will certainly be able by that time 


_ to judge whether you will require my serv- 


ices or not. Tuesday next, ma’am, then, I 
may expect to hear from you,’ continued 
Mrs. Whipwell, rising. ‘And remember, 
jf you please,’ she said in a deep, clear 
voice, ‘no person—no nurse, no mother— 
must interfere with me. When once I have 
the charge of him he is mine altogether.’ 
, 
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«“©O, decidedly, Mrs. Whipwell. Good- 
day. I shall be sure to write.’ And witha 
majestic bow Mrs. Whipwell left the room. 
+ “*O, mamma, mamma!’ cried poor little 
Philip, ‘I will—I will be good. Don’t, 
pray, let that horrid woman come. I won’t 
cry or be peevish, indeed, mamma.’ 

“*Well, my boy,’ I said, kissing him, ‘1 
should be very sorry to have her for you, 
and if I see you really trying she shall not 
come; but you must make up your mind 
really to try.’” 

“And did he try, grandma?” eagerly 
asked Edith. 

“He did, Edith, and succeeded so well 
that at the end of the week we were able to 
promise him he should not be given up to 
Mrs. Whipwell’s tender mercies.” 

“But, grandma, she was n’t real, was 
she?” 

“Real, dear!” said grandma, laughing ; 
“yes, of course; real substantial flesh and 
blood.” 

“Ah, but I mean it was somebody dressed 
up.” 

«Well, perhaps it was. 
who ?” 

“‘ Grandpapa ?”” 

“ No.” 

“The nurse?” 

“O, dear no; she was-a little woman, 
this was a gigantic person.” 

“O, I knaw, I know; that funny man 
that called himself Humeguffin.” 

«Quite right, Edie; it was uncle Roger, 
and through his so kindly helping me in 
my scheme, papa lost all claim to the title 
of Philip the Peevish.” 


Can you guess 


THE OAK-TREE’S BOUGHS. i 


Tue oak-tree’s boughs once touched the grass ; 
But every year they grew 

A little farther from the ground, 
And nearer toward the blue. 


we 
So live that you each year may be, 
While time glides swiftly by, 
A little farther from the earth, 
And nearer to the sky. 
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THE LITTLE 


I saw a lovely little child, 
With eyes of deepest blue, 

And floating round his snowy neck 
Were curls of golden hue. 


’ Though only four, he staid apart, 


Nor joined in childish play, 
But in the sunshine at the door 
He sat the livelong day. 


He saw the children on the green, 
And said with tearful eye, 

“O, mamma, see, they all are straight— 
Dear mamma, once was I. 


O, I shall never, never play 
Like them upon the green ; 
Or, flying high my little kite, 
I never shall be seen, 
You said, dear mamma, God would come 
And make your Eddie straight ; 
Tell him to hurry, mamma do, 
For Eddie can not wait.” 


His mother said, with aching heart, 
While flowed the bitter tears, 

“Yes, soon he’ll come, my precious boy, 
The Lord will soon be here. 
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HUNCHBACK. 


My Eddie then will be as straight 
As other children are ; 

A golden harp he then shall sweep, 
And snowy garments wear.” 


He clapped his little wasted hands, 
And said in childish glee, 

“To be as other children are 
How very nice ’t would be! 


I did not always have this hump, — 
Or sit within this chair ; 

But mamma says I'll soon be straight, 
And pretty garments wear.” 


Spring, with its gentle breath, had fled; 
He said with patient smile, 

“It seems SO very, very long 
To wait a little while ; 


But he will come, ma said he would, 
She never lies, I know, 

And I'll be straight to run and play 
Before the Winter’s snow.” 


Autumn with golden fruit came on, 
And at its close one day, 

There waiting in his little chair, 
Dear Eddie passed away. 


LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


LILIES, spotless, pure, and white, 
Mid the dewy grass, 

Oft with lingering footfall light 
Through your haunts I pass ; 

For I fain would seek to be 

Gentle, lowly, pure as ye. 


Gentle lilies, bow your heads 
To the stormy breeze, 
As a child who anger dreads 
Meets it on his knees ; 
So may I your secret learn, 
Wrathful words to softness turn. 


Lowly lilies, half concealed 
In your mantle green, 
Lovelier than if all revealed 


Are your charms, I ween. 
Let me, modest and retired, 
Covet not to be admired. 


Stainless lilies, pure and pale, 
Who would e’en compare 
Gaudy flowerets of the dale 
With your beauty rare? 
Pure of heart, my garb shall be 
Lily-like simplicity, 


Lilies that in silence praise 
One who reigns above, 

Toiling not through weary days, 
Resting on his love; 

May I, too, contented be, 

Trustful that he cares for me, 
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THE GRAND ST. BERNARD. 


OST of your readers are doubt- 

less familiar with the name of 

the Grand St. Bernard, that 

celebrated pass among the Alps 

where the good monks live all 
the year and provide food and shelter for 
the poor travelers. Every school-boy can 
repeat the words of Longfellow’s poem, 
“Excelsior,” and it is the spot where this 
scene is laid of which we purpose giving a 
short account. 

In the warm and bright days of early 
October, a year or two ago, a party started 
from the little Swiss village of Martigny, in 
the valley of the Rhone, to cross the pass 
of the St. Bernard. 

Two large carriages drawn by mules 
rattled along through the valley. Behind 
us was the “blue Rhone in deepest flow,” 
rushing’on toward the beautiful Lake of 
Geneva, winding around the foot of lofty 
mountains, now falling in beautiful cascades, 
and then again rushing onward, swollen by 
mountain torrents. 

The lofty peaks of the snow-covered Dent 
du Midi rise up in the distance on the right, 
and on the left is the little village of Sion, 

‘with its two curious old towers standing 
like sentinels to guard the entrance. The 
beautiful snow-peak of the Jungfrau ~is 
plainly visible, and beyond that the high 
mountains of the Simplon Pass sparkle 
like diamonds in the sunlight, 

As we drive on through the valley we 
see on all sides of us the peasants busy in 
the vineyards gathering in the harvest. 
Old and young are at work, for the labor 
must be performed within a given time, and 
to many a poor family this is the only 

source of income. 

It is a picturesque sight to see the wo- 
men and girls in their cantonal costume— 
the tall straw hat, or the silk turban-like 
covering for the head, the short skirt of 


colored woolen fabric, and the heavy wooden | s 


shoes—at work among the green yines, and 
the men with large wooden panniers on 
their backs, filled with the purple and white 
fruit, as they carry it away to be pressed. 

Beside us, but down deep in the valley, 
is a foaming mountain torrent dashing over 
rocks and the debris of the mountain slides. 
High above us are the cattle, feeding upon 
the remnants of green pastures, the sheep 
smooth and white after the shearing, and 
the black and white cows‘each with a bell 
round her neck, for here there are very' few 
red cows, such as we see in our own 
pastures. 

The children here are never idle) As 
soon as a child can take care of herself she 
must help take care of the household, The 
boys are generally seen in the ‘fields watch- 
ing the cattle, and the little girls must learn 
to mind the baby. I have seen plenty of 
girls not ten years old lugging about babies 
in their arms, or carrying great heavy loads 
on their backs. 

For this reason we see very few bright, 
healthy-looking children, They live in mis- 
erable little homes, dark and dreary, with 
scarcely any sunlight; they sleep in poorly 
ventilated rooms, and all day long carry 
heavy burdens or do hard work in the fields. 
No wonder, then, they become old looking 
and wrinkled before they are at the age 
when our girls become the brightest. 

As we rode along we drove through little 
villages, with streets so narrow that the 
passers-by had to scamper along ahead of 
us, or make wall-flowers of themselves to 
let us pass. On both sides of us were low 
Swiss cottages, which look far better in the 
white wooden models and jn the pictures 
than they are in reality, They are never 
painted, and the dirt that accumulates on 
the outside is only in keeping with the 
smoky and filthy appearance within. 

But if we find the houses and inhabitants 
o very uninviting in appearance, we have 
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on all sides of us the beautiful mountains, 
the deep gorges, the green valleys, and the 
little mountain torrents toadmire. Nature’s 
handiwork is always lovely, and as we 
looked at these things we wondered if the 
people living among such beautiful objects 
ever gave them one thought. 

After resting for two hours for dinner we 
resumed our ride. And now the road be- 
came more difficult, winding around the 
mountains and going close to the edge of 
precipices. Far on ahead of us we could 
see the tall peak of Mount Velan, rising 
like an obelisk of frosted silver, against the 
clear blue sky. * 

Two hours brought us to the last of the 
Swiss towns; and here we left our car- 
riages, and putting saddles on the mules, 
mounted them for the Jast ascent. The 
road here is very narrow and stony, as 
the mountains rise on either side more 
precipitously. 

Here is the great danger of this pass in 
stormy weather, and there is no month that 
snow-storms do not come to this place. 
We are here eight thousand feet above the 
lake, and at such a height it is too cold for 
rain. The cold here is intense all the year. 
Even when we have the hottest Summer 
weather in the valley. it is very cold at the 
summit of the pass. 

As we reached the top the sun was just 
setting, and then occurred one of those 
phenomena which are so common among 
the Alps. The rays of the sun were not 
seen, but the sky assumed a deep orange 
color, and the tops of the mountains cov- 
ered with snow wore a beautiful rose-col- 
ored tint, which lasted for several minutes. 
This is the Alpengild. Slowly the twilight 
faded, and then it became cold and dark. 
But before this our little party were at the 
Hospice, and had been cordially welcomed 
> byvone of the brethren who met us at the 
“door. 4 

The Hospice is a large stone building, 
four stories high, and capable of accommo- 


dating a great number of people. It was | 
founded nine hundred years ago by a good | 


monk called Bernard de Menthon. Then it 
was a little building erected for the purpose 
of sheltering poor travelers who crossed 
from Italy into Switzerland. 

At this Hospice we were each provided 
with a comfortable room ‘for the night. 
Every thing about it was very clean, and 
every possible provision is made for the 
comfort of travelers. A plain, well-cooked 
supper was given us at half-past six, at 
which one of the brethren presided. The 
reception-room, which is also the dining- 
room, is well furnished, the walls being 
hung with engravings and _ pictures pre- 
sented by travelers in return for the hospi- 
tality extended to them. 

There is no charge for the hospitality; 
all are guests and are treated alike; but we 
hope none are so thoughtless as to go away 
without depositing something in the box. 
Let us consider a little the use to which 
this money is put. In the first place the 
expense of living at the Hospice. There 
is not a tree nor a shrub within five miles 
on either side. All the wood, as well as 
provisions of every kind, must be brought 
up the mountain on mules, and there are 
only three months in the year when this 
can be done On account of snow-storms. 
The air at this height is so rarefied that 
water will not boil nor fire burn as soon as 
in the valley. Nearly double the time is 
required to prepare the meals, and, of 
course, double the amount of fuel is con- 
sumed. 

The monks are bound by their vows to 
give shelter and food to all travelers who 
seek it. During the past year twenty-three 
thousand persons were thus accommodated. 
The majority of these were poor, seeking 
work, and using this as the shortest route 
between Italy and Switzerland. From such 
people very little if any thing is received, 
and while they diminish the store of pro- 
visions, they leave nothing with which to 
replenish it. 

The pass of the St. Bernard is one pecul- 
jarly liable to storms and avalanches. It 
is not that it is higher than other Alpine 
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passes, but from the position of the mount- 
ains it is more exposed. The snow fre- 
quently lies in drifts near the Hospice from 
thirty to forty feet deep. The wind is very 
severe here, and blows the snow directly 
down the path. Travelers overtaken by a 
storm are very glad to seek shelter in the 
dark little stone houses of refuge which are 
built in the dangerous parts of the road. 

Every morning in the Winter the good 
brethren set out with servants and dogs 
and descend to the foot of the pass.on both 
sides of the mountains. The dogs carry 
baskets of provisions strapped to their 
necks, in case any poor traveler is met with, 
that they may give him food and wine, and 
bring him up to the Hospice. Many a 
poor wayfarer has thus been saved from 
perishing in the snow. It frequently hap- 
pens that some traveler is completely hid- 
den by the snow, and would be passed over 
by the monks but for the dogs. These 
noble animals have a very strong faculty 
_ for scenting human beings, and have been 
the means of saving many lives. 

One fine and noble-looking dog by the 
name of Barry sayed eighteen people’s lives 
during his life-time of nine years. When 
‘he died it was thought too cruel to bury 
him, and instead his skin was stuffed, and 
you can see him, as natural almost as when 
living, in the museum at Berne. He well 
deserved to be preserved for his noble 
deeds during his life-time, and not forgotten 
like other dogs. 

We saw about a dozen of these fine ani- 
mals. They are large, like a Newfoundland 
dog,"some with shaggy hair, some quite 
small, only two months old, and others of 
various sizes and colors. They are named 
Juno, Castor, Pluto, Jupiter, etc. Castor is 
the oldest fellow, being now in his ninth 
year. He is large and shaggy, and has the 
privilege of the house. They all sleep 
together in a little room under the kitchen, 
and réquire considerable care. There are 
two keepers, whose duty it is to provide 
their food, keep them clean, and see that 
the sick, if any, are properly taken care of. 

Vor. L-24 


Imagine what joy it must be to any poor 
and fatigued traveler who has lost his way, 
is blinded by the driving snow, and is 
nearly frozen and famished, to be found by 
these hospitable men, provided with food 
and shelter till he is able to go on again on 
his journey. 

Those who make excursions there for 
pleasure, and are pleased with all they see 
in pleasant weather, know very little of the 
hardships these men endure during nine 
months of the year. And for all their life- 
long devotion to this noble cause they re- 
ceive no recompense save the approbation 
of their own conscience for having done a 
good work, and the hope of a reward here- 
after from the hands of Him who has said, 
*“Forasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

In the Hospice is a very good library for 
the use of the monks, and a good collection 
of minerals and coins. They are all dona- 
tions by persons visiting there, and among 
the pictures are some very good portraits 
of distinguished people, as well as choice 
sketches of different subjects. One could 
amuse himself very well for a whole day in 
their cabinet of minerals and natural history. 

The chapel, too, is very pretty. It con- 
tains a well-executed marble monument, 
placed there by Napoleon I to the memory 
of General Desaix, who was killed at the 
battle of Marengo in 1800, The ceiling 
and walls are frescoed, and on one side is a 
full-length picture of St. Bernard with his 
dog by his side, and opposite this is. a copy 
of one of Raphael’s Madonnas. The altar- 
piece is of colored marble with white 
facings, and contains a fine, large painting 
of the ascension of our Lord. The stalls, 
or places inside the railing, occupied by the 
monks during service, are of carved wood, 
well executed. Over one of the doors is a 
large wooden figure, representing St. Mi- 
chael overcoming the dragon. 

Near by the Hospice is another building, 
which is used as a store-house, but in case 


of fire to the Hospice can be made to 
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accommodate travelers. 
stands by itself, called the zorgue, and this 
is the saddest thing connected with this 
noble institution. At this great height no 
graves can be made for those who die, for 
there are rocks all around, and the bodies 
are all placed in this little house called the 
morgue. The bodies of all who are found 
who have perished in the snow are brought 
here and placed in the same position in 
which they were discovered. The air is so 
rarefied here that no decay can take place, 
and the bodies dry up. Those found are 
mostly men, but there is one young boy 


A small building | 


there and one poor mother with a little in- 
fant in her arms. 

How sad it is to think of that poor woman 
with her little baby wandering about in the 
terrible snow-storm, with the cold wind 
blowing and drifting the snow in her path 
and blinding her eyes! How vainly she 
called for help! How eagerly she must 
have listened for every sound, hoping that 
assistance would yet come! Doubtless 
many a poor person has been thus exposed, 
and just when life was expiring, has been 
found by the good brethren and carried to 
the Hospice. : 


THE HOOPOE. 


ing to. a family between the 

uckoos. It was well 
‘2) known to the Greeks under the 
‘ name of epops, and to the Ro- 
mans also under the same name and also 
that of upupa. It was into this bird Tereus 
was fabled to have been changed, and Ovid 
well describes the bird as he thus pictures 
the transformation : 


“Tereus, through grief, and haste to be reveng’d, 
Shares the like fate, and to a bird is changed. 
Fixed on his head the crested plumes appear, 
Long is his beak, and sharpen’d as a spear.”” 


It is probably a native of Northern 
Africa, being very common in Egypt, 
whence it could easily pgss over -into 
Greece and the Roman States. By the 
Italians it is still called d2do/a, most likely 
from its peculiar cry, It keeps itself con- 
cealed among the trees, but is constantly 
heard repeating the syllable bu, bu, bu, bu, 
with such a strong, sonorous voice that it 
may le heard at a great distance. Its song, 
properly so called, is only uttered, however, 
during the honey-moon, One species is 
quite a traveler, and wanders over large 
parts of Europe, even as far northward as 
Sweden. The country people of Sweden 


look upon its appearance as a presage of 
war, and the common people, in most coun- 
tries that it visits, esteem it a forerunner 
of some calamity. The Turks call it Tir 
chaous, or the messenger-bird, from the — 
resemblance its crest has to the plumes 
worn by the chaous, or Turkish couriers. ‘ 

Although the hoopoe lives and builds in 
woods, it often ventures out into the fields 
and pastures in search of insect food. 
The nest is generally placed either in the } 
natural hollow of a tree or in the deserted 
excavation of a woodpecker; it is, com- 
posed outwardly of feathers, and is lined 
with the hairs of cows and horses. The 
eggs are grayish white, finely spotted with 
brown. 

The beautiful arched crest on the head 
of the hoopoe is formed by two parallel 
rows of long feathers, extending from the 
base of the beak to the back of the head. 
These feathers are of a ruddy buff color, 
terminated with black. The hoopoe is 
about twelve inches and a half long. The 
female is less than the male, her crest 
shorter, and the tints of her plumage less 
vivid. ? 

The hoopoe is easily tamed. When un- 
excited the high crest falls over the top of 
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the head, completely covering the back part. 
They are very fond of worms and bugs. 
These they first kill, and then beat them 
with their beak into a kind of oblong ball ; 
when this is done they throw it into the 
air, that they may catch it and swallow it 
lengthwise. If it falls across the throat 
they are obliged to begin again. They are 
very timid, and show great signs of fear 
when a bird of prey appears, and as soon 
as the bird which frightened them,is gone, 
they jump up immediately, uttering cries 
of joy. 

A German writer says: “With great 
care and attention I was able last Summer 
to rear two young hoopoes, taken from a 


nest which was placed at the top of an oak- 
tree. These little birds followed me every- 
where, and when they heard me at a dis- 
tance showed their joy by a particular 
chirping, jumped into the air, or, as soon 
as I was seated, climbed upon my clothes, 
particularly when giving them their food 
from a pan of milk, the cream of whith 
they swallowed greedily. They climbed’ 
higher and ‘higher, till at last they perched 
on my shoulders and sometimes on my 
head, caressing me very affectionately. I 
had only to speak a word to rid myself of 
their company. Generally they would ob- 
serve my eyes to discover my temper, and 
then act accordingly.” 
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HARRY’S 


. DEAR!” 

“ What’s the matter, Harry?” 

“JT don’t know what to do 
next. 
and it’s raining yet; do look, 
mother, how it comes down, just as if it 
never meant to stop.” 

Mrs. Graham glanced out of the window, 
and sure enough the incessant patter, pat- 
ter continued just as it had done since 
early morning. 

Harry and Mamie had played “keep 
house,” “hide and go seek,” and all the 
games familiar to the little folks, till at last, 
as the day drew near its close, Mamie, 
worn out with her, play, had fallen asleep 
on papa’s lounge, and Harry, restless and 
lonely, began to look about for something 
else to while away the time. 

“Mamma,” said he, “do n’t you get 
lonely and tired? You’ve been sitting 
there ever since dinner sewing on that same 
thing. What is it, mamma?” 

“A dress for Mamie,” and she shook out 
the folds of the pretty white dress as she 
spoke and regarded it with a look of 
motherly pride and satisfaction. “And 
now for your first question; I do not get 
lonely when I am busy; time passes quickly 
when we are employed. There’s your new 
story- -book ; and see, there lies your slate; 
why not draw pictures? I oO that is 
one of your favorite amusements.’ 

“Why, yes, that’s just the thing; I Il 
draw ‘Noah’s animals,” and master Harry 
seated himself by the window, slate in hand, 
and his busy pencil was soon at work fash- 
ioning bears, lions, tigers, and beasts of all 
sizes and kinds, until quite a miniature 
menagerie was produced. Noah himself 
would doubtless have been somewhat puz- 
zled, had he been called on, to determine 
what each- animal was intended to repre- 
sent; but Harry was quite delighted with 
his work. j 


Mamie’s gone to sleep, | 
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“ There,” exclaimed he; “now I’m going 
to draw an elephant,” and soon a most sin- 
gular-looking animal stood waiting for the 
finishing strokes. Presently Harry paused 
and looked puzzled, drew a few lines, then 
paused again and rubbed out a part of his 
work, and was finally obliged to appeal to 
his mother. 

“See, mother,” said he, “I’ve got the 
ears on my elephant, and the eyes, but I 
can’t get the trunk right—this, I forget 
what you call it, but it bothers me; I can’t 
get it in the right place.” 

“Do you mean the proboscis?” asked 
Mrs. Graham with a smile. 

“Yes, that’s it, the proboscis.” 

A little help from Mrs. Graham set the 
matter right, and the elephant was pro- 
nounced complete. 

“Now,” said the young artist, “I’m 
going to keep them to show to papa. I 
won’t rub them out, but will just turn the 
slate over. SO now, then, what next? 0, 
yes, Ill draw a locomotive, with wheels, 
and boilers, and chimney, and I'll have an 
engineer on it, too, and a long train of 
cars with windows in them, and a con- 
ductor standing On one of the platforms.” 

Harry worked on till it grew quite dark, 
and he was unable to fill up the back- 
ground of his picture. Mrs, Graham had 
left the room, but he was so absorbed in 
his work that he had not noticed he was 
alone. He leaned back in his chair and 
looked at his picture with much satis- 
faction. Ff 

Suddenly the locomotive seemed to move, 
a quiver ran through the. train of cars 
attached, the smoke began to issue from 
the chimney, showing that the fireman was 
certainly at work; there was a creak, then 
a backward movement. The little con- 
ductor on the platform of the first car but- 
toned up his coat to his chin, drew his hat 
closer over his eyes, nodded pleasantly to 
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master Harry and asked him if he would 
not like to take a ride, adding that steam 
was up, and they were about to start, and 
if he would step on he would take him to 
a very wonderful place and introduce him 
to some people who would be delighted to 
welcome him to their circle. 

Harry forgot his parents and home in his 
surprise and pleasure, and stepped aboard 
the train. A little bell rang out a musical 
peal; the engine puffed and blew her whis- 
tle, and off went the train at full speed. 
Harry sat by the little car window looking 
out at the pretty country places which they 
passed ; many of them seemed to resemble 
places he had seen when he went to visit 
some relatives in a distant city a short time 
before. After a while the musical tinkling 
of the little bell again resounded through 
the car, the engine began to check up, and 
soon they came to a “stand still.” The 
gentlemanly conductor entered, and invited 
Harry to accompany him to a garden near 
by. They passed out together, and after a 
short walk paused before a tall iron gate, 
which appeared to be the entrance to some 
large inclosure. An odd-looking little man 
clad in a suit of dark gray opened the gate 
for them. They entered, and found them- 
selves in a beautiful garden, They walked 
down several pathways neatly laid and 
tastefully adorned with rare flowers and 
shrubbery; and soon they came to another 
gate, upon which Harry’s new-found friend 
knocked with his cane. It was immediately 
opened by another little man, clad in a suit 
of gray also. ‘ 

Upon looking around Harry noticed a 
number of persons all dressed in a uniform 
of gray. They all came up and bowed 
politely to Harry, saying they were glad he 
had come at last, as they had been waiting 
for him a long time. Harry was much sur- 
prised at this announcement, but before he 
found words to express his astonishment, 
one of the men asked him if he would like 


to take a look at the animals. Harry 
bowed, and followed the man to a part of 
the grounds where a great many animals 
were grouped together, some in strong 
cages confined by stout iron bars, others 
standing quietly on a smooth grass plot in 
the center. His conductor informed him 
that they were all in good condition, and 
the entire garden and surrounding grounds 
had been put in perfect order in anticipa- 
tion of his coming. By this, and from the 
conversation of those around him, Harry 
soon understood that this was a large 
menagerie, of which he appeared to be the 
owner. How he came in possession of so 
strange a fortune he was at a loss to con- 
jecture. 

Suddenly a rumbling noise was heard, 
followed by a crash. Harry thought there 
must have been an accident. Possibly some 
of the fierce, untamed animals had broken 
from their confinement. He started up in 
great fright, looked about him, and was 
greatly surprised to find himself seated in 
an easy chair by'the window in his mother’s 
room. He rubbed his eyes and looked 
again; there was no mistake about it— 
there he was safe at home, with neither 
animals or cars near. The maid had just 
tossed a quantity of coal into the grate, 
and his mother had drawn the table nearer 
the cheerful fire at the same time, causing 
the noise which aroused Harry from his 
dreams. Yes, our artist had actually been 
napping, and when papa came in and was 
shown the drawings so carefully preserved 
upon the slate, and had heard the singular 
adventures of his son, he explained to him 
how natural it was that the thoughts which 
occupied his mind so fully while drawing 
should have followed him while asleep and 
produced his odd dream, Little Mamie 
laughed heartily when it was repeated to 
her at the tea-table, and wished she, too, 
could have taken such a journey while nap- 
ping upon papa’s lounge. : hi 
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24||| and Abdallah still lingered over 
the morning repast, when there 
came a little fly and alighted on 
Xe” the rim of his goblet. It sippeda 
particle of sirup and was gone. It came 
next morning, and the next, and the next 
again, till it caught the eye of the scholar. 
As he considered it, and as it gave forth its 
many colors and moved itself aright, it 
seemed beautiful exceedingly, and in his 
heart he could not find to drive it away. 
Wherefore it came day by day continually, 
and, waxing bolder and bolder, it withal 
became greater and greater, till in the size 
as of a locust could-be perceived as the 
likeness of a man; and the greater that it 
grew the more winning were its ways, frisk- 
ing like a sunbeam, singing like a peri, so 
that the eyes of the simple one were 
blinded, and in all this he did not perceive 
the subtlety of an evil jinn. Wherefore, 
waxing bolder and yet bolder, whatsoever 
of dainty meats its soul desired, the lying 
spirit freely took, and when, waxing wroth, 
the son of the prophet said, “This is my 
daily portion from the table of the mufti; 
there is not enough for thee and me ;” play- 
ing one of its pleasant tricks, the brazen- 
faced deceiver caused the simple one to 
smile, until in process of time the scholar 
perceived that as his guest waxed stronger 

and stronger, he himself waxed weaker. 
Now, also, there arose frequent conten- 
tion between the demon and his dupe, and 
the youth smote the demon so sore that it 
departed for a season. Thereupon Abdallah 
rejoiced exceedingly, and said, “I have 
triumphed over mine enemy, and when it 
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seemeth good in my sight I shall smite him 
that he die.” But after not many days, lo 
and behold! the jinn came again, arrayed in 
goodly garments, and bringing a present in 
its hand, and with its fair speech saying, 
“Ts it not a little one?” it enticed this silly 
dove so that he again received ‘it into his 
chamber. § 

On the morrow, when Abdallah came not 
into the assembly of studious youth, the 
mufti* said, “ Wherefore tarrieth the son 
of the faithful? perchance he sleepeth.” 
Therefore they resorted even to his cham- 
ber and knocked, and lifted up their voice; 
but as he made no answer thé mufti opened 
the door, and behold, on the diyan lay the 
dead body of his disciple. His visage was 
black and swollen, and on his throat was 
the pressure of a finger broader than the 
palm of a mighty man. All the stuff be- 
longing to the hapless one was gone—the 
gold, and the jewels, and the parchment- 
rolls, and the changes of raiment; and in 
the soft earth of the garden were discerned 
the footsteps of a giant. The mufti meas- 
ured one of the prints, and lo! it was six 
cubits long. 

What means the apologue? Who can 
expound the riddle? Is it the bottle or the 
betting-book? is it the billiard-table? is it 
the theater, or the tea-garden, or the music- 
saloon? is it laziness? js it debt? is it the 
wasted Sunday? But know that an evil 
habit is an elf constantly expanding. It 
may come in at the key-hole, but it will 
soon grow too big for the house. ‘At first 
it may seem too trivial for serious attack, 
but it will presently prove the death of the 
owner. 
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BIBLE LESSON. 


NUMBER VIII. 


OUNT ARARAT, in Armenia, 
is one of the great historical 
mountains of the earth. Con- 
sisting of two peaks rising re- 
“ spectively 17,000 and 13,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, the summits for 
a quarter to two-thirds of a mile downward 
are covered with eternal snow. The plain 
from which it rears its majestic patriarchal 
head is watered by a’ stream called the 
Araxes. By referring to the Bible narra- 
tive of the deluge in Genesis vii, viii, and 
ix, our young readers will observe that 
“the ark rested on the seventh month, on 
the seventeenth day of the month, upon the 
_mountains of Ararat,” and that here the 
wonderful spectacle was exhibited of locat- 
ing upon this spot all that remained of the 


MOUNT ARARAT. 


inhabitants of the earth. A celebrated 
writer has observed that it was the second 
birthplace of the human race, and Kitto 
calls it ‘a monument the grandest in the 
world of God’s judgments and of his 
mercies.” 

In the wonderful providence of God this 
mountain stands silent, majestic, and almost 
inaccessible to the boldest traveler.. Few 
have ever ventured its ascent at any time. 
In 1839 Professor Parrot, a celebrated Ger- 
man tourist and scientific researcher, ven- 
tured the rare task. The first effort, as he 
tells us, proved utterly futile. The second 
gave him a better comprehension of the 
task, and only after the third and most 
determined effort did he succeed amid hard- 
ships that came very near destroying his 
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life. He writes: “Silently and seriously, 
with emotions at once devout and appre- 
hensive of the result, our feet traversed 
that region where probably since Noah’s 
time no human foot had trodden.” 

Mount Ararat will never lose its interest 
wherever the Bible is carefully read and 
studied. Even the beautiful rainbow will 
revive the memory of this mountain, for 
upon its whitened summits rested the “bow 
in the cloud,” while God’s promise dwells 
happily and thankfully in our hearts—“ And 
I will remember my covenant which is 
between me and you and every living crea- 
ture of all flesh; and the waters shall no 
more become a flood to destroy all flesh.” 


THE LESSON. 


Martiew xxtv, 38, 39: ‘For as in the days thal were 
before the flood they were cating and drinking, mar- 
vying and giving in marriage, until the day that 
Noah entered into the ark, and knew not until the 
flood came and took them all away ; so shall also the 
coming of the Son of Man be." 


1. Mount Ararat is the visible grand 
monument of the deluge. 

2, After the many warnings from Heaven 
to “a wicked and perverse generation,” not 
only unheeded by them, but increased be- 
cause God’s judgments lingered instead of 
being executed, the deluge came, destroy- 
ing all living creatures upon the earth, save 
only Noah and his family and the animals 
in the ark with him, 

3. Although we have the promise of God 
that he will never again send a deluge upon 
the earth, yet he is just as well as merciful, 
and the wicked shall not live out half their 
days, and out of Christ “God is a consum- 
ing fire.” 

4. Noah was a preacher of righteousness, 


but the people were filled with unbelief. 
Hence, when the deluge came they were 
swept from off the face of the earth, and 
were hurried into the presence of their 
Maker unprepared. 

5. The blessed Savior in our text above 
intimates that the end of the world, or 
death, will come in a like unexpected man- 
ner, and it is reasonably inferred that if un- 
belief and procrastination take possession 
of us the result to ourselves will be equally 
disastrous. 

6. Jesus spoke the memorable text at the 
head of our lesson. Over two thousand 
years had passed. since the events alluded 
to transpired; and while he was speaking 
there were present those whose ancestors 
had looked upon the great monument of the 
flood, Mount Ararat, and yet many believed 
not his teachings to the saving of their 
souls, 

7. God has left many monuments of his 
wonderful power and goodness. Noah and 


his family rested upon the mount, were : 


saved, and became progenitors of a new 
race of men. We also have other com- 
memorative mountains, but none of the 
altitude of Ararat. It stands out in bold 


relief a monument of God’s justice and - 


mercy. 
8. Though among a wicked and perverse 
generation, Noah and his family, by the 
help of God, maintained their integrity, and 
thus were saved. : 
- g. Look upon this mountain, ponder well 
its sacred and suggestive import, and at 
once prepare tO make your “calling and 
election sure.” 
ro. Let Ararat be to you a monument of 


hope and mercy rather than of judgment. 
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JHE PEW Praha 


“New Stanparp Sincer,” by Permission. Music py Puicip Puituirs, 
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as hath giv'a me a gem 
And oft when my day-dreams eae 
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to-ken so rare, In my bo - som I've placed it for safe - keeping there, And it shines with a lus - terso 
nigh to a close, AndI sigh for the calm of theeven-ing’s re-pose, How sweet is the sol-ace, when 
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calm and so bright—No drift from the mountain was ever so white. 2. This em - blem of pu -ri- ty 
left all a - lone, Which is mine when I gaze on my beautifulstone. 4. And this blest bond of union is 


bears my new name, Which no onecan read, tho’ to me ’tis so plai 
prom-is’d the 


in; And I hope to preserve it as 
same To all who will love, and believe on his name; Ah! who would not coy et a 
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PLESSED FREDEEMER. 


Worps sy Fanny Crossy. Music sy Jas. M. Nortn. 
| 1s¢ déme, | 2d ferme, 
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2. Tranquilly fading, slowly declining, Blessed Redeemer, leave us, O never, 
Twilight is passing in beauty away ; Till we have anchored over the river, 
Now on thy bosom safely reclining, Till we shall praise thee singing forever, 


Teach us, our Father, O, teach us to pray. Jesus, our Savior, glory to thee. 


Fvenings 


Dip you ever think, boys and girls, what a 
grand time this is in which you are living? To 
us who are older it seems almost like a dream 
orastory of the enchanted isles. It is not very 
long since we were going to school with our 
satchels on our shoulders and our dinner-baskets 
in our hand, studying geography, and grammar, 
and arithmetic ; and yet in the brief years that 
have followed a thousand things have occurred 
which will make this age memorable throughout 
all the centuries to come. We can well enough 
recall the time when there were no friction 
matches, no railroads, no telegraphs, no steam- 
ships, no picture-papers or magazines, no India- 
rubber goods, no fine stone-ware dishes. We 
saw the first daguerreotype portraits ever made, 
the first electrotype blocks from which all our 
pictures are now printed, the first cylinder- 
presses from which our daily papers are issued, 
the first railroad suspension-bridge built in the 
world, the first pistol and rifle revolvers, the 
first reaper and mower, the first sewing-machine, 
and the first nuggets of gold dust brought from 
California, and yet we lack several years of being 
half acentury old. All these inventions and dis- 
coveries have been made within the present gen- 
eration. History has been made in the changes 
of our social and political life. The civil war and 
its issue you have witnessed with your own eyes, 
You have just read of the union of Atlantic and 
Pacific civilization by the grand railway’ line 
across the continent, and by and by you will see 
much of the world’s commerce and nearly all 
of the Chinese and Oriental trade brought over- 
land from the Golden Gate. You will take part 
in the results that are to follow these movements, 
and see a wider fulfillment of Daniel’s prophecy 


at Ffome. 


than your parents and teachers—* Many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased.” 


WE have elsewhere in this number told you 
something about eclipses, and especially the one 
which occurs on the seventh of this month. Of 
course, you will all be curious to see it, and we 
will tell you the best way to do so. 


How to See the Eclipse. 


Get several pieces of window or plate glass, 
free from blisters or wrinkles, and give them a 
good coating of smoke. These are to be used 
to look through at the sun, so that the light may 
not injure the eye. A bit of well-smoked glass 
is better for this purpose than any thing else. 
To smoke it rightly take a lighted candle or a 
broad-wick kerosene lamp, as ordinarily burning, 
remove the chimney, and, as the object is not to 
obtain light or heat, but smoke, lower the wick 
till a dim flame is produced, then hold the glass 
on the flame till it presses it down about one- 
half its height, moving the glass slowly about 
continually over the flame, and every few seconds 
taking it off to cool. The point js not to let the 
glass get too hot or it will break, A piece of 
common window-glass, eight inches long and 
four wide, more or less, answers the purpose 
well. There should be several glasses smoked 
with different densities, the darker to use when 
the sun is but little eclipsed, and the less dark 
when it is most obscured. The glass should be 
smoked on one side only, in order that the smoke 
may not be removed when the glass is laid down, 
or transferred to the face of the observer when it 


is in use. 
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For your “evenings at home” we give you a 
few puzzles, which we want all our young read- 
ers to study out and send us the answers : 


37. Cryptograph. 


In these sentences a number of foreign cities 
lie buried. Dig them out and give their names: 

Fear not; tread boldly on scorpions and ser- 
pents. 

It is now six o’clock ; Mollie, get up supper. 

O, lady of the golden harp, arise and sing ! 

How are you getting on, my son? 

Dear ma, honesty is the best policy. 

A bat has no feathers, though it has wings. 


38. Rebus. 


39. A Bible Scene. 


It is a vast and populous city, where archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture, all of colossal 
size and regal magnificence, attest the grandeur 
of the nation. Temples and palaces, whose 
massive proportions are covered with profuse 
decorations, meet the eye in every direction. 
Traversing the streets proceeds a solitary stran- 
ger, of mien and dress widely different from the 
luxurious inhabitants of the city. He casts 
around a severe and threatening glance, and, 
pausing in his walk, utters a single brief but 
fearfully emphatic sentence; then advancing the 
length of another street, stops again, pronounc- 
ing the same words. Arrested by their fearful 
import, a crowd begins to gather. But now the 
gates of the principal palace are thrown open, 
and a regal procession issues forth. From be- 
tween the colossal figures that guard the portals 
comes the monarch in his chariot of state, sur- 
rounded by the noblest and bravest of his 
subjects. The pride and pomp of earth seem 
embodied before us, and as the populace gaze 
the procession approaches the spot where the 
audacious stranger has just been pronouncing 
the doom of all around. With unblanched face 
he stands in the very front of the imperial 


chariot, and undauntedly again raises his voice, 
sternly delivering his appalling message, while 
consternation overspreads every countenance be- 
fore him. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs.—The answers to puz- 
zles in the June number are as follows: 


26. Bible Enigma.—* All do fade as a leaf.” 
Isa. Ixiv, 6. 


J. Agur, .- “ . Prov. 1, & 
2. Laish’s, . ° 2 Sam. iii, 15. 

3. Lachish, - . 2 Chron, xxv, 27- 
4. Dura, . . é Dan. iii, 1. 

5. Ophel, - . Neh, iii, 26. 

6. Fortunatus, . : 1 Cor, xvi, 17. 
7. Ahikam, . ‘ Jer. xxvi, 24. 

8. Delilah’s, . : Judg. xvi, 4. 

g. Zlah, - . « 1 Samixaio} 
10. Aholiab,. . Exod, xxxviii, 23. 
11. Sheba, .- : 

12, Abihail’s, 

13. Zaodicea, r E 

14. Zphron, . 4 

15. Ahasuerus, : 

16. Felix, + . . Acts xxiv, 27, 


27. Scripture Acrostic.—* Dorcas.” Acts ix, 36 
1. Doeg, . . + 1 Sam. xxii, 18 

2. Obadiah, + 3 1 Kings xviii, 3 

3. Rehoboth, . « Gen. xxvi, 22, 

4. Cushi, + : : 2 Sam. xviii, 31, 32. 
5. Ahava, : . + Ezra viii, 15-23, 

6. Shemaiah, 2 Chron. xi, 2-4. 


28, Word and Phrase Puzzle-—Mr. Underwood 
being at the point of death, they sent for his 
friends and relatives, and they sent for Dr. Cur- 
tis, who straightways dashed to Dr. Bames and 
implored his assistance ; but before he arrived 
the invalid changed color, and the undertaker 
was sent for. 

29. Scene in Bible History.—The interview 
between Ahab and Jehoshaphat in the entrance 
of the gate of Samaria. 1 Kings xxii, 5-10. 

30. Charade.—Baltimore, (Ball-tie-more.) 

31. Domestic Charade.—Counter-pane. 

32. Rebus.—Spring does not always flourish. 

[Answers have been received as follows: L, 
C. H., Butterville, Ind., 30, 31, 32; Julia A, H., 
Madisonville, Ky., 32; Amos A. C., Fowlerville, 
323 and I. H., Hannibal, Mo., 30, 32. Answers 
to some of the previous numbers have been 
received, but too late to acknowledge in their 
proper place.] y 
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In Earnest; or, Edith Palmers Motto. By 
Fay Huntington. 16mo. 219 pp. $i. Phila- 
delphia: F P. Skelly & Co. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 

Like many other girls, Edith Palmer had many 
troubles, and thought they were the result of 
others’ shortcomings. Persecuted by her sister, 
teased by her brother, poor Edith’s pathway 
seemed full of thorns, and yet her own careless- 
ness and forgetfulness were at the bottom of all. 
Suddenly she turned over a new leaf in the his- 
tory of her life. She learned that all that is 
good or excellent is to be obtained only by 
painstaking and attention, by curbing the pas- 
sions and overcoming the evil heart. She as- 
sumed as her motto, “Be in earnest,” and after 
long struggling gained the victory. Henceforth 
for her was work of a different kind. She 
strove to do good by all the activities of a Chris- 
tian life which offered themselyes to her choice. 
It was her resolve that life should not be a fail- 
ure; nor to any boy or girl will it be so with the 
high resolve and strong Purpose Edith mani- 
fested. She took life as she found it. In her 
own place she went to work cheerfully, here 
speaking a choice word, there doing a kind deed 
for Christ, and leading by a godly life many 
others to him. The story is a good one, and, 
though. some carelessness of style and plot are 
apparent, the purpose of the entire narrative is 
well sustained and the moral taught a pure and 
noble one. 


SrEPPING-STONES OVER THE Brook. By Ars. 
Mary D. R. Boyd, Author of « Barby’s Shut- 
tle? “Kitts Knitling-Needles,” etc. Smo. 
262 pp. 90 cls. Philadelphia: F P. Skelly 
& Co. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
Effie’s mother, in dying, left her daughter to 

the care and protection of her grandmother. Her 

father was a shoemaker and fond of his cups. 

His earnings were spent at the grog-shop, and as 

his home was broken up by death, he wandered 

away, and in process of time married again. 

Meanwhile, Effie lived with her grandmother, 

whom she assisted in domestic duties and learned 

the grand lesson of life. When her- grand- 
mother died she still lived in the same cottage 


Pooks for Young People. 


with a widow who rented it, but soon after finds 
a place with a dress-maker, who teaches her the 
art of cutting and making garments. After 2 
while her father sends for Ker, and she finds the 
family, now composed of her father, his wife, 
and three additional children, living in squalor; 
but by an energetic treatment she renovates the 
household, brings confusion to an end, estab- 
lished her father’s shop in an unused room, gets 
the windows cleaned and broken glasses re- 
paired, and has the pleasure of seeing both her 
parents converted, members of the Church, and 
striving to live new lives in all godliness and 
charity. Effie had her discouragements; but 
she had learned in childhood what and where 
are life’s “stepping-stones,” and on these she 
placed her feet to cross in the midst of the swell- 
ing waters. We read the little story with inter- 
est and attention, and commend it to our read- 
ers, with -Effie’s character and labors for an 
example to fotlow. 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF Curist, Harmonized 
Jrom the Four Evangelists, A Sunday School 
Lesson-Book, in Three Grades, By Robert 
Mimpriss. Three Volumes, Grade I, For the 
Younger Classes. Grade JT, For Children. 
Grade III. For Youth. 18mo. Price 20 cts, 
each. 


LrEssons IN THE LIFE oF Curist, Teachers 
Manual for the Three Grades. Thyee Volumes. 
Cloth. New York: MZ. bw. Dodd, Publisher. 


Our experience as a Sunday school teacher 
leads us to favor the graded system of uniform 
lessons. The superintendent’s review is thus 
addressed to the whole school, and all the classes 
can be equally interested. Even the smallest 
pupils may receive a portion of this general in- 
struction, for there is no lesson of Scripture in 
which a word, a hint, a thought may not be 
addressed to infant scholars. Tt requires a wide- 
awake teacher, however, to adapt the instruction 
to the young minds under his care. What would 
be appropriate in a Bible class would be out of 
place in the infant room ; and yet the same sub- 
ject may be talked of in both. These volumes 
of Mr. Mimpriss are, we think, constructed on 
the right system, and well constructed besides. 
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The lessons are on the same portions of Scrip- | 


ture, but graded to the several capacities of the 
younger classes, the children, and youth. The 
lesson text for the infant school is in the words 
of Scripture, but condensed and abbreviated. 
The first three volumes are for the scholars, the 
second three for the teachers. The second series 
- contains exactly the same matter as the first, but 
in addition fuller explanations of the lessons, 
hints, suggestions, methods of instruction and 
enforcing the truth, and further questions with 
regard to the subject of the text. Another thing 
which we commend is the character of the Scrip- 
ture selected. These lessons, it will be observed, 
-are selected from the historical books of the 
New Testament. We have never favored the 
use of the epistles or doctrinal books of Scrip- 
ture for lessons in Sunday schools. There is 
enough matter for several years’ study in the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, without 
entering into the discussion of the graver ques- 
tions of Paul’s letter to the Romans, the Gala- 
tians, etc. Young children readily apprehend 
and receive the words*of Christ when the state- 
ments of Paul, or James, or Peter would fail to 
impress them, 


Ser-Instrucrinc Drawinc LESSONS FOR THE 
Lirrie Forks. Small gto, 22 leaves. Bos- 
ton: Fohn D. F. Brooks. 


Children can be taught drawing as easily as 
writing. Indeed, drawing naturally precedes 
writing, and all the elements of one are con- 
tained in both, That they can learn to make 
any kind of sketch or draw any kind of picture 
we.do not say; but linear and perspective draw- 
ing can be easily learned, and sometimes without 
an instructor. To facilitate this end this little 
book has been published. It contains a number 
of very simple pictures, and shows the mode 
of drawing them. These once mastered will 
lead the pupil to take a step higher in art, and 
pieces of a difficult nature will by and by come 
easy to the skilled hand and the practiced cye. 
The book is deserving of a large circulation. 


BREAKERS AHEAD; or, Larry Dalton. By Har- 
viet B. M’Keever, Author of “ Edith’s Minis- 
try,” “ Woodeliffz,” etc. 16mo. 283 pp. $1.25 
Philadelphia: F P. Skelly & Co. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden, 

A young man leaves his mountain home to 
seek his fortune in the great city. Inexperienced 
and unsteady, he falls into bad company, and by 


evil associations his character is almost wrecked 
and his reputation destroyed. He abstracts 
money from his employer to squander at the 
gaming table; but discovered at length, he re- 
turns the greater part of his ill-gotten means 
and obtains work elsewhere. He sinks almost 
to degradation, certainly to wretchedness, Want, 
woe, sickness press heavily upon him, and in 
this condition the poor wanderer is arrested. 
He sees his folly, repents his error, and hastens 
toreturn. A severe illness follows. Kind Chris- 
tian friends find and receive him to their home, 
where his new views of duty are enlarged, his 
purposes to serve Christ confirmed, and a 
thorough change effected. With the new life 
come new resolves, Gradually he is led into 
the work of the ministry, With a preparatory 
course of missionary labor in the city during two 
or three years of business and study, he is well 
fitted for the life-work before him. He pays 
back to his former employer all that he had 
taken, and with no_ blot remaining on his good 
fame he looks the world in the face and calls the 
erring wanderer to return to God. The story is 
well told, the characters admirably described, 
and the “ breakers ahead” clearly pointed out. 


BERTIE AND HIS Frrenps; or, Pilerim Life on 

the Battery. 8mo. 275 pp. $1, Philadel 
 phia: F P. Skelly & Co. Cincinnati: Hiteh- 

cock & Walden, at 

Bertie Clark was instructed in a mission 
school, whither he was taken by a young lady 
teacher who inquired of him the way. Here he 
learned what it is to be a pilgrim, and the volume 
records how he suffered persecutions, how he 
made friends, how he conquered his enemies 
and succeeded in leading others to walk on the 
pilgrim’s way to the happy land. His mother’s 
poverty compels him to act as a street-crossing 
sweeper in New York city. Here he is run over 
by a physician’s buggy, but the kind doctor sees 
him well cared for at his own house, and Bertie 
now finds helping and loving friends, who take 
care henceforth of him and his mother, securing 
him a schooling and her the means of livelihood. 
We do not think any thing is gained in point 
of doctrine by styling the world a “wilderness,” 
as this little book has it. To the multitudes it 
has its charms—too many, indeed—and they are 
not characteristics of a wilderness. Better call 
it a paradise, full of enchantment, even though 


full of sin. 
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ABRAHAM AND IsAAC.—We give this month 
another of our beautiful pictures of the children 
of the Bible. The scene is that of Abraham 
and Isaac ascending the mountain of Moriah in 
obedience to the command of God that Abraham 
should offer his son for a burnt-offering. The 
beautiful and touching story is told in the twenty- 
second chapter of Genesis. We need not repeat 
it, but ask you to turn to your Bible and read it 
over. 

It seems to us like a strange thing for God to 
give such a command, but then we must remem- 
ber the object of it. We are told “that God did 
tempt Abraham ;” that is, not that he tempted 
Abraham to do any thing wrong, but that he 
tried Abraham—tried his faith and obedience. 
God tried Abraham whether he would believe 
and trust him under the most trying and mys- 
terious circumstances, and whether he would 
obey him in keeping the most painful command 
which God could give him, How admirably 
Abraham stood the test!) Though Isaac was his 
only proper son, the child of promise, the heir 
that God had said should succeed to all the 
promises he had made to Abraham, yet the 
patriarch obeyed God, and led forth Isaac to the- 
mountains of Moriah, and prepared to offer him 
up, believing that God was able to raise him up 
from the dead if necessary to the keeping of his 
own promises. What complete faith in God, 
and what perfect obedience to the command of 
God! One object of this strange history is to 
teach us the same faith and obedience. 

And then what a lesson was taught to Abra- 
ham when God interposed and saved Isaac by 
substituting the ram caught in the thicket. So 
God interposes and saves every one of us. Like 
Isaac, we are all devoted to death for sin; but 
God, through his great love to us, interposes, 
and substitutes his own Son, and sacrifices him 
as “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world.” Let us all seek after the faith 
and spirit of obedience that are here exhibited 
by Abraham, and let us rejoice and be thankful, 
as doubtless both Abraham and Isaac rejoiced 
when God substituted the ram for Isaac, that the 
game merciful Father has substituted the Lamb 
of God for us. 


fossip. 


Our New Cover.—On our July number we 
gave you, according to promise, a new cover, 
but said nothing about it. Some of you, per- 
haps, wondered why. When we were closing up 
the printing of the number we had not yet re- 
ceived the block, and fearing that it might not 
reach us in time we thought we had better not 
speak of it. But now you have had it for a 
month. How do you like it? It pleases us 
much better than the other, and we now think 
we have a really beautiful cover. The design 
was made by Mr. Billings, of Boston, and pre- 
sented to us by a great friend of children and 
of all good things, Mr. A, D. Breed, of the firm 
of Scovill. & Co., of this city. The engraving 
is by the New York Bureau of Design. Besides 
the many beautiful points which you can study, 
we would call your attention to the two histor- 
ical pictures in the lowef corners of the design. 
Can you tell us what scenes in history they 
represent? Believing you can, or can search 
them out, we will not tell you what they are, but 
will only say that under these two signs we in- 
tend to conduct the Golden Hours. 


Our Borany CLAss.—The interest excited in 
our Botany Class has brought responses from 
various parts of the country. I have received 
letters from Pennsylvania and New York, from 
Indiana and Towa, and one from South Carolina, 
all asking to be enrolled as members of our 
class, One asks if he shall send me specimens 
of the pressed wild flowers of his neighborhood. 
I answer, “ Yes, if they are such as you suppose 
are not to be found in Delaware, One Western 
boy asks for a description of the flower called 
the Indian moccasin. I am not sure that I can 
give it. Years ago I spent a Summer in Winona, 
Minnesota; during that Summer a friend fre- 
quently brought me specimens of wild flowers 
from the bluffs back of the town; among them 
was a quaintly-shaped, orange-colored flower, 
which, I was told, was called the Indian mocca- 
sin; it somewhat resembled the shape of that 
article. At that time I had paid much less at- 
tention to the study of botany than I have since 
done, and so I never analyzed it, and can not 
give its botanical name. I have not met with it 
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since. Perhaps some little Western child may 
find it—I wish -I could describe it accurately— 
and send me specimens. If so, please send 
leaves and sced-vessels, if they can be procured. 
In Gray’s Manual I find a description of a 
“moccasin flower,” but it is not the plant I 
mean. AUNT SUE. 


Maxims ror Younc Men.—Keep good com- 
pany or none. Never be idle. If your hands 
can not be usefully employed attend to the culti- 
vation of your mind. Always speak the truth. 
Make few promises. Live up to your engage- 
ments. When you speak to a person look him 
in the face. Good company and good conversa 
tion are the very sinews of virtue. Good char- 
acter is above all things else. Your character 
can not be essentially injured except by your 
own acts. If any one speaks evil of you let 
your life be such that none will believe him. 
Drink no intoxicating liquors. Live within your 
income. Earn your money before you spend it. 
Never speak evil of any one. Keep yourself in- 
nocent if you would be happy. Save when you 
are young to spend when you are old. 


A. WAYSIDE Courresy.—I was once walking 
a short distance behind a very handsomely 
dressed young girl, and thinking, as I looked at 
her beautiful clothes, “I wonder if she takes 
half as much pains with her heart as she does 
with her body.” A poor old man was coming 
up the walk with a loaded wheelbarrow, and just 
before he reached us he made two attempts to 
go into the yard of a small house; but the gate 
was heavy, and would swing back before he 
could get through. “ Wait,” said the young girl, 
springing lightly forward, “Ill hold the gate 
open;” and she held the gate till he passed in, 
and received his’ thanks with a pleasant smile as 
she went on. “She deserves to have beautiful 
clothes,” J thought, “for a beautiful spirit dwells 
in her breast.” 


THE MISCHIEF oF Passton.—* Will putting 
one’s self intoa passion mend the matter ?” said 
an old man to a boy who had picked up a stone 
to throw at a dog. The dog only barked at him 
in play. 

“Yes, it will mend the matter,” said the pas- 
sionate boy, and quickly dashed the stone at 
the dog. 

The animal, thus enraged, sprang at the boy 
and bit his leg, while the stone bounded against 
a shop window and broke a pane of glass. Out 


ran the shop-keeper and seized the boy, and 
made him pay for the broken pane. He had 
mended the matter finely indeed ! 

It never did and never will mend a matter to 
get in a passion about it. If the thing be hard 
to bear when you are calm, it will be harder 
when you are in anger. If you have met witha 
loss you will only increase it by losing your 
temper. Try to be calm, especially in trifling 
troubles, and when great ones come try to bear 
them bravely. 


Facrrr#.—Sir Walter Scott one day met an 
Irish beggar in the street, who asked him for 
sixpence. Sir Walter could not find one, and so 
gave him a shilling, saying with a laugh, “But 
mind, now, you owe me sixpence.” 

“Och, sure enough,” said the beggar, “and 
God grant that you may live till I pay it.” 


A SHOEMAKER was the other day fitting a 
customer with a pair of boots, when the buyer 
observed that he had but one objection to them, 
which was that the soles were a little too thick. 
“Tf that is all,” replied the maker, “put on the 
boots and the objection will gradifally wear away.” 


A SCHOOLMASTER gave the following charac- 
teristic toast: The fair daughters of America— 
May they add virtue to beauty, stdbtract envy 
from friendship, wzltisly amiable accomplish- 
ments by sweetness of temper, divide time by 
sociality and economy, and vedice scandal to its 
lowest denomination by a modest Christian de- 
portment. 


Aw observing individual in a very healthy 
village, seeing the sexton at work in a hole in 
the ground, inquired what he was about, 

“ Digging a grave, sir.” 

“Digging a grave! Why, I thought people 
did n’t die often here, do they?” 

“O, no, sir; they never die but once,” 


An amateur violinist lately gave as much 
latitude in choice of tunes as the proverbial 
Hobson used to give in horses, He remarked, 
as he rose with his bow, “ Wall, boys, I can’t 
play but one tune; now, which ’ll you hev?” 
Which they all thought they would. 

Tur same old woman that recently inquired at 
Waterbury how they turned the oil into “them 
’ere iron things stickin’ down from the plas: 
terin’’’—the gas pipes—drew up to aniron safe 
the other day, and remarked “that she never did 
like them awful cold air-tight stoves.” 


LEADING THE BLIND. 


SEPTEMBER, 


1869. 
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AUNT RUTH. 


PLEASANT November 
twilight! Shadows flit- 
ted about the room with 
noiseless feet, while the 
ruddy light sent out a 
cheerful glow from be- 
tween the ancient andirons. A ven- 
erable woman sat musing in an 
arm-chair, drawn up cosily by the 
if fireside. You could see at a glance 
\ that while old Time had silvered 
her hair, he had left her heart untouched. 
Suddenly the door opened, and young foot- 
steps bounded to her side. 

“Well, Mattie,” and the old lady laid her 
hand tenderly on the little girl’s brown 
curls, “have you had a good time coast- 
ing?” 

“Beautiful, aunt Ruth; and now I am all 
ready for one of your nice stories.” 

Mattie was an only child, whose mother 
had, some years before, gone to her heay- 
enly home. It was now her vacation, and 
she had come to visit her great aunt. By 
her affectionate disposition and winning 
ways she had taken instant possession of 
her heart. But no film ever clouded aunt 
Ruth’s eyes, and she soon discovered that 
Mattie was not only unscrupulous as to the 
truth, but that she was not very sensitive 
when detected in a falsehood. 

Now, if there was any one trait for which 
aunt Ruth was particularly distinguished it 
was her unswerving rectitude; if there 
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was any one thing which she abhorred 
more than all others it was aught that 
could be included in the category of falsi- 
ties. The strong feeling of her heart was, 
“no liar shall stand in my sight.” 

She was, therefore, fully resolved, with 
God’s help, to uproot from her darling’s 
character the noxious weed. Whatever 
effort it might cost her, this she felt was 
the one thing to be done. 

“Be very still, dear, and stand close 
beside me.” 5 

In a moment she was silent, her blue 
eyes upturned to aunty’s. 

“J am an old woman now, Mattie,” and 
she lovingly stroked that fair brow, “and 
my memory is failing. Yet I was once a 
little dancing, sunny-haired girl like you. 
You open your eyes in wonder, but before 
you know it you will be an old lady like 
aunt Ruth. 

“I went to school in those young days, 
as you now do. I was in a large spell- 
ing-class, and well do I recollect one of 
my companions there. She was a sweet- 
tempered, sensitive child, and one of the 
best scholars in the school, Being very 
affectionate, she was quite disposed to cling 
to me, and I could not very well resist her 
timid advances. Yet I did not altogether 
like her. I can give no reason for this, 
except that she often went above me in the 
class, when, but for her, I should have 
stood at the head. Dear Alice could not 
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quite understand my occasional coolness, 
for, of course, I was unwilling to let her 
know my reason. 

“JI had never admitted to myself that I 
was untruthful, but envy tempted me, and 
I yielded. I sometimes tried to prejudice 


the other girls against Alice, and this was 
the beginning of my cruel deceit. She was 
too modest to defend herself, and so I 
usually carried my point. 

“One day our teacher gave out to the 
class the word recetve. 


In her usual low 


Aunt Ruth. 
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yoice Alice spelled it, r-e-c-e-i-v-e, receive. 
The teacher, misunderstanding her, said 
quickly, ‘Wrong—the next ;’ but turning to 
her again asked, ‘Did you not spell it 
c-i-e-v-e?” 

“*No, ma’am ; I said c-e-i-v-e.’ 

“Miss M., still in doubt, looking at me, 
inquired, ‘You heard, Ruth; how was it? 

“A wicked thought occurred to me—to 
disgrace her and raise myself. Deliber- 
ately I uttered a gross falsehood. 

“¢ Alice said c-i-e-v-e.’ 

“The teacher turned toward her, but, 
confounded by my bold charge, she said 
not a word, while her flushed face and 
streaming eyes were construed into the 
signs of guilt. 

“¢ Alice,’ said Miss M., sternly, ‘I did 
not expect a lie from you. Go, now, to the 
foot of the class, and remember to remain 
after school.’ 

“J had triumphed, Mattie; my object 
was gained. Alice was disgraced, and I 
stood proudly at the head of my. class. 
But do you think I was happy ? 

“When school was dismissed I pro- 
fessed to have lost something, and lingered 
in the hall. I heard the teacher say, ‘ Alice, 
come here;’? and then I caught the slow 
footsteps of the gentle child. 

“‘How could you tell that lie?’ 

«“¢Miss M., I did not tell a lie.’ 

“But even while denying it I could see, 
through the halfopen door, that in her 
grief at the accusation, and her shrinking 
from punishment, she stood trembling like 


a culprit. . 

“Hold out your hand,’ 

“There I stood as if spell-bound. Stroke 
after stroke of that cruel ferule fell upon 
the small white hand of the dear, innocent 
child. You may well hide your eyes from 
me, Mattie. © I suffered tortures. O, why 
did I not speak? Every stroke went to 
my heart; yet I would not confess my sin, 
and so, at last, I stole softly from the door. 

“As I lingered on the road Alice came 
slowly along. Her books were in one hand, 
while with the other she kept wiping away 


the tears which yet would not stop flowing. 
Her sobs, seeming to come from a broken 
heart, sank deep into my own. As she 
walked weepingly on, her foot stumbling, 
she fell, and her books were scattered on 
the ground, I picked them up and handed 
them to her. Turning toward me her soft 
blue eye, swimming in tears, she said 
sweetly, and without a shade of resentment 
in her tone, ‘I thank you, Ruth.’ It sent 
sharp pangs through my guilty soul, but I 
hardened myself, and would not speak. So 
we went on silently together, 

“*«What’s the use? said I to myself on 
reaching home. ‘Nobody knows it, and 
why should I be so miserable ?? 

“T resolved to throw off the hated bur- 
den, and going into the parlor J talked and 
laughed with a forced gayety, But the load 
on my wretched heart grew heavier and 
heavier. I needed no one, Mattie, to tell 
me the wages of sin. The eye of God 
seemed consuming me. The worse I felt, 
however, the more reckless I became, and 
more than once I was checked for my 
boisterous mirth while tears were strug- 
gling to escape. 

“At length I went to my room, I dared 
not pray, so, hurrying to bed, I resolutely 
shut my eyes; but sleep fled from me. The 
ticking of the old clock in the hall seemed 
every moment to grow louder, as if re- 
proaching me; and whenever it slowly 
tolled the hour of night, it smote upon my 
ear like a death-knell. I turned and turned 
on my pillow, but it was filled with thorns. 
Those sweet blue eyes, swimming in tears, 
were ever before me; the repeated strokes 
of the hard ferule kept sounding in my ears. 

« At length, unable to endure it longer, I 
left my bed and sat down by the window. 
The noble elms stood silently in the moon- 
light, the penciled shadow of their spreading 
branches lying tremulously on the ground. 
The white fence, the graveled walks, the 
perfect quietness in which every thing 
without was wrapped, seemed to mock my | 
restlessness, while the solemn midnight sky 
filled me with an awe I had never known 
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before. 


to wrestle with. 

“Turning from the window my eyes fell 
on the snowy coverlet of my little bed, a 
birthday gift from my aged mother. All 
her patient kindness rushed upon my mind. 
I listened once more to her faltering voice 


as she fervently besought the Heavenly | 


Father to bless her first-born. 
her a truthful, holy child? 

“T tried to banish from my thoughts this 
last petition of my dying mother ; but the 
more resolute was my purpose the more 
distinctly did those pleading tones fall upon 
my heart, till, bowing upon the window, I 
wept convulsively. 

“But tears could bring me no relief. My 
agony became every moment more intense, 
till at length I rushed almost in terror to 
my father’s bedside. ‘Father! father! I 
could say no more. Tenderly putting his 
arms around me he laid my throbbing head 
upon his bosom, and there he gently soothed 
me till I could so far control the torrent as 
to explain its cause. Then how fervently 
did he plead with Heaven that his sinning 
child might be forgiven ! 

“«Dear father, will you go with me 
to-night to see poor Alice ?” 

“¢To-morrow morning, my child.” 

“Delay was torture; but, trying to sup- 
press my disappointment, I received my 
father’s kiss and went back to my room. 
Yet slumber still fled from my weary eye- 
lids. My longing to beg Alice’s forgive- 
ness grew into frenzy, and after watching 
for the morning for what seemed to me 
many hours, my anguish became so intoler- 
able that I once more went to my father, 
and, with tears streaming down my cheeks, 
I kneeled by his bed, beseeching him to go 
with me that very minute, ‘for,’ said I in 
a whisper, ‘she may die before she has for- 
given me.’ 

“ Laying his hand on my burning cheek, 
after a moment’s thought, he replied, ‘I will 
go with you, my child? 

«“ Presently we were on our way. 


*O, make 


As we 


Ah, Mattie, a guilty conscience | 
ail 
and an angry God are too hard for a child 


approached Mrs. Read’s cottage we per- 
ceived lights hurrying from one room to 
another. Shuddering with an indefinable 
dread, I drew closer to my father. He 
softly opened the gate, and silently we 
passed through it. The doctor, who was 
just leaving the door, seemed greatly sur- 
prised to meet us there at that hour. 

“Words can not describe my anguish 
when, in answer to my father’s inquiries, he 
told us that Alice was sick with a brain 
fever. 

“Her mother tells me,’ he continued, 
‘that she has not been well for some days, 
but that she was unwilling to remain from 
school. She came home yesterday after- 


| noon, it seems, very unlike herself. She 


took no supper, but sat at the table mute, 
as if stupefied with grief. Her mother 
attempted in every way to draw from her 
the cause of her sorrow, but in vain. She 
went to bed with the same _heart-broken 
appearance, and in less than an hour I was 
summoned. In her delirium she has been 
calling on you, dear Ruth, mournfully en- 
treating you to save her,’ 

“Mattie, may you never know how his 
words pierced my heart! My earnest plead- 
ings to see Alice just one minute prevailed. 
Kindly taking my unworthy hand—the mur- 
derer’s hand—her mother led me to the 
sick chamber. 

“As I looked on the dear sufferer all 
hope deserted me; the shadows of death 
were already on her forehead and in her 
blue eyes. Kneeling beside her, in whis- 
pered words I entreated, @, so earnestly, 
for forgiveness. She did not hear me. In 
her delirious gaze there was no recognition. 
No, my dear child, I was never to be com- 
forted by her assurance of pardon. 

“ When I next saw Alice she was asleep. 
The bright flush had faded from her cheek, 
over whose marble paleness fell her long, 
dark eyelashes. Delirium had ceased; her 
aching heart was still. That little white 
hand which had been held out tremblingly 
to receive the blows of the harsh ferule 
now lay meekly folded within the other. 
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Never again would tears flow from those 
sweet eyes, nor that bosom heave with sor- 
row. That sleep was the sleep of death. 
My grief was wilder if not deeper than that 
of the bereaved mother. Alas! it was I 
who had robbed her of her treasure. 
forgave me, but I could not forgive myself. 

“What a long, long Winter followed! 
My sufferings threw me into a fever, and in 
my delirium I continually called upon Alice. 
But God listened to the prayers of my dear 
father and raised me from this sickness; 


and when the light footsteps of Spring were | 
| tie; for in that dim hour, from the depths 


seen upon the grcen earth, and early flow- 
ers were springing up around the grave of 
Alice, for the first time I was allowed to 
visit it. My head swam as I read, lettered 
so carefully, on the white tablet— 


ALICE READ, 
Who fell asleep September 3a, 
AGED TEN Years. 


“Beside that fresh turf I kneeled down 
and offered, as I trust, the prayer of faith. 
I believe I was there forgiven and strength- 
ened, too, Mattie,” and aunt Ruth laid her 


She | 


hand tenderly upon that young head bowed 
down upon her lap. 

Poor Mattie’s tears had long been flow- 
ing, and now her grief seemed uncontrolla- 
ble. Nor did her aunt attempt consolation, 
for she hoped there was healing in that 
sorrow. 

* Pray for me,” whispered Mattie, as, at 
length, looking up through her tears, she 
flung her arms about her aunt. And aunt 
Ruth, from a full heart, poured out her 
petitions in behalf of the weeping child. 

That scene was never forgotten by Mat- 


of her repentant tears, a light dawned upon 
her brighter than the morning. And, al- 
though it had cost aunt Ruth not a little to 
call up this dark shadow from the past, yet 
she felt repaid a thousand-fold for her sac- 
rifice. For that sweet young face, lovely 
as a May morning, but whose beauty had 
often been marred by the stain of deceit 
and falsehood, grew radiant in the light of 
that truthful purpose which was then born 
in her soul, and which ever after was a 
governing principle of her life, 
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NE day as Emily, Jane, and I 
were rambling in the woods we 
heard the sound of a wood-cut- 
ter’s ax, and upon coming to the 
spot from which the sound pro- 
ceeded, we found that an oak-tree was 
beginning to shake and tremble, and would 
probably soon come with a crash to the 
earth. As the girls were interested in 
watching, we took our station at a safe dis- 
tance, and while they looked on I found a 
pleasant, shady seat on an old tree stump, 
and, drawing from my pocket a little book, 
I was soon absorbed in its pages. 

Presently the tree fell, and the girls ven- 
tured up. Many of the children who read 
this haye noticed the circles, one within 


another, which mark a tree that has been 
cut through ; but it was the first time these 
little girls had noticed them, and when I 
came up to them I found them busy in a 
discussion as to whether they were to be 
found in other trees or only in the oak. 
The wood-cutter was too busy lopping off 
the branches to notice their remarks or to 
give them any information, so they turned 
to me with their questions. 

I told them that there were two kinds 
of material in the stems of all plants—the 
wood and the cellular tissue. The cellular 
tissue is the softer, fleshy, woody parts— 
the part of the stem we often call pith— 
while the wood is harder and more fibrous. 
With my pocket-knife I cut across the 
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stem of some large weeds growing near 
and asked Emily to examine the section I 


had made by means of a little pocket mag- | 


nifying-glass, which the girls usually carried 
when we walked in the woods. 

“What do you see?” I asked. 

“Why, I see in the center some pith; 
what do you call it, aunt Sue?” 

“Cellular tissue.” 

“Well, I see in the center some cellular 
tissue, then I see a ring of wood, then out- 
side is the bark.” 

Jane looked at the section, and then I 
cut a branch from a young tree that was 
growing near and asked her to examine it 
and see what she could tell me of it. 

“Why, aunt Sue, there is the cellular 
tissue in the center, two—no, three rings 
of wood around it, and then the bark.” 

“That branch, then,” said I, “is three 
years old, and you will find that there is a 
new ring added for each year, so that if 
you wish to know the age of this tree that 
is lying at our feet, you have but to count 
the number of rings of woody fiber in its 
trunk.” 

The girls were soon busy in counting, 
but the operation was not very accurate, 
for they differed in the estimation of the 
tree’s age by several years; so they went 
over it again, and this time their numbers 
corresponded. i : 

“So, aunt Sue,” said Jane, “it is possi- 
ble to tell the age of any tree if we could 
but cut it down and count its rings.” 

“No,” said I, “don’t jump so rapidly to 
your conclusions. You could count the 
age of an oak or a pine and of many other 
trees by that method; but all trees are not 
built by the great Maker upon just the 
same plan. We call this class of trees 
outside growers, because they increase in 
size every year by a new ring formed be- 
tween the wood and the bark, and therefore 
the newest ring is the outside one. Please 
to remember that ex means of, and that 
exogen is the name of one of these oztside 
growers, and so we call this kind of plants 
exogenous.” 


“Then,” said Emily, “there are other 
plans by which other trees grow.” 

“There is one other plan,” I answered; 
“but this plan is found mostly in trees of a 
warmer climate than ours. But you can 
sec it, in smaller plants than trees, all about 
us. Go down that path to the fence you 
can just see between the trees and bushes; 
climb that and bring me a corn-stalk from 
the field.” 

The girls were soon back with the stalk 
in hand, and I asked Emily to cut through 
it that we might examine a cross section. 
We failed to accomplish it with our pocket- 
knives, and were obliged to borrow a 
stouter one from old Adam, the wood-cut- 
ter. When the cross section was fully ex- 
posed to view I asked Jane to describe it. 

“Are there not cellular tissue, wood, 
and bark in this stem also?” asked Jane. 

Ves.” 

“Then the only difference consists in the 
manner in which it is arranged. Here the 
cellular tissue is not in the center, and the 
wood surrounding it in rings, but all inside 
the bark, the cellular tissue and wood, seem 
mixed up together.” 

“Yes,” I said, “the wood is in separate 
threads or bundles of fibers running length- 
wise, and scattered among the cellular 
tissue throughout the whole thickness of 
the stem. The cut ends of the wood ap- 
pear in the cross section like so many dots. 
You may examine many plants and you 
will find among their stems these two 
methods of growth. The stems, like the 
corn-stalk, are called endogens, or inside 
growers, because they increase in size by 
the formation of new threads intermixed 
with the old, and you can, therefore, find 
no rings to indicate the numbers of years 
during which they have been growing.” 

Emily drew her tablet and pencil from 
her pocket, and sitting down on the stump 
left by the tree whose downfall we had 
just witnessed, took notes of our conver- 
sation as follows : 

“There are two great classes of stems— 
the endogenous stems, which belong to 
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plants known as evdogens, and the exogen- 
ous stems, which belong to plants known 
as exogens. These two words mean /zside 
growers and outside growers. The exogens 
grow from the outside, adding a new ring 
or layer of wood every year between the 
old wood and the bark, and burying the 
older wood deeper and deeper into the 
trunk. These are the stems, whose age 
we can estimate by counting the rings of 
woody fiber. The inside growers, endo- 
gens, increase by forming new bundles of 
woody fiber among the older, and their in- 
crease in size is caused by a general en- 
largement of the whole.” 

I was pleased to see that Emily was able 
to make so clear a statement of our talk. 
I had encouraged her to carry her tablet 
and make use of it in this way, because I 
found that when she had made a written 
statement such as the above her mind was 
no longer in that “sloppy state” spoken of 
so frequently by school-girls when they say 
they “know, but can’t explain.” 

“Now,” said Jane, as we started home, 
“we have learned that there are two prin- 
cipal kinds of plants in regard to seeds; 
one kind of seeds have two cotyledons or 
seed-leaves, and another kind of plants 
have only one cotyledon.” 

“Yes,” said Emily, “and these are called 
monocotyledons and dicotyledons.” 

Emily, you will perceive, enjoyed the long 
names. 

“Then we have learned that there are 
two kinds of plants in regard to leaves,” 
continued Jane; “there are the netted- 
veined leaved plants and the parallel-veined 
leaved plants.” 

“Yes,” said Emily, “and we have learned 
that the netted-veined leaves generally be- 
long to the dicotyledonous plants, and the 
parallel-veined leaves to the monocotyle- 
donous plants.” : 

“And now we have learned that there 
are two kinds of plants in regard to stem,” 
said Jane, continuing her summing up; 
“there are the endogenous stems and the 
exogenous stems.” 


“Aunt Sue, do one kind of stems belong 
to the netted-veined leaves and another 
kind to the parallel-veined ?” said Emily. 

“] think that, with a little observation, 
you can find that out for yourselves,” I 
answered ; “and, as we are now at home, 
you may run in the garden and look for an 
answer to your question while I make ar- 
rangements about supper.” 

Our table was set in the back porch, our 
favorite Summer resort. The girls had 
gathered the strawberries for tea before the 
sun grew hot upon the strawberry patch in 
the morning, and, covering the tin which 
contained them with fresh green leaves, had 
placed in a cool recess down cellar, and 
Aunt Chloe had removed the green calyxes 
or caps while we were in the woods, and 
now, heaped up high in the large white 
bowl, and profusely sprinkled with white 
sugar, they looked tempting enough to make 
any girls forget botany lessons, even if they 
had not been assisted by the rich yellow 
cream which stood in the glass cream- 
pitcher, waiting to be poured over their 
luscious sides. 

This was a memorable supper, too, be- 
cause the tea-biscuits, which were of Emily’s 
and Jane’s own making, stood upon the 
table. I had been busy writing in the 
morning, and Aunt Chloe, after some good- 
natured grumbling about the “bother of 
children,” had yielded to their urgent en- 
treaties to let them make the biscuit. The 
making and baking had been a success, for 
Aunt Chloe had superintended the whole 
operation, so that between discussing the 
merits of the biscuits and eating the straw- 
berries, it was no wonder if the talk about 
the botany lesson that had been learned in 
the garden was postponed till after tea. 

After the table had been removed, and 
the girls had brought out my low rocking- 
chair, and drawn their favorite ottomans to 
my feet, they produced their little writing- 
tablets, and read to me the notes they had 
been making. Jane had examined sec- 
tions of the rose stem, the tulip, the as- 
paragus, the bean, ‘and the potato, and 
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she had written the results down in col- 
umns thus: 


Names of Plants. Kind of Stem. Kind of Leaf. 
Rose, oa is. 3. Exogen, . Netted-veined. 
Tulip, , « Endogen, Parallel-veined. 
Asparagus, . Endogen, Parallel-veined. 
Bean, . . . . - Exogen, Jetted-veined. 
Potato, Exogen, Netted-veined. 


Remarks: All the plants given above I have examined 
this afternoon, and as I find that the netted-veined leaves 
belong to the exogenous stems, and the parallel-veined to 
the endogenous stems, I conclude that probably this is the 
universal plan. 

Emily had taken the hint from Jane and 
arranged her notes in the same methodical 
manner, and she now handed me her tablet, 
upon which I read as follows: 


Plants. Stems, Leaves. 
Corn,. . . . . « Endogen, » Parallel-veined. 
Grass, Endogen, Paralle 
Geranium, E. Netted: 

Peach, . Netted-vei 
Apple, . Netted-veined. 


Remarks: I find the same correspondence between the 
leaves and stem that Emily found in her plants; so I 
think she must be right, that the exogens have netted- 
veined leaves and the endogens have parallel-veined 
Jeaves; and as we have learned before that the netted- 
veined leaves are dicotyledons and the parallel-veined 
leaves are monocotyledons, we think there are two great 
divisions of plants, which are— 


ExoGens and EnpoGens. 
NeETTED-VEINED and = PARALLEL-VEINED. 
DicoryLeponous and MonocoryLEDonous. 


I was pleased with this summary, and 
told them that the entire family of plants 
was divided into two great divisions, of 
which we had not yet spoken, and that 
these two divisions were the flowering 
plants and the flowerless plants. 

“We have been studying no plants but 
the flowering ones, and you are right in 
supposing them to be divided into the exo- 
gens and endogens.” : 

“ O, yes, aunt Sue,” said Emily, “I had 
one flowerless plant on my list—the grass, 
you know.” = 

I. sat near enough to the edge of the 
porch to reach the grass without moving, 


and handed her the green blossom which 


she had failed to see was a flower. She _ 


seemed surprised that this was to be called 
a flower, and yet not ready to give up her 
point, for she quickly added, “But the 
corn; you know, aunt Sue, that never 
blossoms.” 

“Have you forgotten,” I said, “the tas- 
sels you admired so last Summer, and the 
beautiful long silks? There are two kinds 
of blossoms to the corn; but you will un- 
derstand it better when you come to learn 
the plan of the flower. And, in order that 
you may learn the plan of the blossom, I 
will give you a lesson from the book this 
time instead of the garden, though I hope 
you will go to the garden for your illustra- 
tions. Here is ‘Gray’s Botany for Begin- 
ners.’ On page 7 you will find a paragraph 
beginning ‘the flower.’ By careful study 
of this and the following page, you will 
learn all the parts of a flower. You take 
this book, Emily. Here, Jane, is ‘Wood's 
Object-Lessons on Botany.’ On page 41 
you will find the same information. Take 
these books into the garden to-morrow, 
and, instead of our regular morning read- 
ing, learn the names of the parts of the 
flower. I shall be obliged to take a ride 
which will take me away from home in the 
morning, and in the afternoon we will talk 
about the flowers, and try to ascertain 
whether there is any peculiarity in the 
blossom by which we can be enabled, with- 
out any other clew, to decide a flower to 
belong to the exogens or the endogens.” 

Nove TO THE READER.—I do not expect 
those of you who are trying to follow me in 
these lessons to be instructed or interested 
unless you verify the statements I have 
made, by referring to the field, the woods, 
and the garden fof illustrations of my text. 
Hoping that you will not fail to do so, I 
leave you for another month. 
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Farr and quiet May, 
Underneath a little mound 
In your church-yard rests the clay 
That imprisoned thy bright spirit 
But a day, little May ; 
We half dream, in lingering nigh it, 
There that spirit sleeps in quiet. 


Not so, fairest May, 
Stirs the green. leaf soft above 
High in clearest light of day ; 
Bloom the flowers with yearning faces 
To the day, quiet May; 
All the life around us moveth 
Upward to the light it loveth. 


Not to darkness, May, 
Sank thy flower-like soul so soon ; 
But escaped, fled far away, 
‘As the lark flies toward the morning, 
Toward its gates of rose and gray, 
Till before the sun’s gold splendor 
Pauses she her praise to render. 


Thus thy spirit, May, 
Dream we, soars thro’ light aloft, 
O’er the calm and vasty way, 
Thro’ the fields of fairest‘ether, 
To God’s day, purest May ; 
Folds its bright wings ’neath the portal 
In the bliss of realms immortal. 


Not here, quiet May, 
Is the Spring that locked our love 
To thy little being; nay, 
Slow the rounded limbs will molder 
Noiselessly to dust away ; 
And in time that dust may nourish 
Some fair plant and make it flourish. 


Off, little May, 

In the twilight’s purple gloom, 

When the wan clouds lazily 

Build their walls *tween us and heaven, 
Far away, quiet May, 

Silver shapes go flitting by us, 

As "t were soft white angels nigh us. 


Thou couldst tell, sweet May, 
If our ears could hear thy speech, 
Whether little troops are nigh 
To the mothers that have wept them; 
Whether they, sweetest May, 
Flit adown from their bright haven 
In still, silver paleness laven. 


Ah, so wise, sweet May, 
Knowing now far more than we 
With our years of earthly stay ; 
Knowing of the after beauty 

Of life’s day, happy May! - 
Knowing all, while yet we wander 
Of-the grace and glory yonder. 


THE COUNTRY CHILD IN THE CITY. 


Are there no brooks nor trees, mother, 
Within this great big place? 

No birds, no flowers, no little rills, 
No butterflies to chase? 


Is this the city, mother, 
With the houses up so high? 
I thought it was a pretty place— 
But what a cloudy sky? 
I'd rather walk upon the ground 
Than on this stone and brick ; - 
O, how the folks are hurrying, 
I guess somebody’s sick! 


O, let’s go home again, mother, 
°T is there so nice and still, 

Where we can roam the clover-fields, 
Or hasten up the hill; 

Where the flowers are sweetly blooming, 
And the waters gently flow— 

To our own dear home, O mother, 
Let us quickly, quickly go! 


How nice the ladies dress, mother, 
And O, how proud they look! 

Let’s go and find some pretty flowers, 
Or walk beside the brook. 
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perhaps, have heard of M. Krilof, 
the great Russian fabulist. In- 
deed, his name is now only begin- 
ning to rise into fame. Like a 
great many other wise and great men, he 
had to finish his work and his life before 
his fellow-men began to appreciate him. 
He was born a hundred years ago, and his 
countrymen are only now waking up to dis- 
cover that a genius has been among them 
and has passed away. A year ago the 
centenary of his birthday was celebrated 
throughout Russia with great enthusiasm, 
and his works, which had already gained 
general approbation, received a fresh im- 
petus which will probably send them abroad 
through the world. Most of his writings 
are in the form of fables, and they exhibit 
keen insight into human nature and great 
power in exposing human weakness and 
follies. We select a few, the points and 
lessons of which will be easily mfiderstood 
by our young readers. 

The following illustrates the common 
saying that “people see only what they 
have eyes to see:” “A pig once made its 
way into the courtyard of a Jordly mansion, 
sauntered at its will around the stables and 
the kitchen, wallowed in filth, crammed 
itself full of pigwash, and then returned 
home front its visit a pig of the most pig- 
gish order. 

“Well, Kavron, what have you seen?’ 
asked its owner. ‘They do say that rich 
people’s houses are full of pearls and dia- 
monds, and that every thing there is the 
finest possible.’ 

««What nonsense, to be sure!’ grunted 
the pig; ‘I saw no splendor at all, nothing 
but dirt and offal; and yet I did n’t spare 
my snout, but rummaged the whole of the 
backyard.’” 

This one takes off that kind of people 
who can only see little things, whose views 
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are narrow and contracted, and who can 
not take large and generous views of things 
around them: 

“*Good-day, dear friend, whence do you 
come ?” 

“*From the museum, where I have spent 
three hours. I saw every thing they have 
there and examined it carefully. I can not 
give you the least idea of how much I saw 
there to admire. Upon my word, it is a 
palace of wonders. How rich is nature in 
invention! What birds and beasts have I 
seen there! What butterflies, beetles, cock- 
roaches, flies! Some like emeralds, others 
like coral. What tiny cochineal insects! 
Some of them, I assure you, are smaller 
than the smallest pin’s head! 

“ «But, of course, you saw the elephant. 
What did you think of it? Ill be bound. 
you felt as if you were looking at a mount- 
ain.’ 

“¢ Are you opie sure it’s there?’ 

ee Quite sure.’ 

«¢Well, brother, you must n’t be too hard 
upon me, but to tell the truth I Gea t re 
mark the elephant.’ ” 

In “The Steel Blade” is typiffed the un- 
merited degradation which sometimes be- 
falls those who are worthy of etter things, 
when their fate subjects them to the con- 
trol of stupidity. “The keen blade of a 
saber happened to be flung’ aside in a cor- 
ner, together with a heap ¢ of iron odds and 
ends. A peasant bought the lot for a trifle, 
and immediately set to work to turn the 
blade to account. Having fitted a handle 
to it, he used it for stripping lime-trees of 
the bark, of which he made his shoes; for 
splintering the fir-chips, which he used 
instead of candles; for lopping off the 
small branches to ie employed in mending 
his hedges, and for shaping the pales with 
which he staked off his garden. Before 
the year was out the blade was all notched 
and rusted, and the village children used it 


: 
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as a hobby-horse to ride upon. One day 
a hedgehog asks it if it is not ashamed 
of its present degraded state. 

“Not at all,’ replies the sword. ‘In 
the hands of a warrior I should have 
been a terror to the foe. Here there is 
no scope for my special faculties, so I 
am turned in this house to base uses. 
But was I allowed to choose my own 
employment? No; and therefore it is 
not I who have reason to be ashamed, 
but he who was unable to perceive for 
what ends I was adapted.’ ” 

The “Razors” illustrates the folly of 
those who are afraid of any improve- 
ment or progress, and who would rather 
suffer inconvenience and even pain than 
accept new and better things for fear of evil 
consequences. “I spent a night once in 
the same room with a friend whom I hap- 
pened to meet. As soon as I opened my 
eyes in the morning, what do I behold? 
My friend evidently in trouble. The night 
before we had both gone to bed merry and 
free from care, but now my friend is alto- 
gether changed; he sighs, he groans, he 
mutters words of complaining. 

«¢What is the matter, my friend?’ I cry; 


‘are you ill? 
“<0, no, but I’m shaving,’ he replies. 
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it; but I never use sharp ones for fear of 
cutting myself.” 

In the fable of the “ Two Dogs,” allusion 
is made to the strange injustice and in- 
equality between the rewards given to dif- 
| ferent kinds of service. “The faithful and 
hard-working watch-dog Barbos one day 
sees his old playmate, the pampered lap- 
dog Joujou, reclining on a soft cushion by a . 
window. All but weeping from emotion, 
he accosts his former companion, ‘How do 
you fare, Joujou, now that the master has 
taken you into his lordly mansion? You 


“What! is that all? I exclaim; and 
thereupon I get up and take a good 
look at him. The strange fellow is 
gazing at himself through tears in the 
mirror, knitting his brows as painfully 
all the while as if he were being flayed 
alive. When I had at last discovered 
the cause of his agony, ‘It’s no won- 
der,’ says 1, ‘and it is entirely your own 
fault that you suffer so much, Just look 
at these things of yours. They are 
more like carving-knives than razors. 
Shaving with them is impossible; all 
you can do is painfully to scrape your- 
self with them.’ 

“<T must allow, brother,’ -he replies, 
‘that the razors are excessively blunt; 


of course, I know that well enough; 
I’m not so stupid as to be unaware of 
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| 
remember, no doubt, how often we were 


nearly starved to death. 
to do now?’ 

“<It would be wrong in me to grumble 
at my lot,’ replies Joujou; ‘my master is 
all that I could possibly wish. I live in 
comfort and luxury. I take my meals off 
silver. and when I am fatigued I have a soft 
carpet and a sofa to sleep upon. But you 
tell me how you are getting on.’ 

“As for me,’ says Barbos, with droop- 
ing head and hanging tail, ‘my life is just 
what it used to be. I suffer from cold and 
hunger, and while I keep guard over my 
master’s house I get drenched with 


What have you 


seldom seen ; picked fruit, each one perfec- 
tion itself. There is just one thing, how- 
ever, which is a pity—the squirrel has long 
ago lost all his teeth.” 

“The Quartet” illustrates the folly of 
conceit and incapacity. ‘An ass, a goat,a 
monkey, and a bear determine to perform a 
quartet; so they provide themselves with 
| music-books and instruments, and prepare 
to enchant the ears of their audience. 
They strike up boldly and produce plenty 
of sound, but unfortunately it is any thing 
but harmonious. 

«Stop, brothers, stop,’ cries 


. 


the mon- 


rain, and have to sleep where I can 
behind some sheltering wall, and if I 
happen to bark at the wrong time I get 
a thrashing. But tell me, Joujou, how 
can you be so lucky, you who are so 
small and weak, while I work myself 
to death without getting any reward? 
What is it you do?’ 

«“¢What is it I do? replies Joujou ; 
‘a pretty question to ask! Why, I 
walk about on my hind legs,’” 

That faithful service, when it is recog- 
nized, is not unfrequently rewarded too 
late, is the moral of the last fable of 
this group. “A certain squirrel served 
a lion so well that it was promised a 
whole cart-load of nuts as a reward. 
Time passes by, but the nuts come not, 
and the squirrel is often so hungry that 
he finds it hard to grin as he should when 
in the presence of his royal master. Some- 
times when he passes near a forest he sees 
his ‘former companions glancing through 
the underwood, hears them cracking nuts 
at their own sweet will. Often he is on the 
point of rejoining them, but just as he is 
moving toward the.trees’ he is always called 
back on urgent. business. At length the 
squirrel grows old, and the lion finds him 
tiresome. The time has come for him to 
withdraw from active business. So the 
squirrel is put on the retired list, and the 
‘cart-load of nuts is given him at last. 
Splendid nuts in truth, and such as are 


t 
THE QUARTET. 
key. ‘It is evident we must be placed dif 
ferently. Sit down, friend Mishka, with 
your. bass~ opposite the alto; I will come 
here opposite the second fiddle. Then we : 


shall produce a very different sort of music, 
We shall set the very hills and forests to 
dancing.’ 

“So they change places and recom- 
mence; but the noise is just as discordant 
as before. 

“¢Stop a little,’ exclaims the ass, ‘I haye 
found out the secret. We shall be sure to 
play in tune if we sit in a row’ 

“They follow his advice, and gravély 
form in line. But the quartet is as 
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unmusical as ever. On this they begin 
squabbling loudly as to the manner in 
which they ought to be seated. A nightin- 
gale, by chance, comes flying that way, so 
they entreat it to solve the problem for 
them. 

“¢Have the kindness,’ they say, ‘to spare 
us afew moments of your time in order 
that our quartet may come off properly. 
Music we have, instruments we have; all 
that is wanting to us is that you should 
direct us how to place ourselves.’ 

“But the nightingale replies, ‘To be a 
musician one must have a quicker intelli- 
gence and a finer ear than you possess. 
You, my friends, may place yourselves just 
as you like, but you will never become 
musicians.’ ” 

The following takes off those people who 
are always complaining about the miseries 
of the world, most of which, as far as they 
are themselves concerned, are caused by 
their own bad temper : 

“<¢Farewell, neighbor,’ said a wolf to a 
cuckoo. ‘All in vain have I hoped to find 
peace here. Men and dogs alike are de- 
testable here. Even an angel could n’t 
help getting into trouble with them.’ 

“¢Is my neighbor going on a long jour- 
ney?” asked the cuckoo; ‘and where 
does that pious people dwell with whom 
he hopes to live in harmony ?” 

“°T am going straight away to the 
happy forests of Arcadia. Ah, neigh- 
bor, what a land that is! Wars, they 
say, are unknown there; the men are 
as mild as lambs, and the rivers run 
with milk. In a word, the golden age 
still lingers there. The inhabitants 
treat each other in the kindliest man- 
ner, just as if they were a band of 
brothers, and it is even asserted that 
the dogs there do not bark, still less do 
they bite. Tell me, my little pigeon, 
is it nof delightful to find one’s self, even 
ina dream, in such aland? Farewell! 
Harbor no unkind memories of me. 


dulgence ; not, as here, compelled to be 
glancing askew all day, and not to have” 
a corner at night in which to geta moment's 
quiet sleep.’ 

“*T wish you a pleasant journey, my dear’ 
neighbor,’ says the cuckoo. ‘But do you 
mean to leave your teeth behind you, and 
your general character, or do you take 
| them with you?’ ; 

“*Leave thenr behind? 
sense!’ exclaimed the wolf. 

“Well, then, in that case, believe me, 
you won’t save your skin there more than 
here,’ said the cuckoo.” 

Here is a neat illustration of the saying, 
“Save me from my friends :” “A lion was 
chasing a chamois along a valley. He had 
all but caught it, and with longing eyes 
was anticipating a certain and a succulent 
repast. It seemed as if it were utterly im- 
possible for the victim to escape, for a deep 
ravine appeared to bar the way for both the 
hunter and the hunted. But the nimble 
chamois, gathering together all its strength, 
shot like an arrow from a bow across the 
chasm, and reached the rocky cliff on the 
other side. Our lion pulled up short. But 
at that moment a friend of his happened to 
be near at hand. That friend was the fox. 


What non-_ 


There I mean to lead a long life, in the 
midst of harmony, of plenty, and of in- 
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“*What!’ said he, ‘with your strength 
‘and agility is it possible that you will yield 
to a feeble chamois? You have only to 
will and you will be able to work wonders. 
Though the abyss be deep, yet if you are 
only in earnest I am certain you will clear 
it. Surely you can confide in my disinter- 
ested friendship. I would not expose your 
life to danger if I were not soavell aware 
of your strength and dexterity.’ 

“The lion’s blood waxed hot, and began 
to boil in his veins. He flung himself with 
all his might into space. But he could not 
clear the chasm; so down he tumbled 
headlong and was killed by the fall. Then 
what did his dear frienddo? He cautiously 
made his way down to the bottom of the 
ravine, and there, seeing that the lion 
wanted neither flattery nor obedience now, 
he kindly set to work to pay the last sad 
rites to his dead friend, and in a month 
picked his bones clean.” 

“And now we give one for the parents, 
which you may read to them and leave it 
to speak for itself: “A cuckoo sat on a 
bough bitterly complaining. 

“¢Why art thou so sad, dear friend? 

_ sympathizingly cooed the turtle-dove to her 
from a neighboring tree. ‘Is it because 
Spring has passed away from us and love 
with it? that the sun has sunk lower, and 
that we are nearer to the Winter ?’ 

“¢ How can I help grieving, unhappy one 
that I am? replies the cuckoo. ‘Thou 
shalt thyself be the judge. This Spring 
my love was a happy one, and after awhile 


I became a mother. But my offspring 
utterly refuse to recognize me. Could I 
ever have expected such a return from 
them? And how can I help being envious 
when I see how ducklings crowd around 
their mother, how chickens hasten to the 
hen when she calls to them. Just like an 
orphan I sit here, utterly alone, and know 
not what filial affection means.’ 

“*Poor thing! says the dove; ‘I pity 
you from my heart. I should die outright 
if my dovelets did not love me. But tell 
me, how did you bring up your little ones? 
When did you find time to build a nest? 
I never saw you doing any thing of the 
kind; you were always flying and flutter- 
ing about.’ 

“*Ves, indeed,’ says the cuckoo, ‘pretty 
nonsense it would have been if I had spent 
those fine days in sitting on a nest! What 
can possibly be a higher pitch of stupidity 
than that? I always laid my eggs in the 
nests of other birds.’ 

“*And yet you expect your little ones to 
care for you! says the turtle-dove, not 
without a feeling of indignation. 

“ Fathers and mothers, let this fable read 
you a lesson. I have not written it as an 
excuse for undutiful children, Irreverence 
on their part, and want of love toward their 
parents, must always be a sin. But if they 
have grown up apart from you, and yout 
have intrusted their education to hireling 
hands, have yOu not yourselves to blame 
if in old age you Obtain but little happiness 
| from them ?” 


ic o- —___ 


Pur out thy talents to their use, 
Lay nothing by to rust ; 

Give vulgar ignorance thy scorn, 
And innocence thy trust, 


Rise to thy proper place in life, 
Trample upon all sin, 
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But still thy gentle hand hold out 
To help the wanderer in. 


So live in faith and noble deed, 
Till earth returns to earth; 

So live that men shall mark the time 
Gave such a mortal birth, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HE death by fire was escaped, 
and the danger that now threat- 
ened them seemed small in com- 
parison. But there yawned be- 
neath them an abyss of more than 
five hundred feet, and the stone on which 
they sat was so narrow that without lean- 
ing over they could gaze down into the 
shuddering depth. It is no wonder that 
one of the boys was seized with a sudden 
dizziness. 

“Every thing swims before my eyes,” 
said Hans; “my head is heavy as lead, 
and something seems drawing me down, 
away down to the bottom of these frightful 
rocks.” 

With these words the poor boy tried to 
cling to the wall of rock for support; but 

~ his trembling fingers, the deathly paleness 
of his face, and the fixed stare of his eyes, 
which, by some irresistible power, seemed 
drawn to the yawning abyss, led his com- 
panions to fear the worst for him. 

“For God’s sake,” cried Fritz to Wolf, 
who sat nearest to his brother, “for God’s 
sake, hold our Hans fast, so that he may 
not fall and be dashed in pieces. And you, 
Hans, pluck up courage and shut your eyes, 
Quick, shut your eyes and lean back, so 
you can’t see what is before you.” 

This cry came too late,- for Hans had 
already lost consciousness, and was about 
falling over the edge of the rock when 
happily Wolf, at just the right moment, put 
his arms around him and held him fast, 
though himself trembling with terror. Hans 
was pushed firmly back against the wall, 
and all immediate danger was passed. But 
Fritz could not be content with this. 

“We must do something to prevent this 
happening again,” he said. “If we could 
only bind ourselves fast to the rock, then 
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if one of us became giddy he could n’t 
fall.?? : 

All saw the wisdom of this idea, but how 
should they get at the rope? Wolf, the 
last to let himself down, when loosing it 
from his waist had let it go, not dreaming 
of such a thing as ever wanting it again. 
Now, moved by the wind, it swayed back 
and forth over the abyss at some distance 
from the extreme edge of the rock on 
which they sat. Who could be skillful or 
venturesome enough to grasp it? The 
brothers looked into each other’s faces and 
shuddered with fear. The very idea of 
creeping out on this smooth, shelving stone, 
with no support, no projecting point to 
cling to, and seeking to grasp the swaying 
rope, drove the blood to their hearts, and 
spread over their faces the paleness of 
death. Even Fritz, who had up to this 
moment shown so much courage and pres- 
ence of mind, trembled and grew pale at 
the thought of this new danger. And still 
it must be dared. 

The boy had a violent struggle with him- 
self. He weighed carefully the danger of 
such a venture, and felt that even if he had 
the boldness to undertake it it might not 
succeed. Upon the other hand, he thought 
of the perilous condition of his compan- 
ions, knowing that he was the only one 
who had sufficient presence of mind to do 
any thing to rescue them. He wight suc 
ceed in the attempt, which would be sure - 
death to either of the brothers, 

He thought of the kindness of his adopted 
parents, how, though poor people, they had 
fed and clothed him, and treated him in all 
respects as their own child, never letting 
him hear a rough or unkind word from 
their lips. All their gentleness and good- 
ness, their loving deeds and words, passed 
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in review before the soul of this poor | 
He had a tender, grateful | 


‘orphan boy. 
heart, and his decision was soon formed. 
“1 will do it,” he said to himself. “I 
will do it, even if it costs me my life. God 
sees my heart. He knows that I make 
this great venture not out of vanity or fool- 


hardiness, but out of love and thankfulness. | 


May he protect me!” . 

After Fritz had made up his mind he at 
once set about his perilous undertaking. 
Summoning up all his strength of body and 
soul, he prayed that if he was about to lose 
his life God would forgive his sins and 
receive him into his heavenly kingdom. 

“We must have the rope, and nothing 
shall prevent me from doing my best to get 
it,’ he said, as his cousins tried to hold 
him back. 

He laid himself flat upon the rock and 
slowly and with great caution crept toward 
the projection before which the rope was 
swaying to and fro in the wind. While he 
remained upon the main body of the stone 
where his companions sat the danger was 
not great, but when he neared the projec- 
tion, which was scarce wider than his body, 
he shuddered at the thought that he must 
creep several feet forward before, with out- 
stretched arms, he could succeed in reach- 
ing the rope. 

When he reached this tongue of rock his 
heart for a moment stood still and his 
courage wavered as he looked down into 
the grim abyss into which he must certainly 
fall if he made the least false move. 

The rock was very smooth with a declin- 


ing surface, and as Fritz gazed down into 


the fearful depth beneath, so great was the 
distance that mighty trees seemed the 
merest shrubs. A raven flew croaking 
through the air far beneath him, but high 
above the forest. This made the boy com- 
prehend the vast distance below him, and 
for a moment his heart failed, as we have 
said. He resolved to go back, but just as 
he did so remembrances of the kindness 
of his foster parents and brothers again 
rushed upon his mind. 


«No, no, I must repay them,” he mur- 
mured, and then crept slowly forward. 

Every moment his situation became more 
dangerous as the tongue of rock grew nar- 
rower. Still, inch by inch, he shoved him- 
self forward, careful to glance neither to 
the right nor left, lest he might be over- 
come with giddiness. 

The feelings of the brothers, who knew 
that for their sakes Fritz was risking his 
life, may better be imagined than described. 
Fear and hope alternated in their souls, 
and their anguish was so great that each 
seemed to hear the beating of his own 
heart. 

Now Fritz neared the extreme edge of 
the tongue of rock. Before it the rope 
swung to and fro in a semicircle. He was 
near enough to seize it with his hand when- 
ever the wind should waft it toward him. 
But to do this he must exercise the great- 
est caution, for a single false move would 
make him lose his equilibrium and fall 
from the rock. Now the rope came neat 
and he grasped after it, but the same in- 
stant the wind bore it beyond his reach. 
Again and again the same thing happened, 
the wind seeming to deride the boy’s every 
effort. 

Fritz began to grow impatient. He crept 
a few inches forward, but suddenly the 
rock seemed to waver beneath him, the 
portion upon which his right arm rested 
broke away and fell crumbling down into 
the abyss. A cloud of dust arose, shutting 
Fritz out from view, and for a moment the 
brothers did not know but he had fallen 
into the abyss. They raised a cry of 
horror, soon to be followed by one of 
joy. Fritz still lay upon the edge of the 
rock, but his nerves were shaken, and his 
situation was More dangerous than ever. 
He cautiously crept back a few inches, 
closed his eyes, and sat for some minutes, 
trying to call back his former courage so 
as to begin anew his perilous undertaking. 
Then he crept forward as far as possible, 
and, being now nearer the rope than ever 
before, he at length succeeded in grasping 
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it. A cry of joy from the brothers cele- 
brated that happy event, and Fritz’s next 
effort must now be to regain his place by 
their side. 

But he soon found that to return was 
even more dangerous than it had been to 
go forward. In returning he must move 
backward and depend entir on the sense 
of feeling. The broken rock also greatly 
enhanced the danger. 

“Bind the rope around your body, dear 
Fritz,” cried Wolf, who, with ever-increas- 
ing anxiety, was watching his cousin’s 
movements. “Bind it around you,” he re- 
peated, “then if you fall it will hold you 
up, and you can easily swing yourself 
back.” 

Fritz saw the wisdom of this advice and 
hastened to follow it. He bound the rope 
under his arms and around his waist and 
fastened it securely. Then more confi- 
dently, but still very cautiously, he again 
began his backward journey. But near by 
where the rock had broken before another 
large piece, undermined by rain and storm, 
broke off and rolled crashing down into 
the abyss. For a moment Fritz clung to 
the main rock with all his strength. At 
length his strength gave way, and he fell 
headforemost, and, like the tumbling rock, 
vanished from the eyes of his companions. 
One long, loud cry of agony rose from their 
trembling lips ; then they were still, and no 
sound was to be heard save the rushing of 
the winds and the roaring and crackling of 
the distant flames. - 

Fritz now swung between the heavens 
and the earth, swaying to and fro over a 
bottomless abyss. His life literally hung 
by a thread. The boy trembled, and for 
some minutes his courage utterly forsook 
him. Yes, he trembled as he looked down 
into that fathomless depth and thought, 
“ What if the rope should break ?” 

But he closed his eyes and prayed; he 
prayed to God until his heart ceased its 
wild beating, and the blood that had seemed 
frozen with terror once more coursed freely 
Soiave his veins. Then, opening his eyes, 


he looked around for the best way to rescue 
himself from his present painful situation. 

Where the rock had brokén off a niche 
had been formed. If he could only reach 
this and swing himself within it he could 
very easily creep to the place where his 
cousins sat. He made many attempts, and 
at length succeeded as he came near the 
niche in grasping at a portion of the jutting 
rock. He held it fast, and then with his 
free hand grasped _after another and an- 
other, and at length he was upon the solid 
rock. Heaven helped him, and he reached 
the wished-for goal in safety. 

His hands and knees were torn and 
bleeding from contact with the sharp rock ; 
he was breathless, faint, and weary; still 
his heart arose in thankfulness to God who 
had rescued him from so great peril, and 
through his efforts might save the lives of 
his companions. As, creeping on all fours, 
he reached the place where the three boys 
sat huddled together, they welcomed him 
with beaming faces and silent pressures of 
the hand more eloquent than words. 

The greatest peril was over, and it was 
an easy matter to swing the rope under the 
arms of the four boys and bind them firmly 
to the rock. This done there was no dan- 
ger of their falling, and they united in a 
prayer of thankfulness to God who had 
not permitted them to perish. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE RESCUE 


We must now turn to the collier Wille- 
brand. Without any apprehension of the 
danger impending over his sons, he left 
them to pursue his work at some distance 
in the depths of the forest. He worked as. 


usual very diligently, the mighty blows of 


his ax awakening echoes far and near. 
When the sun, having mounted to the 
zenith, told that noon had come, he threw 
himself, hungry and weary, under a wide- 
spreading beech to wait for his dinner, 
which Fritz usually brought. A quarter 
of an hour passed and no Fritz came. 
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The old man could not account for this, | 
and, gazing around to see if the boy was 
not in sight, he for the first time remarked 
the dense cloud of smoke which enveloped 
the horizon and obscured the sun. An 
undefined apprehension of danger took 
possession of his soul, and his first thought 
was for his children. He sprang up, and 
with rapid strides climbed the mountain 
where he had left his boys. The nearer he 
came the denser grew the clouds of smoke, 
the more oppressive the sweltering heat, 
and he knew that a portion of the forest 
was on fire. 

Such an occurrence was not rare, as 
careless persons often kindled fires there 
without taking the necessary precautions. 
In a dry season like this the flames spread 
with frightful rapidity, defying all human 
efforts to keep them in check. 

As he thought of this, and that the place 
where he had left his sons might be already 
jn flames, he trembled and became deathly 
pale ; but he hastened on, and soon reached 
the summit of a hill opposite the scene of 
the conflagration. There at a glance he 
took in the fearful spectacle, and anguish 
for his children froze the blood in his veins. ° 
Almost bereft of his senses, the strong 
man staggered and would have fallen had 
he not leaned against a tree for support. 
For some moments he stood there, fainting, 
breathless, and in mind and body weaker 
than a child. At last, by a powerful effort, 
he roused himself and calmly and deliber- 
ately reviewed the whole situation of affairs. 
First of all he must ascertain if any por- 
tion of the mountain yet remained free 
from the flames, but after the most diligent 
search he found none. Like a broad girdle 
the flames enveloped the mountain, and 
with giant strides were hastening to its 
summit, where, with straining eyes, the 
father vainly sought for one trace of his 
boys. Thinking that they might have es- 
caped, a beam of hope now rose in his soul. 

«The boys are old enough and have 
‘sense enough,” he said to himself, “to get 


out of the way of danger. They must have 


seen the fire before it had made much prog- 
ress and have hastened home. But why 
did they not come first to me?” he asked 
himself, the former anxiety all coming back. 
“The place where I was at work lay directly 
in their way.” 

Then he concluded that they must have 
taken the nearest path to the village to 
seek for help. In any case, he thought his 
best course would be to hasten home, where 
he had a strong hope of finding the boys. 
He hastened down to the village, and when 
he arrived there, breathless from anxiety 
and excitement, he found to his surprise 
that no one knew any thing of the fire. 
Rushing into his cottage, he found his wile 
calmly busied about her usual domestic 
affairs, not dreaming that any thing unusual 
had happened. A 

“Wife, where are our boys?” he aske 
in a low, agonized voice, ¢ 

The wife, horrified at the wild, deathly 
appearance of her husband, forgot to an- 
swer his question, 

“Where are our children?” he cried 
frantically. “Where is Wolf? where are 
Christoph and Hans ?” 

“For heaven’s sake, husband, why do 
you ask? I do not know.» You took them 
into the woods with you this morning, 
What is the matter? Has any thing hap- 
pened ?” 

Willebrand covered his face with both 
hands and sank powerless upon a chair. 
Only in words broken by sobs could he tell 
to his sorrowing wife the calamity he had 
before feared, but which he now felt sure 
had come upon them.. 

« The children are burned,” he said, “It 
must be so. Fool, fool that I was to leave 
them! O, God, what will become of us?” 

Mother Willebrand, though no less fright- 
ened than her husband, did not give up all 
hope, and sought to awaken some hope in 
the heart of her husband. 

“Who knows,” she said, “where the 
boys may have run to? As you did not 
see them on the mountain-top they must 
have gone to some place of safety. They 
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would not be so foolish as to rush into the 
flames. And then Fritz had gone out into 
the woods to keep them company, and he 
is such a wise, thoughtful boy. No, no, 
our children are not dead, the 
dead. God would not send such a calam- 
ity upon us. Be comforted, dear husband. 
Before evening the boys will be here.” 
Father Willebrand sprang from his chair. 
“T will at least try to find them,” he said. 
“Tt is possible that in wandering around 


the approaching storm. Willebrand went 
home with a fixed determination to renew 


| the search at break of day, and thé neigh- 


can not be | 


the wood seeking for some safe place they | 


may have found one. I will call the neigh- 
bors to aid me in my search.” 

With these words he went forth, telling 
the neighbors of the peril of his children, 
and begging them to accompany him into 
t the forest. Not one refused assistance to 

the stricken father, and soon the forest 
2 swarmed with men and resounded with the 
loud cries of human voices, rising above 
even the roar of the flames and the crash 
of falling trees. Willebrand led the search, 
calling the names of his boys in piteous 


tears from many eyes. But no where did 
they find a trace of the lost ones ; no voice 
answered their call. 

The fire upon the mountain was burning 
low, and Willebrand made many efforts to 
ascend, but the wind blew the flickering 
flames in his face, and the smoke and heat 
drove him back. Night came, a dark night, 
obscured by black clouds, which portended 
astorm; but still the search for the lost 
boys had been unavailing, and with a heavy 
heart father Willebrand slowly bent his 
y steps homeward, accompanied by many 
sympathizing friends, all of whom had 
given up: the hope of finding the children 
, aliye. But Willebrand did not quite de- 
spair. He thought of the steep mountain 
wall and the shelving stone down to which 
jt was barely possible the boys might have 
climbed, and to this last faint hope he 
caught as the drowning man grasps after a 
straw. 

The night gathered blackness, and in the 
distance were heard the low mutterings of 


accents and words of love that brought | 
| in prayer to Him who has said, “ Call upon 


bors cheerfully promised their assistance. 
The fire upon the mountain had gone down 
because it had consumed every tree and 
shrub, and had nothing upon which to feed. 
Only a glowing bed of coals remained. 

Willebrand and his wife did not close 
their eyes that night. The mother had 
given up all hope, and the horrible death 
of her darlings was ever before her. She 
seemed to hear their despairing cries, to 
gaze upon their last agony, and she could 
do nothing but wring her hands and reply 
in low moans to her husband's faint at- 
tempts at consolation. When he spoke of 
his last hope, the steep, rocky mountain 
wall, she shook her head sadly. She well 
knew the place, and did not think it possi- 
ble that any human being could descend it 
alive. 

The husband, too, began to believe that 
he had clung to a false hope, and now the 
only solace of these sorrowing parents was 


me in trouble and I will answer thee.” 

The long, long night had passed, the 
dark clouds had dispersed, and the eastern 
sky was flushed with the welcome beams 
of returning day. Willebrand rose slowly 
from the place.where he and his wife had 
sat for hours with bowed heads and clasped 
hands, and in a silence broken only now 
and then by low, faint moans. He took his 
cap and staff and went forth to assure him- 
self of the fate of his lost children. Many 
of the neighbors accompanied him and 
tried to soothe his crushed heart by well- 
meant words of consolation. But the father 
only shook his head mournfully, and walked 
with rapid steps toward the scene of the 
conflagration. 

Smoke still rose from the smoldering 
ashes, but the last night’s rain had so far 
quenched the fire that they could ascend 
the mountain without danger. Wordless, 
almost breathless, Willebrand walked on 
before. It seemed to him that-his heart 
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would spring from his breast, and his old 
limbs trembled from suppressed emotion. 

Now’the mountain summit was reached ; 
now the anguished father neared the edge 
of the precipice. There he paused and 
raised a silent prayer to Heaven, begging 
its support if this last faint hope should fail 
him. Now, fearfully, almost despairingly, 
he looked down into that awful depth, and 
there sat the four boys closely huddled 
together, each leaning his head upon the 
other’s breast, and slept; they slept over 
that dread abyss, at the very edge of the 
grave yawning to receive them. 

A cry, one single cry of mingled ecstasy 
and horror, escaped from the father’s lips, 
and then he sank senseless to the earth. 
His good friends hastened to his assistance. 
They bathed his face with water and vine- 
gar, and with some difficulty brought him 
to consciousness. 

“Help, O, help my children!” were his 
first words, 

Then he rose, and, bending down over 
the edge of the precipice, gazed with a 
glance that can not be described upon the 
still sleeping boys. In that glance were 
blended love, gratitude, ecstasy, and still 
anxiety for the unconscious sleepers. 

At length, collecting his thoughts, he 
began to consider how the boys could be 
rescued from their perilous position. Ropes 
above all things were needed. He sent for 
them, begging the messengers to call on 
the way and tell the glad news to his wife, 
and then to return as quickly as possible. 

Sympathy lent wings to the footsteps of 
these true friends. At the foot of the 
mountain they found the mother, who could 
not remain in her solitary house. Sound- 
ing the glad tidings of her boys’ safety in 
her ears, they ran to the village for ropes, 
ladders, and hooks, 

Soon after their departure Willebrand 
had discovered the rope by which the boys 
were tied to the rock, and his heart had 
begun to beat quite lightly as he saw they 
were in no danger of falling. 

Still the boys, wearied with the exertions 


of the day before, slept on peacefully, as if 
in their beds at home. When a rope had 
been let down by means of hooks, and was 
swung securely around the whole sleeping 
group, and no more danger was to be 
feared, father Willebrand awoke them. 

“Ho, Wolf! Hans! Christoph! Fritz!” 
he cried, in his hearty, jovial voice; “wake 
up, wake up; that must be a hard bed of 
yours. Stir yourselves, I say.” 

The boys roused themselves, rubbed 
their sleepy eyes, and glanced up to where _ 
their father and the neighbors stood. 

“Sit still, sit still,” cried the father. 
“Wolf, you may first bind the rope around 
your waist and let us draw you up. Don't 
loosen the rope now around you until this 
is firmly secured. Be very cautious.” 

“Father,” said Wolf, “there is no dan- 
ger now to fear. But Fritz must go first; 
we owe our lives to him.” 

Then a generous contention arose among 
the boys as to who should be first to as- 
cend. At length Fritz very decidedly de- 
clared that he would not move from the 
rock until all the others had been drawn up. 

“You might get dizzy,” he said; “but 
there is no danger of me. I must be here 
to help bind the rope around you or you 
may fall. Make no excuses, Wolf, but mind 
your father.” 

So the strife was at an end, and with 
Fritz’s assistance the rope was bound 
securely around Wolf, and he performed 
the short aerial journey in safety. Then 
followed Christoph, then Hans, and, last of 
all, Fritz. And so, with God’s help, the 
boys were rescued. With joyful hearts 
they hastened down the mountain and were 
soon in their mother’s arms. Who could 
paint the rapture of that meeting! 

At the head of a sort of triumphal pro- 
cession the young heroes passed through 
the village, and many brought out food and 
drink to the half-famished children, who 
had tasted nothing for twenty-four hours. 
Then they must tell their story, and Wolf, 
as the eldest, and consequently the wisest 
of the boys, Was spokesman. He told the 
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whole truth, dwelling upon the courage and 
self-devotion of Fritz, and causing the boy 
to be loaded with thanks and caresses from 
the father and mother and admiring praises 
from all. Fritz was very much embar- 
rassed. 

“How could I have done otherwise?” he 
said. “Dearest parents, you must not 
praise me when I owe you so much more 
than I can ever hope to pay.” 

The father and mother again embraced 
the boys, and then went into their little 


“chamber to thank the Lord for his loving 


protection and fatherly guidance. But be- 
fore they left the room Willebrand said, 
“ Now, mother, can we not plainly see how 


| the Lord has rewarded our love and care 


for this fatherless child? What would have 
become of our children if we had not taken 
Fritz to our home and done all for him our 
weak strength would permit? What if I 
had accepted master Sharp’s offer? Let 
us thank God that he has inclined our 
hearts to good, and pray to him daily still 
to give us strength to do our duty and 
obey his commandments.” 


19 0t- —__—_ 


KILAUEA. 


Xen MONG the many wonderful 
(if works of God none exhibits so 
much of awful grandeur as an 
active volcano. This name for a 
burning mountain is derived from 
the heathen god Vulcan, which 
was originally spelled with an initial B, as 
appears from an ancient altar, on which 
were inscribed the words, “ BoicANoO SAc. 
ARA.” This spelling indicates the true 
derivation of the name, which is simply a 
corruption of Tubal-cain, who was “an in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and 
jron.” Gen. iv, 22. The ancient heathen, 
having made a god of this person, imagined 
on first seeing a burning mountain that 
Tubal-cain, or Vulcan, must have estab- 
lished his forge in the heart of it, and so, 
hot unnaturally, named it Volcano. 

The most essential part of a volcano is 
the crater, a hollow basin, generally of a 
circular form. It is often of large dimen- 
sions, and sometimes of vast depth. Some 
volcanoes consist of a crater alone, with 
scarcely any mountain at all; but in the 
majority of cases the crater is situated on 
the top of a mountain, which in some in- 
stances towers tO an enormous height. 
The part of the mountain which terminates 
in the principal crater is usually of a con- 


ical form, much like a glass-house chimney, 
and is, therefore, named the cone. It ‘is 
generally composed of loose ashes and 
cinders, with here and there masses of 
stone, which have been tossed into the air 
by the volcanic forces. In some mountains 
the cone rises out of a hollow at a consid- 
erable height from the base. A hollow of 
this kind is generally regarded as having 
been a former crater,.which had become 
extirict before the existing cone was raised. 
There are sometimes formed lower down 
the mountain inferior craters, smaller than 
that which occupies the summit of the 
cone. Within the crater itself there are 
frequently numerous little cones, from which 
vapors are continually issuing, with occa- 
sional volleys of ashes and stones. 

One of the largest and most perfect of 
the volcanic cones in the world is found in 
Hawaii, the largest of a group called the 
Sandwich Islands. Hawaii is well known 
in history as being the island where the 
celebrated navigator Captain Cook was 
killed. No one who visits it in the present 
day need be afraid of sharing the fate of 
poor Captain Cook, for the descendants of 
the savages who in his time inhabited the 
island have now, through the labors of 
Christian missionaries, become a very de- 
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cent sort of quiet, well-behaved Christian 
people. 
The volcano is called sometimes Kirauea, 


sometimes Kilauea, for the natives seem | dred to four hundred feet, the walls or rock ‘ 
not very particular about the pronuncia- | 


tion of their 7 and their 7, but where one 


uses / another as pertinaciously employs 7, | 


while a third set use a sound between the 
two, as you may have heard some people 
do at home. Situated on the lower slopes 
of a lofty mountain called Mouna-Roa, or 
Loa—for there is the same dubiety about 
the Zand the z here as in the former case— 
the crater of Kilauea, is a vast plain be- 


CRATER O 


dred feet in depth, and presenting a most 
gloomy and dismal aspect. The bottom is 
covered with molten lava, forming a great 
lake of fire, which is continually boiling 
violently, and whose fiery billows exhibit a 
wild, terrific appearance. The shape of 
the lake resembles the crescent moon; its 
length is estimated at about two miles, and 
its greatest breadth at about one mile. 
It has numerous conical islands scattered 
round the edge, or in the lake itself, each 
of them being a little subordinate crater. 


5 : 
tween fifteen and sixteen miles in circum- 
ference, and sunk below the level of its 
borders to a depth varying from two hun- 


inclosing it being for the most part pre- 
cipitous. The surface of the ground is 
very uneven, being strewed with huge stones 
and masses of volcanic rock, and it sounds 
hollow under the tramp of the foot when 
one passes across it. , 

Toward the center of the plain is a much 
deeper depression. Those who have ven- 
tured to approach it and look down, de- 
scribe it as an awful gulf, about eight hun- 


Some of them are continually sending out 
columns of gray vapor, while from a few 
others shoots up what resembles flame. It 
is, probably, only the bright glare of the 
lava they contain reflected upward. Several 
of these conical islands are always belch- 
ing forth from their mouths glowing streams 
of lava, which roll in fiery torrents down 
their black and rugged sides into the boil- 
ing lake below. They are said sometimes 
to throw up jets of lava to the height of 
upward of sixty feet. The foregoing wood- 
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cut can convey only an imperfect idea of 
this immense crater. 

The outer margin of the gulf all round 
is nearly perpendicular. ‘The height of the 
bounding cliffs is 
hundred feet above a_ black, horizontal 
ledge of hardened lava, which completely 
encircles it, and beyond which there is a 
gradual slope down into the burning lake. 
The surface of the molten lava is at pres- 
ent between three and four hundred feet 
below this horizontal ledge, but the lava is 
said sometimes to rise quite up to this 
level, and to force its way out by forming 
an opening in the side of the mountain, 
whence it flows down to the sea. An erup- 
tion of this kind took place in 1859. On 
one side of the margin of the lake there is 
a long, pale-yellow streak formed by a 
bank of sulphur. The faces of the rocks 
composing the outer walls of the crater 
have a pale, ashy-gray appearance, sup- 
‘posed to be due to the action of the sul- 
phurous vapors. The surface of the plane 
itself is much rent by fissures. It is said 
that the glare from the molten lava in the 
lake is so great as to form rainbows on the 


passing rain-clouds, 


The entire Island of Hawaii is of vol- 
canic prigin ; and besides this great crater 
it contains two other lofty mountains, whose 
summits are covered with snow, and whose 
height is estimated at fifteen or sixteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The one is named Mouna-Kaah or Keah, 
the other is Mouna-Loa—the same on 
whose lower flanks the crater of Kilauea is 
situated. Mouna-Kaah has long been in a 
state of repose. So also was Mouna-Loa 
up to 1840, when it burst forth with great 
fury, and it has continued, more or less, in 
a state of activity ever since. There has 
been a grand eruption very lately, said by 
the natives to have been the greatest of 
any on record. 

A new crater opened near the top, at a 
height of about ten thousand feet, and for 
three days a flood of lava poured down the 
north-eastern slope. 


timated at about four | 
and had a diameter of about a hundred 


After a pause of about ! 


thirty-six hours there was opened on the 
eastern slope, about half way down the 
mountain, another crater, whence there rose 
an immense jet of liquid lava, which at- 
tained a height of about a thousand feet, 


feet. This jet was sustained for twenty 
days and nights; but during that time its 
height varied from the extreme limit of a 
thousand down to about a hundred feet. 
The play of this fiery fountain was accom- 
panied by explosions so loud as to be heard 
at the distance of forty miles. Nothing 
could surpass the awful grandeur of this 
jet, which was at a white heat when it 
issued from its source, but, cooling as it 
ascended into the air, it became of a bright 
blood-red, which, as the liquid: fell, dbep- 
ened into crimson. 

In a few days there was raised around 
this crater a cone of about three hundred 
feet in height, composed of the looser 
materials thrown out along with the lava. 
This cone continued to glow with intense 
heat, throwing out occasional flashes. The 
base of this cone eventually acquired a cir- 
cumference of about a mile. But the fount- 
ain itself formed a river of glowing lava, 
which rushed and bounded with the: speed 
of a torrent down the sides of the mount- 
ain, filling up ravines and dashing over 
precipices until it reached the forests at 
the foot of the volcano. These burst into 
flames at the approach of the fiery torrent, 
sending up volumes of smoke and steam 
high into the air. The light from the burn-_ 
ing forests and the hapa together was so 
intense as to turn night into day, and was 
seen by mariners at a distance of nearly 
two hundred miles. J 

During the day the air throughout a vast 
extent was filled with a murky haze, through 
which the sun showed only a pallid glim- 
mer. Smoke, steam, ashes, and cinders 
were tossed into the air and whirled about 
by fierce winds, sometimes spreading out 
like a fan, but every moment changing both 
their form and color. The stream of lava 
from the fountain flowed to a distance of 
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about thirty-five miles. The scene was | the loud underground explosions and thun- 
| derings—all combined to overpower the 


altogether terrific; the fierce red glare of 
the lava, the flames from the burning trees, 
the great volumes of smoke and steam, 


senses and fill the mind with indescribable 


| awe. 
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A STRANGE KING. 


Tre NE of Frederic’s singular fancies 
my was for snuff-boxes, of which he 
RS =< owned about fifteen hundred, 
ys some of them-very magnificent. 

%G He generally kept six or eight 
about him; but this was his only extrava- 
gance. He also had a great passion for 
dogs, and kept quite a yelping army about 
the palace. Often he would receive an 
embassador with a poodle on his shoulder 
or buttoned in his waistcoat. The moment 
a visitor was announced the whole pack 
would rush to the door and get about his 
legs; but woe to the luckless wight who 
trod upon their feet. Nothing- was more 
sure to put the king in a passion. One 
of these pets was sick, and the king sent 
for the court doctor, who, thinking a joke 
was intended by the servants, did not come. 
He lost his place. During a battle Fred- 
eric was once near being taken by the 
Austrians, and hid under a bridge, while 
search was made for him in every direction. 
He had a pet grayhound in his bosom, as 
usual, quite a surly little creature. The 
least whimper would have betrayed them, 
but for once she kept perfectly still. Her 
master was so pleased that he made her a 
special favorite, and at her death built her 
a splendid monument in his garden, which 
still attracts visitors, ‘ 

The king was very suspicious, and 
thought every body wanted to cheat him. 
If he sent a spy on any mission he also 
sent a second to watch the first. He never 
opened a letter without closely inspecting 
the seal, to see if some one had not tam- 
pered with it. Sending a jar of preserved 
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cherries to a favorite sister, he wrote to 
have her coux? them, that he might know 
whether the servant had eaten any on the 
way! 

In dress Frederic made a total change 
when he came to the throne. From the 
greatest fop he became the plainest dressed 
monarch in Europe. He generally wore a 
snuffy old uniform, though he had two or 
three velvet suits for state occasions, which 
lasted a life-time. Every year he had six 
new shirts and no more. Of course, the 
obsequious nobles followed his example, 
and ordered the same number. 

We have seen that our mona.ch was 
very frugal. To be sure, he did not starve 
his household like his father to save a few 
rix-dollars, but his servants were wretch- 
edly paid. He was always writing to.his 
embassadors at foreign courts, “Down't be 
sparing of soup”—that is, ‘give good din- 
ners ”—while he allowed them such miser- 
able stipends that their beggarly appear- 
ance was the jest of all Europe. 

But there was a far-reaching reason for 
this economy. His kingdom was poor, 
small, despised. He resolved to make it 
feared and respected, to be himself great 
and potential among his crowned brothers, 
But he must have money and a great army. 
He never rested till he commanded the 
most splendidly drilled corps of men on the 
continent. 

There was a rich province close to his 
borders called Silesia. Every time he 
opened the map his greedy eye rested on 
that spot. It was so handy, and would so 
swell his territory. He hunted up some 
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musty old parchment which said it had 
once belonged to his ancestors. That was 
enough. He swore by his sword that it 
should be his. To be sure, it belonged, 
without doubt, to Maria Theresa, 
young Empress of Austria; but Frederic 
did not care a snap for right or gallantry. 
All at once, swift as an eagle, he swooped 
down on the defenseless province, stormed 
its castles, garrisoned them, and returned 
home before the empress could take breath. 
War followed on war till all Europe was in 
a ferment, yet the proud daughter of the 
Cesars, with all her men and treasure, 
could not wrench Silesia from the robber’s 
clutch. But she laid up the insult and the 
wrong deep in her woman’s heart. 

Fifteen years passed; she had not for- 
gotten yet. All this time she had been 
plotting a dark and stealthy revenge. 
The monarchs of France, Sweden, Austria, 
Russia, and Saxony put their royal heads 
together and made a bargain. This impu- 
dent upstart of a kingdom, this Prussia, 
should be blotted out; they would carve it 
and eat it up between them like a pie. So 
they made a treaty, signed it, and locked it 
up in a strong box in Dresden. Then they 
chuckled over it, and thought what an easy 
holiday enterprise they had in hand. 

But Frederic knew all about it, for his 
spies were every-where—knew just what 
was in the strong box and where it was 
kept. So, without waiting for the mum- 
mery of a declaration of war, he marched 
an army of 60,000 strong straight to Dres- 
den, took the city, the palace, and de- 
manded the treaty. The Queen of Poland, 
who was there to guard it, put it in her 
bed-chamber, and finally sat down on the 
strong box. But Frederic was too much 
in earnest to be balked by a woman, so 
he seized it and published it to the world, 
to show that for once he was not the 


aggressor. 
Then followed the “Seven Years’ War,” 


one of the most famous in history. It was 
no holiday parade, as the allies had prom- 
ised themselves. On one side were five 


the fair | 


kings, three of them the most powerful in 
Europe, with 600,000 men. On the other 
stood Frederic with 160,000 men, and only 
England to help him now and then as she 
was able. He saw the fearful odds, but 
there was not a coward-thought in his soul. 
His army was in perfect order, for he always 
kept it so. First he threw himself on the 
Saxons, defeated them, turned their army 
into his own ranks and their guns against 
the allies. 

We have not space for the narrative of 
this great war, which placed Frederic 
among the heroes of history. At one time, 
within a few months, he crushed and scat- 
tered the armies of France, Russia, and 
Austria successively, and even in the dis- 
astrous years that followed he extorted the 
admiration of all the world. He marched 
with his men and shared their dreadful suf 


| ferings. Even princes of the blood were 


forced to eat their coarse fare on pewter, 
and a silver spoon was not allowed in the 
royal baggage. When the soldiers grum- 
bled about their vile bread he ate it greed- 
ily before them, epicure as he was. 

But the grim monarch saw he could not 
hold out always, for his army was wasting 
away, and his treasury was often without a 
rix dollar. The “silver saloon,” whose 
solid furniture of precious metal had been 
the pet vanity of his grandfather, was 
melted down, and the gold plate was threat- 
ened. Beat the allies often as he would, 
there were always new hoards to fight. 
Sleep deserted him. His form grew so 
thin and haggard that his own subjects 
hardly knew’ their once handsome. king. 
Tears stole unnoticed down his face as he 
brooded over his gloomy prospects. In his 
pocket he kept a bottle of quick poison, to 
rid him of his foes when all manlier means 


failed. 
But he did not need it. This wonderful 


warrior, whom even Napoleon praised, was - 


not brought to such a pitiful pass. France 
withdrew her legions, Russia, her empress 
dying, retired, and Austria was forced to 
make peace without getting Silesia after all. 
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Frederic, now “the Great,” the foremost 
captain of his age, led his tattered legions 
home after an absence of more than six 
years. The Berliners, who used to grum- 
ble at his economies, and write sharp pas- 
quinades on his churlish habits, were now 
in a transport of love and enthusiasm. 
This was the king who had made them one 
of the “great powers.” Gates flew open 
and triumphal arches spanned the streets. 

Henceforth Frederic cultivated peace, 
and he had much need. War had almost 
depeopled his realm; famine wasted the 
land, and there were not hands to till it. 
Widows and orphans with skeleton faces 
begged at the palace gates. Frederic tried 
to rebuild the waste places and to become 
what, after his austere fashion, he no 
doubt wished to be, the father of his. peo- 


ple. But he did not give up making bad 
verses. Even in his hardest campaigns, 


| one of which 


when it seemed impossible to hold out a | 


2S 


week longer, he could not refrain from 
writing the most ridiculous poetry. Per- 
haps it eased him. 

One more deed, not very creditable to 
Frederic, we must mention. Having kept 
the allies from putting their fingers into his 
dish, he didn’t mind helping Austria and 
Russia carve Poland into three great slices, 
he swallowed at a morsel 
without the least scruple. In fact, he never 
had better digestion than when dining on a 
kingdom. 

Frederic lived to be seventy-four years 
old. He would not give in to the infirmi- 
ties of age in the least, rouging his cheeks 
if they looked pallid, and dropping a re- 
viving lozenge stealthily into his mouth if 
he felt his powers of mind failing. With 
all the dignity of the great monarch, but 
with the indifference of the infidel philoso- 
pher, he went down to the tomb. Who will 
dare to follow him beyond? 


THE THREE KINGDOMS. 


Kine Freperic WititaM, of Prus: 


a,* walked in the fair green woods one day, 


When trees and flowers were fresh with the life that wakes in the month of May, 


And as he walked ’t was with joy he saw the violet’s shady bed, 
The primrose pale, and the wind-flower fair, and the birch-tassels overhead. 


Well pleased was he to have left awhile Berlin’s gay and crowded street, 
And forget for a time his kingly cares ’mid the blossoming hedge-rows sweet, 
And laying aside his royal robes, unnoticed to walk abroad, 

To learn, from the beauty of fields and flowers, new lessons of Nature’s God. 


Spring sunshine flickered across his path as he strolled through the leafy glade, 
Till he came to a glen where a joyous group of village children played, 
Gathering cowslips with eager haste, all happy as happy could be, 

And the king looked on till his heart grew gay their gayely to see, 


He called them at last all around him there in the mossy flower-strewn dell, 
And soon they came clustering about him, for they knew his kind face well. 
Then, smiling, he held up an orange that there chanced in his hand to be; 

“To which of the three kingdoms does this belong, my little folks ?” said he. 


There was silence awhile to the question, till a bright little fellow saia, 


“To the vegetable kingdom, your majesty.” 
Now the orange shall be your ow, My brave little man ;”* 


“Well said, quite right. 


The king he nodded his head; 


So saying he tossed it him, crying out, “Catch my cowslip ball if you can.” a 


*The King Frederic of whom this anecdote is related was King Friedrich Wilhelm, late king of Prussia, and 


brother of the monarch now reigning. 
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Then gayly the king in the sunshine a crown piece held up to view; 
“Now, to which of the kingdoms does it belong? who guesses shall have this too.” 
“To the mineral kingdom, your highness,” a little lad quick replies; 
As the silver coin in the sunlight shone, so sparkled his eager eyes. 


“Well answered, so here ’s your crown,” said the king, and placed the prize in his hand, 
While around him the other children delighted and wondering stand. 

“One question more I will ask,” said the king, “and ’t is neither hard nor long; 

Now tell me, my little people all, to which kingdom do I belong?” 


In the group of little ones gathered there stood a tiny, blue-eyed child; 

Full of thoughtful grace was her childish face, like a starry primrose mild, é 
Wistfully gazing into his face with an earnestness sweet to see. 

Simply she answered the king—“I think to the kingdom of heaven,” said she ; 

King Frederic stooped down, and in his arms took the little maiden then, 

And kissing her brow he softly said, “Amen, dear child, Amen!” 
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MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 


Ady 


A 
(ee many of my most sincere and 
ANS devoted friends are among the 
re little folks that I often feel like 
AU FS. a a 5 
3) trying to interest them by noting 
© briefly some of the incidents of 
my childhood. I was regarded as serious 
and thoughtful, not given to noisy demon- 
strations like many children; yet I was of 


an active turn of mind, and generally had | 


on hand some enterprise of interest to 
myself. In the Summer of 1798, having 
entered my fifth year, I became interested, 
as I remember, in the pursuit of butterflies. 

Our playgrounds were very large, and 
were alive with wings of every hue. Se- 
lecting the most beautiful I would chase 
them from one shrub and flower to another, 
but could never capture them. Sometimes 
I would feel confident of success, but when, 
as I thought, I was just about to make the 
successful grab, they escaped. A succes- 
sion of failures convinced ‘me that it did 
not pay, and I quit the business. 

With the June bugs I was more success- 
ful; they were easily taken and were much 
rougher customers. Having provided my- 
self with strips of red and white flannel, 
very light, and small cables of thread, I 
would fasten one end of the thread to a 
strip of red or white flannel, and the other 
end with a noose to the leg of a June bug 
and turn him loose in open space. Fright- 
ened by the singular fixture, he would not 
light on any shrub or tree, but directed his 
flight upward and onward toward the open 
sky, and could be distinctly seen for a long 
distance by his brilliant flag. He was large 
and strong, SO that to hold him down with 
one hand and tie on his flag with the other 
was a difficult job, but to see him launch 
away with his full rig was ample compensa- 
tion for the childish labor, 

In the Summer of 1799 I turned my 
attention mostly to boating on the Roaring 
Branch, which came down from the mount- 


ains near our house, and extended through 
the pasture fields of our farm. In that 
branch, ranging from one to two yards 
wide, I found much to amuse me. _ It was 
the fashionable bathing establishment of 
my mother’s ducks, and some mornings I 
gathered quite a quantity of fresh-laid 
duck’s eggs from the water. It always af 
forded plenty of smooth gravel-stones and, 
what I like better, red paint-stones. These 
I gathered in heaps along the shore of the 
little rivulet. Next I contrived to start a 
line of small boats to ship them in, These 
boats were made with a knife out of soft 
poplar bark, nearly as light as cork-wood, 
and easily worked. Some of them were 
six inches long, two inches wide, and one 


| inch deep, others were from nine to twelve 


inches long and large in proportion. To 
man them I obtained a fine thread cable, 
tied one end to the bow of the boat and the 
other to a light stick a yard long, so that I 
could walk on the bank and direct the boat 
as I pleased. Sometimes I would load 
with gravel and start for a distant port in 
the lower pasture-field and return with a 
load of red paint-stones, going on the prin- 
ciple that ventures make merchants, though 
sometimes broken ones. On smooth water 
there was no difficulty, but in passing 
shoals and rapids occasionally the boat 
was capsized and wrecked and the cargo 
lost. Yet, perhaps, no wholesale importer 
enjoyed the business more than I did. 

In the Summer Of 1800, when I was six 
years old, I found better employment in 
attending school. My father furnished me 
with Dilworth’s Spelling-Book and sent 
me to the beech-log school-house. Our 
teacher was Mr. Clayton, who was in 
stature little more than a dwarf, but as 
polite as Lord Chesterfield, and for the 
time a good English scholar. ‘The pupils 
were natives of the neighborhood, some 
forty in number, and of all ages from twenty 
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years down to six. The school-house 
needed some fixing to render it comfort- 
able. The morning appointed for opening 
the school the teacher and larger boys were 
engaged in some needful repairs, while the 
smaller children were in groups scraping 
up an acquaintance. Conrad Smith, much 
older and more advanced in book knowl- 
edge than I was, approached me in the 
little group with an air of self-importance 
and addressed me thus: 

“Tommy, let me see your book,” which 
I handed to him; when, opening it, he 
said, “Are you in baker?” 

“ No.” 

“Are you in b-l-a, blas ?” 

“No.” 

“ Are you in a-b, abs ?” 

“No.” 

“ Are you in your letters ?” 

“No.” 

“ What then ?” 

“I’m not in any thing ; 
to begin.” 

At 1, P. M., the school opened; the 
scholars were called forward by seniority 
and had their books examined and their 
lessons assigned them. Being one of the 
smallest I was about the last called. The 
teacher took my book and asked me if I 
knew the letters. I said, «No, sir.” He 
then took a pointer, and, calling over the 
alphabet deliberately, told me to repeat 
after him, and then returned me the book 
and said, “Learn them as soon as you 
can.” Before night I knew the alphabet, 
and could say the letters from A to Z, and 
reversing the order could say them from 
Zto A. Next morning, after full and care- 
ful examination, he told me that I knew all 
the letters by sight, and that I might turn 
a leaf and begin at the a-b, abs. Greatly 
encouraged, I made progress steadily. But 
in six weeks the school was suspended till 
the crops were secured, then resumed and 
the quarter finished. Mr. Clayton ever 
after treated me with marked attention, and 
caressed me as his “ little scholar.” 

In the Spring of 1801, being seven years 


I’ve just come 


old, I was put to light work on the farm. 
On the Kanawha Bottoms the corn-stalks 
were very large and tall, and so abundant 
that we had to gather and burn them before 
the ground could be plowed. This was my 
first work. The horse-rake was not then 
in use, so we gathered them by hand into 
large heaps, and had rare sport in burning 
them at night. They were easily fired with 


| a torch, and made a flame ten or twelve 


feet high. Scores of such fires at once 
made a grand illumination. We amused 
ourselves by running and jumping through 
the flame. This I did scores of times, but, 
keeping my eyes shut, received no injury 
except singing of the hair. 

Later in the season I was put to thinning 
corn. When there were too many stalks 
in a hill it was necessary to pull out some; 
this we did when the ground was too wet 
to plow. Subsequently father bought me a 
light hoe with a handle suitable to my little 
fingers, and put me into the field with the 
regular hands, but in order to work in 
company with them allowed me to hoe one 
hill and skip one, returning on the same 
row, thus making a half of a hand. When 
a neighbor taunted Jack with allowing little 
Tom to keep up with him he said, “De 
reason is he takes ove-a-clippie.” After 
this I assisted in the corn crop, and gath- 
ered sheaves after the reapers in harvest, 
etc. In the mean time my father honored 
me with the appointment of shepherd, a 
most responsible office. The sheep had to 
be turned to pasture daily and carefully 
housed every night. If by any oversight 
they were left in the pasture one night the 
wolves were sure to kill some of them. 
By diligence and fidelity as shepherd I 
became the owner of a ewe lamb, which 
was my start in the stock business. 

When I was ten years old father sold his 
valuable farm on the Kanawha and rein- 
vested in real estate forty miles west on 
the State road toward Kentucky, where he 
became the owner of five thousand acres 
of land, mostly unimproved, designing to 
settle his children around him and keep 
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them together. Our new home was in the 
same county, Kanawha, but being subse- 
quently divided we fell into the new part 
called Cabell county. To move our effects 


was no small job, for we had much stock— | 


horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs. Brother 
William and I were put in charge of the 
large drove of sheep. We drove them 
easily till we came to the crossing of Mud 
River, about forty or fifty yards wide, but 


then low and not more than knee deep. | 


Sheep are proverbially afraid of water. In 
the drove there was a buck sheep with 
enormous horns; being low but square 
built and strong, he was the leader of the 
drove, and on coming to the water’s edge 
he refused to proceed, and stopped the 
whole drove. We tried hallooing, stoning, 
and various means to urge him forward, 
but in vain, till I hit upon the following ex- 


THE SEALS AND 


PLSR 
79) HE seals belong to the great 
family of mammalia; that is, 
animals that bring forth their 
young alive. Though spending 
much of their time in the water, 
they are in no way related to the fishes. 
The body is long and conical, tapering 
from the chest to the tail. Short, stiff, 
glossy hairs constitute their clothing ; these 
are very thickly set and pressed closely to 
the skin. The limbs are oars or paddles. 
The front ones are so short that little more 
than the paw advances from the body—the 
paw consisting of five fingers. The hinder 
limbs are directed backward, and the bones 
are short and strong. The feet, broad- 
webbed paddles, consist of five toes; the 
central is the shortest, the outer one on 
each side the longest. When not in action 
the webs of these paddles are folded, and 
the toes are close together, but when used 
they spread and present a broad surface. 
The tail is short, and placed between the 


pedient: I said, “Will, I can make him 
go,” and rushing through the crowd I 
seized him by the horns and mounted 
astride of his back. When he would back 
from the water I plied his flanks with my 
heels severely to urge him forward. If he 
turned to the right he received the full 
force of my fist on his right cheek, and if 
he turned to the left was cuffed in like 
manner on the left side, and still plying my 
heels severely to his flanks. After endur- 
ing the pressure as long as he could, he 
made a bound into the water—did not wade 
in, but went leaping and plunging, while I 
held on to the wool of his neck, my feet 
dragging in the water, till he took me safely 
over, the whole drove following close at his 
heels. Thus the experiment was a suc- 
cess. Here this article, already too long, 
| must end. 
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THE DUCK-BILLS. 


| hind paws or flippers, which are directed 
‘backward. 

Thus, while other animals are confined 
to the land on which they find their prey, 
the species of which this division is com- 
posed are natives of the water, where they 
pursue fishes and other marine creatures 
as their food. As, in fact, the seals pass a 
great portion of their life in the ocean, only 
coming occasionally on shore to bask in 
the sun or suckle their young, their adapta- 
tion to their circumstances is perfect. 

Of this there is one remarkable proof 
which ought not to pass unnoticed. The 
head resembles that of a short-muzzled 
dog, but the nostrils are provided with a 
kind of valve, which is closed when the 
animal dives; While the cellular. tissue 
which intervenes between the skin and 
muscles is very loose and fibrous, and ap- 
pears to be a receptacle for the blood dur- 
ing the suspension of breathing under 
water, where it can remain a long time 


| 
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without injury. During this period of sub- 
mersion the blood can not pass through 
the heart, and so accumulates in the larger 
veins; to relieve these, therefore, of an 
undue pressure, this loose tissue appears 
to be designed. It is found in all animals 
whose habits are similar to, or approach 
those of, the seal. 

The common seal is very abundant, being 
found all along the northern shores of 
Europe and America, in the Caspian Sea, 
and even in the fresh-water lakes of Rus- 


sia and Siberia. 


They sometimes venture 
as far down as New England. The aver- 
age length is about five feet; its color is 
yellowish gray, clouded .or dappled with 
brown or yellow. The lips are furnished 
with long, stiff whiskers. There are no 
external ears; and yet they have a very 
fine sense of hearing, and are attracted by 
musical sounds. 

To the Esquimaux and Greenlanders the 
seal is of the utmost importance, their 
main subsistence depending on their suc- 


THE MARBLED SEAL, 


cess in capturing the animal in the North- | with the fibers of the seal’s sinews than 


ern Ocean. The flesh supplies the natives 
with their most palatable and substantial 
food. Their fat furnishes them with oil for 
lamp-light, chamber and kitchen fire; and 
whoever sees their ‘habitations presently 
finds that, if they even had a superfluity 
of wood, it would be of no use; they can 
use nothing but train-oil in them. They 
also soften their dry food, mostly fish, in 
the oil; and finally, they barter it for all 


with thread or silk. Of the skins of the 
entrails they make their windows, curtains 
for their tents, and shirts; part of the 
bladders they use for their harpoons; and 
they make train-bottles of the stomach. 
Neither is the blood wasted, but boiled, 
with other ingredients, and eaten as soup, 
OF the skin of the seal they stand in the 
greatest need, because they must cover 
over with seal-skins both their large and 


kinds of necessaries. They can sew better | small boats, in which they travel and seek 
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their provision. They must also cut their 
thongs or straps out of them, and cover 


their tents with them, without which they | 


could not subsist in Summer. Therefore, 
no man can pass for a right Greenlander 
who can not catch seals, This is the ulti- 
mate end they aspire to in all their device 
and labor from their childhood up. 

There are many kinds of seals. The 
Monk Seal, found on the Mediterranean 
coast of Africa, resembles the common seal 
in many respects, but there are remarkable 
differences between them, particularly in 
their bony structure, which, however, can 
only be described too technically for our 
young readers. 

The Marbled Seal, a native of the coast 
of France, was at first thought to be a 
variety of the common seal, but it is now 
regarded as a distinct species. In the 
Jardin des Plants there was, for some time, 
a specimen of this seal. Two little dogs 


in the same inclosure amused themselves | 


by mounting on its back, barking, and even 
biting it, all of which the seal took in good 
part. Sometimes it would pat them with 
its paw, but this seemed intended more to 
encourage than to repress their gambols. 
In cold weather they warmed one another 
by huddling together. If the dogs snatched 
a fish from the seal’s mouth it bore the 
loss patiently, but it generally had a fight 
with another seal, the sharer of its mess, 
until the weaker one sounded a retreat. 

The Crested Seal is a native of Green- 
land and various parts of the coast of 
North America. A thick, folded skin is on 
its forehead, which it can draw down over 
its eyes like a cap, to defend them against 
the storms, waves, stones, and sand. This 
“crest,” as it is called, is peculiar to the 
adult male. The eyes, which are capable 
of being drawn deeply into the socket 
during repose, are eminently fitted to dis- 
cern distant objects. The fur is soft, long, 
and woolly beneath, 


The Ursine Seal is known as the sea- | 


bear. 
narrow, retracted muzzle, small external 


The head of this creature has a. 


2 fours. 


| ears, and thirty-six teeth. It inhabits the 
islands on the north-west of America, 
Kamschatka, the Kurile, and other islands, 
and is migratory in its habits. 

The sea-bears grow very fat, and are then 
exceedingly indolent, sometimes scarcely 
moving from the same spot for two or three 
months. This is from June to September, 
the breeding-time—one being usually pro- 
duced at a birth, and sometimes, but rarely, 
two. The female is exceedingly attached 
to her young, and defends it with great 
obstinacy. The cubs when little more than 
a day old become playful, and wrestle with 
one another. 

When two have fought together for some 
time and get out of breath, they lay them- 
selves down side by side, lick each other, 
and rest themselves, after which they rise 
again to continue the contest. As long as 
they are nearly a match for each other in 
strength they strike only with their fore 
feet, but as soon as one of them gains the 
advantage he seizes the other with his 
teeth and throws him on the ground. A 
When others, who have been spectators 
of the fight, see this, they come to the aid 
of the vanquished combatant. Re 

Somewhat like the seals in outward ap- 
pearance, but still entirely different from 
them, is the Platypus, which is found in the 
streams of New South Wales, and called 
by the colonists there the water-mole. It 
is more commonly known as the duck-bill. 
Its head at once strikes the observer. In- 
stead of a muzzle gradually continued, as 
is usually the case, it assumes, abruptly, 
the appearance of a duck’s bill, being 
broad, flat, rounded, and covered with a 
leathery skin. The outer surface of the 
upper mandible is grayish-black ; the palate 
flesh-colored ; the under mandible paler ex- 
ternally. They are not horny, as in the 
bill of the duck. Teeth are wanting, but 
on each side there ate two horny append- 
ages without roots. Large cheek-pouches, 
| placed under the skin of the face, are re- 


‘ceptacles for food. At the base of the 
' beak, separating between it and the head, 


there projects a loose leathery flap, sup- 
posed to defend the eyes and fur of the 
head from the mud in which the animal 
grubs for insects. The tongue is short and 
thick, and coyered with long papilla. The 
eyes are small but very bright. The ears 
open externally by a simple orifice, which 
can be unclosed or shut at pleasure. 

The fore feet are largely webbed, and 
divided into five toes, terminating in strong, 
blunt, burrowing claws. The hind feet are 
smaller and less powerful; they are divided 
into five toes, armed with sharp claws, and 
webbed, the web in each instance being 
tough and leathery. The body is long, 
low, and flattened. The fur, close and fine, 
has an underlayer of soft, short, water- 
proof wadding, and an outer one of long, 
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fine, thickly set, glossy hair. The tail, 
which is strong, broad, flattened, and of 
moderate length, is covered above with 
longer and coarser hairs than those of the 
body, but its under surface is only scantily 
provided. The average length of the head 
and body, including the tail, is twenty to 
twenty-three inches, the beak about two 
inches and a half, the tail four or five 
inches. 

The burrows of these animals are exca- 
vated in the steep banks overhanging the 
tranquil waters in which they seek their 
food, which consists of worms and insects 
and other small animals. It is a good 
swimmer, and divides its time between the 
ponds and streams and its burrows in the 
banks. 
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MILLY’S DOVES. 


NOW Milly came to have the doves 
| was this: She lived in the coun- 
try, where there were pleasant 
trees, and lakes full of white 
water-lilies, and fields full of dai- 
sies. The place where Milly’s father lived 
was nicer and pleasanter than I can take 
time to tell you; and it was called Rose 


Lawn, because in the Summer-time the air | 


was scented with the fragrance of red and 
white roses that bloomed every-where. 

Milly had one little sister younger than 
herself, named Julia—called so after an 
aunt of the two little girls who lived in the 
city, and who came to visit them every 
Summer. This aunt always brought some- 
thing pretty to Julia, as she was her name- 
sake; but she very seldom thought to 
bring any thing to Milly, because, as she 
said, Milly was such a quiet little thing, 
always poked away in a corner, that she 
forgot about her, unless she was right under 
her eyes. But some time or another Milly 
should have something wonderfully nice. 

This Summer, when Aunt Julia opened 
her trunks, she took out a large box, and 
calling to Milly’s little sister said, “ Come 
here, little blue eyes !” 

“ Aunt Julia is calling you,” said Milly to 
her little sister, “so take my hand, then we 
can run up Stairs fast. I think she’s got 
something beautiful for you this time.” 

“ May be there’s something for you, too, 
Milly,” said the little one. 

But Milly shook her head ; patient wait- 
ing had made her wise. 

When Julia opened the long box in her 
aunt’s lap her eyes opened very wide with 
surprise and delight, for it held a wax doll 
that had come from Paris.. Her hair was 
curled, and she had wax hands and feet, 
and bright black eyes that opened and shut. 

“There, now!” said Aunt Julia, looking 
at Milly with a face of dismay, “1 forgot to 
bring you any thing. If you only would n’t 


keep yourself poked away in a corner, 
child— But never mind, I ’ll remember 
the next time.” 

Milly was used to this, so, looking at 
Julia’s doll, she said, “Is n’t'she a beauty! 
What are you going to call her?” 

“T don’t know. What would you call 
her, Milly?” 

Milly drew a long breath, then said, “1 
should call her Queen Rose.” 

“Queen Rose, of Rose Lawn, eh?” said 
Aunt Julia. “I fancy you won’t be ip a 
corner all your life-time, Milly, after all. 
But run along, now, I’m going to unpack.” 

So the two children came to their mamma 
to show what Aunt Julia had brought her 
namesake. 

“Mamma,” said Milly, “Julia’s doll is 
called Queen Rose, of Rose Lawn, and 
Aunt Julia says I won't be in a corner all 
my life-time because I named her Queen 
Rose. Isn’t she funny, mamma? I don't 
stay in a corner at all, only Aunt Julia 
thinks so.” 

“ Never mind, dear; that ’s your aunt's 
way.” 

So the two children went away to play; 
but Milly ran back a minute to say, “ Mam- 
ma, I’m to have something the next time.” 

Mamma laughed, then shook her head at 
Milly, for this was a little joke between 
them, for they knew that “next time” 
would be a long while on its journey. 

When Milly’s father heard how bravely 
Milly had behaved, and how, in her child’s 
fashion, she had shown herself contented 
with “such things” as she had, he made 
up his mind that his little daughter should 
have something that should be as dear to 
her as “Queen Rose, of Rose Lawn,” was 
to her sister Julia. 

So one afternoon he called to her from 
the garden, “ Milly—little daughter, come 
here !” 

Milly ran fast, as she always did when 


she heard her father’s 
voice, and found him 
standing beside a long 
box, made with little 
wooden bars, and out 
of the box came a soft 
sound of cooing and 
rustling. 

“0, my!” said Milly, 
and peeping between 
the bars she counted 
one, two, three, four, 
five pretty doves. 

“They are for you, 
my little daughter. 
Shall you like them ?” 

“Bor me/? said Mil- 
ly, and then because 
she was so happy—she 
could do nothing else— 
she climbed up into 
her father’s arms and 
kissed him so lovingly 
that he declared she 
was a little dove her- 
self, and that he would 
have to put her in the 
box with them. 

Milly named her 
doves one after the 
other, as soon as she 
found what name would 
suit each one best; but 
the prettiest, because 
it was pure white, she 
called Pearl. I think you would all like to 
have had Pearl for a pet, she was so gentle 
and tame, and looked so cunning feeding 
out of Milly’s hand, with her little red feet 
clasping the rim of the saucer. 

Milly thought to herself, « My doves are 
the best; the sun can not melt them, the 
rain can not wet them. I can love them, 
and they can love me.” Then the little 
girl went out to feed them, and they flew 
down to her, and brushed her with their 
shining wings, cooing softly, and nestling 
against her bosom. And loving so, and 


= 
being loved, Milly’s heart was overbrim- 
ming with a most sweet and gentle content. 
Then Milly’s father, finding her thus, laid 
his hand upon her head, saying, ‘‘God 
bless thee, my little daughter!” and re- 
peated very slowly those lovely verses that 


were made by a great poet— 


“ He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the great God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
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LITTLE LUCY’S FIRST PLAYTHING. 


a4 
x) ITTLE LUCY was arranging 
@\ her cupboard of playthings one 


O7 
aa) manner, just as grandmamma 
©) had taught her. There were 
her Iittle dishes, her small vases, and tiny 
set of knives and forks all on the shelf by 
themselves. There on the bottom shelf 
were her numerous family of dolls, some 
snugly tucked away in cradles and little 
beds, and some sitting primly up in the 
rocking-chairs or on the sofa. 

Grandma was called on to inspect the 
work when it was finished, and her warm 
approval was reward enough. 

“J wonder what my first plaything was?” 
asked the little girl as she glanced over her 
treasures. “I suppose I must have given 
it away long ago.” 

The little girl’s life of six years seemed 

_a long time to look back upon. 

“ No,” said grandma, smiling, “ you never 
gave that plaything away. 1 remember it 
very well.” 

“Do you, grandma?” asked Lucy with 
interest. “Have I got it among my play- 
things now? It must look very old and 
soiled I think by this time. Even my last 
Christmas baby begins to look mussed and 
faded.” 

“On the contrary, this has grown more 
beautiful by use. It is not worn nor soiled 
either, I believe. At least, it bears wash- 
ing very well.” 

“Now, this is some puzzle for me to 
guess, I know, grandma; but I can’t see 
into it yet. Please don’t tell me just yet. 
What color is it; please?” 

«“ The first time I saw it it was a delicate, 
shell-like pink, and was all curled up like a 
half-opened rose-bud. It is whiter now, and 
grows more useful every year of your life. 
Indeed, it is of very curious workmanship. 
There is nothing for ‘sale in all the toy- 
shops in the world that can equal it.” 


day in a very neat and orderly | 


" Lucy pressed her fingers upon her brow 
and thought.long and earnestly. She was 
used to grandma’s puzzles, and liked them. 
But this one seemed a little beyond her 
skill. 

“Have I had it to-day ?” she asked. 

“Yes, a great many times. You took 
it to the table with you in the morning and 
found it of the greatest help to you. You 
carried it with you when you went out to 
pick grandma’s flowers, and when you led 
little brother out for a walk. Indeed, I can 
not tell you in how many ways you use this 
first plaything.” ¢ 

“T think I can guess it now,” said Lucy 
brightly, laying her hands upon grandma's 
lap. “I think it must be my hands you 
mean.” 

Grandma smiled, and patted her cheek 
softly, then took the little soft hands in 
hers as she said, “ Yes, this little hand was 
your first plaything. I well remember the 
first time you noticed it. All the family 
gathered about your little cradle in great 
delight when it was announced that baby 
was just beginning to notice things. You 
twirled and twisted your pink fingers, and 
looked at them with such wonder-eyes that 
it made us all laugh. Then you would try 
to pick off one of your fingers, and when, 
a little after, you learned to take and give 
things with your hands, you could not let 
go with all your fingers at once, How 
much these little hands have had to learn 
since then, and how ready they are now to 
do your bidding in every thing! If you 
only wish a thing done they obey you. 
Now, just in this way my little girl should 
obey her Heavenly Father. I will teach 
you some little lines I learned when no 
older than you about little hands, if you 
would like to hear them.” 

Lucy always loved grandma’s hymns and 
verses, and so She quickly brought her lit- 
tle chair and sat down by her side. These 


Little Lucy's First Plaything. 
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were the little lines grandma repeated to | 


her, and Lucy soon had them all by heart: 


“ Little hands were made, my pet, 
Not alone to gather gold, 
But for nobler things, my pet— 
Made to help the weak and old. 


Little hands were made, my pet, 
Made to fold and clasp in prayer, 
And to plead to God, my pet, 
For a Savior’s love and care. 


Fold them, then, in prayer, my pet, 
Fold them every morn and night; 
Nothing half so dear, my pet, 
Nor more pleasant in God's sight.”” 


It was one of the great blessings of 
Lucy’s life having this beloved and revered 
grandmother in the house. Besides the 
many lessons of wisdom and love which 
fell like honey-drops from her kind lips, 
she learned to be gentle and thoughtful 
toward the aged and infirm. Her little 
hands were always ready “to help the weak 
and old,” for she thought of her own dear 
grandmother, and how feeble her step was 
getting, and how unsteady her wrinkled 
hands. Just as a little tender child in the 
house makes us more gentle toward all little 
children, so an aged grand-parent makes 
the children kinder to all aged people. 

As Lucy’s hands grew stronger they may 
have lost some of their laughing dimples, 
but they were “beautiful hands” in the 
eyes of every one. All the household had 
reason to bless them. They were always 
ready to do a kindness to little brothers 


| 
| 


and sisters, to take a burden from mother’s 
shoulders or a care from her heart. They 
were emphatically “helpful hands.” 

“You have such handy fingers, sister 
Lucy,” little Belle would say in a pleading 
tone when she was puzzling her little wits 
over dolly’s clothing. Sister Lucy accepted 
the hint with a smile, and gently fashioned 
the troublesome garments into beautiful, 
tasteful forms. Robbie thought she “ could 
beat a boy” making kites, and the teacher 
even could not work out and explain his 
long arithmetic examples as patiently and 
plainly as Lucy did. 

«Heaven bless your kind hands!” said 
the poor widow whose wants she relieved 


| and whose fevered pillow she smoothed and 


cooled so skillfully. Lucy had trained her 
hands by careful practice to make them so 
skillful. Such things do not come by acci- 
dent. She began early to make them help- 
ful and useful to others as well as herself. 

But the great secret of it all was that 
Lucy’s hands were folded night and morn- 
ing in humble, earnest prayer for help from 
Heaven. Without this all her good works 
would have been but few. The heart is 
naturally selfish and desires only its own 
good. But when we have the sweet gift of 
Jesus’ love in our hearts we learn to “do 
good to all men as we have opportunity.” 

May every little hand that turns these 
leaves learn the same good lessons at the 
feet of the Great Master! 


————100. 


s FROM DAWN TO MIDNIGHT.* 


1 


Dawn. 


Over country and city rejoicing I came, 
TMluming both valley and hill 

On my way. Would ye ask what my name, 
And the mission ’t is mine to fulfill ? 

They call me the Daw, and they welcome me all, 
For I bring the glad light of the day ; 

My touch dispels darkness from cottage and hall, 
For the Sunbeam prepare I the way. 


SUNBEAM. 


I am a tiny sunbeam, with footsteps of light, 
I follow the Dawn from the beauteous west ; 


My gentle glimmer with her efforts unite 


The world to arouse from its dteams and its 
rest, ~ 


To awaken the birds, the woods, and the flow- 


ers, 
And herald once more the bright morning hours. 


*A beautiful allegory for smaller children in a Sunday school exhibition. 
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Sun. 
But what can compare with the glory I own? 
Lo! great is my name, even “ monarch of day ;” | 
The world is my footstool, the heavens my | 
throne; 
All nations depend on my life-giving ray. | 
Search as ye will through the annals of time, | 
Of all God’s creations there ’s nothing so great | 
As the glorious Sun with a mission sublime, | 
Attended by beauty, and grandeur, and state. | 


RAIN. 


When thy beams, O Sun, have dried 

All the country far and wide, 

And the fervid fiery heat 

Hath parched the dusty city street, 

Then how welcome is the rain 

Pattering on the window-pane, 

Bathing the meadows and flowers fair, 
Filling the brooks and cooling the air! 

In the falling drops there ’s life and power: 
Welcome, thrice welcome, reviving shower. 


Tempest. 


Talk ye of power, ye creatures so frail ? 

Speak ye of wonders, and glory, and might? 
J ve swept on my Way a tempestuous gale, 

And felled a forest in one terrible night. 
Doubt ye my strength? Lo! how oft through 

the air 

Have drifted black clouds, heaped fold upon 

fold, 
Charged with the lightning, whose fearful glare 

Lights all as by fire, while deep thunders rolled, 
Peal upon peal, and the distant billow’s roar, 

Mingled with the mighty, rushing wind, 

As, moaning, it broke on the rocky shore, 

With all the dread sounds of storm combined. 
While the mighty torrents that onward sweep 
Would seem ta tell that the very deep 
Had at,length, in a moment of fury, hurled 
Her mighty waters o’er a deluged world ! 


TWILicuT. 


The day hath passed, all its changes are o’er, 

The tempest, too, hath spent his power, 

And now hooded twilight appears on the scene, 

Modest and gentle as a beautiful dream. 

Who loves not the twilight? How its gleams 
impart 


| Calmness and hope to the grief-stricken heart! 


*T is an hour for thought, when the tried spirit 
burns, 


And sorrow and joy sweeps the chords by turns, 
Moon, 


Would ye know my mission, mortals of earth, 
The home that I boast, the land of my birth? 
rth hath no spot mine eye hath not seen, 

s there no heart that loves not my gleam. 
Queen of the night! I rule from on high; 
Nightly I traverse the beautiful sky ; 
Fol'wing the steps of the Angel of Sleep, 
Surrounded by stars, my vigils I keep. 


STAR. 


O’er the world below, from the heavens afar, 
Steals the gentle light of the beautiful star; 
‘Through the forests dim, with their green arcades, 
O’er the lonely valley’s silent shades, 

She comes with her flick’ring, cheering light 
To illume and beautify the night. 

“A little gem on a canopy of blue, 

Like a ray of heaven shining through.” 


Derwprop. 


A simple dewdrop, so frail and so weak, 
Methinks you scarce can expect me to speak; 
Yet I strive like you all to follow God’s will, 
In the great field of nature my part to fulfill. 
My touch is like magic ; oft does it infuse 
New soul in the flowers, new life in their hues. 
Yes I, even I have a work yet to do 

As well, noble friends, as the strongest of you. 


Mipnicur, 


O’er a sleeping World the midnight hour droops, 
Expands her wings of darkened hues, and stoops 
Gently down. Noiseless as a thought of love 

Doth she, like @ watchful spirit, move 

Where man, o’erwearied with the cares of life, ; 
Yearns for forgetfulness of all its strife. 

Be it in homes Of luxurious ease, 

Or a couch of earth ’neath the forest trees, 
O’er fields of battle where warriors sleep, 

In homes of grief, where lone mourners weep, 
In halls of pleasure, and the abode of woe, 
Over all doth AZidnight her mantle throw. 
And now, having traveled with us the day through, 
We bid you, kind friends, a thankful adieu. 


The Cherry-Bud. 
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5 Shee 


a 


NOT 


( 


way off, and we wonder if he 
cares for us. I know Jesus told 
us to say, “ Our Father,” and the 
Bible teaches that “he is #Zgh to 
all them that call upon him;” and yet we 
can not help sometimes feeling that he is 
too great to mind our small affairs, and has 
larger interests to overlook than ours. This 
is nota happy feeling. O, no, it is unhappy. 
While I was feeling so one day I walked 
outon the piazza and pulled a bud from the 
cherry-tree. It was early Spring, and the 
trees looked bare as Winter. It seemed 
as if Spring, like hope, was frozen up. 

The bud was not a Spring bud, then? 
No. It was made last Summer, for Sum- 
mer is at work not only to make leaves, and 


flowers, and fruit for its own year, but it | 


begins a bud—it begins millions of buds 
for the next year. What forethought! 

But a bud is a tender thing. Are they 
not running a great risk to come so long 
beforehand? for how can they weather the 
Winter storms, frost and ice, and wind and 
snow? The cherry-bud which I held in 
my hand survived all this. 

“How did you live, little bud?” I said, 
carrying it into the house. Then I began 
to uncover it, and that Jet me into the 
secret. How much do you think that one 
cherry-bud had on? First I took off thir- 
teen little chippy coverings, hugging it 
round like the coats of a pine cone. That 
showed as if somebody cared for it. Then 
I found three larger, finer, thicker ones, 
and under these three more, woollier and 
warmer. Here were six blankets, besides 
thirteen coverlets. 

What do you suppose I found between 
two of the blankets? The smallest insect 
you ever saw, no bigger than a. hair- 
breadth, but with legs to run away fast 
enough when I waked him up. “Did your 
mother put you in this warm cradle!” J] 


Joon sometimes scems a great | 


asked. “Have you slept sweetly here all 
Winter?” It did not answer, and seemed 
impatient to go. 

“ What did you find inside the blankets ?” 
Three little buds—blossoms to be, and 
cherries in July. They looked like three 
tiny babies fast asleep, and not yet ready 
to get up. They were not ready, for I was 
not the one to rouse them. It belonged to 
that good nurse the sun, who was fast 
warming up for the work. 

“Ts the flower all there inside you, little 
bud?” I peeped in and found atoms of 


.the most delicate white leaves you ever 


saw, all beautifully grained; and O, had I 
lighted on a mine? for here was a nest of 
gold—golden specks, molded and rounded 
with the rarest skill. Howmany? Thirty- 
five. Here, indeed, was the blossom, and 
these were the pollen-boxes of the stamens, 
for I found each gold speck perched on a 
little stalk, and all these grouping round 
the heart of the blossom, the future cherry. 

Who would have thought of finding this 
little world of life and beauty here—such 
delicate painting, such exquisite workman- 
ship, part fitting part, many parts forming 
a perfect whole, and not only one, but 
hundreds, thousands, millions, clinging to 
the dry, black branches of the garden trees? 
I looked out of the window, and thought 
of all these, living, growing, perfectly, with 
no haste ; noiseless, hid from all eyes—all 
eyes but One. He knows. them all, counts 
them all, watches them all, loves them all as- 
they strengthen and ripen, bearing another 
life in their warm, white bosoms, the full 
fruit, the rich, ripe, delicious “ white-hearts ” 
of July. 

Will the great God have such care and 
love for a bud and not care for you and for 
me? Then God seemed no longer afar off. 
He was near, very near. A sweet Sense 
of his love and care folded me round, and 
I was happy, very happy. 
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Seur DENIAL, 


WarnestWork, 


& TEKEL, UPHARSIN, 


UNBELIEF, 
Sexe Inpuycence, 
Worry PLEAsupes, 
Unnouy AMBITION, 


Tost Souy. 


MEAVEN. 


WEIGHED IN 


st DrHE simple outline drawing 
iL which we have made for our 
ao readers of the Golden 
Hours for the current month, 
represents balances, or scales, 
by which the exact weight of any proper 
object is ascertained, or the difference in 
weight between certain substances. In- 
stead, however, of weighing merchandise, 
silver, or gold, we have tried figuratively 
to weigh purposes of heart and mind, out 
of which issue the mainsprings of life or 
death, of joy or sorrow. We have taken 
for our subject the far-famed feast of Bel- 
shazzar, last king of Babylon, who, while 
the city was besieged, gave a sumptuous 


THE BALANCE. 


feast to his lords, wives, and concubines, 
using most profanely the golden vessels of 
the temple, which his father, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, had taken from the temple in Jerusa- 
lem. In the midst of their wine-drinkings 
and carousings a mysterious shape, like a 
man’s hand, appeared on the wall, and 
wrote MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 
The king commanded the astrologers of 
the Chaldeans to interpret this strange 
writing, but they utterly failed; none of 
the idolaters could understand God’s warn- 
ing there given. The queen, hearing of 
the consternation that reigned in the ban- 
quet hall, came in, and recommended Dan- 
jel as one in whom was “understanding 


ra 
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and wisdom, like the wisdom of the gods.” 
“Then was Daniel brought before the king, 
and the king spake and said unto Daniel, 
Art thou that Daniel which art of the chil- 
dren of the captivity of Judah? ... Now 
if thou canst read the writing, and make 
known to me the interpretation thereof, 
thou shalt be clothed with scarlet, and 
have a chain of gold about thy neck, and 
shalt be the third ruler in the kingdom.” 
Daniel refused to interpret the writing for 
mere reward, but after giving Belshazzar 
a history of his father, Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the result of following strange gods 
and unholy passions, he proceeded to in- 
terpret the handwriting on the wall, the 
principal point being TEKEL: “ Thou art 
weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting.” “In that night was Belshazzar 
the king of the Chaldeans slain, and Da- 
rius the Median took the kingdom.” The 
kingdom, so far as this world is concerned, 
was gone, but how was it with this proud, 
idolatrous king as to the kingdom of God? 
He had been weighed in the balances as 
in our sketch above; namely, Belshazzar’s 
Onbelicf, Self-indulgence, Worldly Pleas- 
ures, Unholy Ambition on one side of the 
scales, and efentance, Faith in Christ, 
Self-denial, Earnest Work, and Heaven 
on the other. The pure gold of the latter 
made the chaff of the former “kick the 
beam like a feather.” 


THE LESSON. 
The text is found in the foregoing: DANIEL y, 27. 


BeELSHAZZAR, though a monarch, was 
weighed—that is, had his gifts and graces 
tested—by the King of kings and Lord of 
lords. His exalted position, which God 
had given him, made him the more respon- 
sible: “Where much is given, much will 
be required.” 

CHILDREN of pious households have pe- 
culiar advantages. They dwell where God 
has also his abode, and when weighed more 
will be expected of them than their poor, 
neglected fellow-mortals who dwell in the 
midst of sin and crime. 


BALANCES, OR SCALES, are needed to 
adjust proper weights, and the more pre- 
cious the article weighed, the more exact 
the adjustment of the balances. Thus 
with the knowledge of God as to char- 
acter. He gives us an enlightened con- 


| science, and we can thereby clearly discern 
| good from evil, and more will be demanded 


of. us than the heathen. 

MrracuLousty did God warn Belshaz- 
zar by the handwriting on the wall, but it 
led only to consternation instead of repent- 
ance. Years before, and constantly, how- 
ever, had this bad man been warned by the 
ordinary methods without producing re- 
pentance. 

THROUGH LIFE men need not walk in 
darkness or doubt, but have the light of 
life. Even on earth the kingdom of God 
can be established in the heart, and the 
peaceable fruits of—righteousness result 
therefrom., The joy of salvation, like a 
never-failing well of water, can spring up 
within our hearts, young though we may 
be, and instead of a bowed head and heavy 
heart, cheerful, hopeful piety can be ours, 
and when weighed can be found fully up to 
the standard. 

DANIEL, as the prophet of the Lord, 
boldly proclaimed the dismal warnings of 
TEKEL, etc., and bad as this king was, he 
acknowledged the truthfulness of the mes- 
sage. So let us go to the sanctuary, and 
inquire diligently of God’s ministers con- 
cerning our spiritual condition; and when 
informed by the Holy Spirit. speaking 
through these men of God, let us give up 
the chaff of z#delzef, etc., and by the pure 
gold of evangelical repentance, etc., prepare 
ourselves for the weighing in God’s bal- 
ances, sooner or later to occur. We shall 
not then be found wanting. 

Menrir of ourselves we have not, and 
whether our condition in this life be high 


‘or low, Christ is our only hope. Through 


him we can obtain all that is needed, and, 
when finally weighed in the balances, take 
our places as kings in that better world 


forever. 
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REVERI E POETIQUE. 
Smoothly. By W. T. Porter. 
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Now that vacation is over and school has re- 
sumed its sessions, our boys and girls who still 
enjoy life’s golden hours have other matters than 
sport to engage their attention. Books and 
lessons are again daily duties, and, we trust, 
daily pleasures. There is no delight greater 
than learning— 

“The wish to know—that endless thirst 

Which e’en by quenching is awaked ;”” 
and many a rosy lad and lass enjoy the richest 
of earth’s blessings when they discover a new 
fact or a new principle in the text-books which 
they study or in the fields of nature around 
them. A new thought to a scholar is like a new 
gain to the merchant; but it is a merchandise 
better than the man of business trades in—a 
more enduring possession than silver or gold. 
These shall perish, but knowledge rightly used 
shall never vanish away. 

In response to our question, “ What are you 
studying ?” we fancy we hear the answer, “ Geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, grammar, algebra, natural 
philosophy, history—? There, that will do; 
and now, to see how well you are learning these 
branches of science, we propose a few questions 
for you to solve; study out the answers and let 
us know the result. Who will find out first? 

40. Arithmetical Enigma. 

Two men bought a cask of wine containing 
eight gallons. Desiring to divide it equally, 
they found that they had no measure; but be- 
tween them they possessed two jars, one hold- 
ing three gallons and the other five. How did 
they go to work with these vessels to measure 
the wine so that each person should have ex- 
actly four gallons? 


at Hiome. 


Al. Puzzle. 


First draw a diagram like the following, only 
on a larger scale: 


then take nine buttons, or kernels of corn—say 
corn, Then take one kernel, and, touching one 
dot, jump a second and leave it on a third. So 
proceed till,all of the kernels are placed upon 
the diagram if you can. It becomes necessary 
when they are nearly all placed to jump kernels 
instead of dots. As there are ten dots there 
will be one left vacant. 

This puzzle looks very simple at first, but a 
trial will prove to the contrary, Nevertheless, 
there is a way to do it, 


42. Charade. 


My first is either bad or good, 
May please or may offend you; 
My second, in a thirsty mood, 
May very much befriend you. 
My whole, though term’d “a cruel word,” 
May yet appear a kind one; 
It often may with joy be heard, 
With tears may often blind one. 


43. Historical Conundrum. 


Ir is said that there has been but one king 
crowned in England since the Norman conquest. 


What king was this ? 
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44. Algebraic Problem. 

Two Arabs had sat down to dinner, and were 
accosted by a stranger, who requested to join 
their party, saying “that as he could not get 
provisions to buy in that part of the country, if 
they would admit him to eat only an equal share 
with themselves, he would willingly pay for the 
whole.” The frugal meal consisted of eight 
loaves of bread, five of which belonged to one 
of the Arabs and three to the other. 
ger having eaten a third part of the cight loaves, 
arose and laid before them eight pieces of money, 
saying, “My friends, there is what I promised to 
give you; divide it between you according to 
your just rights.” A dispute of course arose 
respecting a division of the money; but refer- 
ence being made to the Caliph Ali, he adjudged 
seven pieces of the money to the owner of the 
five loaves, and only one piece to him who had 
the three loaves. Yet the caliph decided justly. 
How is this ? 


45. Rebus. 


y 


For a parlor amusement, and one akin to the 
studies you pursue at school, you may play an 
arithmetical game called 


The Money Game. 

A person having in one hand a piece of gold, 
and in the other a piece of silver—or any other 
different articles of small size—you may tell in 
which hand he has the gold, and in which the 
silver, by the following method: Some value, 
represented by an even number, such as 8, must 
be assigned to the gold, and a value represented 
by an odd number, such as 3, must be assigned 
to the silver ; after which, desire the person to 
multiply the number in the right hand by any 
even number whatever, such as 2, and that in 


The stran- | 


the left by an odd number, as 3; then bid him 
add together the two products, and if the whole 
sum be odd, the gold will be in the right hand, 
and the silver in the left; if the sum be even, 
the contrary will be the case. 

To conceal the artifice better, it will be suffi- 
cient to ask whether the sum of the two prod- 
ucts can be halved without a remainder; for in 
that case the total will be even, and in the con- 
trary case odd. 

It may be readily seen that the pieces, instead 
of being in the two hands of the same person, 
may be supposed to be in the hands of two per- 
sons, one of whom has the even number, or 
piece of gold, and the other the odd number, or 
piece of silver. . 

A coop outdoor game for the younger chil- 
dren is 

Thread the Needle. 

This may be played by a considerable number 
of boys, who all join hands, and the game com- 
mences with the following dialogue between the 
two outside players at each end of the line: 
“Tfow many miles to Babylon?” “Threescore 
and ten.” “Can I get there by candlelight?” 
“Yes, and back again.” “Then open the gates 
without, more ado, and let the king and his men 
pass through.” In obedience, the player who 
stands at the opposite end of the line and the 
one next him lift their joined hands as high as 
possible; the other outside player then ap- 
proachcs, runs under the hands thus elevated, 
and the whole line follows him, if possible, with 
out diguniting. This is threading the needle. _ 
The same dialogue is repeated, and the game 
may proceeds in reverse order. 


ANSWERS TO PUZ2LES,—The following are 
the answers to puzzles in the July number ; 
33. 4 Bible Scene.—The burial of Abner. 2 
Samuel iii, 31-36. 
34. Scripture Acrostic—The first martyr was 


Stephen. Acts vii, 54-60. 
i. S hebna, . . « 2 Kings xviii, 37. 
2. Theudas, « . Acts v, 36. 
3. Znoch, . . + Genesis v, 24. 
4. Phanuel, . . 4 Luke ii, 36. 
5. Hophni, : . + Samuel iv, rr. 
6. £1-elohe-Israel, 5 Gen. xxxiii, 20. 
7. Mimrod, . . + Gen. x, 9, Io, 


35. Enigma.—The daily morning newspaper. 
36. Rebus.—Table tipping and witchorathy are 
synonymous [sign-on-a-mouse.] 
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Puttie BRANTLEY’S LIFE-WoRK, AND HOW HE 
Founp Ir. By M. £. AL, 262 pp. 16mo. 
Price, $1.50. “New York: M. W. Dodd. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Philip Brantley lived on a farm near a coun- 
try village, but had the advantages of an aca- 
demic education, and, through the assistance of 
a gentleman in the neighborhood, prepared to 
enter college. His father died before he had 
completed his studies, and the care of the house- 
hold, consisting of his mother and two sons, de- 
volved upon his elder brother. Whatever means 
could be spared were devoted to defraying Phil- 
ip’s expenses at college, which he entered soon 
after this time. His religious rcises, before 
and after entering college, a din this 
narrative—told in the form of a diary, kept by 
himself—the conviction of the truth, the prog- 
ress of a revival at school, the conversion of a 
number of his school-mates, and, finally, his own 
acceptance of the Savior, Soon after his con- 
yersion, his mind is impressed with a call to 
preach the Gospel; and the story proceeds with 
the fortunes of his family—the marriage of his 
brother; his subsequent death; the death of a 
little nephew, and then of his mother ; the break- 
ing up of all the houschold ties, and his engag- 
ing a school, when he is called to the ministry, 
receives license to preach, and is finally settled 
as pastor in a Western town, He marries Mary 
Ellis, whose fortunes are told in the progress of 
his own story, and who herself early renounced 
the world, and became a follower of the meek 
and lowly Jesus. Philip eventually found his 
life-work by means of the various experiences 
through which he passed, 


UNcLE JouHN’s FLOWER-GATHERERS: 4 Com- 
panion for the Woods and Fields. With Mlus- 
trations, By Fane Fay Fuller. 316 pp. 16mo. 
Price, $1.50. New York: M. W. Dodd. Cin- 
cinnati; Robert Clarke & Co. 


A young man of wealthy parentage and studi- 
ous habits is graduated at one of the best col- 
leges of the country, and turns his attention to 
scientific pursuits. Inheriting a fortune, and 
possessing ample means to gratify his taste, he 
travels over the country collecting specimens of 


the various plants and minerals as he goes 
along; but on one of his excursions the coach 
in which he is riding is overturned, and he is 
crippled and injured for life. His misfortunes 
prove a blessing, however; for he is brought a 
humble penitent to the foot of the cross, where 
a worse disease than that of the body is healed, 
and his soul is restored to the favor and image 
of its Creator. Uncle John Chester, as the 
children name him, becomes a great favorite in 
the neighborhood where he lives. Though un- 
able to engage in active life, he still pursues his 
studies as he can; and half a dozen or more 
school-boys and school-girls become his flower- 
gatherers. Beginning with the earliest blossoms 
of Spring, they collect during the season the 
various flowers that grow in their woods and 
fields, and Uncle John preserves them in his 
herbarium, teaching the children the science of 
botany in the most charming manner, giving the 
nomenclature of the science and showing the 
relation of the different plants to each other, 
their species, uses, peculiarities, and habits of 
growth, It is altogether a delightful book, 
teaching botany in the pleasantest way—in the 
form of a story—and leading the mind from the 
beautiful things created toa recognition of God 
over all and.in all. It is just such a book as we 
can, without scruple, put into the hands of our 
children, not only for the interest of its reading 
matter, but for the handsome pictures with 
which it abounds. 


Lamps, PITCHERS, AND TRUMPETS: Lettires 


on the Vocation of the Preacher, Tilustrated 
by Anecdotes, Biographical, Historical, and Elu- 
cidatory, of every order of Pulpit Eloquence, 
from the Great Preachers of All Ages. By 
Edward Paxton Hood, Minister of Queen- 
Sguare Chapel, Brighton, England. 453 Pb. 
12mo. Price, $1.75. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


This is the quaint title of a very interesting 
book. One might suppose, from the subject of 
the lectures, that it would prove a dull and prosy 
homily on the ministerial life ; but on the con- 
trary, there is nothing prosy about it’ Vari- 
ous styles of pulpit oratory are discussed, and 
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specimens given of sermons preached in differ- 
ent ages and countries. Many anecdotes are 
included, some amusing, some serious, and all 
sensible. There is a vast amount of research 
exhibited in the pages, and the author has dili- 
gently explored the field in which he labored. 


The book will be read with interest as well as | 


with profit. 


Patry Gray’s Journey ro ‘rHE CorTron Is- 
LANDS: A Series of Books for Children, By 
Caroline Hf, Dall. From Boston To BAtti- 
MORE. 201 ff. 16mo. $1.50. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 

A pleasant narrative of a little girl’s journey. 
A foreign state or a strange place is always a 
wonder-land to a child; and Patty Gray found 
it so. In the South, to which she journeyed 
from Boston, she saw many strange sights and 
scenes, and her experiences are given in this in- 
teresting little book. In the introduction to the 
volume, Mrs. Dall gives an account of her first 
acquaintance with slavery, and the history of 
several slaves whom she knew in those dreadful 
days before the war. Patty Gray’s journey was 
made between 1867 and 1869, and in this narra- 
tive you will see the changes she found in what 
were once slave States. 


Gren Exper Srrirs.—The five books fol- 
lowing have been published in a series thus 
denominated. They are thus described by the 
editor, who supervised their publication. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan, Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. 

The Orphans of Glen Elder, 

This work is reprinted, with slight abridg- 
ment, from the edition of the London Religious 
Tract Society. It is a touching narrative of 
very great interest, illustrating the influence of 
the Christian life in forming the character of 
children, and in sustaining the aged while borne 
down by the weight of great troubles. Its tone 
is pure, its lessons valuable, its pathos deep, and 
its spirit eminently evangelical. It ought to be 
a very popular book. 


Frances Leslie. 

This volume is reprinted from the London 
Religious Tract Society’s edition, with slight 
abridgment. The object of the book is to bring 
out the beauty and meaning of the several peti- 
tions contained in the “ Lord’s Prayer.” In do- 
ing this the author has, in a well-told narrative, 


brought into bold relief the power of an elder 
daughter over the happiness of a motherless 
household. The incidents of the story are all 
natural, and many of them quite touching, The 
tone of the volume is healthy, its style vigorous, 
and its lessons valuable and instructive. 


| The Lyceum Boys. 


One object of this interesting volume is to 
sketch school-boy life in a French public school. 
Its highest purpose is stated by its author in the 
following words: “The author hopes that there 
is a time in the life of many boys when they 
begin to learn true wisdom, and to feel longings 
after God and goodness. Sometimes they allow 
these feclings to run off into a mere sentimental 
strain of so-called religious thought and speech, 
forgetting that the spirit of true religion is a 
constant struggle with Satan, and all the evil 
thoughts, deeds, and words he suggests to us. 
In this way there are men, and boys, too, full of 
grand and noble schemes for the good of the 
world, who have much room for improvement 
in themselves. So in this story it is endeavored 
to show that we prove our love to God, not so 
much by wishing to do great things for him as 
by doing well what he has given us to do.” 
This point is well illustrated in young Luca, 
whose faith was well shown by his frequent vic 
tories over self. 


The Harleys. 

The influence of a Christian child's life ona 
household is the point illustrated in the follow- 
ing story; and it is done in a most natural, 
touching, and skillful manner, by a pen well 
practiced in the art of painting the actions and 
describing the motives of children, It is re- 
printed, with slight alterations and adaptations, 
and some abridgment, from the Edinburgh edi- 
tion. I commend it, with confidence, to the 
great army of young readers in America. 


Rosa Lindesay. 

The point illustrated in this beautiful story is 
the duty of employing one’s talent for God. 
Rosa having heard the preacher say that even 
every child had a talent to trade with for God, 
was for some time very desirous to find what 
her talent was. She found out one day, and 
then, like a true Christian child, she began 
trading with it at once. Its Giver accepted her 
effort, and her talent increased until she became 


a blessing to many hearts, 
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GotpEN Hours.—We receive many compli- 
mentary letters from our friends, but are too 
modest to use many of them. Now and then 
their admiration breaks out into poetry, and we 
consent to give youa couple of specimens. The 
following is from E. L. B., of Great Bend, Ohio: 


THE GOLDEN HOURS. 


There are hours more precious than shining gold, 
And brighter than gems in a regal crown— 

Sweet memories the heart in its depths will hold, 
And cherish till life's latest sun goes down, 


O the happy hours that, as golden sands, 
Are gently falling in the glass of time— 
O the evenings dear, when family bands 
Are ringing their joys like a‘ Christmas chime !” 


‘The new book, with story and pictures faii 
‘The game of puzzles, or the problem long ; 
‘The circle broken at the evening prayer; 
‘The cradled babe, and the trundle-bed song ; 


And the voice that charms as it bids ‘‘ Good-night,” 
With the mother’s kiss as a seal of love, 

‘And her peaceful trust for the morning light 
To waken the sleep of each household dove. 


How blessed the homes, with the children blest ! 
Where the kindly deed and noble aim, 

Anda zeal for truth, move each youthful breast, 
‘And the golden hours meet the Maker’s claim. 


We have another from Mrs. M. A. B., of 
Dickenson, New York: 
GOLDEN Hours. 


Golden Hours for the little children, 
Ranged together in a row; 

Noisy plays are all forgotten, 
Little heads bent quite low, 

Ina turns the pictured pages, : 
A little brother on each side; 

See their beaming, happy faces, 
‘As'the precious moments glide. 


Golden Hours for the sick sister, 
With her pale hands folded meek 3 
As she watches their enjoyment, 
Quiet smiles steal o’er her cheek. 
“Where’s the gold?” asks little Frankie: 
“Qn the pretty caver, here, 
You will find it,” speaks the sister— 
“Something choice as gold, my dear !?? 


Golden Hours for weary mother}; 
Silence to her heart is sweet, 

When she knows it will be broken 
By the little flying feet, 
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Golden Hours for all the household, 
When the little ones are blest; 

When the children’s hearts are gladdened, 
Then they gladden all the rest. 


BLESSED ARE THE MERrcIFUL—A crippled 
beggar was trying to pick up some old clothes 
that had been thrown from a window, when a 
crowd of rude boys gathered about him, mock- 
ing his awkward movements, and hooting at 
his helplessness and rags. Presently a noble 
little fellow came up, and pushing through the 
crowd, helped the poor crippled man to pick up 
his gifts, and placed them in a bundle, Then, 
slipping a piece of silver into his hands, he was 
running away, when a voice far above him said, 
“Little boy with a straw hat, look up!” A 
lady, leaning from an upper window, said, 
“God bless you, my little fellow! God will 
bless you for that.” As he walked along, he 
thought how glad he had made his own heart 
by doing good. He thought of the poor beg- 
gar’s grateful look ; of the lady’s smile, and her 
kind words; and last, and better than all, he 
could almost hear his Heavenly Father whis- 
pering, “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” Little readers, when you have 
the chance of doing good, and feel tempted to 
neglect it, remember the “little boy with the 


straw hat.” 


Hr nas No MoTHER.—Sitting one day in a 
school-room, I overheard a conversation between 
a sister and a brother. The little boy com- 
plained of insults or wrongs received from an- 
other little boy. His little face was flushed 
with anger. His sister listened for awhile, and 
then, turning away, she answered, cor don’t 
want to hear another word. Willie has no 
mother.” The brother's lips were silent; the 
rebuke came home to him, and stealing away, 
he muttered, “I never thought of that” He 
thought of his own mother, and the loneliness 
of Willie compared with his own happy lot. 
“He has no mother.” Do we think of it when 
want comes to the orphan and rude words as- 
sail him? Has the little wanderer @ mother to 
listen to his sorrows? Speak gently to him, 


then. 
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TEACHING THE ALPHABET:—“ Patrick, do 


you know your letters?” 

“Yis, sur, I know them by sight, sur, but I 
don’t know their names.” 

“ Well, that is A.” 

“How are you, A!” 

“You must not speak in that way.” 

“In what way should I speak, thin, sur ?” 

“ Say what I say.” 

“This is B.” 

“Sure, an’ is that B? I thought it was an 
ox-yoke !”” 

“What was the last letter I showed you?” 

“T can’t remember, sur.” 

“What bird is it that lays honey’and stings ?” 

“Tt’s a wasp, sur.” 

“No; it is a bee.” 

“So it is, an’ looks like an ox-yoke.” 

““ What letter is that on the third page ?” 

“T don’t know, sur.” 

«‘ What do I do when I look at you?” 

“T should n’t like to say, sur.” 

“T want you to tell me.” 

“T’m afraid you will lick me, sur.” 

“Tell me what I do when I look at you.” 

“ Well, sur, you squint.” 

*“Can’t you say C without the squint ?” 

“ Vis, sur.”” 

“Say it, then.” 

“C without the squint.” 

«“ What is the name of the next letter ?” 

“1 don’t know, sur; I never saw it before.” 

“Well, it is D for dunce, just like yourself. 
Say that.” 

“D for dunce, just like yourself!” 

“Take your seat, and the spelling class will 
come up and spell.” 


Aw Inrantr Locicran.—A grandchild of Dr. 
Emmons, when not more than six years old, 
came to him with a trouble weighing on her 
mind. 

“A. B, says the moon was made of green 
cheese, and I don’t believe it.” - 

“Don’t you believe it? Why not?” 

«“T know it is n't.” 

« But how do you know ?”” 

“7s it, grandpa ?” 

“Don’t ask me that question; you must find 
it out yourself.” 

“How can I find it out?” 

“Vou must study into it.” 

She knew enough to resort to the first of Gen- 
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esis for information, and after a truly Emmons- 
like search, she ran into the study. 

“T’ve found it out! The moon is of made 
of green cheese, for the moon was made before 
the cows were.” 


Facerra.—‘ Why do we say in the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘Who art in heaven,’ since God is 
every-where?” asked a clergyman of some chil- 
dren. 

For awhile no one answered. At last, seeing 
a little drummer-boy, who looked as if he could 
give an answer, the clergyman said: “Well, lit- 
tle soldier, what say you?” 

“Because it’s head-quarters,” replied the 
drummer. 

“Now, young people,” said a professor of 
natural history to his class, “now, then, as to 
hens. A hen has the capacity of laying just six 
hundred eggs and no more, and she finishes the 
job in just about five-years. Now, what is to 
be done with her after that ?” 

“Cut off her head, and sell her to a boarding- 
house keeper for a spring chicken! exclaimed 
an urchin, whose father dealt in poultry. 

Ar Lynn, Massachusetts, a school teacher 
asked a little girl who the first man was. She 
answered that she did not know. The question 
was put to the next, an Trish child, who an- 
swered, loudly, “ Adam, sir,” with apparent sat- 
isfaction. “Law,” said the first scholar, “you 
need n’t feel so grand about it; he wasn’t an 
Irishman !”” , 

A Sunpay school teacher questioned his class 
one Sunday in regard to the origin of Christ- 
mas, with the following result ; “ Where was the 
Savior born?” “At Bethlehem.” “ Where’: 
Bethlehem?” “In Judea.” “ Who first knew 
that he was born?” “ His mother.” 


A TEACHER was explaining to a little girl the 
meaning of the word cuticle. 

“ What is that all over my face and hands?” 

“It’s freckles, sir,” answered the little cherub. 


“Do you think, doctor,” asked an anxious 
mother, ‘that it would improve little Johnny's 
health to take him to the springs and let him try 
the water ?”” 

“TJ have n’t a doubt of it, madam.” 

“What springs would you recommend, doc- 
tor?” 

“ Any springs, madam, where you find plenty 
of soap.”’ 


ag 
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DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


of August, 1492, 
Columbus set 
sail, a little before 
sunrise, in the presence 
of a vast crowd of specta- 
tors, who sent up their 


prosperous issue of the voyage, 

which they wished rather than 

expected. Columbus steered 

o directly for the Canary Islands, 
and arrived there without any occurrence 
that would have deserved notice on any 
other occasion. But in a voyage of such 
expectation and importance every circum- 
stance was the object of attention. 

Upon the first of October they were 
seven hundred and seventy leagues to the 
west of the Canaries; but, lest his men 
should be intimidated by the length of the 
navigation, Columbus gave out that they 
had proceeded only five hundred and eighty- 
four leagues, and, fortunately for him, neither 
his own pilot nor those of the other ships 
had skill sufficient to correct this error and 
discover the deceit. They had now been 
above three weeks at sea; they had pro- 
ceeded far beyond what former navigators 
had attempted or deemed possible; all 
their hopes of discovery, drawn from the 
flight of birds and other circumstances, had 
proved fallacious ; the appearances of land, 

» with which their own credulity or the arti- 

Vor. I.—28 


N Friday, the 3d | fice of their commander had from time to 


time flattered and amused them, had been 
altogether illusive, and their prospect of 
success seemed now to be as distant as 
ever. These reflections occurred often to 
men who had no other object or occupation 
than to reason and discourse concerning 
the intention and circumstances of their 
expedition. They made impression at first 
on the ignorant and timid, and extending 
by degrees to such as were better informed 
or more resolute, the contagion spread at 
length from ship to ship. 

From secret whisperings or murmurings 
they proceeded to open and public com- 
plaints. They taxed. their sovereign with 
credulity in paying such regard to the vain 
promises and rash conjectures of a for- 
eigner as to hazard the lives of so many 
of her own subjects in prosecuting a chi- 
merical scheme. They affirmed that they 
had fully performed their duty by venturing 
so far in an unknown and hopeless course, 
and could incur no blame for refusing to 
follow any longer a desperate adventurer. to 
certain destruction. They contended that 
it was necessary to think of returning to 
Spain while their crazy vessels were still in 
a condition to keep the sea, but expressed 
their fears that the attempt would prove 
vain, as the wind, which had hitherto been 
so favorable to their course, must render 
it impossible to sail in the opposite direc- 
tion. All agreed that Columbus should be 
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compelled by force to adopt a measure on 
which their common safety depended. Some 
of the more daring proposed as the most 
expeditious and certain method for getting 
rid at once of his remonstrances to throw 
him into the sea, being persuaded that, upon 
their return to Spain, none would care for 
the death of an unsuccessful adventurer. 

Columbus was fully sensible of his peril- 
ous situation. He had observed the fatal 
operation of ignorance and of fear in pro- 
ducing disaffection among his crew, and 
saw that it was now ready to burst out into 
open mutiny. He retained, however, per- 
fect presence of mind. He affected to seem 
ignorant of their schemes. Notwithstand- 
ing the agitation of his own mind, he 
appeared with a cheerful countenance, like 
a man satisfied with the progress he had 
made and confident of success. Sometimes 
he employed all the arts of insinuation to 
soothe his men. Sometimes he endeavored 
to work upon their ambition or avarice by 
magnificent descriptions of the fame and 
wealth which they were about to acquire. 
On other occasions he assumed a tone of 
authority, and threatened them with ven- 
geance from their. sovereign if, by their 
dastardly behavior, they should defeat this 
noble effort to promote the glory of God 
and to exalt the Spanish name above that 
of every other nation. Even with seditious 
sailors the words of a man whom they had 
been accustomed to reverence were weighty 
and persuasive, and not only restrained 
them from those violent excesses which 
they meditated, but prevailed with them to 
accompany their admiral for some time 
longer. 3 

As they proceeded the indications of 
approaching land seemed to be more cer- 
tain, and excited hope in proportion. The 
birds began to appear in flocks, mak- 
ing toward the south-west. Columbus, in 
imitation of the Portuguese navigators, 
who had been guided in several of their 
discoveries by the motion of birds, altered 
his course from due west toward that quar- 
ter whither they pointed their flight. But 


after holding on for several days in this 
new direction without any better success 
than formerly, having seen no object during 
thirty days but the sea and the sky, the 
hopes of his companions subsided faster 
than they had risen; their fears revived 
with additional force; impatience, rage, 
and despair appeared in every countenance. 
All sense of subordination was lost. 

The officers, who had hitherto concurred 
with Columbus in opinion and supported 
his authority, now took part with the private 
men; they assembled on the deck, expos- 
tulated with their commander, mingled 
threats with their expostulations, and re- 
quired him instantly to tack about and 
return to Europe. Columbus perceived 
that it would be of no avail to have re- 
course to any of his former arts, which, 
having been tried so often, had lost their 
effect, and that it was impossible to rekin- 
dle any zeal for the success of the expedi- 
tion among men in whose breast fear had 
extinguished every generous sentiment. He 
saw that it was no less vain to think of 
employing either gentle or severe measures 
to quell a mutiny so general and so violent. 
It was necessary On all these accounts to 
soothe the passions which he could no 
longer command. He promised solemnly 
to his men that he would comply with their 
request provided they would accompany 
him and obey his command for three days 
longer, and if during that time land was 
not discovered he would then abandon the 
enterprise and direct his course toward 
Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, and impa- 
tient to turn their faces again toward their 
native country, this proposition did not 
appear to them unreasonable, nor did Co- 
lumbus hazard much in confining himself 
to aterm so short. The indications of dis- 
covering land were now so numerous and 
promising that he deemed them certain. 
For some days the sounding-line reached 
the bottom, and the soil that it brought up 
indicated land to be at no great distance, 
The flocks of birds increased, and were 
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composed not only of sea-fowl, but of such 
land-birds as could not be supposed to fly 
far from the shore. The crew of the Pinta | 
observed a cane floating, which seemed to | 
have been newly cut, and likewise a piece 


aboard the Nigna took up the branch of a 
tree with red berries perfectly fresh. The 
clouds around the setting sun assumed a 
new appearance; the air was more mild 
and warm, and during night the wind be- 


of timber artificially carved. The sailors | came unequal and variable. 
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From all these symptoms Columbus was | ashore in the night. During this interval 
so confident of being near land that on the | of suspense and expectation no man shut 
evening of the 11th of October, after public | his eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing in- 
prayers for success, he ordered the sails to H tently toward that quarter where they ex- 
be furled and the ships to lie to, keeping | pected to discover the land which had so 
strict watch lest they should be driven ! long been the object of their wishes, 
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About two hours before midnight Co- 
lumbus, standing on the forecastle, observed 
a light in the distance, and privately pointed 
it out to Pedro Guttierez, a page of the 
queen’s wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it, 
and, calling to Salcedo, comptroller of the 


fleet, all three saw it in motion, as if it | 


were carried from place to place. 
after midnight the joyful sound of “ Land! 
land!” was heard from the Pinta, which 
kept always ahead of the other ships. But 


having been so often deceived by false | 


appearances, every man was now slow of 
belief, and waited in all the anguish of un- 
certainty and impatiénce for the return of 
day. As soon as morning dawned all 
doubts and fears were dispelled. From 
every ship an island was seen about two 
leagues to the north, whose flat and verdant 
fields, well stored with wood, and watered 
with many rivulets, presented the aspect of 
a delightful country. 

The crew of the Pinta instantly began 
the Ze Deum, as a hymn of thanksgiving 
to God, and were joined by those of the 
other ships with tears of joy and transports 
of congratulation. This office of gratitude 
to Heaven was followed by an act of justice 
to their commander. They threw them- 
selves at the feet of Columbus with feelings 
of self-condemnation, mingled with rever- 
ence. They implored him to pardon their 
ignorance, incredulity, and insolence, which 
had created him so much unnecessary dis- 
quiet, and had so often obstructed the 
prosecution of his well-concerted plan; 
and passing in the warmth of their admira- 
tion from one extreme to another, they now 
pronounced the man whom they had so 
lately reviled and threatened to be a per- 
son inspired by Heaven with sagacity and 
fortitude more than human in order to ac- 
complish a design so far beyond the ideas 
and conceptions of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose all their boats 
were manned and armed. They rowed to- 
ward the island with their colors displayed, 
with warlike music and other martial pomp. 


A little | 


As they approached the coast they saw it | 


covered with a multitude of people, whom 
the novelty of the spectacle had drawn 
together, whose attitudes and gestures ex- 
pressed wonder and astonishment at the 
strange objects which presented themselyes 
to their view. 

Columbus was the first European who 
set foot on the new world which he had 
discovered. He landed in a rich dress, 
and with a naked sword in his hand. His 
men followed, and, kneeling down, they all 
kissed the ground which they had so long 
desired to see. They next erected a cru- 
cifix, and prostrating themselves before it, 
returned thanks to God for conducting their 
voyage to such a happy issue. They then 


| took solemn possession of the country for 


the crown of Castile and Leon, with all the 
formalities which the Portuguese were ac- 
customed to observe in acts of this kind in 
their new discoveries. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, 
were surrounded by many of the natives, 
who gazed in silent admiration upon actions 
which they could not comprehend, and of 
which they did not foresee the consequen- 
ces. The dress of the Spaniards, the white- 
ness of their skins, their beards, their arms 
appeared strange and surprising. The vast 
machines in which they had traversed the 
ocean, that seemed to move upon the water 
with wings, and uttered a dreadful sound 
resembling thunder, accompanied with light- 
ning and smoke, struck them with such 
terror that they began to respect their new 
guests as a superior order of beings, and 
concluded that they were children of the 
sun, who had descended to visit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed 
at the scene now before them. Every herb, 
and shrub, and tree was different from 
those which flourished in Europe. The 
soil seemed to be rich, but bore few marks 
of cultivation.: The climate, even to the 
Spaniards, felt warm, though extremely de- 
lightful. The inhabitants appeared in the 
simple innocence Of nature, entirely naked. 
Their black hair, long and uncurled, floated 
upon their shoulders, or was bound in 
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tresses on their heads. They had no 
beards, and every part of their bodies was 
perfectly smooth. Their complexion was 


of a dusky copper color, their features sin- | 


gular rather than disagreeable, their aspect 
gentle and timid. 
were well shaped and active. Their faces 
and several parts of their bodies were fan- 
tastically painted with glaring colors. They 
were shy at first through fear, but soon 
became familiar with the Spaniards, and 
with transports of joy received from them 
hawk-bells, glass beads, or other baubles, 
in return for which they gave such provis- 
ions as they had and some cotton yarn, the 
only commodity of value which they could 


produce. 


Though not tall, they | 


| Toward evening Columbus returned to 
his ship, accompanied by many of the 
| islanders in their boats, which ‘they called 
canoes, and which, though rudely formed 
out of the trunk of a single tree, they rowed 
with surprising dexterity, Thus, in the 
| first interview between the inhabitants of 
the old and new world, every thing was 
conducted amicably and to their mutual 
satisfaction. The former, enlightened and 
ambitious, formed already vast ideas with 
respect to the advantages which they might 
derive from the regions that began to open 
to their view. The latter, simple and un- 
discerning, had no foresight of the calami- 
ties and desolation which were approaching 


their country. 
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eZ 
OUR quiet, blissful years had 

ne flown since our Fritz first found 
AN ers a home with the family of his 
1 uncle Willebrand, and then a 
great misfortune threw its dark 
shadow over that once happy household. 
Hitherto the family had known less of sor- 
row than usually falls to the lot of mortals. 
Blessed with health and plenty, they had 
gone on their way content with themselves 
and all the world, at peace with God and 
man. “No evil had befallen them, neither 
had any plague Come nigh their dwelling,” 
As formerly, Willebrand and his three 
sons went day after day to their work in the 
forest, The boys were strong, industrious 
little fellows, and had become a great help 
to their father. Still mother Willebrand 
kept the house and all appertaining to it in 
order, and Fritz assiduously cultivated his 
talent for drawing. He was, without know- 
ing or dreaming of such a thing, becoming 


a tight skillful artist, and only needed | 


GRATITUDE. 


| proper instruction to enable him to win 
| wealth and renown in his chosen career. 

The Lord leads his people in strange 
paths, and often when he sends them a 
great, overwhelming sorrow he means it for 
their good. Let no one, then, murmur when 
the Lord’s hand is laid heavily upon him, 
but let all in darkness and trouble look 
trustfully to Him who guides and gayerns 
the universe, who, with equal loye and 
wisdom, points out the course of worlds 
through limitless space and the path of the 
meanest worm. 

One morning in early Autumn Willebrand 
and his three sons went out to their work 
in the forest. Each bore a heavy ax upon 
his shoulder, for they were to build a new 
coal-pit, and must fell trees for that pur- 
pose. The day was beautiful. The sun’s 
first golden beams lighted up the cloudless 
sky, and millions of sparkling dew-drops 
trembled on the leaves of the trees and the © 
blades of grass. The forest, magnificent 
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in its Autumn adorning, glowed in mingled 
hues of red, and brown, and gold. 
and other birds of passage made it vocal 
with their songs as they flew in great com- 


grow and flourish, and who, throughout all 
nature, has in his goodness ordained that 


every single thing shall serve for the uni- 
| versal good. The tree is useful in its 


panies to those southern climes where they | 


might escape the bitter cold and _ biting 
winds of the North. 

“How beautiful the world is!” cried 
Wolf, letting his eyes sweep over the charm- 
ing landscape. 
with such a world ?” 

The mind of man is foolish,” said col- 
lier Willebrand, “and many persons in their 
sinful pride think themselves wiser than 
the Lord whose creatures they are. 


should be without the guidance and sup- 
port of our Father in heaven! ‘What God 
does is well done,’ my children. Treasure 
the words of this proverb deep in your 
hearts. They may console you when you 
are greatly in need of consolation. But 
here we are at the appointed place. Let us 
bravely and diligently use the strength God 
has given us.” 

The boys pulled off their jackets, seized 
their axes, and began chopping away at a 
mighty spreading beech, which reared its 
leafy crown a hundred or more feet in the 
air. The father directed the work. His 
great anxiety was that the tree might not 
in its fall injure other trees which they did 
not need. 

«We must spare the gifts of God,” he 
said, as the boys for a few minutes rested 
their weary arms from the work. “We 
must spare 'the gifts of God. When we 
think how many years it takes for a tree to 
grow to the thickness of one’s arm, we 
shall be careful not to destroy wantonly 
what all creating nature has designed for 
our use. When the time and the necessity 
come the tree may fall, even like this beau- 
tiful beech, which your axes will soon lay 
low. For full a hundred years it has 
adorned the forest, a green, magnificent 
witness of the Almighty God. Now it must 
fall, but it will be of use after its death. So 
has God decreed who permitted the tree to 


Yet | 
what weak, helpless, miserable beings we | 


“ How can people find fault | 


death ; we should be useful in our lives; 
for this God has given us strength, reason, 
and reflection. Now, boys, go to work 
again.” 


The axes flew, their blows waking mighty 
echoes through the leafy forest. Soon the 
trunk of the tree was nearly severed, and a 
rope was swung around it near the top. 
Then Willebrand and his sons seized the 
ends of the rope and pulled with all their 
might. The tree ‘trembled, wavered, bent 
now this way, now that, and at last bowed 
its leafy head as if in resignation to the 
fate that was inevitable. Soon a thunder- 
ing crash was heard, for the limbs were 
crushed and splintered in falling, and now 
the giant of the forest lay stretched upon 
the mossy ground. “ 

But with the tree also fell father Wille- 
brand. Deathly white, and breathing heay- 
ily, he lay upon the ground ; blood streamed 
from his nose and welled from his trembling 
lips, and at length, entirely senseless, he 
closed his eyes. He seemed to be dead, 
and with a cry of horror his sons fell on 
their knees by his side, covering his cold, 
bloodless hands with kisses and tears. 

As the tree fell one of the largest limbs 
had broken into several pieces, which had 
been thrown here and there with great vio- 
lence. One of the largest of these had 
struck Willebrand in the breast with such 
force as to throw the strong man to the 
ground. 

“ Father, wake up! for God’s sake, father, 
wake up!” cried the boys, to whom this 
blow had come like a thunderbolt from a 
clear sky. ‘¢O, what will our mother, what 
will Fritz say when they hear of this? 0, 
father, dear father, rouse yourself.” 

So the boys moaned and sobbed, trying 
to waken to consciousness their senseless 
father. At length, with a deep sigh, he 
opened his eyes. 

As he saw his children weeping and 
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moaning around him he motioned them 
with his finger to be quiet, and tried to 
speak, but for some time in vain. 
he succeeded in uttering a few words in a 
weak voice. 

“Hush, children,” he said, “it is not so 
bad as you think; I have received no fatal 
injury. And even if I had you should *not 
forget the words I have just repeated to 
you— What God does is well done.? Wolf, 


you can run to the village and ask the | 


neighbors to come with a bier and take 
me home. Go quick, child, and don’t be 
alarmed.” 

Wolf ran very fast, and soon returned 
with several of the frightened neighbors 
and a bier. The wounded man was care- 
fully lifted up, carried home, and laid in 
bed, where he soon slept. Wolf hurried 
off for the nearest physician, who arrived at 
the cottage and entered the sick chamber 
toward evening. 

“Dear old man!” he said after examin- 
ing the patient—‘ Dear old man, you made 
a very narrow escape this time. Your case, 
however, is not dangerous if you will only 
remain quiet and wait for recovery, which 
will come very Slowly. You must not think 
of such a thing as hard work for many 
months. It would either bring on speedy 
death or incurable illness,” 

After these words, which had'no encour- 
aging sound to father Willebrand, the doc- 
tor wrote a prescription, gave a few im- 
portant directions, and then hastened forth 
to visit his other patients. The old man 
buried his face in his hands, and for a long 
time seemed lost in mournful thought. No 
one ventured to disturb him, until at length 
frau Willebrand motioned to the boys to 
leave the room so that she might be alone 
with their sick father. But the husband 
and wife were not alone. Fritz, who had 
not heard or seen the other boys go out, 
sat in a corner weeping bitterly. 

Frau Willebrand approached the sick 
couch, took her husband’s hand in hers, 
and said sympathizingly, « What is on your 
mind, dear husband? If you have any 


At last | 


trouble or sorrow I do not know tell me 
and let me help you bear it.” 
The sick man replied mournfully, “ Dear 


| wife, I am sorely troubled, but I know of 


| neither help nor counsel. 


The doctor says 
that I must lay aside work for many months, 
and this makes me very unhappy. Who 
will provide for my family? Our boys are 
young and weak, and Fritz, though he has 
the disposition to work, has not the strength. 
The future looks very dark to me.” 

“ Cheer up, husband,” said the good wife. 
“Things are not so bad as you think, and 
even if earthly help should fail, our Heav- 
enly Father will not forsake us. Wolf is 
now fifteen; he is not afraid of work, and 
is strong for his age. You have taught the 
younger ones also to do their share, and 
they can help the neighbors in burning 
coal. They can certainly support them- 
selves, and Wolf can do more. His extra 
earnings must go to provide medicines and 
comforts for his sick father. And then, if 
I am right industrious, I-can earn some- 
thing by spinning for people outside our 
family; this will help a little. Be com- 
forted, dear husband, God will not for- 
sake us.” . 

Father Willebrand made no reply. He 
only turned his head aside so that his wife 
might not see his despairing tears. She, 
believing that he wished to sleep, said no 
more. 


CHAPTER IX, 
FRIT2Z’S RESOLUTION. 


Fritz, who had listened to the conversa- 
tion between Willebrand and his wife, slip- 
ped quietly out of the room and took the 
path leading to'the forest. 

«Things must go on in this way no 
longer,” he said to himself - “ When all 
are working so hard I must not be the only 
idler. While he was well my father Wille- 
brand cared for me, now he is ill and weak 
I must care for him. But what can I do?” 

Fritz had a loving, grateful heart, and his 
highest wish was to do something for the 
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foster father, who, when in health, had done 
so much for him. After turning over many 
projects in his mind he at last thought of 
master Sharp’s proposal to take him as an 
apprentice in fresco-painting. 

“That will do,” he cried jubilantly. “If 
he wanted me three or four years ago he 
will surely want me now when I can be of 
so much more use to him. He will pay me 
zood wages, and I can send almost all I 
a to father Willebrand. To-morrow 
morning early I will set out for master 
Sharp’s house.” 

With a lightened heart the boy went 
home, but he did not say a word of his 
plans for fear he would not be allowed to 
carry them out. Late that night when he 
was alone in his little chamber he wrote a 
few lines thanking his foster parents for all 
their kindness, telling them his reasons for 
this sudden departure, and begging them 
not to be anxious on his account. Then, 
having prayed to God for support and guid- 
ance, he threw: himself upon his bed and 
slept peacefully for some hours. “A good 
conscience is the best pillow,” and the 
boy’s conscience told him that he was 
doing right. 

Morning had scarcely dawned when he 
packed his artist materials and his few 
other worldly effects in a small bundle, 
which he threw over his shoulder. Then, 
leaving the letter on his pillow, he started 
on his little journey. When he came to 


the summit of the hill from which he must 


take his last view of the humble cottage 


where he had passed four peaceful, joyous 
years, he turned, and for a long time gazed 
at it with feelings of the deepest love and 
thankfulness. 

“Farewell, dear ones,” he cried, while 
the tears streamed down his cheeks, “all 
farewell! If it is God’s will I will soon 
see you again. Do not be angry with me 
for leaving you, for how could I do other- 
wise?” ‘ 

Still another long, lingering glance he 
:threw-upon that dear, peaceful home, then 


a few moments laid down, he hastened on 
his way. 

He had been full three hours absent 
before frau Willebrand found the letter he 
had left behind. In dumb astonishment 
she read it, and then carried it to her hus- 
band, who was no less surprised at its 
contents. 

“We will let the boy go his own way,” 
he said. “He means well, and would be 
grieved if we should oppose his good in- 
tentions. If I had been in his place I 
should have done the same. His love and 
gratitude rejoice my heart, and I believe 
that God will guide and guard him.” 

But good frau Willebrand could not be 
reconciled to the boy’s entering the service 
of so hard a master as their cousin Sharp; 
and to comfort her, her husband added, 
“B. is not out of the world, dear wife; it 
is only ten miles from here. We shall hear 
from Fritz often, and if cousin Sharp does 
not treat him well he shall come back 
to us.” 

And so the thing was settled; but Fritz 
had become very dear to the whole house- 
hold, and all missed him sadly. 

Just as the sun was setting, very weary, 
but full of hope and Courage, Fritz arrived 
in B. He soon found the house of master 
Sharp, and, with staff in hand and bundle 
upon his back, knocked at his door. The 
master mason did not recognize the little 
fellow of three years before, who had now 
become a tall, handsome youth, 

“Who are you and what do you want?” 
he asked in his gruff Way. 

“J will not now tell him who I am,” 
thought Fritz, and he replied, “I am a 
painter and want work. If you need help 
please give me a trial.” 

Master Sharp eyed Fritz from head to 
foot. 

“Have you testimonials, lad?” he said, 
“and can you show me some samples of 
your work ?” ; 

“J have no testimonials,” returned Fritz, 
“but I can show you some pictures I have 


again‘taking up the little bundle he had for | painted.” 
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Then, taking his portfolio from the bun- 
dle, he showed master Sharp some of the 
best pictures he had painted in the last two 
years. The old man put his spectacles on 
his long, red nose and very critically ex- 
amined the pictures. 
please him wonderfully, for his little green 
eyes sparkled, and he kept muttering to 
himself words of approval. 

“Yes,” he said at length, “I need you, 
young fellow. I have engaged to fresco 
some rooms in the castle of the rich baron, 


They appeared to | 


| Rabinski, and I want some one to do the 
| finest work. If you will undertake it I will 
| give you board, lodging, and four dollars a 
| week besides. Will that satisfy you?” 

| “Yes,” replied Fritz, whose heart leaped 
| for joy at a compensation so far beyond his 
| most sanguine dreams, “I am fully satis- 
| fied, and will do my best to earn the 
| wages.” . 

| So the bargain was made, and Fritz 
entered as a fresco-painter into master 
Sharp’s service. 


—————+10>:-—___- 
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y 
q current in Denmark that tells 


how the mighty Olger Danske, 
the Northern King Arthur or Don 
Sebastian, after a long life of war- 
fare, the vicissitudes of which have been 
the theme of song and story for many gen- 
erations, was at length cast into a magic 
slumber by the power of Fata Morgana, 
and entombed beneath the Kronborg at 
Elsinore, whence he shall: rise at Denmark’s 
sorest need to victory and to vengeance. 
Now it chanced that once upon a time a 
Zealand peasant, bolder than his fellows, 
descended into the dungeon of the ancient 
fortress and came upon a huge oaken door, 
secured with a mighty bar of iron. He 
withdrew the bar, and the vast door swung 
slowly inward, while from the gloom, in a 
voice of deep and appalling strength, came 
forth the words, “Is it time?” The faint 
light which entered through the open door- 
way revealed .to the intruder a giant form 
reclining against the wall, arrayed in rusty 
armor, and with a long white beard over- 
spreading his ample breast. Again the 
terrible unknown repeated his question, 
and the peasant, gathering all his courage, 
replied in the negative. ‘Give me thy 
hand, then,” said the figure. The other, 
unwilling to-trust his hand in that tremen- 
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Gy HERE is a quaint old legend 


dous grasp, extended the iron bar, which he 
still held. Olger Danske—for he it was— 
gave it a grip which left the print of his 
fingers in the iron as though’ it*had been 
clay, and exclaimed with a grim smile, 
“Ha! there are still ex in Denmark, I 
may rest yet awhile.” 7 

The voyager who approaches Denmark 
from the west—from England or Holland, 
for example—as he surveys the long gray 
band sparsely dotted with green, and topped 
here and there by astray lighthouse, which 
forms his first view of Danish soil; as he 
eyes the “gusty Skaw,” where the Skeleton 
in Armor may still be lying unburied, may 
well picture to himself the blazing «ship of 
Hakon Helmcleaver drifting seaward with 
its ghastly freight, or Stark Tiderich clinch- 
ing his crimsoned hands. in mute despair at 
sight of the battered remnant of his host. 
But in voyaging from Russia it is quite 
another matter. There Denmark’s avant- 
courier is the beautiful island of Born- 
holm, which greets us with the outstretched 
arms of a thousand green trees, and the 
welcoming smiles of a myriad sparkling 
ripples circling about the little red-tiled 
fisher-cots which nestle in the hollows of 
the shore. 

On this. picture, enriched with all the 
glories of the Northern sunset, we close 
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CHATEAU IN 


our eyes to open them again upon the quiet 
beauty of Zealand, with its rocky islets, its 
white country houses, its garland of waving 
woods, and the encircling sea, like a broad 
belt of purple, closing it in. And there at 
last is Copenhagen, fenced by her island- 
batteries and sentineled by numerous wind- 
mills, while above the surrounding sea of 
foliage rise the tall, square tower of the 
Fru-Kirke—the Notre Dame 
of Copenhagen—the broad, flat 
summit of the Round Tower, 
and the twisted spire of the 
Exchange. Nowhere, except 
in some remote parts of Ger- 
many, have J seen the peculiar 


in time to a military march. 
But the Danes display their 
simple habits as unaffectedly 
as the ancient buildings of 
Copenhagen display the date 
of their foundation. From the 
homely, —_ comfortable-looking 
palace—smaller than many a 
railway hotel—of the reigning 
sovereign, down to the red- 
tiled cottage of the fisherman, 
with its spotless floor and 
flower-decked windows, we find 
the same air of unpretending 
neatness and simplicity. As 
you saunter past the gray, many- 
gabled Exchange, founded by 
Christian the Fourth in 1624, 
or look up at the vigorous old 
age of the Nicholas church, 
with its hale, brick-red com- 
plexion unmarred by the changes of three 
centuries, or watch the red-capped fisher- 
men spreading their nets on the shore, as 
they may have done in the time of Olger 
Danske, you may feel ready for any marvel 
of the old world. You would hardly won- 
der to hear the storks criticising the libel- 
ous ditty caroled in their dishonor by the 
naughty boys of the Oestergade, or to see 


simplicity of Danish life at all 


paralleled. In Russia there is 
an air of uncomfortable civili- 
zation, as of some Man Friday 
who has donned the garb of 
Europe for the first time, and 
feels any thing but at home 
therein. In France and Prus- 
sia there is an all-pervading 
atmosphere of drill and pipe- 
clay, as if national progress 
itself could not advance except 
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the Snow Queen flitting by in her dazzling 


chariot, and rosy-cheeked Kjalmar floating 


seaward in his toy-bark, crunching the end- | 


less sticks of enchanted barley-sugar. 

Such associations, however, are only for 
those who survey Copenhagen at leisure 
and alone—the sole way in which such a 
city can be seen to advantage. No romance 
and little enjoyment await those who suffer 
themselves to be seized by those birds of 
prey who, for “tree shilling de day,” will 
hurry you through the town at railroad 
speed in the hottest hours of the morning ; 
take you with scrupulous ac- 
curacy over all the sights which 
you do not care to see, with just 
sufficient time over each to tire 
without enlightening you—vol- 
unteer confused explanations, 
couched in English to make them 
more zzintelligible. 

One-half hour in the Oester- 
gade on a fine Summer after- 
noon is worth a whole day of 
so-called “sight-seeing.” —Pic- 
turesque groups indeed are here; 
rosy-cheeked school-boys out- 
ward bound on 2 bird’s-nesting 
crusade, in all the limitless en- 
joyment of a “whole half-holi- 
day;” stalwart laborers, whose 
muscular development would 
have satisfied the most critical 
Viking of old time; spruce, hand- 
some soldiers, looking pleased 
with themselves and with the world in gen- 
eral; brisk apprentices, making the air 
ring with broad jests and responsive peals 
of laughter; elegantly attired ladies, eyeing 
thé new fashions in the shop windows with 
true scientific appreciation; and perhaps, 
remarkable amid all that busy throng, the 
long, gaunt frame and bright, dreamy eyes 
of Hans Christian Andersen—all thorough 
specimens of that quaint, shrewd, daring, 
indomitable Danish race which the changes 
and convulsions of eight centuries have left 
substantially the same as in the days when 
Ragnar Lodbrog chanted his death-song 


amid the encircling vipers, and Hubbo of 
Odinsee hewed Ella in pieces before the 
gates of York. 

As to the sights of the town, the Royal 
Picture Gallery ; the Thorwaldsen Museum, 
where the famous sculptor sleeps amid his 
noblest works; the many-turreted, lozenge- 
windowed Exchange, with its fantastic spire 
of intertwined serpents; ‘the sturdy, un- 
adorned homeliness of the Round. Tower, 
are all objects of attraction and interest. 
The Notre Dame, the Cathedral church of 
the city, which was nearly destroyed during 
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the bombardment by the English in 1807; 
is the chief object of attraction, not for any 
special beauty, for it is only a heavy, bulg- 
ing mass, terminated by a clumsy square 
tower of dingy red, but for its interior 
decoration, nearly all of which was done by 
Copenhagen’s universal favorite, ae 
sen, a man whose name is mentione wi 
the highest veneration and deepest respec! 
by every inhabitant of Denmark. 

Of the environs of Copenhagen it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. On the Ea 
you pass at one stride from among the quain 
old nine-storied houses, which stare at you 
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from their arched windows as from beneath 
uplifted eyebrows, to the green, open qoun- 
try, rich in stately trees and blossoming 
hedgerows, in busy windmills sentineling 
grassy mounds, and clear, smooth streams 
alive with darting fish, On the west the 
breezy promenade along the sea-wall in full 
view of the harbor leads to a high rampart 
of turf, from which you survey as lovely a 
panorama of field and forest, sunny hill- 
side and shadowy dells, winding shores and 
blue encircling sea, as ever gladdened the 
eye of a trayeler. With such a country at 
the very doors one can not be surprised at 
the host of holiday makers, borne by many- 
seated cars and substantial omnibuses, or 
trusting to their own feet, which throng 
every road in the Summer time, all hot, all 
dusty, and all good-humored, the healthiest, 
heartiest, happiest-looking people that one 
could wish to see. A 

Fredensborg is the most frequented of 
the suburbs, and certainly not without 
reason. Lying within easy distance of the 
town, it offers a great choice of attractions. 
Those who love solitude may there find 
secluded nooks and shady paths. Those 
who admire fine scenery may survey ata 
glance Copenhagen, the distant coast of 
Sweden, and the blue expanse of sunlit 
sea between, from the brow of the hill on 
which the palace stands. The palace itself 
is a homely looking white-washed building, 
more like a large farm-house than a royal 
residence, but clean and comfortable withal. 

At the foot of the hill on which it is built 
lies a small artificial lake, where old Fred- 
erick the Sixth, the late king, was wont to 
display the skill which he thought he pos- 
sessed in steering a pleasure-boat rowed by 
the Crown Prince and the officers of the 
royal household, to enjoy which august 
spectacle the population of the capital 
thronged into the park every Sunday even- 
ing and clustered in thousands round the 
lake whereon their king and governor was 
thus disporting himself. On one occasion, 
however, the royal steersman handled his 
craft so unskillfully as to run her violently 


aground with a shock which sent the oars- 
men sprawling, whereupon a naval officer in 
the crowd, with more wit than prudence, 
shouted, ‘* Boat ahoy! shall I send a pilot 
on board?” This made the king very angry, 
and he had search made for the offender, 
and cashiered him forthwith as a warning 
to all irreverent folks who should presume 
to make sport of the weakness of their 
superiors. 

But the most picturesque of the sur- 
rounding localities is certainly Elsinore, 
For the student there is a whole mine of 
treasure in this weird old shadow of a 
town—the burying-ground of a forgotten 
race of kings. The quaint structure and 
time-worn contents of Kronborg Castle are 
full of interest. Few finer scenes could 
be offered to the pencil of the artist than 
the graceful sweep of the woods round the- 
little red-roofed cottages which cling to the 
edges of the curving shore, or the gray, 
silent towers of the Kronborg, and the 
green slopes of the Swedish hills rising 
from the sparkling ripples of the sound, 
No poet could wish for higher inspiration 
than a moonlight walk along that wave- 
worn rampart, upon which we still seem to 
see the pale, resolute face of the doomed 
Prince Hamlet as he strides toward that 
awful shape which, terribly distinct amid 
the deepening gloom, beckons him onward, 
Here, too, is the pretended “Hamletts- 
Grav,” which the Danes still venerate in 
the garden of the Marien-Lyst Palace, a 
mile from the town. 

I will close this article with the real his- 
tory of Hamlet. According to the old Dan- 
ish historian, Saxo Grammaticus, Ham- 
let was not the Son of a Danish king, but 
of a famous pirate chief, who was governor 
of Jutland in connection with his brother, 
Hamlet’s father married the daughter of 
the Danish king. The father was ‘subse- 
quently murdered by this brother, who mar- 
ried the widow and became governor of the 
whole of Jutland. Asa pagan it was Ham- 
let’s first duty to avenge his father. The 
better to conceal his purpose, he feigned 
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madness. His uncle, suspecting 
it to be feigned, sent him to En- 
gland, with a request to the king 
that he would put Hamlet to 
death. He was accompanied by 
two creatures of his uncle, whose 
letter to the English king was 
carved on wood, according to the 
custom of that time. Hamlet got 
possession of the letter, and so 
changed it as to make it request 
that his tvo companions should 
be slain, which was accordingly 
done on their arrival in England. 
He afterward married the daugh- 
ter of the English king, but sub- 
sequently returned to Jutland, and 
still feigning madness, contrived 
to surprise and slay his uncle 
after upbraiding him with his 
various crimes. Hamlet then 2 
became governor of Jutland, married a | details Shakspeare founded: his beautiful 
second time to a queen of Scotland, and | tragedy. According to Saxo, Hamlet lived 
was eventually killed in battle. On these | about five hundred years before Christ. 
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+UNT Sue,” said Emily, “1 called after them to bring me specimens 
have been trying to find some | of any ather flowers they might choose. 
marked difference. between the | They brought me back a lapful. 

flowers of the exogen and those “Here, Emily,” said I, “take this rose 
of the endogens, but I have not | and count its parts; how many pieces to 


succeeded.” the corolla ?” 

“Go bring me a rose and a lily.” « Five.” ( . i 

Emily soon returned with a great double “ How many divisions in the green calyx? 
rose, which I laid aside, telling her it would “ Five.” 
not answer our purpose. I wanted a single «“ The stamens,” said Jane, “are so many 
or wild rose. I can not count them.” —. 

“This double flower,” said I,-“is simply “We say the rose is arranged on the 
a deformity.” number five; perhaps if you could count 


“A deformity !” said Jane.‘ Well, tastes | the stamens you would find them in fives— 
differ; I think it is just a beauty. But I | twenty-fives, may be, or twenty-five pues? 
know where the wild roses grow by the | Now, take the lily and count its parts. 
ditch bank, and if Emily will go with me I After counting Jane announced the num- 
can soon bring you one.” bers as sixes and threes. : 

The girls put on their sundowns, and I « We will call them threes, then, for the 
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sixes will be two threes. 
lily look like six at first view, but the 
bud or just-opened blossom plainly shows 
that there are two rows or sets of three 
each.” 

Emily sat down on the floor by my side, 
gathering up her apronful of blossoms in 
her lap and said, “Now, Aunt Sue and 
Jane, do n’t talk till I find it out.” 

“Do n’t be afraid of my talking,” said 
Jane; “I am going to count myself, and 
shall be as quiet as Aunt Jane is when she 
is counting stitches in her knitting.” 

Jane produced her unfailing companion, 
the tablet and the pencil, and Emily fol- 
lowed her example. The little botanists 
ruthlessly tore the beautiful blossoms, and 
as they counted they wrote down the num- 
bers. Emily, who had enjoined silence, 
was the first to break it. 

“Aunt Sue,” said she, “I can’t count 
the parts of this larkspur.” 

“That is so irregular and unsymmetrical 
that-you had better lay it aside until your 
knowledge of botany is more advanced. 
Base your calculations upon the others.” 

Jane, after a prolonged study, rose to her 
feet, saying, “I have counted the parts and 
set them down. I make out the plan of 
some of them to be in fours, some in 
eights, some in fives—I think more of 
those I have counted are in fives than in 
any other number—and some in sixes. I 
can ’t make out that any one number be- 
longs to the exogens or another to the 
endogens.” 

“You know,” said Emily, “Aunt Sue 
said we were to count the sixes as threes, 
because they were twice three ; so I counted 
the eights as fours and the tens as fives, 
and I have put down all my plants as 
threes, fours, and fives; but I have not 
reached any other conclusion.” 

“What number do you find mostly 
among the endogens, or the parallel-veined 
leaves ?” said I. : 

“Why, three.” 

“And among the exogens or netted- 
veined leaves ?” 


The leaves of the | 


“T think sometimes three, sometimes 
four, and sometimes five.” 

“As a general rule you will find,” I said, 
“that the exogens have their parts in fours 
and fives, and the endogens in threes or a 
| multiple of three, as six, nine, twelve, ete. 
Now, you may get dust-pan and brush and 
sweep away the litter you have made.” 

While Emily was doing this Jane re- 
marked, “I am sure I like best the great 
double roses, whose parts we never think 
of counting, and I can’t tell why you should 
call the beautiful one Emily brought you a 
deformity.” 

“Because it is incapable of performing 
the work for which flowers are made.” 

“Flowers work! Why, Aunt Sue, I 
always thought of flowers as fine ladies 
with no work to perform, and we are told 
in the Bible that they toil not, neither do 
they spin. What work do flowers do?” 

“ They toil not,” I said, “but they have 
an office to perform in the vegetable econ- 
omy, and that is the production of seed. 
Take this lily; you see the central organ; 
what do you call it ?” 

« The pistil.” 

“ And what do you call these immediately 
around it?” 

“The stamens.” Z 

“Well, in the top of the stamen you find 
a yellow powder, called the pollen, and in 
the bottom of the pistil, if you cut it off, 
you find tiny little seed-like vessels, which 
will be seeds if the yellow powder or pollen 
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seed if the pollen fails to do so. Now, in 
this double flower the stamens have changed 
into petals, and’ there can be no perfect 
seed produced. Suppose I were to show 
you a pair of scissors made of the most 
costly material, handsomely carved and 
highly ornamented ; you might pronounce 
them beautiful, but if, when attempting to 
cut with them, you found they possessed 
no cutting edge, you would look upon them 
with contempt, because they were incapa- 
| ble of performing the work you had ex- 
| pected of them. Just so the botanist 


falls upon the pistil, but which will not be * 
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regards the double flowers, which are the 
gardener’s pride, and which are the result 
of high cultivation. To him a perfect flower 
is one possessing stamens and pistils, and 
therefore capable of perfecting seed. Such 
a flower may be so plain and uninteresting 
that you would scarcely be aware of its 
existence, yet /e would turn from the gaudy 
flowers of the garden to this because in it 
he could read something of the Great Cre- 
ator’s plan.” 

“Aunt Sue,” said Jane, “do all flowers 
possess stamens and pistils? I mean in 
their natural state.” 

“All flowering plants do, but sometimes 
they are not both present in the same 
flower. Some flowers possess only stamens 
and some only pistils, and are called stam- 
inate and pistillate flowers ; only one kind 
of flower will bear the seed. Emily, can 
you tell me which kind that will be?” 

“Certainly; you said these little seed- 
like bodies in the bottom of the pistils were 
to grow into seed if they were fertilized by 
the pollen; so it must be the pistillate 
flower that bears the seeds.” 

«J will tell you of a very common plant 
that has the two kinds of flowers; I allude 
to the Indian corn. You remember you 
told me some days ago that the corn in the 
garden had tasseled, and then afterward 
that the silk had formed. Those tassels 
were the staminate flowers, and the silks 
the pistillate.” 

“O, what a good thing that the tassels 
are up higher, for then the little yellow 
powder, the pollen, has nothing to do but 
to fall down and rest upon the pistils, those 
long, beautiful silks, and/so the little seed- 
like bodies which are at the bottom of each 
pistil become real, perfect seeds, and we 
have the pleasure of eating them. I am 
sure I shall never eat an ear of green corn 
again without thinking of the manner of jts 
growth,” 

“But the staminate and pistillate flowers 
are sometimes not found on the same plant. 
Some bear only staminate flowers and some 
only pistillate, and in that case one entire 


| plant, the staminate, will produce no fruit 


or seed.” 

“Then how does the pollen reach its 
proper place ?” said Jane. 

“The winds carry it, or the little insects 
and birds take it on their wings. Bees 
frequently convey the golden dust to the 
pistillate flower, and thus cause it to bear 
fruit and seed. One day last Spring I 
watched the tree usually known as the 
paper mulberry as it scattered its pollen; 
the anthers seemed to burst with such force 
that the powder looked like little clouds 
of smoke surrounding the staminate blos- 
soms. I suppose it was thrown with such 
violence in order that it might reach the 
staminate blossoms.” 

Just about this time I had placed on the 
shelf devoted to Juvenile works some little 
books which had pleased me much, called 
the Nelly and Martin Stories. » The chil- 
dren had been particularly pleased with an 
account of the manner in which these chil- 
dren had gathered grasses, pressed fern- 
leaves, and dried the bright maple leaves 
after they had turned red in the Fall for their 
Winter bouquets. Indeed, they were so 
pleased that they determined to follow their 
example, and as the Fall was now coming 
on, and they would soon return to their city 
home, they set about the task of collecting 
their specimens at once. They made “ dri- 
ers” for the ferns, stitching the leaves of 
large old newspapers | together in book © 
form. They made several of these se dri- 
ers,” and after arranging their ferns neatly 
and smoothly, and placing a heavy weight 
upon them, they would leave them for a 
day or half day; when. they went to re- 
move them they placed them in fresh driers 
and laid the old ones out to dry. The 
ferns, when laid between these papers, were 
already inclosed in a paper from which 
they were not to be removed until dry ; 
when they needed to be changed from 
“drier” to “drier,” the sheet with the in- 
closed fern was taken to avoid handling 
and injuring the delicate leaves: f 

After the trees began to put on their 
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bright golden and scarlet Autumn robes I 
could scarcely keep the little girls in the 
house. They seemed surprised to find that 
the leaves of some plants a/ways turned 
red in the Fall, while others just as surely 
became yellow or brown. I taught them to 
iron these leaves, after having been gath- 
ered a day or two, with a moderately hot 
iron between folds of paper, and the leaves 
thus prepared were laid away for their 
Winter bouquets. 

One bright, warm day in the Indian Sum- 
mer we arranged a picnic, which was so 
very pleasant that I must tell you of it. 
Two of my nephews, Frank and _ Josie, 
came to pay us a visit; their homes were 
in a neighboring town, but they had been 
spending the Summer with their father at 
the sea-side, and instead of the usual long 
Summer visit I was compelled to accept a 
few days in the Fall, for their school studies 
were about to begin. 

As we were planning some way to have a 
day in the woods, Aunt Chloe suggested 
that we should go over to Grape Island, 
have a picnic, spend the day in the woods, 
and bring her home a supply of grapes for 
“putting up,” for Aunt Chloe’s store of 
Winter sweetmeats was never complete 
without the wild grapes. These wild grapes 
were unfit for use until after the frost had 
touched them, but-Aunt Chloe said we had 
had enough frost now, and she was sure 
they would be all right, “just nice for pies 
next Winter.” And so our picnic was 
arranged. Grape Island was only an island 
when the tide rose sufficiently high to cover 
a narrow neck of land which attached it to 
the main land, but as our passage across 
this neck—isthmus, Emily persisted in call- 
ing it—was likely to be interrupted by the 
rising of the tide, we chose to go in a 
canoe, and I had full confidence in the 
ability of Joe and Frank to manage the 
little boat. 

No ambitious lady anxious for the suc- 
cess of a grand entertainment could have 
been busier than were the little girls on 
the day preceding the picnic. They made 


| 
the biscuit, cut and arranged the cold ham 


and bread for sandwiches, and also the 
sponge-cake, and helped about jelly-cake. 
Emily had showed me a few days before a 
little blank book which she called “Emily’s 
Receipt Book,” and had laughingly re- 
marked that no receipt had been copied 
into it except such as she had tested her- 
self. I found she had been copying down 
receipts, giving minute directions for the 
preparation of the different articles she 
had learned to make by Aunt Chloe’s direc- 
tion. I noticed to-day that she brought 
out this book and laid it on the table before 
her with the page opened at sponge-cake. 
She and Jane accurately weighed the in- 
gredients and mixed them, then turning to 
Aunt Chloe said, “ Now, Aunt Chloe, our 
task ’s done; if there ’s any failure we shall 
attribute it to the baking.” 

“Your task is done! Well, if you will 
come and look at the state of this dresser 
I think you will change your mind. Here’s 
three spoons beside the egg-beater, every 
one of them needs washing; here’s the 
rolling-pin with which you crushed the 
sugar, and the cake-board, and the flower- 
tin, and the sugar-box, and the nutmeg- 
grater, and the—” 

“There, Aunt Chloe, please do n’t say 
any more. Must we really clean them 
all up?” 

“ No, child, if you want to leave them I 
will do it; but remember, I shall make the 
cake myself next time. Nobody helps me 
who does not put every thing in order after 
using it.” 

“O, Aunt Chloe, we had rather clean up 
than not to make any more cake.” 

And so the little girls went through the 
task of cleaning up. I am sure the work 
was distasteful to them, as they had never 
been in the habit of performing such work, 
but I thought it good discipline, and secretly 
approved Aunt Chloe’s strictness. 

The weather was beautiful for our picnic, 
just perfect Indian Summer weather; the 
row on the still water of the lake in the 
early morning delightful; the trees were 
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gorgeous in their greens, and yellows, and | 


reds, and browns. We chose for our rustic 
dining-room a spot where a spring of clear, 
cool water issued from the side of a hill, 
forming a little rivulet we could step across 
before it emptied into the lake. 
tree shaded us, and up its trunk and around 
its branches ran wild grape-vines. We 
soon saw where we could get our baskets 
filled, and then concluded to delay the fill- 
ing until afternoon, while we wandered 
round in search of botanical specimens. 
We found few flowers, none which the chil- 
dren had not previously become acquainted 
with, but we found many bright-red berries 
and seed-vessels of different fruits for our 
Winter bouquets. Among other seed-ves- 
sels we found one of the magnolia. I had 
described it to the children, but they had 
failed to find it before. I thought it doubt- 
ful if we should find one containing seeds 
now, but we did; the pod had opened, and 
the little coral-colored berries were hanging 
by their white, slender, fairy-like threads. 
Have any of my young readers ever seen 
it? If not, I would advise them to look 
for it, but they will probably be more apt 
to be successful a little earlier in the season 
than this. I take it for granted you all 
know the flower, the magnolia. Among all 
our wild flowers it is one of the most uni- 
versal favorites, and I have been many 
times surprised that those who love and 
appreciate the blossom are so frequently 
ignorant of the beauty of the seed-pod. 

We loaded our boat with as large a sup- 
ply of grapes aS even Aunt Chloe could 
desire, and just before sunset we started 
for home. At Emily’s request the boys 
pushed the boat in among the lily-pads that 
we might look for the white pond-lilies. I 
told her it was too late. to find them in 
blossom, but I was mistaken, for we suc- 
ceeded in finding two Perfect, flowers. 

Speaking of the pond-lilies reminds me 
of an excursion which resulted in some 
disappointment, and I must tell you of it, 
Perhaps when Emily and Jane see these 
pages they will wish that I had omitted it. 

Vou. I.—29 
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But I have told of their successes; surely 
as a faithful historian I should chronicle 
their failures. x 

We had been speaking of the habits of 
flowers—how some opened at certain hours 
of the day, how some went regularly to 
sleep every night, and others opened only 
at night, and by day closed up their petals 
and concealed their rich fragrance in their 
own bosoms. I told them that I had read 
that Linnzeus, the great Swedish botanist, 
had a flower clock ;. that is, he had plants 
arranged in regular order whose habits of 
opening and closing were such that by 
them he could tell the hours of the day. 
Among other flowers opening at day dawn 
I mentioned the beautiful pond-lily. I sup- 
pose most of the children who read this 
have seen the white pond-lily. I hope the 
number who do not know of its beauty is 
very small, yet for the sake of the few who 
may not have seen it, I will try to describe 
it. It is always found floating upon the 
surface of the water; its stem is long and 
flexible, not stout enough to hold it upright; 
the outer wrapping of the blossom is green 
and unpretending, but when it opens it re- 
veals petals of dazzling whiteness and the 
most delicate texture; the filaments in the 
center are yellow, the outer filaments gradu- 
ally widening and. passing into petals; it 
opens in the morning and closes at sunset; 
when it has opened for the last time it 
wraps its green calyx about it, and then its 
long, flexible stem—which, in order to bring 
its beautiful flower to the surface of the 
water, is from three to ten feet long—wraps 
itself into coils and carries the blossom 
down to the bottom of the pond, where it 
ripens its seeds for another year- I told 
the girls that I had heard those who had’ 
witnessed the awakening of @ pond of 
water-lilies when touched by the earliest 
beams of the rising sun speak of it as 8 
beautiful sight. It was in June-when this 
conversation occurred. J know that the 
botanies all speak of July as, the blossom- 
ing time of the pond-lily, but they are writ- 
ten for a more northern climate than ours. 
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In the pond near my home the lilies are in 
perfection about the middle of June. I 
had no sooner spoken of the lilies waking 
than Emily and Jane proposed we should 
go and see it. 

“O, Aunt Sue, let us go to-morrow if it 
is a bright day. Have you never seen 
them ?” 

Now, if I were to attempt to write down 
my good habits I am afraid I should feel 
obliged by my conscience to leave out the 
habit of early rising. Now, please do not 
get the idea that I sleep very late, but if I 
waked before the lilies I must wake very 
early, and that I was afraid to promise; so 
I replied, “You know, girls, the lily-pads 
are at least two miles from our home, and 
that will take us a long walk, and we must 
be by the side of the pond before day- 
break or we shall lose the pretty sight and 
have our trouble for nothing.” 

“Well,” said Jane, “we will wait until 
we have an opportunity to ride, for surely 
we must see them.” 

As I had at that time no horse, I did not 
know when the “opportunity to ride” 
would occur, and so I thought little more 
about it. Not so with Emily and Jane. A 
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CHILDHOOD’S HOURS. 


Up in the blue and starry sky, 
A group of Hours, one even, 

Met as they took their upward flight 
Into the highest heaven. 


And they were going there to tell 
Of all that had been done 

By little children, good or bad, 
Since the last risen sun. 


And some had gold and purple wings, 
Some drooped like faded flowers, 
And sadly went to tell the tale 
That they were misspent hours. 


Some glowed with rosy hopes and smiles, 
‘And some shed many a tear ; 


few evenings afterward my brother, who 
lived some ten or twelve miles away, rode 
over to spend the night. The children 
waited patiently until after tea, and then 
preferred their request for a ride in the 
morning to the pond, or lake as we some- 
times called it, to see the pond-lilies wake 
up. Uncle Joe consented, and they retired 
early, promising to rouse in time and knock 
at his door for him. Burns has said that 


“ The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Aft gang astray’? 


And surely this scheme was no exception. 
When the little girls retired they left open 
the window toward sunrise that they might 
not fail to notice “the first streak of light 
in the sky.” When they aroused the first 
bright beams of the morning sun were 
shining full into the room, 

Uncle Joe tried to console them for their 
disappointment by taking them down to 
the pond and then giving them a row out 
among the lily-pads. They came home 
with large bunches of the beautiful flowers 
in their hands, and said they had had a 
splendid time; but “0,” said Jane, “I did 
so want to see the lilies wake up!” 


Others had some kind words and acts 
To carry upward there, 
A shining Hour, with lovely plumes, 
Went up to tell a deed 
Of kindness which a gentle child 
Had done to one in need. 
And one was bearing up a prayer 
A little boy had said, 
Full of humility and love, 
While kneeling by his bed. 


And thus they glided on and gave 
Their tidings, dark and bright, 
To him who marks each passing hour 


Of childhood’s day and night, 
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me ?”? 
pleaded the sweet voice of Min- 
nie Hamilton. 

“No!” he replied angrily, push- 
ing her away from him. 

“Come now, Bertie, do forgive me, and 
let us kiss and be friends; will you not, 
Bertie dear ?” : 

He answered not, but only looked sulkily 
out of the window. Minnie’s blue eyes 
filled with tears. h 

“You know I did not spoil your kite on 
purpose, dear brother,” she said. “But it 
is my bed-time, and if you will not forgive 
me I must pray to God,” and the child left 
the room. 

Five minutes after she was kneeling in 
her own little chamber and pleading at the 
throne of grace on her brother’s behalf. 
Her prayer was simple, but the Good Shep- 
herd did not despise even this little one 
of his flock. 

“Dear, kind Savior,” she pleaded in 
earnest childlike accents, “do please make 
dear Bertie forgive me. I am so sorry I 
made him angry, but I did not mean to do 
so. Pour into his heart thy Holy Spirit, 
and let him love me again; and may he 
grow up a great and good man, and be a 
comfort todearmamma! Dear Jesus, please 
hear me, though I am a wicked, sinful child, 
and make us live very happily together on 
earth; and when thou seest fit grant, most 
gracious God, that we may meet at thy 
great white throne, where all is peace and 
love, and join dear papa in singing glory, 
glory, glory!” 

And then the little one, after commend- 
ing herself to her Heavenly Father’s keep- 
ing, lay down to rest. The moon shone in 
at the window, and revealed the lovely child 
as she tranquilly slept. One little arm was 
thrown carelessly on the snowy counter- 
pane, with which it vied for whiteness, 
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from the pale brow. The soft, silky eye- 
lashes shaded dimpled cheeks, on which 
the roseate hue of sleep rested. A beauti- 
ful revelation from the home of light the 
slumbering child appeared. Her little hands 
clasped tightly a small text-book, and ever 
and anon a sweet smile parted her cherub 
lips. 

The sun shone brightly the next morn- 
ing; flowers of a thousand varied hues 
yielded their delicious perfumes, each one a 
reminder in itself of the great and glorious 
Giver of all good things. Bertie, who had 
passed a restless, sleepless night, arose 
early with a determination of seeking his 
little sister and asking her pardon. 

Hastily he dressed himself and hurried 
down stairs. The breakfast was still un- 
touched, and neither Mrs. Hamilton nor 
Minnie were there. 

“Perhaps my sister is in the school- 
room,” he said to himself; «J will go and 
see,” 

He was hastening in that direction when 
he met his mother, weeping bitterly. She 
heeded not her child’s inquiry of what was 
the matter. “Where is Minnie?” at length 
Bertie asked anxiously, Mrs. Hamilton 
suppressed her grief, and holding out her 
hand said sadly, ‘Come and see.” 

Tremblingly Bertie followed his mother. 
A feeling of dread and awe crept over him, 
he scarcely knew wherefore, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton stopped at Minnie’s door and gently 
opened it. . O, what a picture was revealed 
to Bertie’s gaze! There, indeed, lay his 
sister, but how? Asleep? Ah, more than 
that, for she would never wake: again— 
never ask in imploring accents, “ Won't you 
say good-night, dear Bertie?” 7 

The flush that in sleep had looked so 
lovely was now gone, and her features, 
though beautiful in death, were pale as 
The pretty flower had been culled 


; ERTIE, dear Bertie, will you | while the long golden hair was tossed back 
y) not say good-night to 


marble. 


ere midday had scorched it. No more 
would storms mar its loveliness; trans- 
planted to a brighter and happier land, it 
reared its head where it should never fade, 
or droop, or die. 

“OQ, mamma, mamma!” cried Bertie in a 
tone of anguish, “will she xever speak to 
me again? Shall I never, never see her 
more ?”” 

“J trust so, my boy. Dear Minnie is 


only gone before; will you not try to walk 
in her footsteps? Then, my child, you will 
meet her again in that place where parting 
is no more.” 

“OQ, I can never go to her, mamma; I 
am a naughty, wicked, selfish boy, and she 
was so good and gentle. Mamma, I would 
not say good-night to her last evening,” 
and Bertie hid his face on Mrs. Hamilton’s 
shoulder and wept convulsively. 
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“Hush, hush, dear Bertie, and tell me 
what you mean.” 

Amid suffocating sobs the little boy told 
his mother how he had been playing with 
his sister the previous evening, and acci- 
dentally Minnie had stepped on his kite 
and broken it. : 

“And O, mamma,” he said in conclusion, 
“Twas in such a passion that I would not 
forgive her, though she begged so hard. I 
little thought when she left the room I 
should never see her alive again. Minnie, 
dear Minnie!” and again the child’s grief 
became uncontrollable. 

Mrs. Hamilton was scarcely less affected 
than her boy; but in a few minutes she 
said gently, “Shall we pray, dear Bertie, 
that God will enable you for the future to 
strive to govern your temper ?” 

And there, by the loved one’s side, they 


kneeled—the mother and her boy. 


Bertie 
never forgot his sister, and long after he 
used to look back on that hour as the one 
in which he first vea//y prayed to conquer 
his evil passions. 

Minnie’s prayer was answered, for Bertie 
lived to grow up “a great and good man ;” 
but the remembrance of his last words to 
his little sister never ceased to bring with 
it a pang of reproach. O, that you, dear 
children, would strive daily and pray more’ 
earnestly to govern your tempers! One 
unkind word may be a source of lasting’ 
grief to you; one cruel blow the sorrow of 
a lifetime. Ask God, then, to help you by 
his Holy Spirit to love one another. Then, 
when he shall call you to your eternal home. 
Jesus shall carry you in his bosom, and 
you shall unite with the little lambs of his 
fold in praising and loving God forever. 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF BARON TRENCK. 


Gris WANT to give my young read- 
a ers a little glimpse of prison life 
el in the olden times, and to show 
Py thern by a single example what 

fe unspeakable horrors have been 
borne in silence, and darkness, and chains 
by many thousands of men. Nor shall we 
need to go far back in history to find in- 
stances of cruelty whose recital chills our 
very bones. 

The celebrated Baron Trenck was born 
in Prussia, February 16, 1726. His ances- 
try was noble and chivalric. His father, 
eager to make great soldiers of his song, 
gave. them wooden swords sheathed in 
leather, with which he encouraged them to 
settle their boyish disputes. What wonder 
they grew up choleric, passionate, and over- 
bearing ! 

At the age of sixteen young Trenck was 
appointed a cadet in the king’s body-guard, 
and underwent a discipline of whose sever- 
ity our boys have no conception. Often 


the trumpet would sound at midnight, and 
woe to the lad who was not dressed, armed, 
mounted, and at the palace in eight minutes. 
Dismissed to his bed, he would hardly fall 
asleep before the same summons would 
arouse him again. The Baron was a bright, 
handsome, mettlesome youth. The king 
took a great fancy to him, and called him 
his young Hector. So rapidly did he ad- 
vance in the service that there seemed no 
height to which he might notaspire- 

But, alas! he had the audacity to love 
the king’s sister, the beautiful Princess 
Amelia, who in return loved him. This 
ruined him. Spies dogged the footsteps of 
the favorite, and reported his stolen inter- 
views in the palace garden, On some false 
pretext he was thrown into prison, and 
when released he repeated the imprudence 
again and again, till the king determined to 
give him a stern lesson in the strong fort- 
ress of Glatz. Here he remained nearly a 
year, chafing like a caged lion. Once he 
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cut his portmanteau into strips and let 
himself down the walls, only to get stuck 
in the muddy moat. Next he snatched the 
sword of an officer, rushed past the senti- 
nels, leaped down a wall eighty feet high, 
and would have gained his liberty had not 
his foot caught in some palisades. 
next attempt succeeded, and after incredi- 
ble hardships the bold young baron reached 
St. Petersburg. 

Here he lived at the splendid court of 
Elizabeth for some time, and then went to 
Vienna to receive a great estate which had 
fallen to him through a relative. But Fred- 
eric his king, who was fully persuaded that 
his old favorite was conspiring against him, 
had not once taken his eye off him since he 
made that fearful leap at Glatz. The very 
first time the young man approached the 
Prussian frontier he was seized and carried 
to the gloomy fortress of Magdeburg. 

“Now,” thought the king, “let us see 
who is master. I'll put this young Her- 
cules into a cell which will be a match for 
him, I think.” 

Let us look at it. A small, 
room, shut in by walls seven feet thick; 
one little slit of a window, or funnel rather, 
through the enormous masonry, with heavy 
iron bars at each end. The bedstead and 
stove are ironed to the floor. All is dark, 
or brightens only to a dull twilight at mid- 
day. Not a speck of blue sky or green 
earth is to be seen; not a sound but the 
dull thud of the sentinel outside on the 
pavement. What a spot into which to 
thrust a proud young noble who had sup- 
ped with queens and danced with prin- 
cesses ! 

At first the young baron was quite stupe- 
fied with his misfortune. Two months 
passed before he could think what to do. 
Then he roused and began work. The 
next cell to his was empty and open; could 
he work a passage into it he might escape. 

But the wall was seven feet thick, and he 
had no tool of any kind. He observed that 
the floor under his stove was brick instead 
After immense labor he managed 


narrow 


of stone. | 


The | 


to wrench out the irons that fastened down 
the stove, and with these he loosened tier 
after tier of huge stones, whose mortar had 
hardened by age into stone itself. Luckily 
his cell was entered but once a week, his 
bread and water being thrust through a 
hole in the door, so that he could work 
several days without disturbance; then 
every thing must be replaced and made 
ready for the weekly inspection. 

3ut here was a trouble. How should he 
hide the loosened mortar which could by 
no possibility be crammed into its old 
chinks? The least speck on the floor 
would excite suspicion, Well, he would 
grind it into powder under his heel, blow 
it along his funnel of a window as far as 
he could, and then whisk it out at night. 
To do this he made a pole by tying splint- 
ers from his bedstead together with raveled 
yarn with a tuft of his hair at the end. 
Thus he got rid of about three hundred 
pounds of dirt. He numbered every brick 
and stone in his mind, so as to restore it 
to its exact place, and made a sort of putty 
to fill up the seams. This he dried by 
sitting against it with his naked body. 

After six months of fearful labor the 
work was nearly done. A hair rope had 
been twisted from his mattress, which he 
intended to fasten to a cannon in the wall, 
let himself down, swim the Elbe, and so 
cross into Saxony. Another day and he 
would be free, when, O, horrors! his bolts 
were withdrawn, his eyes bandaged, and 
he carried into another part of the fortress. 
He had been betrayed; Frederic was there 
and knew all. The King shut his teeth 
harder than ever against the man who de- 
fied his dungeons, and increased his tor- 
tures tenfold. 

Within the new cell stood two grimy 
blacksmiths with firepans and tools. With- 
out a word they forged enormous chains to 
the prisoner’s ankles, which were fastened 
by stout staples to the wall. Next they 
put a great iron ring round his body, also 
heavily chained to the wall, Their work 
done they left him, silently bolting four 
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ponderous doors between him and _ the 
world—left him in the dark, standing there 
in horrible amaze, with these fearful cold 
irons weighing him to the ground. Gradu- 
ally, as his eyes grew used to the dim light 
sifting through his gratings at midday, he 
could read “ Trenck” built into the wall in 
red brick, and see his tombstone set in the 
floor. It was thus the cruel king told him 
that death was the only jail delivery he 
could hope. So damp were his newly built 
walls that for months the moisture trickled 
over his body, nor would the lamps of the 
daily inspectors burn till they had left the 
door open for a few minutes. 

Now, surely, the very bottom of despair 
was reached, now the poor wretch would 
lie down and die. No, he did not. He 
had that unconquerable will, “ that courage 
never to submit or yield,” that masters 
jron bars and prison walls. Without the 
most wonderful resolution he would never 
have lived to write the thrilling story of his 
wrongs. First he wrenched a hand through 
its iron band, though the pressure forced 
the blood out too. Next he broke the rivet 
of the other cuff with a brick ;. then, being 
a giant in strength as well as will, he twisted 
the links of his ankle and body chains till 
he stood at last unbound in his cell. Joy- 
fully he groped about door and walls, feel- 
ing almost certain he could cut his way 
out. 

But the dreadful noon visitation was at 
hand. With intolerable pain he forced his 
bleeding, swollen hand into its fetter, and 
tied the links of his chain with his hair. 
They did not examine very Closely, for 
nobody dreamed he could free himself. 
Bribing a sentinel to bring him a knife, he 
cut around the hinges of three oak doors 
in a single night. The sweat poured from 
his body, and his hands were clotted with 
blood, but did he not work for liberty? 
Almost the task was done—@/wos¢ but not 
quite—when the knife snapped! Then 
horror seized him, then the heroic will 
failed him, and he gashed an artery in a 
frenzy of despair. 


Soon after a sentinel, who pitied the 
captive more than he feared the king, found 
him there weltering in his blood. I think 
the compassionate Savior sent him just 
then to breathe courage and hope into the 
ears of the swooning man. He persuaded 
him to bind up his wounds and reserve 
himself for new chances of freedom, 

What was the amazement of his jailers 
next day to see their fettered prisoner 
standing free, his naked body seamed and 
clotted with blood, brandishing a brick in 
one hand and his broken knife in the other. 
He was so desperate that nobody durst 
approach, and it was only when they had 
agreed not to treat him more harshly that 
he surrendered, nearly dead from loss of 
blood. Broth was given, which seemed to 
him sweet as the ambrosia of the gods, and 
he slowly came back to life and new plans 
for rescue. 

We can not describe all these, but always, 
when at the very point of success, some 
mishap would undo all. Most of his jail- 
ers pitied him, and tried, when they dared, 
to soften his misery. One governor, how- 
ever, was a monster, and brought him to his 
lowest depth of suffering, He added to 
his fetters an immense collar round his 
neck with heavy chains attached. These 
he was forced to support day and night 
with his hands, or the pressure on his spine 
drove him to madness. His bed was re- 
moved, and there he sat in the darkness 
and mold six fearful months! Think of an 
hour of such horror—a day—a month! 

At length his constitution, which seemed 
suffering-proof, gave way, and he was seized 
with a burning fever. But let him speak 
for himself. “There came a day, a day of 
horror, when these mortal pangs were be- 
yond imagination increased, I sat scorched 
with this intolerable fever, in which nature 
and death were contending, and when at- 
tempting to quench my burning entrails 
with cold water the jug dropped from my 
feeble hands and broke. I had four and 
twenty hours to remain without water. So 
intolerable, so devouring was my thirst I 
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could have drunk human blood—ay, in very 
madness, had it been the blood of my father. 
My visitors next day supposed me gone at 
last. I lay motionless, with my tongue out 
of my mouth. They poured water down 
my throat and found life. O God, O God, 
how pure, how delicious, how exquisite was 
this water !” 

That jug of water saved his life. He 
soon formed new plans of escape. So fer- 
tile was his brain that people thought he 
had dealings with Satan, who helped him 
to files, saws, and money. In fact, the 
humane sentinels slipped them through his 
grating. 

At last a kind governor permitted his 
doors to stand open, so that God’s sun 
visited him once more. Then he began to 
carve pictures and verses on his pewter 
mug with a nail, and in time became a fine 
artist. Kings were glad to buy his cups, 
and I dare say there are some now in the 
museums of Europe. One engraving rep- 
resented a Turk holding a cage with a 
fluttering bird in it. 

The baron had two friends, a mouse and 
a spider. The mouse would sit on his 
shoulder and eat from his mouth. One 
night the friends were having such a jolly 
time that the guard heard them, and fancied 
the prisoner was cutting his way out. 
Keys were brought, officers called, grating 


* doors opened, walls examined ; all seemed 


right. Trenck whistled for his mouse, 
which darted to his shoulder. So they 
solemnly condemned the dear little pet as 


el 


THE SHARK. 


HE shark is the terror of the 
sailor and fisherman in almost 
every sea. He is one of the 
fiercest and most voracious of 
the denizens of the water. They 
are of various sizes, from the little Dog- 
Fish of two or three feet to the dreadful 


| a conspirator and carried it off. But in 

| consequence of its being taken away from 

| its mastér it soon pined and died. 

| ‘Ten, years passed in suffering of which 

we can give but a glimpse. The gay, ! 
spirited youth had become a bowed, wasted 
skeleton, the haughty, handsome head was 
wrinkled and gray, and he tottered like a 
feeble old man. Then came freedom—free- 
dom without trial or redress of any kind, 
after the fashion of despots—freedom with 
poverty and banishment. His great estates 
were confiscated, and he was left to wander 
about Europe and tell the story of his 
wrongs. 

When Frederic died the baron returned 
to Berlin and saw the Princess Amelia. 
But how changed! The beautiful girl was Hl 
a hideous, distorted old woman. Her limbs : 
shook with palsy, her voice was hoarse and 
sepulchral, and her diseased eyes hung : 
half out of their sockets, These all testi- 
fied how deep a shock she, too, had sus- i 
tained in the sufferings of the man she 
loved but could not help. 

It pains me tO say that the barons 
wrongs were never righted in this world. 
He married and had a tranquil home, but 
his estates, become dear for his children’s 
sakes, were never restored. Finally, dur- 
ing the terrible French Revolution, he was 
sent with other nobles to the guillotine. 
As the knife fell he said to the compassion- 
ate people, “ Why are you so much aston- 
ished? This is only a comedy after the 


manner of Robespierre.” 


White Shark of the Mediterranean and 
Asiatic Seas, which has been known to 
measure thirty-seven feet in length. The 
sharks have a sharp or rounded nose, the 
fins and tail are v€ry powerful, and the skin 
of their body is Covered with small, hard 
spines, and their Mouth is armed with teeth 
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which are as sharp as a surgeon’s lancet. 
The tail’ is so powerful that with it the 
shark can break a man’s leg or arm bya 
single stroke. Instead of having the gills 
free on their outer edge, as in the common 
kinds of fishes, the sharks have their gills 
fixed at the outer edge, and they have five 
holes or slits on each side of the neck, 
through which the water which passes 
through the gills escapes. 

The mouth of the shark is placed on the 
under side of the head, so that it has to 
turn on its back or side in order to seize 
any animal which is above itself in the 


water. They are armed with several rows 
of broad, sharp teeth. One kind of shark 
has the snout extended into a very long, 
flat blade of bone, armed on each edge 
with bony spines, which look like teeth, 
and which are very strong, sharp, and 
pointed. This blade looks a little like a 
saw, and this kind of shark is called the 
|; Saw-Fish. 

Sharks of all kinds abound in the warmer 
oceans, and the capture of them is an event 
of great excitement on board the ships. A 
hook made for the purpose is secured to a 


few feet of chain, the shark being able to 


THE BLUE SHARK. 


bite through a rope in an instant, and also 
being so greedy that he is not frightened 
away even by the hook and chain. Indecd, 
they often seem to be perfectly aware of 
the danger, and yet incapable of resisting 
the tempting bait. The, other end of the 
chain is firmly lashed to a stout rope, and 
this is fastened to the vessel, as a sudden 
tush of a powerful shark would pull a hal& 
dozen men overboard. 

All things being ready a good large piece 
of pork is fixed tightly on the hook, and is 
dropped overboard from the stern of the 
vessel, where the shark may be plainly 


seen following in the wake. Sometimes it 
dashes at the bait at once, and sometimes 
even leaps from the water and hooks itself 
before the bait has reached the surface. 
Now begins a mighty struggle, and all is 
eager excitement. The shark uses all its 
great strength to tear away from the hook 
by sheer force. Sometimes it is necessary 
to throw a rope around his powerful tail 
and thus disarm him of his strength, and 
sometimes a small harpoon is thrust into 
him. 

When brought on deck the struggles com- 
mence with tenfold violence. Snapping 
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right and left with its murderous teeth, and 
dealing heavy blows with its terrible tail, 
it makes the deck tremble under its strokes. 
The sailors take great delight in cutting up 
a shark, and especially in opening his | 
stomach to find articles which he has swal- 
lowed, for the greedy creature will swallow 
almost any thing. Knives, hats, boots, a 
lady’s work-box, an entire cow’s hide, and 
a host of other strange ‘things have been 
found in them. 

There are many varieties of sharks. The 
Blue Shark, so called from its fine, slaty- 
blue color, is a frequent visitor of our 
shores, and is the object of the deadliest 
hatred to the fishermen, who are sometimes 
doomed to see their fish stolen, their nets 
cut to pieces, and their lines hopelessly 
ruined by this fish. 

Among the most ferocious is the White 
Shark, found frequently in the Mediterra- 
nean, and abounding in the Eastern Oceans. 
Fatal as the White Shark is to the un- 
armed, those who carry weapons of defense 
very frequently cope with and master him. 
Even women, undaunted by their teeth, 
have been known to stab and destroy them 
in their bath. One day a little boy about 
eight years old happened to be washed 
from a catamaran which was managed by 
his father, who was thus early initiating 
him into the hardships of the mode of life 
which he intended him to pursue, and be- 
fore he could be rescued from the turbulent 
waters a shark drew him under, and he was 
seen no more. 

The father lost not a moment, but calmly 
rose, and, placing between his teeth a large 
knife which he carried sheathed in his 
Summer-band, plunged beneath the lashing 
waves. He disappeared for some time, but 
after awhile was occasionally seen to rise 
and then dive under the billows, as if actu- 
ally engaged with his formidable foe. After 
awhile the white foam was visibly tinged 
with blood, which was viewed with a sen- 
sation of horror by those who could only 
surmise what was going on under the 
water. The man was again seen to rise | 


and disappear, so that the work of death 
was evidently not yet complete. After some 
further time had elapsed, to the astonish- 
ment of all who were assembled on the 
beach—for a considerable crowd had now 
collected—the body of a huge shark was 
seen for a few moments above the white 
spray, which it completely crimsoned, and 
then disappeared. 

An instant after the man rose above the 
surf and made for the shore. He seemed 
nearly exhausted, but had not a single 
mark on his body, which bore no evidence 
whatever of the perilous conflict in which 
he had been so recently engaged. He had 
scarcely landed when an immense shark 
was cast upon the beach by the billows. 
It was quite dead, and was immediately 
dragged by the assembled natives beyond 
the reach of the surf. As soon as the 
shark was drawn to a place of security it 
was opened, when the head and limbs of 
the boy were taken from his stomach, The 
body was completely dismembered and the 
head severed from it, but none of the parts 
were mutilated. 

The Hammer-Headed Shark has a very 
curious and broad head, as you see it in 
the picture; it is shaped like a double- 
headed hammer. The eyes are at the two 
ends of the hammer-shaped head, and are 
quite large; they are gray, and the iris 
is of a golden color, and it is said that 
when the animal is angry the iris has the 
color of flame, and looks very terrific. The 
mouth is under the head near where it joins 
the body. 

This species attains to a considerable 
size, seven or eight feet being a common 
measurement, and specimens of eleven or 
twelve feet having been known. It is very 
bold and voracious, and attacks other large 
fishes, and can easily kill a man. It pro- 
duces its young alive, and one was cap- 
tured measuring about ten feet in length, 
from which were taken thirty-nine young 
sharks, measuring each about nineteen 
inches long. 

The flesh of sharks is tough, and is not 
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much eaten. The under parts are used for 
food by the people of some countries, es- 
pecially those of Iceland and Norway. 
The fins of the White Shark are very rich 
in gelatine, and in China are used for mak- 
ing a rich soup, in which the soul of a 
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Chinese delights. The flesh is also eaten 


by the natives of many of the Pacific 


islands, and especially the liver is looked 
upon as a luxury. Many sharks are caught 
for the sake of their oil, and their rough 
skins are used in the arts. 
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HOME ETIQUETTE. 


HE Golden Rule—‘ Do unto 
: ‘| others as you would have 
~j7{ others do unto you”—is_ the 
ig foundation of all true politeness. 
“%° Etiquette and politeness are by 
no means synonymous—the same thing. 
You may be familiar with many rules of 
etiquette, and may practice them with great 
punctiliousness, and yet have no atom of 
genuine politeness. On the other hand, 
you may be ignorant concerning the eti- 
quette which obtains in cultivated society, 
and yet be essentially polite. If you have 
a hearty recognition of the rights of others, 
and your conduct is guided by an earnest 
endeavor to render to all their due, you 
have genuine politeness—something better 
than etiquette—true gold, mixed with earth 
and dross it may be, but true gold, the 
right metal, out of which is made the 
polished ware, the glittering ornament. 
And now when you add to this respect of 
others’ rights the knowledge of the eti- 
quettes and conventions of polite society, 
you have the gold neverthcless—an/1 never 
the more perhaps—but the gold is freed 
from its earth and dross, polished and burn- 
ing, fit to adorn the brow of royalty, or to 
sparkle above the hero’s heart. 

I have spoken of the knowledge of the 
rules of etiquette. But the simple Zvow/- 
edge is not sufficient. Any one of my little 
friends knows that to sew there must be 
cloth, thread, and needle and thimble ; 
that the needle must be threaded; that it 
must draw the thread through the cloth; 
that the thimble’s use is to help the needle 
through the cloth, etc. She can tell me 
just what her mother does in sewing ; but 
why can mother join the seams so deftly, 
turn the hem so evenly, make the stitches 
so pretty and seed-like? And why does 
her needle glance like lightning back and 
forth while the child’s needle pokes awk- 
wardly along, like a baby just learning to 


walk? And why do her seams look so 
clumsy and puckered, and the hem so un- 
even, and why does so much of her sewing 
have to be taken out, and why is she never 
trusted with nice work? Any one of you 
can answer me. The mother by much 
practice has become skillful. So you must 
not only Avzow the rules of etiquette, but 
you must practice them, not occasionally, 
but habitually, until they become a matter 
of course in your conduct of life—a kind 
of second nature. 

For this reason TI have chosen home 
etiquette as the subject of my talk with my 
young friends, because it is at home that 
you must form the habits which are to 
abide through life. And now I shall leave 
generalities, and point out some things 
which you should do and others which 
should be avoided. And if I use words 
or throw out ideas which you can’t un- 
derstand you must get your parents to 
assist you. If you never met with any 
thing that you could not understand at 
once you would probably not be provoked 
to inquiry, and would make no progress in 
knowledge. 

The etiquette about which J shall speak 
to you is such as concerns your every-day 
life. Some boy or girl may consider my 
suggestions as Unnecessary, since they are 
so evidently the dictates of the most ordi- 
nary rules of politeness, and such as every 
careful, cultivated parent gives his child. 
Still, some reader may be enlightened on a 
disputed point, Or confirmed in a position 
doubtfully assumed, 

I shall begin my counsel ‘to you with the 
day. Do not neglect the customary salu- 
tation, “ Good-morning,” at the assembling 
of the family. This little courtesy, which 
costs one so little, indicates a good-will 
and amiability 0M your part, breaks the ice, 
and establishes you on pleasant terms with 
others. Its neglect has a rude look, or, at 
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least, appears unamiable, especially to one 
accustomed to the civility. ' 

Conversation naturally ensues at the 
family gathering, and this leads me to con- 
sider the etiquette of conversation. There 
is an old adage—I doubt not that most 
boys and girls have heard it time and again 
to their annoyance—to the effect that chil- 
dren must be seen and not heard. I, my 
young friends, don’t indorse this hard sen- 
timent. I am sorry for the household 
where this is the rule of action. I have a 
sympathy with the child eager for informa- 
tion, for the half-enlightened mind, for the 
wounded young heart. I would like to 
guarantee you the right to ask questions, 
to state the difficulties which beset you, to 
ask balm for your wounds. But those 
words, unwelcome as they are to young 
ears, and qualified as they must be before 
I shall subscribe to them, yet contain an 
important truth. Children should be seen 
vather than heard, especially in the com- 
pany of elders and guests. They should 
be listeners rather than talkers; first, be- 
cause their talk can not be of much inter- 
est to elders, and may be wearying, and in 
the second place because they can not 
learn unless they listen. A good listener 
is one’ of the rarest of characters ; and the 
best listeners become the best talkers. A 
good listener is much more popular than a 
good talker, because he does not so pro- 
voke envy; his attention is pleasing to 
those to whom he is listening, and he may 
get a credit for wisdom, while the other, by 
continually pouring himself out, shows his 
real depth. 

So I would have children learn early to 
listen well. Do not be ashamed to receive 
or ask for information, Do not feign a 
wisdom which you do not possess. Never 
lose sight of the fact that you are a learner, 
Every one, the wisest man_ that ever lived, 
the greatest scholar, has been what you 
are, ignorant—a learner. And when a 
child assumes to be wise or learned, he 
simply excites derision. 

Be careful not to 


interrupt a person 


speaking, and preserve an attentive silence 
while another is reading or talking, singing 
or playing the piano. Dispute no one ina 
harsh, overpositive manner; if you must 
dissent, do so quietly and politely, When 
you are addressed look the speaker in the 
face, not with an impudent look, but with 
an attentive, open face, as an honest child 
should. 

Before treating of the etiquette of the 
table—which appears to be next in order— 
I shall speak plainly of a few things which 
I should like to have you avoid. The 
paring and cleaning of your nails should 
be attended to in your bed-room, and never 
done in company. Spitting, nose-blowing, 
snuffing, teeth-picking, hair-combing, in- 
deed, any thing that could be offensive to 
another, should be done as privately as 
possible. I once had a pupil, a very pretty 
girl, who dressed handsomely, and was, to 
all appearances, the embodiment of neat- 
ness, and yet I one day detected her blow- 
ing her nose in her fingers instead of using 
her handkerchief. I can not conceive of 
any practice dirtier or more offensive than 
this. 

No where more than at table does a per- 
son reveal the character of his early train- 
ing and surroundings. It is with the re- 
fined the place next to his Church most 
sacred from all that is coarse and indeco- 
rous. True gentility here declares itself. 
Eating is not of itself to be ranked among 
the things refined. Indeed, it needs all 
delicacy and courtesy to exempt it from 
being classed with the absolute vulgar 
necessities. If this is true, some remarks 
on table etiquette may be well called for. 

In the first place, then, endeavor to re- 
spond promptly to the summons to the 
table. Arrived at the board, common polite- 
ness requires that you remain standing 
until your parents, or the lady of the house 
if you are a guest, shall invite you, by word 
or example, to be seated. In leaving the 
table the same rule should be observed; 
wait until the lady of the house makes the 


move. Should it be necessary for you to 
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retire before this, excuse yourself and leave 
quietly. But there are many things I wish 
to tell you about before you leave the table. 

At the grace which usually precedes the 
meal, a decorous silence and reverent atti- 
tude, bowed head, and face solemnized, 
are especially called for, even though there 
may be no right appreciation of God’s 
benefaction in the gift of a good family 
meal. And could the child always know 
what a comfortable meal has cost the parents 
many a thoughtless young heart would be 
aroused to gratitude. 

Some persons begin the exercises of the 
dinner hour by brandishing carving-knife 
and steel together for five or ten minutes, 
torturing the excitable, nervous people, and 
bringing those who are in conversation to 
high words. I suggest for your benefit, 
should you ever become heads of families, 
that this part of the programme should be 
attended to before dinner is announced. 

Soup is the next thing suggested to my 
mind. You should try to learn to eat 
soups, because to refuse it is considered in 
rather bad taste, for the obvious reason 
that if you are visiting you must either 
annoy your hostess by awkwardly waiting 
for the next course, or put her to the in- 
convenience of serving you out of order, 
either of which is unpleasant and awkward. 
But at your home, since this is an article 
on home etiquette, your mother could, per- 
haps, suggest the proper course of conduct 
in any such detail as that above mentioned. 
Having been helped to soup, make as few 
additions to it as possible. Except in the 
case of particular soups, the dish is brought 
to the table finished and ready for eating, 
and it is an imputation on its cooking or 
preparation for you to be making your alter- 
ations and additions, as though you could 
improve it. Of course, these remarks do 
not apply to the use of such condiments as 
pepper and salt. 

While eating soups avoid that sound of 
suction which one so frequently hears, and 
which is so offensive to a refined ear. And 
this remark concerning unpleasant noises 


in eating reminds me that I have heard 
such made in drinking, usually the result 
of rapid drinking and swallowing, There 
are persons again who are noisy in chew- 
ing their food. One can hear the sound 
of their teeth and the smacking of their 
lips to a degree suggestive of pigs feeding, 
or of a very animal enjoyment. By chew- 
ing with the lips closed these noises may 
be avoided. The story will be handed 
down through long ages that the author 
of the “Rambler” was in the habit of 
making inarticulate animal noises over a 
favorite article of food. 

I have observed children holding a slice 
of bread on the open palm instead of the 
plate while buttering it. I have seen others 
spitting the seeds of fruit into their plates 
or hands instead of removing them from 
the mouth with a spoon. Both of these 
practices are objectionable. 

Should you have occasion to send your 
plate for an article of food, I think it better 
to remove your knife and fork and hold 
them in your hand until the plate be re- 
turned, or lay them on the table so that the 
soiled parts, will clear the cloth—a thing 
easily done with the knives and forks now 
in use. Unpleasant accidents may thus be 
avoided. This point I do not, however, 
insist on, though preferring it decidedly. 

Some persons insist that you should 
leave something on your plate, that you 
may not appear ravenous, I suppose, while 
others hold that you should clear your 
plate. Politeness makes no other demand 
on this point than that you eat what you 
wish and leave what you do not. You 
should endeavor, however, to avoid waste 
in your eating, and, of course, should study 
to take on your plate such kind and 
quantity of food aS you will probably eat. 
If you are visiting, and send your food 
away untouched, your hostess will natu- 
rally feel a little anxious and uncomfortable 
for fear that it is not properly prepared, 
and therefore may be unpalatable. 

Make few remarks about your food, and 
avoid especially any disparaging observa- 
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tions. If, by direct questioning, you are | that you should show your independence 


forced to give an opinion or express your 
taste, do so frankly and truthfully. Do not 
disguise the truth for fear of wounding or 
giving offense. But even unpleasant truth 
may be spoken so politely and with so 
much tact that it need not annoy. You 
may have heard the story of the young 
lady being questioned by her hostess, who 
was really anxious to please her guest. 

“Are you fond of spotted sprats ?” in- 
quired the hostess. 

The young lady heartily disliked spotted 
sprats, but observing that there were some 
on the table, and desiring to please her 
hostess, she told what some people would 
call “a white lie.” 

“Yes, I am very fond of them,’ she 
said. 

So her plate was loaded with spotted 
sprats, and when, rather than to “eat her 
words,” she had forced herself to eat the 
sprats, she was helped to a second supply; 
and during her whole visit spotted sprats 
were served at every meal, the hostess 
taking great pains that her guest should 
not miss this favorite dish. How much 
better it would have been for all if this 
young lady had said modestly, No, I am 
sorry that I have never learned to like 
sprats.”” 

“Mr. Wilson, will you take some honey ?” 

“No, I despise honey,” 

How rude, how boorish this reply sounds ! 
And yet Mr. Wilson was a scholar and a 
Christian, and would have been sorry to 
annoy any one. Had he possessed a very 
ordinary degree of tact he might have said, 
“No, I am very well helped, thank you,” 
and the matter would have been forgotten. 
But Mr. Wilson’s reply, though it occurred 
thirty-two years ago, is still remembered 
and reported. 

Use the fork instead of the knife to con- 
vey the food to the mouth, and do not pour 
tea or coffee into the saucer, but drink it 
from the cup. Now, you will doubtless 
meet persons who will tell you that these 
are senseless requirements of fashion, and 


of such frivolities by paying no attention to 
them, or by deliberately violating them, 
But I maintain that there is reason in both. 
In the use of the fork a child is less liable 
to injury than in employing the knife, and 
the pouring of tea into the saucer can 
seldom be done without detriment to the 
table-cloth. I admit, however, that the two 
requirements above mentioned are in them- 
selves of no special importance; but still I 
would advise your conforming with them, 
because they are prevalent rules of table 
etiquette with cultivated people. Among 
the vulgar classes you find the violations 
of these rules, so by their neglect you do 
not demonstrate your independence, but 
simply get yourself set down as ignorant 
and vulgar. Not even General Grant could 
contend with any success against an estab- 
lished etiquette. There are many things 
that sensible people do, not because the 
things are sensible or important, but be- 
cause other people do them. And in trifling 
matters, where there is no principle or 
morality at issue, this is a wise course to 
pursue. 

I would like to have every boy and girl 
who reads this paper remember that a meal, 
or any considerable portion of it, is not, as 
a general thing, to be made on a delicacy. 
Suppose, for instance, there is a dish of 
early strawberries and cream on the tea- 
table. You have milk, and cold meat, and 
bread and butter, etc. Of these you are to 
make the greater part of your meal, count- 
ing on a single dish of berries. Do not ask 
for a second dish, but if it is urged upon 
you, with the assurance that the berries are 
plentiful, you are at liberty to accept it 

In passing your cup for refilling see that 
the spoon is laid on the saucer, and not 
left standing in the cup; but having finished 
your meal, leave it in the cup. At this 
point, the conclusion of your meal, your 
knife and fork should be placed side by 
side on your plate, that it may BiEsent a 
tidy appearance. Fold your napkin and 
place it in the ring. But if you are a guest 
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for a single meal, take it for granted that | 
fresh napkins are furnished at every sitting, 
and lay yours on the table as you retire 


There is much more that I meant to say 
on home etiquette, but this article is grow- 
ing too lengthy. I would repeat, in con- 


without folding it. In folding it you imply | clusion, the thought with which I opened 


an expectation that your soiled napkin is to 


be used again. 


| this paper: In honor prefer one another, 
and your conduct will be essentially polite. 


THE BROWN OWL. 


ALONE in the darkness the brown owl sits, 
Alone in the belfry tower ; 
He frightens the little ones out of their wits 
With his cry at this lonely hour. 
Like fiery coals are his large round eyes, 
As they glare in the darksome night, 
And O, he looks wondrously solemn and wise, 
From his perch on that dusky height. 
Tu-whit ! tu-whoo! 
The whole night through, 
For many a lonely hour ; 
There ’s never a sound 
In the world around 
But this cry from the belfry tower. 


The nursery light has been taken away, 
And nurse has gone out of the room ; 


The children, whose voices were merry and gay, 


Are lying awake in the gloom. g 
The chamber grows suddenly solemn and still, 
Each little one covers his eyes ; 


For through the grim darkness, with, terrible 


thrill, 
The brown owl is sending his cries. 

Tu-whit! tu-whoo! 
The whole night through, 

For many a lonely hour ; 
There ’s never a sound 
In the world around, 

But this cry from the belfry tower. 


Just then on the silence a soft voice fell; 
“O, be not so fearful !” it cried, 
“For God watches 0’er us, we know very well, 
And angels are here at our side. 
The owl never hurts little children, they say, 
For owlets he has of his own; 
And he tenderly guards them by night and by 
day, 
As he sits in the belfry lone.” 
Tu-whit ! tu-whoo! 
The whole night through, 
For many @ lonely hour ; 
There ’s never a sound 
In the world around, 
But this cry from the belfry tower. 


Then cach little frightened one lifted his head, 
In every dark corner to peep; 
“We mean to be cowards no longer,” they said, 
“But the brown owl shall chant us to sleep.” 
The fair curly heads on the soft pillows lie, 
And terror is all at an end; 
The owl on the night-breeze again sends his cry, 
But they think it the voice of a friend. - 
Tu-whit ! tu-whoo! 
The whole night through, 
For many 2 lonely hour ; 
There ’s never a sound 
In the world around, 
But this cry from the belfry tower, 
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THE 


Dy, A p * 
LSS wise, and powerful, and his peo- 
EO) ple thought that he must be the 

4 happiest man in the world. They 


all took off their hats when they spoke of 


him, and were proud of being the subjects | 


of a king who was so much greater, and 
wiser, and richer than other kings. 

Now, one day this king sent for his only 
son; he was just the sort of son you would 
expect such a king to have, so I will not 
stop to tell you what he was like, you can 
fancy it for yourselves, Well, the prince 
came, and kneeled down and kissed his 
father’s hand, and then stood up and waited 
to hear what he had to say. But the king 
made him sit down by him on his throne, 
and sent all the attendants away, so that 
he might talk to the prince without any 
body hearing him. He said, “‘ My son, you 
know that when I die you will be king over 
this great country.” 

And the prince bowed his head and an- 
swered “that he hoped jt would be a long, 
long while before he was obliged to rule.” 

And the king smiled, and answered, 
“You are happier as you are; kings are 
not always happy; but, though you are in 
no hurry to take my crown and put it on 
your own head, we must look forward to 
the time when the change shall surely 
come. So I have sent for you to-day to 
tell you of something, When I die you 
will find all the kingdom in good order ; 
the people will be glad to obey you; the 
treasure chamber will be full of money and 
jewels ; you will live in the most magnificent 
palace in the world; you will have every 
thing I can give you. But there is some- 
thing I can not give—something without 
which all this honor, and glory, and riches 
will be worse than nothing, and instead 
of being happy you may envy the beggar at 
your gate.” 

Vor. I.—30 
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PRECIOUS GIFT. 


The prince listened and wondered 
“And what is this, this precious thing, 
my father, and where, shall I find it?” 

But the king replied, “I can not tell 
you.” 

And the prince wondered more than 
ever ; but he did not like to ask questions, 
so he sat waiting to hear what his father 
would say next. For a long while he said 
nothing, he was so busy with his own 
thoughts. Perhaps he too was wonder- 
ing—wondering whether his son would ever 
find the precious gift. : 

At last he said, “ You shall go out into 
the world and travel. When you are a 
king you will be obliged to stay at home, 
so now is the time for you to see all that is 
to be seen. Perhaps it may be that when 
you come again you will bring the precious 
gift with you.” 

So the prince set off on his travels, and 
was wise enough to go quite by himself, 
for he thought that if he took a large train 
of servants and horses every body would 
know that he was a prince, and that he 
should not see nearly so much of the world 
as if he traveled alone. He went to a 
great many places and saw a great many 
things; and as no one knew he was a 
prince, he learned a great deal more about 
men and women than he had known where 
every body put on their “company-man- 
ners” before him, because he was a prince. 
But all this time he never forgot what his 
father had told him, and wondered where 
he should find the precious gift, without 
which he could not be a happy man. 

Sometimes he thought that he could be 
happy even if he never had it, but he knew 
the king always said what was true; So, if 
he forgot the gift for a time he Sel Mets 
membered it again, and looked for it wher- 
ever he went. 

Once he thought he had found out what 


it was. He heard some merchants talking 
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THE OWNER OF THE GREAT DIAMOND. 


about a diamond that had been dug out of | 


the mines, the largest and most beautiful 
diamond in the world, and one merchant 
said to another, “O, what a happy man to 
have such a precious stone! I should be 


happier than a king if it were mine.” And 
the other merchant agreed with him, and 
they went on talking about the diamond till 
the prince thought that this must be in- 
deed the precious gift. So he immediately 
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set off to the place where the diamond was 
kept. 

He had to travel a long way, but still he 
always heard people talking of the beauti- 
ful gem, and envying the man who owned 
it, At last he came to the town where it 
was, and asked if he could see it. But the 
people told him that it was kept locked up 
in three iron chests, each bigger than the 
other, and the iron chests were kept in an 
iron room, and the owner always carried 
the key round his neck. This made the 
prince more anxious than ever about the 
diamond, and he thought he would go the 
next day and tell the owner that he was a 
prince, who had come from a foreign coun- 
try to see his treasure, and then he would 
be sure to see it. 

But that very evening, as he stood by the 
banks of the river watching the great ships 
at anchor, and the merry little boats skim- 
ming about over the water, and all the peo- 


ple who had come out to enjoy the cool 
_ breeze, he saw a man walking by himself. 


He was not an old man, but his face was 
wrinkled and his hair gray, and he walked 
with a stoop, and always kept one hand 
inside his breast. As he passed the people 


turned to look at him, and the prince heard 
a child ask its mother who he was. 

“That is the owner of the great dia- 
mond,” she replied. 

Then the child opened its eyes wide, for 
it had heard a great deal about the diamond, 
and looked at the man as he passed. But 
the man never raised his eyes, but went on 
his solitary walk, 

And the child wondered, and said, “He 
looks very sad. I thought he must be so 
happy to have the diamond.” 

“Tt only makes him miserable,” said the 
mother. “He is afraid that every one 
wishes to rob him ; he will not let his dear- 
est friend come into his house or walk with 
him; he would be happier if the diamond 
were at the bottom of the sea; far happier 
if he had never had it.” 

And then the mother took up the child 
in her arms and carried him down to the 
river, and let him paddle his little feet in 
the cool water, and splash it over her in 
his play. And the sound of their happy 
laughter followed the solitary man as he 
wandered on, with his concealed hand ever 
grasping the key of the iron room that held 


his treasure. Uo be continued. 
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THE GREAT BIRD OF PARADISE. 


HEN tthe earliest European 
voyagers reached the Molucca 
Islands in search of cloves 
and nutmegs, which were then 
rare and precious spices, they 
were presented with the dried skins of 
birds so strange and beautiful as to excite 
the admiration even of those wealth-seek- 
ing rovers. The Malay traders gave them 
the name of “Manuk dewata,” or God’s 
birds; and the Portuguese, finding that 
they had no feet or wings, and not being 
able to learn any thing about them, called 
them “ Birds of the Sun,” while the learned 
Dutchmen, who wrote in Latin, called them 


“Avis paradiseus,” whence we get the 
name Bird of Paradise. 

They are a group of most beautiful birds, 
found only in New Guinea and a few of 
the islands surrounding that great island 
of the Eastern Archipelago. They are 
characterized by wonderful beauty in the 
colors and arrangement of some of the 
feathers. In several species large tufts of 
delicate, bright-colored feathers spring from 
each side of the body beneath the wings, 
forming trains, or fans, or shields, and the 
middle feathers of the tail are often length- 
ened into wires, twisted into fantastic 
shapes, or adorned with the most brilliant 
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tints. In another set of species these 
plumes spring from the head, the back, or 
the shoulders, while the intensity of color 
and of metallic luster displayed by their 
plumage is not to be equaled by any other 


birds, except, perhaps, the humming-birds, 
and is not surpassed eyen by these. 

The Great Bird of Paradise is the largest 
species known, being generally seventeen 
or eighteen inches from the beak to the tip 


‘THE GREAT BIRD OF PARADISE, 


of the tail. The body, wings, and tail are 
of a rich coffee-brown, which deepens on 
the breast to a blackish-violet or purple- 
brown. The whole top of the head and 
neck is of an exceedingly delicate straw- 
yellow, the feathers being short and close 
Set, so as to resemble plush or velvet; the 
lower part of the throat up to the eye is 


clothed with scaly feathers of an emerald . 
green color, and with a rich metallic gloss, 
and velvety plumes of a still deeper green 
extend in a band across the forehead and 
chin as far as the eye, which is bright yel- 
low. The beak is pale lead blue, and the 
feet, which are rather large and very strong 
and well formed, are of a pale ashy-pink, 
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The two middle feathers of the tail have no 
webs, except a very small one at the base 
and at the extreme tip, forming wire-like 
cirrhi, which spread out in an elegant 
double curve, and vary from twenty-four to 
thirty-four inches long. From each side 
of the body, beneath the wings, springs a 
dense tuft of long and delicate plumes, 
sometimes two feet in length, of the most 
intense gold-orange color and very glossy, 
but changing toward the tips into a pale 
brown. This tuft of plumage can be eleva- 
ted and spread out at pleasure, so as almost 
to conceal the body of the bird. 

These splendid ornaments are entirely 
confined to the male sex, while the female 
is really a very plain and ordinary-looking 
bird of a uniform coffee-brown color, which 
never changes ; neither does she possess the 
long tail wires, nor a single yellow or green 
feather about the head. The young males 
of the first year exactly resemble the fe- 
males, so that they can only be distin- 
guished by dissection. The first change is 
the acquisition of the yellow and green 
color on the head and throat, and at the 
same time the two middle tail-feathers grow 
a few inches longer than the rest, but re- 
main webbed on both sides. At a later 
period these feathers are replaced by the 
long bare shafts of the full length, as in 
the adult bird; but there is still no sign of 
the magnificent orange side-plumes; which 
later still complete the attire of the perfect 
male. 

The Great Bird of Paradise is very active 
and vigorous, and seems to be in constant 
motion all day long. It is very abundant, 
small flocks of females and young males 
being constantly met with; and though the 
full-plumaged birds are less plentiful, their 
loud cries, which are heard daily, show that 
they also are very numerous. Their note 
is, “ Wawk-wawk-wawk—W6k, wik-wdk,” 
and is so loud and shrill as to be heard a 
great distance, and to form the most prom- 
inent and characteristic animal sound jn 
the Aru Islands. 

The mode of nidification is unknown, 


but the natives told me that the nest was 
formed of leaves placed on an ant’s nest, 


| or on some projecting limb of a very lofty 


tree, and they believe that it contains only 
one young bird. The egg is quite un- 
known, and the natives declared they had 
never seen it; and a very high reward 
offered for one by a Dutch official did not 
meet with success. They molt about Jan- 
uary or February, and in May, when they 
are in full plumage, the males assemble 
early in the morning to exhibit themselves 
on the trees in-the forest. 

This habit enables the natives to obtain 
specimens with comparative ease. As soon 
as they find that the birds have fixed upon 
a tree upon which to assemble they build a 
little shelter of palm leaves in a convenient 
place among the branches, and the hunter 
ensconces himself in it before daylight, 
armed with his bow and a number of arrows 
terminating in a round knob, A boy waits 
at the foot of the tree, and when the birds 
come at sunrise, and a sufficient number 
have assembled, and have begun to dance, 
the hunter shoots with his blunt arrow so 
strongly as to stun the bird, which drops 
down, and is secured and killed by the boy 
without its plumage being injured by a 
drop of blood. The rest take no notice, 
and fall‘one after another till some of them 
take the alarm. 

The native mode of preserving them is 
to cut off the wings and feet, and then skin 
the body up to the beak, taking out the 
skull. A stout stick is then ruh up through 
the specimen, coming out at the mouth. 
Round this some leaves are stuffed, and 
the whole is wrapped up in a palm spathe 
and dried in the smoky hut. By this plan 
the head, which is really large, is shrunk 
up almost to nothing, the body is much re- 
duced and shortened, and the greatest 
prominence is given to the pois plum- 
age. Some of these native skins are very 
clean, and often have wings and feet left on 
them; others are dreadfully stained with 
smoke, and all give a most erroneous idea 
of the proportions of the living bird. 
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LICE, my child, why did you 
do that?” 

“T was only in play, mamma,” 
and Alice seemed to think that 
quite enough. 

“But you should not do wrong 
things even in play. Do you think you 
should ?” 

“J don’t think it matters much if we are 
only in play, mamma.” 

Alice’s mother often had to tell her that 
it did matter, and that “only in play” was 
never an excuse for doing wrong things. 
Sometimes she would hold the cat by the 
tail and say it was only in play. Some- 
times she took away her baby sister’s rat- 
tle, and when she cried said the same thing. 
Sometimes she ran away when her mother 
wanted ‘her, and this is the excuse she 
made even then. It was not a good one, 
as I hope you understand. 

One day she did a worse thing than even 
these that I have told you about. Children 
often like strange toys to play with, and 
Alice liked playing with fire. She would 
light straws or sticks and run about the 
room with them, or burn paper slowly, or 
strike lucifer matches. She liked to see a 
blaze. But fire is a very dangerous thing 
to play with. Her mother had often told 
her so, and had said that she must be pun- 
ished if she should still continue to do 
such naughty things. But, though Alice 
must have known that her mamma would 
certainly do as she said, even that did not 
make her leave off. 

So, on the day about which I have to tell 
you, Alice saw lying in the kitchen a box 
of matches, and, looking round to see if 
any one was watching, she put the box in 
her pocket and went out. At first she in- 
tended calling her brother and asking if he 
would like to join her; but then she re- 
membered that most likely he would not be 
willing to play with fire when his mother 


My 


PLAY. 


| had told him not, so she decided to go 


alone. 

“T will strike them one by one,” she said 
to herself, “and see them burn, and then I 
will come home.” 

So she looked out for a quiet place 
where she would not be disturbed, and 
where she would be hidden from the house. 
And she also thought it would be better 
to have a sheltered place, as, if the wind 
blew, the matches would not burn so long. 

I wonder if Alice had quite forgotten 
how wicked it was to disobey her mother. 
I wonder if she had never learned that lit- 
tle but solemn text from the Bible, “Thou, 
God, seest me.” 

She found just the place she wanted. It 
was on the other side of the hay-stack, 
which had lately been niade at a little dis- 
tance from her father’s house. It seemed 
like a nice place; it was quiet, and retired, 
and sheltered, and she would be quite hid- 
den from all the windows of her home. 
But really, as you no doubt know, it was 
one of the worst and most dangerous places 
which she ‘could possibly have chosen, as 
she soon found. 

She had lighted about half the matches, 
when she accidentally let one drop before 
it was quite burnt out. But she took no 
notice of it. The only thought she had 
about the matter was, “ Well, one doesn’t 
make much difference ; I have plenty more 
to burn.” She did not look to see what 
had become of the still burning match 
which she had dropped. But it fell upon 
some hay that lay quite close, and as it was 
very dry, it took fire instantly, and before 
Alice had time to cry out the flame ran up 
the side of the stack and set the whole in 
a blaze. At first she was so frightened 
that she could neither speak nor move. 
And while she sat still a bit of the burning 
hay fell on her pinafore, and in a moment 
that was in a blaze too. Then, without 
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waiting to try to put it out, she ran shriek- 
ing across the field toward her home, cry- 
ing, “Mamma! mamma!” as loudly as she 
could. 

But the faster she ran the more rapidly 
the fire spread over her. The flames 
spread along her pinafore and frock and 
singed her beautiful long curls, and her 
throat was so badly burnt that she did not 
know how to bear the pain. So were her 
arms and hands, and even her face. 

Her father was first to see her. He ran 
out of the house and rolled her on the 
ground, and put out her burning things 
with his hands. Then he took her at once 


to the doctor’s, not stopping to attend to 
the hay-stack, which the fire was burning 
all away. 

“ How did it happen?” he said. 

But Alice was too bad to answer, and, 
indeed, it was many weeks before she spoke 
again. 

She had a long illness, and suffered a 
great deal, and it was feared that she would 
never get well. Even when she was bet- 
ter her face was so marked that she was 
never the same beautiful Alice again. 

O, if she had but minded what her 
mother said to her, and never played with . 
the fire! 


: OUR DOG JACK. 


Tuoucu you may think it past belief, 
Our dog Jack is a naughty thief; 

He will steal the children’s toys, 

Gloves from ladies, and caps from boys ; 
And one day home came our pet, 
Bringing a paint-brush drippingly wet. 


He will bring home worn-out mats, 
Worn-out boots, and worn-out hats. 
Then he cheats the ferryman, too ; 
All alone with nothing to do, 

Over the ferry, day by day, 

He will go with nothing to pay. 


Little Lottie, with golden hair, 

Thinks that Jack is hardly « fair,” 

For when she was out at play, 

With her prim little doll and carriage one day, 
The dog came up all full of fun, 

And Lottie cried, “‘ What have you done !” 


Jack ran off in gayest mood, 

Faster, faster, unpursued, 

And bounding in at the open gate, 

He sat Miss Dolly down in state ; 

And then beside her, with very good grace, 
He crossed his paws and looked in her face, 


And one day he did what was worse— 

He made a demand on his master’s purse 
For a pair of rubbers he stole from a nurse; 
Yet after all his evil seizing, 

And after all his ways of teasing, 

He has a wondrous art of pleasing. 


Little Miss Puss, as soft as silk, 

Will let the rough dog share her milk, 
And she will run with noiseless feet 

To help him when he eats his meat; 
Then up the stairs, flight after flight, 
Together they "Il scamper in wild delight. 


And then at night when the words are said, 
Kitty and Jack must go to bed; 

Kitty will start, and Jack will go, 

Each to sleep in a box below. 

When Kitty rests her soft, warm fur 

In her own bed, then hear her purr. 


Jack has a bed that’s somewhat wider, 
And soon he goes tb sleep beside her; 
He dreams of mats, and hats, and cats, 
Then jumps up hunting after rats, 
And Kitty, roused from her repose, 
Creeps slily up to scratch his nose. 
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BIBLE LESSON. 


NUMBER X. 


E have drawn for our young 
friends for this month’s Bible 
lesson a thrifty vine full of 
fruit, and beneath, upon the 
ground, lifeless branches, 
which, no longer nourished by the living 
vine, lay strewn around without leaf or 
grape, only fit to be gathered and burned. 
When the blessed Redeemer walked upon 
the earth as “God manifest in the flesh,” 
he often passed by and beheld the vine-clad 
hills of the earthly Canaan, Beholding the 
vineyards occupying so much time of and 
yielding rich fruit to the careful cultivators, 
he readily attracted and held their attention 
when he said, “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches ; he that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; 


THE VINE AND ITS BRANCIL 


for without me ye can do nothing. . . + 
As the branch can not bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 


except ye abide in me. . . . Every 
branch that beareth fruit he purgeth it, that 
it may bring forth more fruit. . . . Ifa 


man abide not in me he is cast forth as a 
branch, and is withered, and men gather 
them and cast them into the fire, and they 
are burned. Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be my disciples.” John xy, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8. 


THE LESSON. 
The text will be found in the foregoing. 


1. Yesus Christ ts the vine. As the hills 
and mountains of Palestine were made 
lovely by the luxuriant growth of green 


= 
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leaves and clustering grapes, covering the 
ruggedness of ridges and chasms with ver- 
dure, and fruit refreshing to the eye, and all 
the better part of man’s nature, so Jesus 
brings joy and peace, and all the blessings 
that flow therefrom, when his Divine teach- 
ings and his presence develop themselves. 

2. Those who love Him are the branches. 
What a wonderful condescension is here 
made apparent! He desires sinful man to 
become part of himself. As the vine 
grows so grow the branches when no im- 
pediment for a perfect union exist. 

3. Without the vine’s nourishment the 
branches must die. No other source of life- 
giving power can avail any thing. There 
is, therefore, no véfa/ piety without this 
close and intimate abiding in Christ. No 
reservation can be allowed, but the real 
believer, like the branch, can only get life- 
inspiration from the vine, the living Christ. 

4. Much fruit ts the result of abiding in 
the vine. The best proof of the existence 
of this intimate relationship between the 
Lord and his disciples is that they bear 
much fruit. The branches and the fruit 
thereon unmistakably indicate the charac- 
ter of the vine; and those who profess to 
love Christ but bear no fruit injure his 
cause, and throw discredit before a gain- 
saying world upon the character and power 
of the vine. 

5. Zn bearing much fruit we glorify God. 
He so loved us as to give his only begotten 
Son for our redemption and_ salvation. 
Hence, when we become Christ-like, and 


bear much fruit by virtue of this intimate - 


Evin anp Goop.—!. Qf evil. This is 
something which all have, Evil is any thing 
wrong in temper, words, ways, thoughts, 
wishes. No one is free from it, for “all 
have sinned.” Many do wrong because 
they do not know the right; but evil is 
often done when it is known to be so. 
Even very little children do this, and 
quickly show that they know the wrong. 


growing up 7 and with Christ, the true 
vine, we manifest the glorious result of the 
plan of salvation ; we are nothing less than 
living witnesses of his power to save. 

6. Fruit is gathered and properly used; 
the branches continue in the vine and are 
constantly renewed. Good deeds are the 
good fruit of the vine, and, as in the days 
of Christ’s incarnation, the weary traveler 
had placed before him the strength-inspir- 
ing luscious grape, so must the good deeds 
of the active Christian cheer mankind and 
give courage to the desponding. As Jesus 
went about doing good, not pleasing him- 
self, but doing the will of his Father, so 
must all Christians labor and toil. The 
vine was purged or pruned to bring forth 
more fruit, and thus will our glorious Re- 
deemer increase our capacity to do good. 
The fruit is gathered in due season, but the 
branch abides in the vine, is renewed, en- 
larged and greatly strengthened. 

7. Fesus Christ, the vine, 7s immortal and 
eternally blests his disciples, the branches, 
by abiding in him, partake of the same 
nature. Al\\ efforts upon earth, aside from 
the religion of Christ, end with man’s 
earthly career, but the vine and the branches 
are blest forever. 

8. Are we partakers of the nature of 
Christ? Then are we Christ-like, humble, 
long-suffering, loving, doing only good and 
that continually. Let us, then, yield to the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, go to God in 
the name of Christ, and if reconciled bear 
more fruit, but if not, begin at once to be 
ingrafted into that true and only vine. 


IIe 


2. Of good. This is something all need. 
All is well that is good, It is just the 
contrary of evil. But it must be learned ; 
it will not come to us unless we try to get 
it. To whom shall we go to learn to do 
good? Who is the Great Teacher of 
good? It is God himself. “How to be 
good he has taught us in his own Word— 
the Bible. 
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TuereE is a time just before the leaves fa] 
and the meadows become brown when all nature 
seems arrayed in the most gorgeous dress. The 
foliage turns golden, and red, and purple; the 
late flowers shine out in all their wealth of color: 
the forests exhale pleasant odors; the air is 
filled with a delicious haze ; the echoes are pro. 
longed in the valleys and on the hill sides; ang 
the whole landscape appears to repose in a 
dream of heaven. This season is now here, 
The first frosts have fallen, the nights and morn- 
ings have grown cool, a fire in the stove or on 
the hearth is grateful, and the air is sharp ang 
bracing. This is our Indian Summer, and jt 
has always reminded us of the classic poet’s 
description of Elysium, All school-boys and 
school-girls know it, and many are the sports 
and pastimes they have devised for it. 

One of the pleasantest of these pastimes is q 
nutting excursion. On Saturday recess, with 
dinner baskets well filled, the little wagons and 
carts fitted up, and a choice company of boys 
and girls to make the day merry, the walk to 
the woods and the search for nuts among the 
dried leaves, now just beginning to fall, are full 
of delight. What feelings of young enterprise 
and daring arise in the hearts of the boys! 
what admiration and words of praise are uttered 
by the girls! If a squirrel] is seen to run up 
the trunk of a tree a dozen boys start in pursuit; 
clubs and stones are put into requisition to dis. 
lodge him from his perch,.and one, more ven- 
turesome than the rest, climbs the tree with 
fruitless endeavor to reach the nimble game. 
But something else is gained, The smooth nuts 
fall in a shower from their ]oosened shells when 
the limbs are shaken by the climbing lad, while 


at ffome. 


his young comrades below proceed at once to 
gather the coveted stores. Then the long races 
through the forest, the little gallantries showed 
by the boys when assisting the girls over the 
rocky brooks or the fallen logs, the sudden dis- 
covery of some wild fruit-tree laden with its 
Autumn stores, the surprising of some timid 
hare, or the construction of a grape-vine swing 
afford pleasures which the dwellers in crowded 
cities can scarcely realize. Yet boys will be 
boys, and a longing for the forest fruits and 
mast sends multitudes of them several miles 
into the country to gather supplies for their 
Winter evenings. We often meet in the morn- 
ing on the school holidays troops of boys, and 
girls too, laden with bags, baskets, or little 
wagons, going out into the country for walnuts 
and hickory-nuts, and see them returning in the 
evening with their lips and fingers stained, and 
their little hoards which they have gathered with 
so much labor. What if they could get at the 
market or in the stores ‘more and better at little 
cost; yet the pleasure of gathering them with 
their own hands overbalances every thing else. 
These are.simple and healthful pleasures, and a 
day’s nutting in the woods is often better for a 
disordered body than a dose of physic. 

But you must have recreation for the mind 
as well as for the body, and we propose for your 


study, L 
46. A Bible Scene. 


WE see two travelers ascending a hill which 
leads to the gates of an Eastern city. One is a 
young man of singular beauty, of stately height, 
and majestic carriage, while the other is evi- 
dently his attendant. They appear to be stran< 
gers and wayfarers, and as they approach the 
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city they accost a party of young maidens, who, 
with pitchers gracefully poised, are descending 
to draw water in the valley. 
wait to listen to the traveler’s inquiries, and 
appear to make a full and courteous reply, 
pointing with animation to the city beyond, 
while their dark, brilliant eyes rest with some 
curiosity on the princely stranger, 


47. Scriptural Mental Picture. 


IN an apartment of a private dwelling a large 
company are assembled. They are Italians, and 
some are in the uniform of the Roman army. 
An officer of rank is leading in a party of stran- 
gers, who, although apparently of humble station, 
are welcomed with every mark of reverence and 
joy. They are men of another nation—dark- 
complexioned, grave Asiatics. The countenance 
of one, who is the principal figure, glows with 
deep and holy interest as he looks on the assem- 
bly before him and listens to the animated ad- 
dress of the officer by his side. 


48, Charade. 


How many wish my first to do 
Who are forbid by fate ; 

How many live the deed to rue 
When rueing is too late; 

But what has been will be, I know, 

‘Lo some for weal, to some for woe. 


‘The lady touched her silver bell, 
My second was its sound ; 
“Tt does not, Maud, become me well, 
My hair with pearls thus bound ; 
‘The flowers you wanton cast away 
Would be more fitting gems to-day.”” 


My ¢hird awoke, o’erwhelm’d with tears, 
But, lady, see it now, 

In smiling beauty it appears 
‘As cloudless as thy brow; 

It is my zwhole, and may it be 

The harbinger of joy to thee. 


49. Rebus. 


They instantly, 


For cool evenings, and when out-door sports 
can not be well engaged in, a neat and interest- 
ing game for the play-room is 

What is Our Occupation? 
One of the players leaves the room while the 


| others fix on a trade, which, when the player 


returns, they must all endeavor to represent by 
their actions, so that he can guess for what they 
intend themselves. When he guesses another 
goes out, and his companions try something 
else. If, on coming in, he finds ll his play- 
mates with chairs turned down which they push 
before them as if plowing, or if they are tossing 
about their handkerchiefs with sticks, as if mak- 
ing hay, he rightly guesses them to be farmers. 
If they are sitting on low seats and mending 
their shoes, he knows them to be cobblers; or 
if they are seated on the tables cross-legged and 
sewing, they are meant for tailors. They may 
pretend to be sawing and planing Ifke carpen- 
ters, hammering iron on anvils or shoeing horses 
like blacksmiths, spreading mortar with trowels 
and climbing ladders like bricklayers building a 
house, ete. They May, if they choose, all work 
at different parts Of the same trade, provided 
always that every One is a farmer, a cobbler, a 
tailor, or whatever trade they have chosen for 
the whole. Ingenious children can make this 
play very amusing, 2nd both boys and girls may 
engage in it—the boys representing the occupa- 
tions of men and the girls of women-workers. 


|. A PLEASANT game for cool weather, but one 
which must be played with caution, is called 


Duck. 


This should be played by a number exceeding 
three but not more than six or eight. A large 
stone with a smooth top js placed on or fixed 
into the ground and a base marked at twenty or 
thirty feet distance. Each of the players being 
previously provided with a large pebble, or 
stone, the size of One’s fist, or thereabout, one 
of them, by agreement or selection, becomes 
duck; that is, he places the pebble or stone 
with which he is ing to play on the large 
stone, and stands = little on one side. The 
others then cast their pebbles or ducks at it in 
turn from the base, €ach endeavoring to knock 
it off its place. Each player, as soon as he has 
cast his duck, watches for an opportunity of 
carrying it back to the base, so as to cast again. 
If the player who is duck can touch him after 
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he has taken up his pebble, and before he 
reaches the base, provided his own pebble re- 
main on the large stone, then the player so 
touched beComes duck. It sometimes happens 
that three or four of the out-players’ ducks lie 
so close together that the player who is duck 
can stand in a situation to be within reach of all 
of them; in this case they can not, without run- 
ning the risk of being touched, pick up until 
one of those who are at the base is lucky enough 
to strike the duck off the large stone; then, 
before its owner can replace it, which he must 
do before he can touch a player, they all take 
up their ducks and run to the base, where, of 
course, they are safe. If the players all have 
balls such as boys play with at school, so much 
the better for this game, as the bouncing of the 
ball renders it more amusing, 


A pretty game for girls is 
Track the Rabbit. 


The girls form.a circle, holding each other’s 
hands. One, called “the rabbit,” is left out. 
She runs several times round the ring on the 
outside, and then taps one of her companions 
onthe shoulder. She that has received the tap 
quits the ring and pursues the rabbit—always 
following exactly in her track—the circle again 
joining hands. The rabbit runs round the ring 
and through it in every direction, passing under 
the arms of those in the circle, who raise them 
to let her pass, and her purguer follows closely 


after her. As soon as she catches the rabbit 
she becomes rabbit herself, and takes her place 
on the outside of the ring. Those in the circle 
must always assist the rabbit in trying to save 
herself from being caught. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs.—The following are 
the answers to puzzles in the August number: 

37. Cryplograph. — Lyons — Liege — Paris — 
Ware—Mahon, Thebes—Bath. [In this an- 
swer the position of the letters as they occur in 
the sentences is not changed.] 


38. Redus.—Be not impolite nor overbearing. 


39. A Bible Scene.—Jonah preaching in Nine- 
Jonah iii, 4-6. 


Our answer to the Word and Phrase Puzzle, 
No. 28, which we gave in the August number, is 
objected to by one of our correspondents, who 
sends the following modification, which We ac- 
cept: “They sent for Dr. Curtis, @ Aersonal 
relative, who inclosed lines to Dr. Barnes, [or Dr. 
Raikes,] etc., but before he arrived the invalid 
died, and the undertaker was sent for.” We 
have received but two or thrée answers to our 
puzzles, one from a friend in Springfield, Mis- 
souri, who suggests this correction. Our boys 
and girls generally, if we can judge from the 
few with whom we come into personal contact, 
turn to our puzzles with great interest. We 
should like to receive contributions as well as 
answers to this department. Address “ Editor 
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HospiraL SKETCHES AND CAMP AND FIRESIDE 
Storms. By Louisa MM, Alcott. With Ilus- 
trations, $1.50. Boston; Roberts Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

The author of these sketches served as a 
nurse in the Soldier’s Hospital at Washington, 
and these sketches were written home and pub- 
lished in the Commonwealth” in 1863. They 
attracted wide attention at the time, and were 
received with great applause. They are now 
collected into one volume and reprinted, with a 
number of fireside and camp Stories that are 
well told. The style is attractive and interest- 
ing, and the sad pictures of hospital life relieved 


by cheerful reports and occasional outbursts of 
mirth, so that a “tone of levity” in some of the 
sketches has been suggested as an objection ;to 
their truthfulness. But in life there are strange 
contrasts ; sadness and laughter tread close on 
each other’s heels, smiles and ‘tears blend to- 
gether, and the pitiable and humorous often 
co-exist. There is, perhaps, a want of religious 
earnestness in these sketches of hospital service, 
but the humane and charitable are not lacking. 
The stories are written in the author’s best style, 
and will charm many a reader by the simple and 
unstudied form in which they are told. The 
success of Miss Alcott’s “Little Women” is a 
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guarantee for the popularity of the present 
volume, 


THE BoL_p FRONTIER PREACHER. A Fortrait- 
ure of Rev. William Cravens, of Virginia. 
By Rev. F B. Wakeley. 18mo0. 119 pp. 50 
cts. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. 


More than sixty years ago Mr. Cravens was a | 


bold and successful preacher in Virginia against 
those gigantic crimes, intemperance and slavery. 
On his removal to Indiana he entered the trav- 
eling connection in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and did effective work in the frontier 
settlements. His great muscular power ren- 
dered him a terror to evil doers in cases of per- 
sonal conflict, and no one cared to encounter 
him a second time. He interpreted literally the 
apostle’s directions, “Fight the good fight of 
faith,” yet withal he strove to ‘follow after right- 
cousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meck- 
ness.” His style of speech and manner of life 
were well adapted to the state of society in 
which he lived, and these sketches are illustra- 
tive of his character and his times. Many of 
the anecdotes are familiar, but they are good, 
and we know now who was.the original of them. 
Boys and girls both admire heroism, and we are 
sure Mr. Cravens will appear to them a hero 
of no common sort. 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
With Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. \ By 
Francis A. March, Professor of the English 
Language and Comparative Philosophy in La- 
fayette College. 16mo, 86 pp. Mew York: 
Harper & Bros, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 

A neat and useful help for the school-room 
and the teacher’s study. The briefest defini- 
tions and rules are given, and the book so 
constructed as to task memory as little and per- 


tion and judgment as much as possible. 
e relations of 


cep 
Diagrams are given to explain th 
words to each other, and pictures to suggest 


topics for sentences, in which the various parts 
of speech may be introduced and the various 
inflections of words may be used. Altogether 
it is one of the best books of the kind that has 


come under our observation, 
Tur Bertie AND Amy Booxs.—We have 


received from the Publishers the following books, 
neatly put up and inclosed in a box. We ap- 


pend the notice of the editor of Sunday school 
publications. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden: 

1. Brother Bertie. 
Brother Bertie and his Aunt. 


2. Bertie's Cure. 


The above three books seek to interest chil- 
dren in natural objects, as well as to teach them 
moral and religious duties. Bertie’s pets are 
birds, worms, reptiles, dogs, and butterflies, He 
is a delightful little fellow, and children will 
learn to love him, his roguish brothers, and his 
favorite sisters, while with him they will also ac- 


quire knowledge of many curious facts about his 


odd but interesting pets, 
4. Talks with Amy Dudley. 
5. More Talks with Amy Dudley, 
6. Amy Dudley's Amusements, 


These are also Companion volumes, in which 
the writer, while charming the reader with a 
fascinating story, teaches many facts about the 
body, as well 4s Many truths for the right mold- 
ing of the heart. They belong to a higher class 
of child literature than most Sunday school 
books, but are, Nevertheless, eminently enter- 
taining and profitable, t 


7. Sybil and her Live Snow-Ball, 
A sweet book, teaching the little ones to carry’ 


all their troubles, both great and smallietie 
kind Father of all. ? 


8. Fulius and his Parrot, By Una Locke and 
Frances Lee. : 

This book is partly fable and partly fact. It 
makes a teacher Of a talkative parrot, which 
gives several boys and girls lessons of life that 
are more important than agreeable. There is a 
vein of, sly humor in the parrot which makes 
her chat very amusing at times, 

9. Edwin and his Pet Squirrel, 

Edwin was an outcast half-orphan, but a model 
of filial affection, honesty, and boy manliness. 
Ie will be loved by all who read this sketch of 
his troubles. 

10. Leggs that were never Peacocks, and Other 
Stories. 

A sprightly volume of modern fables, in which 
the moral*is of fat more consequence than its 
frame-work. It is by the authors of Julius and 
his Parrot. 
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DAVID AND GOLIATH.—We present you this 
month a very striking picture of the slaying of 
the giant Goliath by the stripling David. This 
story you will find in 1 Samuel, seventeenth 
chapter. Turn to it and read it for your Sun- 
day lesson. At this time the Israclites, God's 
people, and the Philistines, their constant ene- 
mies, were engaged in war, ‘The opposing 
camps were pitched on two heights, separated 
by a valley. Every morning for forty days the 
huge champion of Gath came proudly stalking 
forth from the camp of the Philistines into the 
valley, defying any of the Israclities to come 
and meet him. Before him marched an armor- 
bearer, carrying his shicld, His appearance 
struck dismay into Saul and aj] his host. David 
came to the camp on a visit to his brethren. 
He reached the circle of baggage outside the 
camp at the moment when both armies were 
drawn up and the battle-cry was already raised. 
He left his provisions with the guard of the 
baggage, and ran into the ranks where his’ 
brethren stood. As he spoke to them the giant 
approached and again uttered his defiance. David 
was indignant, and asked, “ who is this Philis- 
tine, that he should defy the armies of the living 
God?” The bystanders told him that Saul 
would give his daughter to the man who should 
kill the Philistine, and enrich him greatly, and 
make his house free in Israe], David at once 
proposed to accept the challenge, and was 
brought to Saul, the king. Saul reminded him 
of his youth, and of the great power and skill 
of the Philistine warrior, But David at once 
referred to the power of God, in whose name 
only he would fight the giant, ‘Go, and Jeho- 
yah be with thee,” said the king, He proposed 
to arm David with his own armor, but the youth 
cast them off, and preferred his own shepherd’s 
weapons, The only arms he took were his staff 
and sling, with five pebbles which he took from 
the water and placed in his pouch. The giant 
looked with contempt on the stripling that was 
coming to meet him, and he swelled with rage 
when he saw David’s mode of attack, “and 
cursed him by his gods.” Both advanced, David 
with the swiftness of foot for which he was 
famous, and before his foe could reach him sent 
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the stone from his sling crashing into the brains 
of the giant, who fell to the ground on his face. 
David rushed in and stood upon him, and with 
the Philistine’s own sword cut off his head. 
Then the army of the Philistines, dismayed, fled, 
and the Israelites pursued them even to the 
gates of their capital cities, It is thus that we 
become strong and prevail when we put our 
faith in God and fight our battles in his name. 


OBEDIENCE TO PARENTs.—Show me a boy 
who obeys his parents, who has respect for age, 
always has a_ friendly disposition, and who 
applies himself diligently to get wisdom and to 
do good toward others, and if he is not re- 
spected and beloved then there is no such thing 
as truth in the world. 

Even when parents are ill-tempered and un- 
reasonable they should be treated with respect 
and forbearance by their children. Olympias, * 
mother of Alexander the Great, was a woman 
of ambitious disposition, and occasioned much 
trouble to her son. Nevertheless, when pur- 
suing his conquests in Asia, he sent her many 
splendid presents out of the spoils which he had 
taken as tokens of his affection. He only begged 
that she would not meddle with state affairs, but 
allow his kingdom to be managed peaceably by 
his governor, Antipater. When she sent a harsh 
reply to the request which he had made, he bore 
it patiently, and did not use sharp language in 
return, 

On one occasion, when she had been unusu- 
ally troublesome, Antipater sent him letters com- 
plaining of her in very grievous terms. Alexan- 
der only said, “Antipater does not know that 
one single tear of my mother is able to blot out 
six hundred of-his epistles.” 

A boy was once tempted by some of his com- 
panions to pluck ripe cherries from a tree which 
his father had forbidden him to touch. 

“You need not be afraid,” said one of his 
companions, “ for if your father should find out 
that you have taken them he is so kind he would 
not hurt you.” / 

“That is the very reason,” replied the boy, 
“why I would not touch them. It is true that 
my father would not touch me, yet my disobedi- 
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ence, I know, would hurt my father, and that | 
would be worse to me than any thing else.” 

A boy who grows up with such principles will | 
be a man in the best sense of the word. It 
shows a regard for rectitude that would render 
him trustworthy under every trial. 


Our Botany C1ass.—A young lady in Ohio 
sends a plant, requesting me to tell its name. 
I would gladly do so, but I can not make it out, 
as she sends only a single pressed blossom, 
without leaf or seed-vessels, Will a South 
Carolina correspondent please send me, if con- 
venient, a pressed leaf “ Venus’s Fly-trap ?” 

AUNT SUE, 


Goop ApvicE.—William Penn gives the fol- 
lowing good advice to persons who have varia- 
ble tempers: 

Be reserved, but not sour. 

Be grave, but not formal. 

Be bold, but not rash. 

Be humble, but not servile. 

Be patient, but not insensible. 

Be constant, but not obstinate. 

Be cheerful, but not light. 

Rather be sweet-tempered than familiar. 

Be familiar rather than intimate. 

Be intimate with but very few and upon good 


grounds. 


More Locic.—A gentleman was chatting 
with a little girl on a railway train when she 
suddenly looked up in his face and said, “ You 
look like Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Do 1?” said the gentleman; “how do you 
know I am not?” 

“He is dead,” said the child, with an aston- 
ished look at the questioner; ‘they killed 
him.” = 
“Well,” said the gentleman, “but did n’t 
Abraham Lincoln have a brother ?” 

The child looked puzzled for a minute, and 
then quietly remarked, “ My father saw Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

“Did he ?” asked the gentleman. 

“Yes; after he was dead he saw him. Did 
you ever see him 2m 

“No,” said the gentleman, “I never saw 


him.” 
“Then,” said the child, triumphantly, “of 


} i 02 
course, you aint his brother, 


ANOTHER KIND OF Locic,—A school-teacher 
asked one of his scholars why his sister was not | 


at school that day, to which the boy replied, 
“QO, ’cause.” 
cher—* Cause what ?” 

Scholar—’Cause she do n’t want to.” 

Teacher —* Do her parents allow her to do as 
she pleases about coming ?” 

Scholar— Yes, sir,” A 

Teacher—* Why do they do so?” 

Scholar—* O, ’cause.” 

Teacher —*’Cause what ?” 

Scholar— Cause they want to.” 


Opps aNp ENDs.—An overseer on a canal 
requested an Irishman to awaken him during 
the night if he was wanted. He did so, but 
tapped very gently at the door, when the °over- 
seer asked, “Jammie, is that you?” 

Fammie— it is, sir; there’s trouble and we 
want you.” 

Overseer —* Why did n’t you knock louder 2” 

Fummie—* And I was afraid of disturbing 
you.” 


Litre Datsy, When about four years old, 
suffered at different times with pain in her 
stomach, One day her mamma asked her what 
she thought was the matter with her. 

“0,” said she, “TI guess I have conscience set- 
tled on the brain, and it’s produced inflamma- 
tion of the stomach.” 

“ We thought this reply did pretty well for our 
four-year old,” adds Daisy’s mother. 


A smaty darkey of Montgomery, Alabama, 
sent out to pick berries, the other day, buttoned 
himself up closely in the remnant of a Yankee 
overcoat. When he returned his mother ob- 
served and accosted him, 

“ What you wear dat tick coat for sich a hot 
day as cis ?” 

“Cause, mammy,” replied the loyal boy, “de 
Yankees does it.” 

“You ’re a little fool,” said the indignant old 
mammy; “do you s’pose de Yankees got as 
much senses as we ’Mericans has ?” 


In a class of little girls the question was 
asked, “ What is a fort 2” 

“A place to put men in,” was the ready 
answer. 

“ What is a fortress, then ?” asked the teacher 
next. 

This seemed 4 Puzzler, until one little girl 
of eight Summers answered, “A place to put 
the women.” 


THE DAGMAR CROSS. 


1US the prince 
knew that he had 
not yet found the 
precious gift, and 
without waiting to see the 
diamond he started again 
on his travels to another 
: country, more puzzled than 
ever as to what it was and 
where he should find it. At 
last he thought that he might 
as wéll ask if any one could 
help him; so whenever he saw 
a person whom he thought likely to know 
he told them what he wished. But nobody 
could give him the right answer. Some 
laughed at him, and said it was all non- 
sense, that there was no such thing to be 
found; some told him it was money and 
riches, but he knew better; some were 
sure that it must be learning, and that 
seemed more likely. So he went to visit 
f all the wisest men of each country he 
passed through, but he found they all dis- 
agreed among themselves, and seemed 
more anxious to prove each other wrong 
than to do good with their learning. Be- 
sides, they did not understand him when he 
spoke to them about the gift; they only 
looked at him through their spectacles and 
shook their heads. He thought that if 
knowledge had been the thing he was seek- 
Von. I.—31 
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| ing, at least they would have known about 
| it. In time he grew quite despairing and 
unhappy, and thought he would go back to 
his father and tell him he could not find the 
precious gift. 

Now it happened that the prince lost his 
way, and went wandering farther and far- 
ther from the broad highway, till at last he 
came to a narrow little lane that led him 
down and down till it ended in a deep val- 
ley. All around it the mountains rose up 
high into the clouds; there were no trees, 
nor grass, nor flowers in the valley; the 
ground was quite bare, but it was covered 
all over with the foot-prints of many travel- 
ers; and the prince saw that, though the 
earth was hard and strong, every step had 
made a mark in it which he could not rub 
out. He stood for some time looking at 
the foot-prints, noticing how “they crossed 
and recrossed each other in every direction ; 
how sometimes the marks were faint and 
indistinct, as if the travelers had passed 
lightly over the ground, and sometimes 
pressed deep into the earth, as if every 
step had been taken with weary pain and 
trouble. He saw, too, that the prints were - 
of all shapes and sizes, and wondered how 
such little feet as those which had left their 
mark in some places could ever have come » 
over the long, dreary road that led to this 
rough valley. And while he looked and 
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wondered he saw something else that had 
been invisible to him before. By the side 
of every track, just where the footsteps 
were most deeply imprinted, there lay some- 
thing, and it was always something broken. 
After awhile he saw that the whole valley 
was covered with these broken things. 
Some of them were only trifles. Near the 
track of a woman’s footstep lay a child’s 
little shoe, worn out and full of holes ; but 
the footsteps were so uneven and so dented 
into the ground that it seemed as if the 
traveler had fallen down in utter despair. 
In another place there was nothing but a 
torn letter, yet the footsteps of a girl had 
almost ended where it lay. A little farther 
on. there was a bag of money; near it a 
broken wreath of laurel, with the leaves all 
faded; a child’s toy and a heap of swect- 
meats lay near two paths made by tiny feet. 
Gay dresses, bright swords, richly-bound 
books, precious stones, wedding-rings even 
were strewn upon the ground. Whatever 
set of footsteps the prince followed with 
his eyes he found that close beside it lay 
something broken, or faded, or torn. 

He stood still, tracing out the different 
lines of steps, and trying to understand 
what they meant, and who were the people 
that had made them; but the broken things 
puzzled him—such little worthless trifles 
Jay beside some of the footsteps. He 
noticed one where a man’s strong tread 
had ‘come straight down the narrow road, 
and had never oncé swerved to the right 
or ‘left, as so many others did, but had 
kept the middle of the path even where it 
was roughest. ‘No wonder,” thought the 
prince, “for his steps are large and firm ; 
he would not mind the rough places.” But 
about half-way across the valley the firm 
step ceased, and afterward only a weak, 
uncertain track showed where the traveler 

~ had gone on his desolate way. The prince 
looked about to see what might have caused 
the change, put he saw nothing except two 
broken violets lying on the ground, so dead 
and withered that they looked like the dust 


on which they lay. 


It would take a very long while to tell 
you what curious sights the prince saw in 
that valley as he wandered about. Per- 
haps any one else would have thought it a 
dull, empty place, and tried to get out of it 
as quickly as possible. But then the prince 
saw more than any one else would have 
done, and so it is not surprising that he 
staid there the whole day, and never 
thought of getting out till it was nearly 
dark. Then he found he had quite lost his 
way. The mountains shut him in on every 
side, and he was too wise a traveler to 
attempt to climb a strange mountain in the 
dark. So he made up his mind to stay all 
night in the valley, though he was very 
and wanted some supper more 
than he had ever done in his life before, 
as princes do not often have to go without 
their meals. He looked about for a com- 
fortable place to lie down in, and had just 
found a corner which he thought might do 
when he happened to raise his eyes, and a 
little way up the mountain he saw a light. 
That altered the case entirely. If there 
was a light somebody must have kindled 
it, and that somebody must have gone up 
the mountain ; so there was no reason why 
the prince should not do the same, besides, 
he might find some supper, So off he set, 
and after looking carefully about he sawa 
narrow path which soon led him to the en- 
trance of a cave. A bright fire was burn- 
ing inside, and over it stood a man cooking 
supper. Without looking round the man 
said, “Come in; I have been expecting 
you this half hour.” 2 ‘ 

«“ Expecting me!” exclaimed the prince; 
“how did you know I was coming ?” 

“J saw you down in the valley when you 
were too busy to notice me. But come to 
supper now, we can talk afterward.” 

The prince was very willing to do so, 
and sat down on one side of the fire while 
his host sat on the other, and did not 
speak another word till the meal was ended. 

Then the prince said, “Tell me about 
the valley. How can so many people have 
come to it along that rough, narrow road, 
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“The prince rose and followed hime.” 


which seems the only entrance? And how | “ You have known all this since you were a 

do they get out again? Who are they, and } child.” : 

why is the ground covered with such “But I have never been here before,” 

Strange things ?” exclaimed the prince; “how can I have 
And the man smiled as he answered, | known it 2” 
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“You have not really come here yet,” 
replied the man gravely; “you are only a 
spectator now.” 

“And shall I come back to the valley 
again ??? 

“J hope so; I pray God you may.” 

* And then ?” 

“And then your footsteps will leave a 
path behind them as you journey on toward 
the gate you could not see to-day. It is 
very small and straight ; some people never 
find it, even when they are in the valley.” 

“ And beyond that gate?” 

** There lies the precious gift.” 

The prince was too much astonished and 
delighted to speak for a few minutes ; but 
then he told how he had been seeking the 
precious gift up and down the world for | 
three whole years, and no one had ever 
been able to tell him where to look for it, 
or what it was. 

“Shall I find it now?? he exclaimed 
eagerly. 

“T can not tell.” 

“But you know what it is. 
have it,” he continued. 

And the face opposite to him lighted up 


Perhaps you 


as with the shining of a great light; but it 
was not the light of the sun or the moon, 
or any light the prince had ever seen be- 
fore. It was so solemn and glorious that 
he felt afraid to speak, and covered his 
face with his hands ; and, though no reply 
came to his question, he felt that he was 
answered. Presently the man said, “ Come 
with me.” 

So the prince rose and followed him 
through a long, narrow passage. It was 
quite dark, and he would certainly have 
stumbled over the stones lying in the way 
if his guide had not carried a lantern, 
which shed a steady light along the path, 
and showed him where he could place 
his feet with safety. After a time they 
reached a narrow door and stopped. 

“ Whither are you taking me?” asked the 
prince in a low voice. 

“To find what you seek,” was the reply. 

«© And shall I see it?” 

“No, I can not show it to you, but I will 
show you those who have it,” 

So saying, he raised a sort of veil which 
covered a window, and bade the prince 


look. [To be continued 


, THE YOUTH’S RECOMPENSE. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE FINAL REWARD. 


HREE months after Fritz’s | 
departure the country post- 
man called at the Willebrand 
cottage, bringing a letter and a 
sealed and quite weighty pack- 
age. The old man was still very ill, and 
lay in the bed from which he was not yet 
able to rise. He took the package and 
letter, and when the postman had gone 
rang a little bell at his bedside, which was 
his usual way of summoning his wife from 
her work in the kitchen. She came quickly, 


| was not going well with them. 


bringing a lighted lamp. As its feeble rays 


revealed the faces of the husband and wife 
one could see in their paleness and ex- 
pression of care and anxiety that the world 
And how 
could it when the staff and support of the 
family lay ill and helpless, when the boys 
could scarcely support themselves, and 
when the poor wife, by the most untiring 
industry, aside from the care of her family, 
could earn almost nothing? Sorrow had 
laid its hand heavily upon this once happy 
household. 

“ A package has come from B., wife, and 


eee 


I think both must be from 


with it a letter. 
Fritz, who has not written us a word since | 


he left us. 

aloud.” 
The wife, delighted to hear from Fritz, 

opened the letter and read as follows : 


Open the letter and read it 


“Dearly-loved Parents and Darling Brothers 
I would gladly have written to you before if I 
could have found time. I have a great deal to 
do, and Master Sharp scarcely allows me time 
tobreathe. Ever since I left you I have been 
painting at the castle of Baron Rabinski, an 
hour’s distance from B. As I have an oppor- 
tunity to send by the postman I forward you 
thirty dollars saved from my wages. I wish it 
was more, but it is all I have, and I hope that 
you will kindly receive the maency, which I 
assure you has been honorably earned. 

“T think of you all very often, and long to see 
you more than I have words to tell. I don’t 
know what I would give just to spend one short 
day with you. But it is of no use to think of 
this, for Master Sharp is a hard man, and would 
never allow me to leave my work long enough 
to visit you. But I shall come some time, 
whether he is willing or not. IT hope for better 
things in the future than working for him. 

“Write quickly in answer to this. IT want to 
know how you all are, and if father Willebrand 
has got well. Now, good-by. In three months 
T will send you thirty dollars more. 
it from my wages just as well as not. 

“Your true and grateful son, 


T can spare 
Frirz.” 


“ Ah, is n’t he a brave fellow, our Fritz!” 
cried both the old people in a_ breath. 
“God bless the boy! God bless him and 
reward him for what he has done for us !” 

“Who would have thought,” said mother 
Willebrand, “ when the little fellow came to 
us poor and helpless, that he would one 
day be our support and stay? If you had 
made a collier of him, dear husband, he 
would never have been able to help us. If 
we had been unkind to him he would not 
have been grateful. Now we fully under- 
stand the truth of our Lord’s words, 
‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.’ ” 

“Dear wife,” said the old man, while 
tears of joy ran down his wasted cheeks, 
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“we have only done our duty, and this 
deserves no reward from Heaven. But the 
lad is true and brave, and though we may 


| never be able to repay what he now does 


for us, God will reward him. Let us thank 


| our Heavenly Father for having given our 


Fritz such a good heart.” 

While they were rejoicing over Fritz he 
was having a very hard time. Master 
Sharp was not a good man. He over- 


worked and badly treated all in his employ. 


Besides, this wall-painting did not please 
Fritz; he could learn nothing at it, and he 
longed for the old times when he had made 
such good progress practicing by himself. 
Still he concluded to remain at his present 
work, for this was the only way in which 
he could help his foster-parents. He was 
industrious, and, careful always to do his 
duty, he accomplished far more than could 
have been expected of him. Master Sharp 
was liberal only in abuse and reproaches, 
but Fritz bore all with courage and pa- 
tience. 

One day he stood in a hall of the castle, 
mounted upon a wooden ladder, and was 
painting a garland of flowers upon the 
ceiling. He carefully mixed his colors, 
guided his brush with a light and steady 
hand, and often paused to remark with 
pleasure the progress of his work. Now 
the last stroke had been given, and for the 
moment there was nothing to do. So he 
sat upon a round of the ladder with his 
head buried in his hands, and gave his 
thoughts free course. 

They flew over to the little village where 
he had lived four happy years, to his foster- 
parents, to his play-fellows, Wolf, Chris- 
toph, and Hans, and to the painting and 
drawing which he had been allowed to fol- 
low in the way that pleased him best. 

“Yes,” he thought, “if I could only now 
draw and paint as I did then J should be 
happy; but of this eternal daubing upon 
walls I am heartily weary.” 

Just then a swallow seated itself upon 
the sill cf an open window, gazed first 
around the hall with its bright little eyes, 
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and then at Fritz, who was still lost in 
thought. The bird’s twitter soon made 
Fritz aware of its presence, and his sad 
eyes lighted up with joy as they rested 
upon the happy little creature. 


“Why are you so joyful, little bird?” he | 


said. “O, if I could only have as good 
times as you! You can fly here and there 
wherever you choose; you mount up into 
the air and sunshine free and fetterless as 
the bright clouds you sail beneath.” 

It seemed as if the tiny bird understood 
Fritz’s words. It rested its little eyes 
sympathizingly upon him, and by its twitter 
seemed to invite the boy to leave house 
and hall. and, unfettered and happy, to soar 
out into God’s free world. Gladly would 
he have accepted the invitation; but 
could not be. He must remain at his work, 
and thereby repay the debt of thankfulness 
he owed his adopted parents. 

Sighing, he again took up his brush to 
begin a new picture. All at once it oc- 
curred to him to ‘paint the swallow upon 
the wall, and no place appeared so suitable 
as the garland he had just finished. Right 
in its center he thought would be the best 
place, and he went joyfully to work. 

First, he painted the little head, then the 
neck, then the body and wings, the long, 
forked tail, and the delicate feet. He did 
all with such truth and skill that one would 
have thought that the painted swallow was 
a living one. As he gave the last stroke 
the bird, joyfully twittering, flew away, 
seeming to have waited for the completion 
of the work. 

As Fritz critically surveyed his painting 
he thought, “Really, now, that looks right 
pretty. I must say that little bit of work 
pleases me.” 

But just at that moment he heard the 
rough, scolding voice of Master Sharp, and 
before he could turn his head he had re- 
ceived from those great, coarse hands such 
a box on the ear that he thought his five 
senses were gone from him forever. 

“You useless boy!” cried Master Sharp 
in a rage; “you good-for-nothing, lazy, 


| impertinent rascal; the Baron ordered a 


| and tearfully he packed his brushes, pen- 


it | 
| handsome, bearded man, who said to him 


garland of flowers to be painted on this 
wall, and who told you to paint swallows: 
I will show you where swallows belong.” 

And again Master Sharp raised his rough 
hand, letting it descend in a heavy blow 
upon Fritz’s fresh, red cheek, painting it a 
still deeper red. 

“There are some swallows for you,” he 
roared. ‘ Now, pack your seven colors 
together and march straight out of here. 
Go back where you came from, you good- 
for-nothing scamp !” 

Fritz, deeply grieved and angry at this 
unjust treatment, made no reply. Sadly 


cils, and colors and withdrew in silence. 
But at the door he was detained by a tall, 


kindly, * Wait, my son, I wish to say a few 
words to you.” 

Fritz waited patiently, and the gentleman 
walked into the center of the hall over 
which Fritz had painted the swallow on the 
ceiling. Here he remained standing, and 
gazed at the bird in the center of the 
wreath of flowers in visible surprise. He 
drew out an eye-glass and looked at the 
painting again and again, critically examin- 
ing it from all sides. The longer he gazed 
the greater seemed to be his surprise. ‘ 

Master Sharp, who in his rage had not — 
until now observed the gentleman, drew. 
near him with cringing humility. 

“Welcome home, Herr Baron !” he said, 
bowing profoundly. “You will see that 
the work progresses bravely. I hope your 
Highness is pleased with it.” z 

“ Who painted that swallow ?” asked the 
Baron, taking no notice of the profound 
bows of Master Sharp. 

“I beg your Highness’s pardon,” re- 
turned the master mason, his anger rising 
anew at poor Fritz and his uncalled-for 
painting—“ I beg your pardon for such a 
violation of your order to have only @ 
wreath of flowers in the center of the ceil- 
ing. That good-for-nothing rascal there in 
the doorway took it upon himself to paint 
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what he liked. 
I have giyen him a sound box on the ear, 
and have painted a pair of swallows on his 
face that he will be likely to remember as 
long as he lives. Do not be angry, Herr 
Baron; we can easily paint over this daub, 
and no one will know it was ever there.” 

“And for painting this swallow you have 
shamefully mistreated this boy! I saw it 
all,” cried the Baron in a rage. “Shame 
on you, fellow! Get out of my sight, and 
never let me see you again. Paint over 
this swallow! I would have you know that 
in this little painting more genius is hidden 
than in many pictures and paintings of 
world-wide renown. And for this true 
work of art you beat the artist! Out of 
my sight! Go, you are a barbarian, a 
vandal !” 

Humbled and deeply mortified, Master 
Sharp slunk away; but the Baron called 
Fritz to his side, and questioned him so 
closely, yet with so much gentleness and 
friendliness, over his past life that Fritz 
opened his heart and told all we have been 
relating to our readers. 

After the Baron had heard all he gently 
stroked the young artist’s cheek and said, 
«You will, of course, have nothing more to 
do with Master Sharp, my lad. You will 
pursue your studies under my direction, and 
if industrious and brave I prophesy that 
you will one day make a great artist. 
Meantime I will care for your foster- 
parents. They shall want for nothing.” 

Enraptured, Fritz kissed the hand of the 
Baron, who, after a few friendly parting 
words, left the boy to his own thoughts and 
emotions. His young heart went up in 
thanks to God who had made a little swal- 
low the means of rescuing him from his 


To pay for his presumption | 


pitiful situation, and of placing him, per- 
haps, on the high road to fortune and re- 
nown. 

How thankful he was that he had, though 
sorely against his will, entered the service 
of Master Sharp, and borne patiently the 
harsh treatment of that cruel, exacting 
man! How his soul was filled with grati- 
tude for the rich fruit his resolve to aid his 
benefactors had already borne, and with 
joyful hopes of the far richer fruit the future 
years might bring! 

The Baron kept his word. The family 
of collier Willebrand for some years re- 
ceived from him a liberal pension, and the 
old man, relieved from care and anxiety, 
soon regained his health. 

Fritz was sent to a renowned academy 
of painting. He made the best use of his 
opportunities, and at length became one 
of those renowned painters whose artist- 
works command great sums of gold. 

He was able in time fully to repay the 
debt of gratitude he owed to Baron Rabin- 
ski. He took his adopted parents and their 
sons under his protection, making the de- 
clining years of good father and mother 
Willebrand comfortable and happy, and 
enabling the sons to acquire fair educations 
and learn honorable trades, which afforded 
them ample means of support. This was 
the recompense he made for their kindness. 

A successful and happy man himself, it 
was his delight to see others happy. Never 
forgetting how much he owed to the kind- 
ness and generosity of those who had suc- 
cored and aided him when a poor, helpless 
orphan, he sought to repay the debt in 
deeds of love and charity, and in the ap- 
probation of God and the blessing of his 
fellow-men he reaped a rich reward. 
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A DANISH LE 


Where the angry billows of the Baltic, 

With the North Sea meeting, surge and swirl, 
And on rocky reefs and shores basaltic 

High the snowy foam-flakes upward curl, 
Valdemar the Victor rode to glory, 

While his deeds were sung in minstrel rhyme, 
Greatest of all kings—so runs the story ; 

?T was in Denmark, in the olden time. 


Fair the Lady Dagmar was, and saintly, 

And the fierce king bowed him at her feet ; 
Said he, while her cheek was flushing faintly, 
“ What gift on my marriage that is meet 

For the bride of Valdemar, O maiden, 


DAGMAR 


CROSS. 


END. 


| Then away, by barren height and foreland, 
Rode King Valdemar again to war ; 

Round him swept in fury storms of Norland, 

And the storms of battle wilder far. 

the good Queen Dagmar, ever tender, 
Richer harvest in kind deeds would glean ; 

And to this day Danish hearts will render 
Loving homage to the “darling queen.” 


Homeward came King Valdemar in gladness, 
With the victor-wreath around his head ; 

In the royal halls was silent sadness— 
Dagmar slept the long sleep of the dead, 

In her handmaid Kerstine’s arms, when riding 


Shall I bring to grace the marriage morn ? 
See, my slaves are near, and heavy laden 
With the jewels Danish queens have worn.” 


And the lady made him answer, lowly— 
“Gifts of precious stones are not for me; 
Better far are noble deeds and holy 
Than a mighty kingdom held in fee ; 
From the plow-tax wilt thou free the peasant? 
And release the captive from his chain ? 
Lo! Lask, my Jord, no costly present— 
This my marriage gift, and this my gain.” 


Answered then the monarch, like a lover— 
“Such a gift befits not thee, my queen ;” 
And o’er Dagmar, as he bent above her, 
Flung he chain and cross of golden sheen. 
Holy figures, wrought in wondrous fashion 
By Byzantine workmen, glowed thereon ; 
Pictured was the suffering Savior’s passion ; 
There the Virgin stood, and there Saint John. 


—9' 


Up the long street came the king that day, 
Still the rose-flush on her cheek abiding, 
Dead, the young queen in her beauty lay. 


And the king a mighty voice of sorrow 
Raised, and called on Dagmar by her name ; 
“Dagmar, live, and glad me on the morrow 
With one kiss !” and wondrous answer came 
From the dead ; and still the old petition 
Sprang from her loved lips, a ghostly prayer— 


| «Free the outlaws from their lone condition, 


J.et the weary captives freedom share.” 


Low in Ringsted, with the cross that tarried 
Still upon her breast, the queen they laid; 
Fairer, purer corse Was never carried 
Tfome to rest beneath the church’s shade. 
Years rolled on, and Christian’s royal pleasure 
Ope’d the tomb ; and since death knows no loss, 
Now old Denmark boasts no dearer treasure 
Than the young Queen Dagmar’s holy cross. 


>t 


A PICTURE. 


Tureé little children at play in the meadow, 
Merry as heart can be, 
Watching the shadows floating o'er, 


i bee ; 
Chasing the honey sy 
Sucking the drops of nectar hidden 


Deep in the clover cell, 
Blowing the seeds of the downy thistle, 


Guessing their fairy spell. 


Close by the door the patient mother 
Toileth the whole day long, 

Smiling to see the children’s frolic, 
Thanking the Lord in song ; 

She psn har of the lordly acres 
Stretching away from herdoor; 

Shelter and food the Father sends her, 
Why sh she sigh for more? 
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ORIENTAL 


tic fowl, but in some of their va- 
rieties present some of the most 
interesting and beautiful develop- 
ments in plumage to be found in all the 
range of bird-life. The pheasant is always 
destitute of a comb; the tail is long, more 
or less drooping, and composed of long, 
gently-arching feathers, of which the mid- 
dle exceed the rest in length. To the 
traveler in Oriental countries this bird in its 
manifold and beautiful varieties is one of 
the most attractive features. For the pro- 
duction of beautiful varieties China stands 
at the head of the list. We present an 


HE true pheasants are nearly | 
related to the common domes- | 


PHEASANTS. 


illustration showing three varieties of Chi- 
nese pheasants. 


THE RING-NECKED PHEASANT. 


The Ring Pheasants are common in the 
woods of many parts of China. They are 
frequent in India, where they are smaller 
than the common pheasant. They are also 
| found about the Caspian Sea, on the south- 
ern part of the desert between the Don and 
the Volga, in Great Tartary. Its size is 
always less, the expanse of its wings 
smaller, and its tail shorter when it is com- 
pared with the common pheasant. The 
upper part of its head is tawny, with a 
gloss of green, two white dashes surmount 
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the eyes and the rest of the head and neck 
are of a deep and brilliant green, with a 
violet reflection, except where the white 
collar, which gives its name to the species, 
passes round the neck. The feathers of 
the back are black in the middle, sur- 
rounded by a zig-zag whitish band, and 
tipped by a black, arrow-shaped spot; those 
of the shoulders are black at the base, 
marked in the center by a whitish pupil 
surrounded by a black ring, and chestnut 
with somewhat of a purplish gloss toward 
their tips. The tail-coverts are light-green, 
with loose, silky barbs; the breast of a 
brilliant reddish purple; the sides pale yel- 
low; the under parts and thighs black, 
with a gloss of violet; and the tail-feathers 
olive-green in the middle, with broad, black, 
transverse bands. 


THE PEACOCK PHEASANT. 


At the left-hand corner of the picture is an 
illustration of this beautiful bird. Though 
bearing the name of peacock, that title 
only indicates its general character, while 
it is in reality far removed from the pea- 


cocks. This bird does not elevate its tail 
like the peacocks. It has neither the large 
dorsal ples nor the plumes of the tail, 


with which the peacock forms his wheel. 
Its tail is of a totally different form, not 
only from that of the peacock and the 
* pheasant, but from that of all the gallina. 
It is formed of two ranges or tiers of feath- 
ers, the upper range lying over the lower, 
which is the true tail. This bird differs 
again from the pheasant by having a broad 
and rounded tail, the feathers of which are 
not vaulted like those of the true pheasant, 
and also in its cheeks, which are not cov- 
ered with a tissue of velvety red. The 
character of its having constantly several 


spurs also removes it from the peacocks. 


THE HORNED PHEASANT. 
A picture of this bird. is found in the 
right-hand corner of the engraving. While 


some of the pheasants show how nearly 
they are related to the common fowl, this 


one shows how near they come also to the 
turkeys. This bird has, like the turkey, 
large throat-wattles, or naked flaps of skin“ 
spread over the throat; the feathers of the 
horns or crests are of a rich purple min- 
gled with scarlet, and are changeable from 
one hue to another. The tail is broad and 
rounded, and the plumage is dotted with 
round spots of white on a brown or red 
ground, the effect of which is very beau- 
tiful. 

Other Chinese pheasants are the Golden 
Pheasant, which is a great favorite, and the 
Silver Pheasant, which is a larger though 
The head of the Gol- 
den Pheasant is ornamented with a silky 
crest of fine amber-yellow, The feathers 
of the neck and head are square, disposed 
in scales, and of a rich. orange-red, edged 
with a line of black, and capable of being 
raised up at will; the back is rich yellow 
with a crimson border; the tail-feathers 
are mottled with chestnut and black, and 
the whole under surface js of an intense 
scarlet. 

The Silver Pheasant, though less gor- 
geous, is, we think, full as beautiful. The 
cheeks are covered with a naked skin of 
intense scarlet; a crest of black feathers 
ornaments the top of the head; the upper 
surface is generally of a pure white, trav- 
ersed with great regularity by finely pen- 
ciled lines of black across the feathers; 
the chest and under surface are purplish- 
black. 

We give you a picture of one of the 
pheasants of India, the Impeyan Pheasant, 
a native of the Himalaya Mountains, and 
never found on the plains. Extremely dit- 
ficult is it to form an adequate idea of this 
splendid bird, for the greater proportion 
of its plumage is dazzling with changing 
hues of green, steel-blue, violet, and golden 
bronze. This pheasant looks as if it were 
principally clothed in a scale-armor of iri- 
descent metal, while the plumage is soft - 
and velvety to the touch. The crest on the 
head consists of naked-shafted feathers, 
with an oval tip of the same quality as the 


less gorgeous bird. 


NUNVSVUHd NVARGINI THL 


rest of the plumage, and of a metallic 
green; the center of the back is pure 
white; the tail is rounded and bright chest- 
nut. The wings are steel-blue, with a white 
band across the lower part of the back, 
and the tail is of a reddish brown. 

We close with another magnificent vari- 
ety from Sumatra, Malacca, and other is- 
Jands of the Indian Archipelago—the Argus 
Pheasant. In size this beautiful bird is 
little inferior to a peacock. <A short, hair- 
like crest rises up on the occiput. 
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middle tail-feathers on the male often ex- 
ceed four feet in length. The secondary 
quills of the male are, in fact, three times 
longer than the primary, which spread out 
broadly at their extremities, and altogether 
form a large, sweeping, fan-like plume. 
Each of these feathers is beautifully orna- 
mented with a row of eyes down the web 
on the outer side of the shaft, and the rest 
of this vane is filled with lineal and oval 
spots of deep brown on a yellowish gray 
ground. Their stems are extremely weak, 
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and they have no coverts. If we add to 
this the weight of the bird, and its broad 
tail, in the center of which are implanted 
two great and broad feathers, which exceed 
the others by many feet, it will appear that 
the Argus is not only unique, but the only 
bird in which so remarkable a dispropor- 
tion takes place, and so poorly equipped for 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


flying; therefore, the Argus runs more | 


than it flies, and its legs being very long, 
render it well adapted for this motion. It 
is also assisted therein by the use of its 
wings. It does, indeed, sometimes rise 
from the ground, but its flight is short and 
heavy. It is a bird of solitary habits, fre- 
quenting wooded mountains and places re- 
mote from human habitations. Its voice is 
plaintive, and it soon dies in captivity. 


THE ARGUS PHEASANT. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON 


THE INVENTOR OF ‘THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


HAT young reader does not 
wish to know something of the 
man who originally devised 
this wonderful locomotive, and 
thus introduced the railway 
system? And my readers will, no doubt, 
be all the more interested in making the 
acquaintance of this man from the fact that 
he was once a very poor, plain, hard-worked, 
and almost friendless boy. His greatn 
commanding as it was, was emphaticd 
self-achieved. 
was, was earned and accomplished by the 
very hardest. 

George Stephenson was born in the little 
colliery village of Wylam, England, on the 
north bank of the Tyne, about eight miles 
west of Newcastle, on the goth of June, 
1781. This village just named consists 
principally of colliery works— unsightly 
pumping engines, surrounded by heaps of 
ashes, coal-dust, and slag, and iron furnaces 
that, when in full blast, throw out dense 
clouds of smoke and loud jets of steam by 
day and lurid flames at night. It is occu- 
pied naturally almost entirely by coal-miners 
and iron furnace men, and is remarkable, as 
you would suppose, for any thing but clean- 
ness or neatness. A few hundred yards 
from the eastern extremity of this town 
stands a humble, detached dwelling—a 
common, two-storied, red-tiled, 
house, partitioned off into four laborer’s 
apartments. The lower room in the west 
end of this very humble dwelling was occu- 
pied by the Stephenson family, and here, 
the second of a family of six children, one 
of the most remarkable men of modern 
times first saw the light. The apartment 
is now precisely what it was then, an ordi- 
nary laborer’s dwelling ; its walls are un- 
plastered, its floor is of clay, and the bare 
rafters are exposed overhead. 


> 
ly | 
His success, glorious as it | 


rubbled’ 


The boy George led the ordinary life 
of working people’s children. He played 
about the doors, went bird’s-nesting when 
| he could, and ran hither and thither upon 
errands. Like his father before him, he 
was especially fond of frequenting the 
haunts and studying the habits of birds. 
In fact, the first time that George ever saw 
a blackbird’s nest was when his father one 
day in Summer time took him, and, holding 
him up in his arms, let the wondering boy 
peep down through the branches held aside 
for the purpose into a nest full of young 
birds—a sight which he never forgot, but 
used to speak of with delight to his inti- 
mate friends when he himself had grown 
to be an old man. No doubt it was from 
this father George early imbibed his affec- 
tion for birds and animals. 

In course of time our young hero was 
promoted to the office of carrying his fa- 
ther’s dinner to him while at work, at the 
same time also dutifully helping his mother 
to nurse his younger brothers and sisters 
at home. One of his earliest duties was to 


kept out of the way of the chaldron wagons, 
which were then dragged by along the 
wooden tram-road immediately in front of 
the cottage door. How little that humble 
lad, as, day by day, he used to witness these 
coal-wagons dragged by horses along that 
wooden railway at Wylam, dreamed that he 
was to be the one who was hereafter to in- 
troduce the locomotive, and by its means 
accomplish a complete revolution in the 
methods of modern haulage and travel! 
Thus eight years passed. Then George’s 
father, who was a fireman of a pumping 
engine by trade, moved to a place called 
the Dewly Burn Colliery. In the central, 
one-roomed cottage of a group of old- 
| fashioned, low-roofed tenements standing 


watch and see that the other children were 
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on either side of the babbling little stream, 
George Stephenson found his next home. 
Young as he was, George was now of an 
age, so he thought, to be able to contribute 
something, at least, toward his own main- 
tenance. 


and this, with characteristic generosity, he 
put into the hands of his sister to buy a 
new bonnet with. 
had found a “chip” quite to her mind, but 
on pricing it, alas! it was found to be 
fifféen pence beyond her means. Girl-like 


The first money he ever earned 
he obtained for holding gentlemen’s horses, | 


Ata draper’s shop Nell | 


| essary clay, and the hemlocks which grew 
about with imaginary steam-pipes. Behold 
| even here the budding engineer ! 

As young Stephenson grew older and 
abler to work, he was set to lead the horses 
when plowing, though scarce big enough 
to stride across the furrows, riding to his 
work in the mornirfg, when, as he used 
afterward to say, other children were asleep 
in their beds. He was also employed to 


| hoe turnips and do similar farm-work, for 


she had set her mind on the bonnet, and | 


she left the shop quite dejected. 
die, as he was called, said, “ Never heed, 
Nell; come wi’ me, and Ill see if I canna 
get siller enough to buy ye the bonnet. 
Stand ye here, my dear, till I come back.” 

Long and long she waited until it grew 
dusk, and the market people had nearly all 
left. She had begun to despair, and to fear 
her little brother had beef run over and 
killed, when at last he came running up 
almost breathless. 


“J ’ve gotten the siller for the bonnet, | 


Nell,” said he. 

“Eh, Geordie,” said she, “but hoo hae 
ye gotten it?” 

“ Hauddin’ the gentlemen’s horses, 
the exultant reply. 

The bonnet was forthwith bought, and 
the two returned home to Dewly in triumph. 

George’s first regular employment was a 
very humble one. It consisted in herding 
the cows of a certain poor widow, allowed 
the privilege of grazing them along the 
wagon ways. His business was to keep 
these cows out of the way of the wagons, 
prevent their straying or trespassing on 
-any neighbor’s fields or crops, and to bar 
the gates when day was done. It was light 
employment, and what particularly pleased 
George was, it allowed him plenty of time 
for his favorite pastime of bird’s-nesting, 
for making reed-whistles, erecting little 
mills in the neighboring water-streams, 
and, withal, modeling clay engines, the 
adjoining bog supplying him with the nec- 


” was 


But Geor- | 


which he was paid the generous sum of 
fourpence a day. But his great ambition 
was to be taken in at the colliery where 
his father worked. The way was soon 
opened. He was first employed at six- 
pence a day with his elder brother James 
to “pick” or to clear the coal of stones 


and dross. Not long after he was sent to 


| az ‘ 
drive the gin-horse, when his wages were 
| ; 
advanced to eight pence. 


' 


Diligently as George labored, he did not 
cease to cultivate his natural taste for birds 
andanimals. Nota nesting-place was there 
in all the hedges about Dewly with which he 
was not perfectly familiar. When the young 
birds were old enough he would bring them 
home with him, feed them, teach them to 
fly about the cottage unconfined by cages. 
One of his blackbirds became so tame that 
after flying about all day in and out of the 
cottage it would take up its roost upon the 
bed-head at night. And, most singular of 
all, the bird would disappear during the 
Spring and Summer months, it is supposed 
for the purpose of pairing and rearing its 
young, and then return ard resume its 
social habits during the Winter. George 
also had a stock of tame rabbits, for which 
he built a little house behind the cottage, 
and for many years he continued to pride 
himself upon the superiority of his breed. 

George’s next promotion in business was 
to be taken in as assistant to his father in 
firing the engine. This was a step which 
he had Jong anxiously desired, his only fear 
being lest he should be found too young for 
his work. He tells us thgt often when the 
owner of the colliery came round he used 
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to hide himself lest he should be thought 
too little a boy to earn the wages that were 
paid him. From the day when he was 
wont to model his clay engines in the bog 


his young ambition had been to be an en- | 


gineer, or “‘engine-man,” as he was called. 
To be an assistant fireman was the first 
step toward this point, while to be put in 
the way of earning a shilling a day, though 
as yet only fourteen yez served to 
inspire him with yet additional ardor. 

From Dewly Burn George Stephenson’s 
father moved to a place called Jolly’s Close. 
Here the family were obliged to occupy a 
poor cottage of only one room, in which 
the father, mother, four and two 
daughters lived and slept, the one apart- 
ment serving for parlor, kitchenysleeping- 


rs of 


sons, 


room, and all. 

George was now fifteen. 
stantly in view the idea of one ad 
ing an engine-man, and of attaining as 
soon as possible the standing of a full 
workman at a man’s wages, he improved 
every spare moment in obtaining such a 
knowledge of his engine as would eventu- 
ally lead to his desired employment with 
its accompanying advantage of higher pay. 

“One of his favorite pastimes,” says his 
biographer, “in his by-hours during these 
days was trying feats of strength with his 
companions. Although in frame he was 
not particularly robust, yet he was big and 
bony, and considered very strong for his 
age. At throwing the hammer George had 
no compeer. At lifting heavy weights off 
the ground from between his feet by means 
of a bar of iron passed through them, 
placing the bar against his knees as a 
fulcrum, and then straightening his spine 
and lifting them sheer up, he was also very 
successful. Few if any could cover so 
great a space at a standing or running leap. 
One day he was challenged by a companion 
to leap from one high wall to another, with 
a deep gap between. To the surprise and 
dismay of the challenging party, George 
took the standing leap and cleared the 
eleven feet at a bound. Had his eye been 


becom- 


less accurgte or his limbs less agile and 
sure, the feat must have cost him his life. 
As a further illustration of young Stephen- 
son’s muscular agility, as also of his manly 
pluck, I will at this point introduce an ac- 
count of an encounter which a few years 
afterward he had with a certain roystering 
bully known as Ned Nelson, a practiced 
fighter and the terror of the village. 
Stephenson for some reason was unable to 
please this insolent bully, and the more he 
undertook to reason with him the worse the 
latter swore at and abused, and _ finally 
threatened to kick him. Stung to the quick, 
Stephenson defied him to do this. The 
quarrel ended for the present by Nelson 
challenging Stephenson to a pitched battle. 
The challenge was accepted and the day ap- 


| pointed. Greatwas the excitement through- 
Keeping con- | 


out the village when it was known that 
there was to be an encounter between 
Stephenson and Nelson. The villagers, 
the young men, and especially the boys of 
the place all wished that George might beat 
Nelson, but scarcely dared to say so. They 
came about him while he was at work to 
inquire if it was really true that he was 
“goin? to fight Ned Nelson.” 

“Ay, never fear for me,” says George, 
“Til fight him.” And fight him he did. 

Tor some days previous to the appointed 
day Nelson had quit work for the purpose 
of keeping himself fresh and strong for 
the struggle, whereas Stephenson went on 
doing his daily work as usual, and appeared 
not the least disconcerted by the prospect 
of the fight. So on the evening appointed, 
after George had done his day’s labor, he 
repaired to the place of meeting, where his 
already exulting rival was ready to meet 
him, Though it was his first and last fight, 
George stripped and “went in” like a 
practiced pugilist. After a few rounds the 
wiry muscles and practiced strength of the 
latter enabled him severely to punish his 
adversary and secure an easy victory. This 
circumstance is related here simply as an 
illustration of Stephenson’s remarkable 
physical strength and of his no less resolute 
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personal pluck and courage. He was no 
pugilist, and the very reverse of quarrel- 
some; but he would not be put down by 
the bully of the colliery. Here his pugil- 
ism ended. In after life Stephenson’s met- 
tle was often sorely tried, though in a dif- 


erent way, and he did not fail to exhibit the 
same courage and skill in contending with 
the bullies and blockheads of the railway 
world that he showed here in his encoun- 
ter with Ned Nelson. 


(To be continued. 
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¢ 
THE BUTTERFLY—A TYPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


PARTY of boys had been play- 


noon. 
gay butterfly, which, in its uncer- 
tain flight, had led them over 
hedge and ditch, till at last the 
beautiful prize was won, and the brilliant 
insect remained a helpless prisoner in the 
hands of its pursuers. Alas! for the but- 
terfly—a few moments before so gay and so 
free, sometimes resting on a blossom, then 
fluttering up toward the sky—its lovely 
wings were rudely torn away, and it lay 
quivering in the agonies of death. At this 
moment Ella Claremont, a young lady of 
the village, approached the party. She had 
seen the chase and its close, and looked 
with regret on the poor, mangled butterfly. 

“Why did you not let it live?” said she. 
“It had never harmed you, and it was so 
happy. You easily took away its little life,” 
she added, “but could any of you, could 
any power on earth give that life back 
again?” 

The boys looked one upon another and 
were silent, till the eldest of them, Giles, 
replied, “I am sorry that I killed it, but I 
did not know that there was any harm in 
doing it.” 

“Surely,” said Ella, in a very gentle 
voice, “in a world where there is so much 
pain one would be sorry to add, even in the 
least degree, to the amount of it. There 
is another feeling,” continued she, “that 
should make us merciful to every creature ; 
we should look upon it as one of the won- 
derful works of God.” 


ing in the fields on a sunny after- | 
They had been chasing a | 


“Why,” said Anthony, “a butterfly is 
only a caterpillar after it has wings.” 

“True ; but what human skill could form 
a caterpillar? It has been calculated that 
in a single caterpillar there are sixty thou- 
| sand muscles !”” 

An exclamation of astonishment burst 
from the boys. 

“They must be finer 
threads !” cried Giles. 

“JT dare say,” replied the lady, “that you 
are not aware that each separate spider’s 
thread is said to be formed of about three 
thousand joined together.” 

“The world seems full of wonders !” ex- 
claimed little Robert. 

“Jt is, indeed; the more we search into 
God’s works the more wisdom and skill do 
we behold.” 

«J ll not kill a butterfly again,” said 
Giles. 

“I never see one fluttering in the sun,” 
continued Ella, “ without thinking of those 
lines— i 


than spider’s 


«Thou hast burst from thy prison, 
Bright child of the air, 
Like a spirit just risen 
From its mansion of care.” 


“That sounds very pretty,” said ‘Giles, 
“but I don’t understand it.” 

“Tt is not very difficult to explain,” re- 
| plied Ella. “The butterfly teaches us a 
joyful lesson ; it is what is called a “pe 
of immortality. You see the lowly cater- 
pillar crawling over a leaf; it can not raise 
itself toward the sky, it can not leave the 
earth; in this it is like what we are now. 
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Then, as you know, it seems to die; it is “ Then; said Giles, “I should be afraid 
wrapped up in its little covering, and there that when the trumpet sounded my sins 
it lies without motion or feeling; this is | would be like chains and keep me down, so 


like what we aust be.” that I could not rise.” 


“Ah, I see; when we are in our coffins, Every eye was turned toward Ella, every 
dead and buried,” cried Robert. “But the ear anxiously listened for her reply, for 
bright butterfly soon bursts from the dark | every young heart was conscious of some 
case, and we do not rise from our graves.” | sin, and felt the difficulty which Giles had 
| started. 
| “It would have been so,” replied Ella, 


“We shall,” replied Ella, earnestly; “we 
all shall rise again, no longer prisoners 
bound to earth, no longer creeping 
on amid trials and sorrows, but free, 
happy, glorious, shining in the beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness. ‘ For 
the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised.’ 1 Cor. xv, 52. 
_ Why should we fear death? why 

should we dread being laid in the 
cold tomb? When we think of the 
hope set before us well may we cry, 
‘0, death, where is thy sting? O, 
grave, where is thy victory?’ 1 Cor. 
XV, 55. 

There was a deep silence for a 
fey moments; nothing was heard 
but the song of a lark high over- 
head, as it soared toward the sky. 

Then Giles spoke in a tone of 
awe—“ Will a// rise again ?” 

“Yes, all.” 

“will all rise to be free, and 
happy, and glorious ?” 

“Alas! no,” replied Ella. 

“How can we tell,” continued the 
boy, after a little hesitation, “ whether 
we shall be among the happy ones ?” 

“There will be but two classes 
then,” said Ella, “as there are but 
two classes among those called Christians | “had not the Savior died for sinners like 
now. We may divide all who have heard | us. His blood washes us quite clean from 
of a Savior into those who love God and | all guilt, that is, if we really believe on him 
those who love sin. Those who love sin | and love him. Let us look upon our sins 
will awake to misery—those who love God | as chains voz, and struggle hard to burst 
will awake to glory.” them, and pray for grace to help us; then, 

“But,” said the boy, anxiously, “there | if we are Christ’s people, we shall rise joy- 
may be some who love God and really try | fully in that great day when ‘the Lord him- 
to obey him, and yet sin sometimes.” self shall descend from heaven with a 

“Allsinsometimes,” replied Ella. “There | shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
is not one human being free from sin.” ' with the trump of God.’” 1 Thess. iv, 16. 

Vor, I.—32 
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“T think,” said Giles, after a pause, “that 
sins are like chains, and very hard to break, 
too. There is temper, now. I know that 
1’ve a bad temper; I determine over and 
over again that I will get rid of it, but the 
harder I struggle the tighter the chain 
seems to grow.” 

“And mother is trying to cure me of | 
saying bad words,” cried little Roberts | 
“but it’s no use, they will come; I say | 
them when I’m not thinking about it.” 

“ Have you tried prayer?” inquired Ella. 
“Do you know the precious promises—‘ If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
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God, that giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not, and it shall be given him,’ 
James i, 5; ‘Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you?’ Luke xi, 9. 
These words have often been such a com- 
fort to me when I felt how heavy my chain 
was, and how weak my efforts to get rid 
of it. And now, my young friends, I must 
leave you. Will you think over what I 
have said?” 

“Yes, miss, and thank you for it,” said 
Giles, touching his cap, as Ella turned 
away, leaving the boys at their play. 


AUNT SUE’S BOTANY LESSONS. 


UNT SUE,” said Emily one 
day, “I have been puzzling my 
brains in the effort to find out 
how the seeds of flowerless 
plants are produced. I remem- 
ber that you told us that the ex- 
istence of stamens and pistils was neces- 
sary in order to produce seed. You said 
that this fine yellow powder which we call 
the pollen, and which we find in the top 
of the stamen, must fall upon the pistil 
before the tiny seed-like bodies which are 
contained in the bottom of the pistil will 
swell and mature into perfect seed. Do the 
flowerless plants have stamens and pistils ?” 

“By no means,” I answered, “or they 
would certainly not be flowerless, for a 
simple stamen and _pistil constitutes a 
flower; not a very showy flower, to be 
sure, but still possessing all the essential 
organs.” 

“Then if they have neither stamen and 
pistil, how can they produce seed ?” 

“Who said that they did?” 

“Then if they do not produce seed, how 
are new plants originated ?” 

“What is a seed ?” I asked. 

“Why, Aunt Sue, what a simple ques- 
tion! A seed is—a seed.” 


“So I suppose; but perhaps you can 
give me a clearer definition than that.” 

“Why, a seed is that part of a plant 
which we put into the ground in order that 
by its growth a new plant may be pro- 
duced.” 

“Then I suppose a runner froma straw- 
berry-vine, or the cutting from a geranium 
is a seed.” 

“No, Aunt Sue, I will try again. A 


seed is a small, round body which grows — 


upon the plant after the flower falls away, 
and which is meant, when placed in the 
ground, to germinate and produce a new 
plant.” 

“J think,” I answered, “that a cocoanut 
is hardly a swzadZ body, neither would you 
call a bean or a grain of corn vound.” 

“Let me try,” said Jane; “a seed is that 
part of a vegetable which is produced by 
the flower, and which contains the embryo 
of the new plant.” 

“That’s better. This embryo, you will 
recollect, is a little plant having its one or 
more seed-leaves, and all ready to start 
into active life-as soon as it shall be sur- 
rounded by favorable conditions. Now, 
the flowerless plants have no true seeds, 
but are produced from spores.” 
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“And what are spores ?” 


“They are simple bodies containing one j 


or more cells, but no young plantlet ready 
to start into life.” 

“Where are these spores to be found ?” 

“In different parts of the plant. The 
ferns, which are flowerless plants, have the 
spores or fruit-dots arranged on the back 
of the leaf sometimes, and sometimes on 
the stamens. But you must grow older 
and spend many hours in close, patient 
study before you will know much about the 
structure of flowerless plants.” 

“Well, I think I know and understand 
this much,” said Jane. “The flowerless 
plants are distinguished by the lack of 
flowers and by the possession of spores in- 
stead of seed. If the blossom should con- 
sist of nothing but a simple stamen and 
pistil I am still to call it a flower, and I 
shall find that such a flower produces true 
seeds and not spores.” 

“Very plainly stated, Jane. And now 
let me tell you a little of the natural classi- 
fication of plants which botanists think 
they have discovered. To classify is to 
arrange in classes, putting together those 
which bear most resemblance to each other ; 
and we shall not always find those plants 
most closely allied which, upon a hasty 
glance, may seem so, 

“Let me take an illustration from the 
animal kingdom. As you stand on the 
porch there and watch the bright-colored 
humming-birds flit in and out among the 
blossoms of the coral honeysuckle, you 
perhaps think they bear quite a resem- 
blance to the bright-colored butterflies ; 
they remind you very much of them indeed. 
But a naturalist would shake his head at 
your fancied resemblance, and would in- 
form you that in its internal structure a 
humming-bird bore a much nearer resem- 
blance to an elephant than to a butterfly.” 

“An elephant! O, Aunt Sue!” 

“J mean what I say. The butterfly is a 
perfectly soft animal, destitute of any true 
skeleton, while the humming-bird plainly 
shows to an attentive observer that it is 


| both a 


built on the same general plan as the ele- 
phant, though the variations are numerous 
and important. There is the back-bone in 
from the back-bone start out the 
ribs, which form a curve and unite again in 
front in the breast-bone; the hollow in- 
closed by these ribs is filled in the tiny 
bird and in the huge elephant, with the 
same kind of organs, the lungs and heart, 
etc.; attached to one end of the back-bone 
is a large hollow bone or bones, which we 
call the skull, and which contains the 
brains; in both animals there are four 
limbs, though in the bird instead of four 
legs we find two legs and two wings. I 
think you would agree with the naturalist 
in saying that when we attempt to make a 
natural classification of animals we must 
remove the humming-bird far away from 
the butterfly and place him in the large 
sub-kingdom of back-boned animals. 

“Let us return to the vegetable world 
for our next illustration. If you could see 
the tall tree-ferns which are to be met with 
in tropical countries, rising in their- airy 
beauty to the height of fifty and sixty feet, 
you would, perhaps, associate them in your 
minds with the palm-trees, but when you 
come to examine their internal structure 
you would find that they produce no flow- 
ers nor true seed, but simply spores, desti- 
tute of any regularly formed embryo, and 
therefore you would agree with the botan- 
ist, who, in his classification, removes them 
far from the stately palms, and places them 
with the lowly mosses. Now, in studying 


botany we try to find out the relationship » 


of plants. There is a plan in the forma- 
tion of the vegetable world; this plan was 
in the mind of the Great Creator, and we 
humbly and reverently endeavor to trace it 
out as it is revealed in the great book of 
nature. If we could do this perfectly we 
should have a correct natural system of 
classification. Hand me that book, Jane, 
and I will read what Mr. Gray says in his 
Manual upon this _subject. Here is the 
passage: ‘There can be but ove natural 
system of botany if by the term we mean 
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the plan according to which the vegetable | 
creation was called into being. But there 

may be many natural systems if by the 

term we mean the attempts of men to in- 

terpret and express the plan of the vegeta- | 
ble creation.’ 

“We will slightly review what you have 
learned, that you may understand something 
of the system which we receive. First, 
the entire vegetable kingdom is divided | 
into two series: 

“Series I. Flowering Plants. 

“ Series II. Flowerless Plants. 

“Both of these series are again divided, 
but with the divisions of the second we 
have at present nothing todo. Series First, 
or Flowering Plants, is divided into two 
classes, thus: 

“Class I. Dicotyledonous or Exogenous 
Plants. 

“Class II. Monocotyledonous or Endo- 
genous Plants. 

“The Class First is divided into sub- 
classes, but as you have not learned these 
sub-classes, it is not worth while for me to 
burden your heads with their names just 
yet.” 

“Well,” said Jane, “the more I learn 
about plants the more love I have for 
vegetable life. The beautiful flowers! they 
always seem to me to be really alive.” 

“ Alive! what an idea! To be sure they 
are; dead flowers would not be so very 
valuable.” 

“But, Aunt Sue, you know what I mean. 
They really sometimes seem to me to pos- 
sess in a small measure something like the 
life that we possess. Now, there is your 
sensitive plant. I stood by it for a full 
half-hour to-day watching the sudden with- 
drawing of its leaves and dropping of its 
leaf-stalk when I touched it. It really 
seemed as if it were alive.” 

“Yes,” said Jane, “and just watch it go 
asleep; see it turn forward its leaves one 
over another, it really makes me think of a 
poor, tired child, whose eyelids shut in 
spite of itself. But then we know there is 
not really any sleepy feeling in the plant, 


but simply the absence of the sunlight that 
causes it.” 

“Indeed, I am not so sure of that,” said 
Emily, “because I have noticed it go to 
sleep long before sunset, while it was still 
light, and the other morning when we got 
up so early in order to see the boys start— 
you remember they were to take the five 
o'clock train—I happened to notice the 
sensitive plant, and it was awake before 
sunrise; it had much less light than it had 
when it went to sleep, and I believe it went 
to sleep because it was sleepy, and it waked 
up because its nap was out, and it wanted 
to feel the refreshing influences of the early 
morning. If it could have known its grand- 
mother I should have concluded that she 
had taught it as my grandmother taught 
me, that 


Is 


ly to bed, and early to rise, 
he way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise.’ 


Aunt Sue, do many other plants go to 
sleep? I remember that the water-lily 
does.” 

“TI have not noticed the sleep of plants 
as attentively as I might have done; but 
Gray tells us that the locust and wood- 
sorrel turn their leaflets down, and the 
honey-locusts raise them upright to sleep.” 

“And then, Aunt Sue, another reason 
why plants seem to me to feel and enjoy 
life is the way they seek the sunlight. I 
noticed how crooked Aunt Chloe’s pet 
geranium was growing in the kitchen win- 
dow, and Aunt Chloe said it was because 
she had neglected to turn it around, and all 
the stems were curving over to the sun- 
light.” 

«“ Ah, Emily,” said Jane, “I read in one 
of Aunt Sue’s books that the cause of the 
bending of the leaf-stems toward the light 
was the shortening of the cells on that 
side, and so the plant itself has nothing to 
do with it.” 

“And so, Jane,” I said, “the cause of 
the bending of your arm is the shortening 
of the muscles that move it, but have you 
nothing to do with it? For my part I love 
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to watch the bending stems, with their 
leaves and blossoms, seeking the bright 


rays of the sun, and to imagine that in its | 


own way it may have quite as happy a feel- 
ing of enjoyment as pussy when she climbs 
into the window-sill or basks on the rug 
before the fire.” 

“But the plants can not move about as 
the animals can,” said Emily. 

“No, and they have no need. If animals 
were confined to one place they would most 
of them starve, for they could not move 
about to seek their food. Plant-food is 
conveyed to its roots by the rain that gently 
percolates through the pores of the ground, 
and by the air which bathes and surrounds 
it on all sides.” 

“Speaking of the leaves of plants, there 
are some in the window that seem to me 
to have no true leaves,” said Jane. 

“You mean those cactuses; they are 
droll and grotesque, and you are right in 
supposing them destitute of true leaves; 
yet they are admirably adapted to the coun- 
tries to which they belong. They are gen- 
erally natives of the hot, dry regions of 
tropical America ; regions which for months 
have no rain, and any plants possessing 
leaves such as ours would soon wither and 
die upon their rocky soil and beneath their 
bright, rainless skies ; but their stems are 
filled with an abundant juice, and inclosed 
in a tough and impermeable skin, which 
prevents a rapid evaporation. They all are 
possessed of bristles, which seem to sup- 
ply the place of leaves, but the roughness 
of their stalks and their uncouth appear- 
ance is amply compensated by the beauty 
of their flowers. You see there the Turk’s 
Head; it is scarcely larger than a good- 
sized orange, but in its native country, the 
West Indies, it grows to a height of four 
or five feet. It grows from the apertures 
of the rocks in the very hottest and dryest 
places. It is sometimes called the melon 
cactus—you see it looks somewhat like a 
melon with deep ribs—and it is set all over 
with sharp thorns. I have read that Lin- 
naus likened it to a hedge-hog, and we 


may very naturally call it the vegetable 
hedge-hog. Like all other plants of the 
cactus family, it has in its internal part, 
which we can hardly call a stem, a large 
amount of moisture, and in seasons of 
drought cattle rip it up and greedily devour 
its moist internal parts.” 

“You spoke of the beauty of the flowers 
of the cactus family. Does the odd-looking 
Turk’s Head bear a flower ?” 

“Yes, a circle of them borne on a cap 
near the top. We have spoken of the man- 
ner in which it is adapted to the home it is 
to occupy. There are few more interesting 
studies than that in which we learn the 
manner in which plants are distributed 
over the globe, and the ways by which they 
are adapted to their particular homes. 
This is often called geographical botany, 
and when you grow older I will lend you 
some books to read upon the subject.” 

Just about this time came letters urging 
our return to the city. Mother was grow- 
ing anxious to see the long-absent ones, 
and, indeed, the country had lost many of 
its attractions ; the pomp and glory of the 
bright-colored Autumn woods had died 
away and left but leafless branches; my 
Summer flowers no longer displayed their 
brilliant blossoms ; even the late-blooming 
dahlias had been nipped by the frost, and 
only the many-colored, gorgeous chrysan- 
themums now blazed in my flower-border. 

And so the juvenile books were all re- 
placed on the library shelves, the plants 
and birds again removed to Aunt Chloe’s 
dominions, the house locked up, and in a 
short time the iron horse had conveyed us 
to the city home, where many hearty wel- 
comes awaited us, and for awhile our botany 
lessons were discontinued. 

And so November has come to the read- 
ers of the Golden Hours. Aunt Sue’s 
Botany Lessons are finished; but I trust 
they will leave some happy remembrances 
in the minds of my little readers. If they 
have served to arouse an interest in the 
study I urge you to continue it. Get some 
simple work on the subject, such as, “How 
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Plants Grow,” by Prof. Gray, or “ Wood’s 
Object Lessons on Botany,” and early in 
the Spring, if the Heavenly Father shall 
spare you to see the return of that beauti- 
ful season, begin the study in earnest; 
do n’t be frightened at difficulties, do n’t be 
frightened at hard words ; dictionaries and 
glossaries will help you clear a path through 
them. I have a letter before me from one 
of my young readers who speaks of being 
thus driven away from previous attempts 
to pursue this subject by hard words. My 


dear child, that is no way to acquire real 
mental power. I know that many writers 
make a subject more difficult than it need 
be by the use of hard words, but if the 
idea is within your grasp, take your diction- 
ary, and as the cattle rip away the rough 
outer covering from our vegetable hedge- 
hog, so do you rip away its thorny outer 
coat of difficult words, and you shall have 
a pleasant, refreshing meal from the moist, 
juicy ideas therein inclosed. With this 
‘advice Aunt Sue wishes you all good-by. 


sot. 


WHEN I WENT EAVES-DROPPING. 


In the purified young morning, 
Ere yet Aurora drew 

The covering of the twilight 
From her crystal couch of dew— 


In the cool and radiant morning, * 

While her sleep-flushed cheeks were red, 
I stole out ’mong the hedgerows 

To hear what might be said. 


*Neath nodding leaf or blossom 
For scented counterpane, 

Each little bug was creeping 
From couch where he had lain ; 


The leaves on shrub or willow 
Were stirring every-where, 
Touched by a flitting bird-wing 

Or fitful breath of air. 


The drowsy buds were opened 
And drank sweet life anew— 
The chalice and the nectar 
A single drop of dew. 


Snug seated in a tulip, 
And popping out his head— 
“Fow glad I am I’m living !” 
A spruce young cricket said, 


“My voice is not the sweetest, 
Of that I’m well aware, 
But in these morning duties 
T always take a share.” 


A lady-bug was swinging 

On sweet, low-trailing brier, 
| And softly, softly singing 
As slowly I went by her— 


“A queen ne’er rested sweeter 
On couch of crimson dye 
Than I upon a rose-leaf, 
With the cool winds blowing by.” 


Two butterflies were dancing 
On floor of lily crest, 

With gay wings brightly glancing, 
Their gladness they expressed ; 


Tho’ I could n’t catch a whisper 
Of all they seemed to say, 

With their small heads close together 
Which they nodded knowingly, 


A robin in the maple 

Sprung up and shook his wings, 
And sent his loudest chorus 

Far o’er these whisperings 3 


Then all the bees came humming 
From out their waxen cells, 

And the voices of the morning 
Rang like a chime of bells 


In sinless, sweet thanksgiving ; _ 
And I did not feel ashamed 
That I had been eaves-dropping, 


Or fear I should be blamed. 
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OOK up at the stars, how bright 
they are! how they shine! Men 
are proud of their s#/7/, but not 
all the men in the world, with all 
their best skill, could make one 
star and hang it in the sky. God made the 
stars, and keeps them bright, and wishes 
them to stay in their places. 

Great kings boast their azéght; but not 
all the kings of the earth, with all their 
might, could give life; no, not to one poor, 
small, weak worm or ant. God can give 
life and take it away; life and death are in 
his hands. 

Some men are proud of what they 2xzow- 
but not all the men who know the most in 


LOOKING AT THE STARS. 


the world can tell what a day may bring 
forth, or say whether they or their friends 
will be well the next hour. God knows 
what will come to each of us, and health is 
his to give or take away. : 

Some men are proud that they are strong, 
but not all the men in the world could drive 
back the sea, or stay the wind, or hold the 
clouds so that the rain should not fall. 
God can hold the sea, and still the wind, 
and stay the rain. O, how great is God! 
He sees us every-where, and knows our 
very thoughts; how we must fear him! 
Yes, we may love him, too, for he is good 
and kind as well as great and strong; and 
if we seek him he will take care of us. 
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THE WONDERS OF STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. 


and wonders; so strange are 
they sometimes that when related 
in a printed book the reader re- 
fuses to believe them. Bruce, 
the African explorer, who honestly thought 
he had discovered the sources of the Great 
Nile, which had baffled the skill and daring 
of mankind for two thousand years, pub- 
lished an account of his adventures on his 
return to England, and these presented so 
many new features of an extraordinary 
kind to the public of those days that he 
was mocked as an “inventor of lies,” and 
set down as an impostor and a cheat, and 
finally had the pleasure of seeing himself 
immortalized as such in the pages of Baron 
Munchausen. 

These thoughts came over me not long 
ago as I wandered inside and out of the 
celebrated Strasburg Cathedral, where there 
are so many curious things to admire that 
after I had made a little book full of notes 
respecting them I said to myself, “If I 
should publish an account of this glori- 
ous building and its mechanical curiosities 
on my return home, those who have never 
heard of their existence before will be very 
much inclined, I have no doubt, to class 
me with the Baron Munchausens.” I have 
made up my mind, however, to risk it; and 
while I assure my readers that they may 
rely upon the truth of my report, I hope 
they will do me the justice to believe what 


We vy RAVELERS se strange things 
J | 


I say. 
The front of Strasburg Cathedral I have 


seen in the full blaze of the sun, and in the 
beautiful white light of the moon, and for 
the general effect of light and shade, mys- 
tery and grandeur, I prefer the latter to the 
former. But the worst of it is that you can 
not make out the marvelous details of the 
architecture unless you see it by daylight, 
although if one has the chance he will 
lose a great deal if he misses seeing it by 
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night as well as by day. The Cathedral 
yard, as they call it, is wide and spacious 
enough to enable you, by the aid of a good 
opera glass, to see it at the right focal dis- 
tance, so that the eye shall not be crowded 
ss of imagery in the stone work. 
alone is worth traveling to Eu- 
rope to study, for it is indeed a great study, 
and will well repay perusal. It is called 
the highest in the world, and shoots up 
toward heaven a distance of four hundred 
and sixty-nine feet. It is difficult to realize 
this height in imagination, nor does it look 
nearly so high as it is. But there is no 
exaggeration about it. It is quite as high 
as the record claims for it; and what is 
more, it is full from top to bottom of the 
most charming devices which the mind of 
men can conceive. Imagination and art 
have here done their best for the glory of 
God. The spire is interlaced by a mag- 
nificent open network of stone, and there 
is not an inch in all that mighty mass of 
masonry that is not adorned by some 
Scripture story in bold relief, some apos- 
tolic portraiture, or beautiful stone poem 
or allegory. 

Here are groups of horses arrayed in 
form of battle, or rushing down upon some 
invisible enemy ; here are nondescript forms 
conjured from dreams of the old mytholo- 
gies, and close to them are processions of 
pilgrims hurrying to some holy shrine. 
Here are pictures from the Bible history, 
fragments of crusade Pageants, effigies of 
unknown animals, couchant lions, leopards, 
and lambs in a group, beautiful rosettes, 
the majestic forms of gladiators, surrounded 
by arabesques, and scrolls, and floral illus- 
trations, with fabled dragons, and unicorns, 
and endless imaginative and real exist- 
ences, which are a perfect wilderness to 
the eye, and must be examined in detail to 
be appreciated. I thought as I beheld 
these mighty labors, requiring such toil, 


by an exce 
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patience, endurance, and genius to execute 
them, that none but sincere men and be- 
lievers, to whom Christianity was the su- 
preme idea and the only hope and faith, 
could have performed these marvels. 
yast Cathedrals, indeed, which are scattered 
all over Europe and Asia, are the best 
proofs we could have of the sincerity and 
religious trust of those ages. 
for eternity eternal temples for the eternal 
worship of the Lord. 

The outer arch of the door at the front 
of the spire is crowded with Biblical stories 
of interest, vitality in their spirit, and of a 
skill in the sculpture which modern times, 
with their infidelities, doubts, and denials, 
will never equal. Religion and genius are 
the good and truth of art, and can not be 
surrendered without desecration and loss. 
If any body doubts the fact let him com- 
pare our modern churches with those an- 
cient and venerable cathedrals. 

I confess that, although the sculptured 
stone-work, the gloriously painted windows, 
the embosses, the oaken carvaries, the 
frescoed ceilings, the silent stone effigies 
of the pious dead in the long aisles in the 
interior of the Cathedral, were to me the 
most touching religious memorials as well 
as illustrations of a matchless genius; yet 
I was a good deal annoyed at what is 
deemed by travelers the greatest of all the 
great things in Strasburg Cathedral, and 
this was the far-famed clock. It is, I grant, 
a very ingenious piece of mechanism, but 
sadly out of place here, and reminded me 
of the showman and his penny exhibition 
at an English fair. 

Every body has heard of this great clock, 
It is adjusted to an intricate mechanical 
contrivance, through which, as the clock 
strikes, a number of semi-life-size figures 
begin to play the parts assigned to them by 
the skill of the mechanist. The machine 
extends nearly to the top of the ceiling, 
and begins to bring its puppets out for ex- 
hibition exactly at twelve o’clock. First 
of all you will observe that little angel on 
the clock about eight or nine feet high; 


They built 
| for this is the great exhibition hour, and 


| 
} 


! . . 
how suddenly he rouses himself, and with 


a sharp, quick movement strikes a bell; 
and how at this signal another little angel 


| hard by turns an hour glass which he holds 


Those | 


ready in his hand, and which, hour by hour, 
indeed, through all the long day and night, 
he is compelled to keep turning whether 
any body is looking at him or not. He 
looks very pleased and smiling just now, 


there are hundreds of vagabonds mixed 
with a few scores of more reputable-looking 
people who constitute his present audience. 
So I suppose he does his best; and while 
his sands are running below cast your eyes 
still higher up and you will see four or five 
figures of big doll-size, say of some eighteen 
or twenty inches, representing childhood, 
youth, and old age, and marching one after 
the other in Indian fashion, until they ap- 
proach another figure—a grim skeleton of 
Death, or perhaps of Time—who ogles 
them with his eyeless sockets as if he 
would like to devour them for dinner, hav- 
ing tasted nothing since the old clock was 
built, and he was set there to keep it com- 
pany. Neither childhood, youth, nor old 
age, however, is desirous of being con- 
verted into lime to supply the decay of old 
Death’s or Time’s skeleton, and so they 
ring their bells mockingly in his ghastly 
face, each one of them in his turn, as they 
pass by him. And now, behold! how he 
lifts his right arm in a rage, and how with 
that human shackle-bone in his hand he, 
too, strikes a bell, which scares the three 
doughty visitors away; and see how sav- 
agely he smiles at their discomfiture ! 
Look, now, still above them. What 
mean these strange, solemn, and gabar- 
dined men with croziers in their hands as 
they march forward in stately procession to 
show themselves in front of the stage. 
Trust me, there are twelve of them, and 
they represent the twelve apostles, and that 
figure on the center of the stage represents 
the blessed Lord. Mark how respectful 
they are to him, saluting him with their 
right hands, and how he lifts his hand in 
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blessing, as he blessed them long ago be- 
fore they were dummies, and when there 
was only one apostolic Church ! 

All this, you must confess, is very queer 
religion, and being so very mechanical, and 
exhibited in a Roman Catholic church, is 
also very suggestive. But the crowning 
thing in all this strange, eventful history is 
the crowing thing! They have got Peter’s 
cock there, perched on the top of the great 
clock, and while this exhibition has been 
going on the good dunghill fowl, in imita- 


tion of his real namesake, has thrice cried 
out, “ Cock-a-doodle do!” 

I hardly think that incongruities can find 
a closer or a more extraordinary fellowship 
than is here shown. I staid behind to see 
the show out of curiosity, and because I 
had heard so much about the clock and its 
wonders. But the sight of it is fatal to 
religious feeling and to all reverence and 
devotion. I was vexed, too, that so glori- 
ous a place should be profaned by sucha 
showman’s exhibition. 


IQ>te— 


THE CHAMELEON. 


E present you in this article 
the picture of a very curious 
animal, of which, doubtless, 
you have often heard, under 
the name of chameleon. It 
to the large class of creatures 
ptiles, creeping or crawling ani- 
to the large and varied family 
It is a small animal, only a 
es in length, but has several pecul- 
Seoeuwhich make it one of the most re- 
jarities je of animals. One of these con- 
markab the tongue being cylindrical, worm- 
- able of being greatly lengthened, 
2 minating in a fleshy tubercle, lubri- 
d ihe aviscid saliva. Another appears 
aie nce of the skin being covered 
jn the ny grains instead of scales. A 
ae BO jn the deep and flattened form 


is seen In ‘ c 
pody, which is surmounted by an 


belongs 


alled re, 
4 5, and 


Of Jizards. 


oe and a fifth in a parrot-like struc- 
ve feet, which have each five toes, 
jnto two opposing sets, three being 
atwardly and two inwardly, con- 
gether a8 far as the last joint, and 
aN five sharp claws. 

of these animals is very large, 
the shortness of the neck, it 
ae if set upon the shoulders. The 


upper part generally presents an elevated 
central crust, and a ridged arch is over 
each orbit. The organ of hearing is en- 
tirely concealed. The mouth is very wide; 
the teeth are sharp, small, and three-lobed. 
The whole of the ball of each eye, except 
the pupil, is covered with skin, and forms 
a single circular eyelid, with a central 
orifice. The furrow between the ball of 
the eye and the edge of the orbit is very 
deep, and the eyelid, closely attached to 
the ball, moves as it moves. As each eye 
has an independent power of motion, one 
eye may be seen directed upward or back- 
ward, while that of the other is in a con- 
trary direction, giving to the creature a 
strange and most ludicrous appearance. 
The chameleon was once said to live on air, 
but insects, slugs, and such like creatures 
form its food. For their seizure its tongue 
is especially adapted. ‘With the exception 
of the fleshy tubercle forming its tip, it 
consists of a hollow tube, which, when 
withdrawn into the throat, is folded in upon 
itself, somewhat in the way in which a 
pocket telescope is shut up. When fully 
protruded it reaches to a distance at least 
equal to the chameleon’s body, and is 
launched forth and retracted with equal 
rapidity. An insect on a leaf at an appar- 
ently hopeless distance, or a drop of water 
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on a twig, is gone so instantaneously that | 


the spectator is astonished. “I never 
knew,” said an acute observer, ‘a chame- 
leon I long kept miss his aim but once, 
and then the fly was ‘he other side of the 
glass.” 

All the lizards are very slow in their 
motions, and the chameleon carries this 
sluggishness to an extreme. When it 
moves along the branch on which it is 
clinging, it first raises one foot very slowly 


indeed, and will sometimes remain foot in 
air for a considerable time, as if it had 
gone to sleep. It then puts the foot slowly 
forward, and takes a good grasp of the 
branch. Having satisfied itself that it is 
firmly secured, it leisurely unwinds its tail, 
which has been tightly twisted round the 
branch, shifts it a little forward, coils it 
round again, and then rests for awhile. 
With the same precaution each foot is lifted 
and advanced, so that the forward move- 
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ments seem but little faster than the hour 
hand of a watch. 

The chameleon has an odd habit of puf- 
fing out its body and inflating itself until 
it swells to nearly twice its usual size. In 
this curious state it will remain for several 
hours, sometimes allowing itself to col- 
lapse a little, and then reinflating its skin 
until it becomes as tense as a drum and 
looks as hollow’ as a balloon. Its power 
to move one eye and not the other seems 


to extend to other parts of the body; it 
can move one side without any apparent 
participation of the other side, and it is 
even said that it may be asleep on one side 
and awake on the other. 

But the most curious thing about the 
chameleon is its power of quickly changing 
its color. But then reports about this are 
greatly exaggerated, so that nearly every 
one is disappointed about it when the 


chameleon is really seen. It is supposed 
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that he will assume the color of whatever | hues are produced in or rather under the 


groundwork he is placed on, scarlet, blue, 
black, etc.; this is a delusion. His usual 
color when in a’wild state is green, from 
which it passes through the shades of vio- 
let, blue, and yellow, of which the green 


g 


consists. Various opinions are entertained 
about the manner of producing these 


changes of hue, but no theory appears yet 
to entirely explain the matter. 


It is cer- | 


tain, however, that it does not consist in | 


the animal merely transmitting the color 
of the groundwork on which it is resting 


| effects. 


skin by the animal itself. It seems proba- 
ble that the change of color may be directly 
owing to a greater or less rapidity of the 
circulation, which may turn the chameleon 
from green to yellow, just as in ourselves an 
emotion of the mind can tinge the cheek 
with scarlet or leave it pallid and death- 
like. Mr. Milne Edwards thinks that it is 
due to two layers of coloring matter in the 
skin, arranged so as to be movable upon 


| . 
each other, and so produce the different 


The chameleon is a native of the 


through a transparent body, but that the | warm regions of Africa, Asia, and Europe. 
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A GOOD SERVANT BUT A BAD MASTER. 


~7 HE records of insurance com- 

panies bring to light many 
curious causes of fires which we 
should never suspect. These 
*"S companies have their detectives, 
who ferret out the causes as keenly as the 
police track theirs. 

Old-fashioned candles were a fruitful 
source of loss by fire; there being no pro- 
tection from the flame, it was ready in care- 
less hands to seize hold of curtains, clothes 
in the closet, newspapers, or any thing in 
which it could come in contact. But the 
greatest convenience of modern times is 
also an agent greatly dreaded by the in- 
surance companies. A secretary in a large 
London office said that the “lucifer match 
caused them an annual loss of ten thou- 
sand pounds.” 

Many a dwelling has been fired by a 
mouse gnawing a bundle of wax matches, 
or by children playing with the same, or 
by a cat knocking down the match-box in 
such a way that one was lighted. 

But who ever heard of water causing a 
fire? - Yet in the company’s list we find 
several fires put down to the charge of 
“high tides” and “heayy, rains.” These 
fires were caused by the heating of lime 


which the high tides swept in upon. The 
heavy rains also got access to the lime and 
caused the mischief they are generally sup- 
posed to avert. It is only when iron comes 
in contact with the lime that this happens. 
The bolts and bars of iron employed on 
barges and in warehouses become red-hot 
and quickly fire the wood-work. 

A house is not always fire-proof because 
it is heated with pipes of hot air and sup- 
plied with boiling water from some great 
hidden reservoir.. These very hot pipes 
often heat the dry timbers in which they 
come in contact to such a degree that they 
“catch fire of themselves,” as we say. A 
rim of wood about some pipe in an apothe- 
cary’s shop was found in six months to 
have become charred t a considerable 
depth. A house in this way may be five or 
six years in preparing to “light up” with- 
out making any sign, 

A very curious succession of fires once 
took place in a large mansion on the Isle 
of Mull. One Sunday, during a thunder- 
storm, the curtains of a bed were found to 
be on fire and no cause could be ascribed 
to it but lightning. While all were busy 
putting out this fire, a window-shade was 
noticed in a blaze. Immediately after the 
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curtains in five rooms in succession broke 
out in flames. Even the towels hanging in 
the kitchen shared the same fate. As you 


may suppose, it was an uneasy household | 
| agency in this instance I am reminded of 


for the remainder of that day, and I dare 
say some one kept watch all night. 
was reason enough for it, for in the morn- 
ing the fireworks began again. A bed was 
found in a blaze, and it was thought advi 
ble to carry the bed-linen into the coach- 
house for safety. While on its way there 
it caught fire three or four times. The 
ignorant and superstitious might fairly be 
excused for fancying the house bewitched. 

There was a day or two of quiet, and 
then the trouble came on again worse than 
ever. The books, papers, furniture in this 
house of mystery, all that was inflammable, 
seemed possessed with the determination 
to destroy themselves by fire. A watch 
was set in every part of the house, but it 
continued to be haunted by fire from No- 
vember 11th till February 22d when the 
mystery came to light. A rigid examina- 
tion of all the household by experienced 
officials led to the discovery that all the 
mischief was done by a young daughter of 
the housekeeper, then on a visit to her 
mother. She had no motive whatever but 
a mere love of setting fire to things. Fire 
was her mania, and she was as sly as she 
was persevering in thus amusing herself. 

If we turn again to the company’s list 
of the doings of the fire-king we find forty- 
three fires put down the result of sponta- 
neous combustion. Overheating of masses 
of sawdust, cotton, and even hay will some- 
times produce a terrible conflagration. Es- 
pecially are-such substances dangerous 
when oil is mixed with them. A flask of 
olive oil was once broken on a shelf in a 
warehouse and dripped down over a pile 
of sawdust. The Summer’s sun poured in 
upon the mass through the window-panes, 
and slowly but surely fired it. The incen- 
diary was caught in the act, and the fire 
easily extinguished, but no arrests were 


There | 


made. The great orb rolled on in sub- 
lime indifference of insurance companies 
or police detectives. 

While we are speaking of the sun’s 


another remarkable case, where, on opening 
a parlor door, the carpet and furniture were 
found just bursting into a light flame. 
After the fire had been put out the next 
query was, how did it happen? An inno- 
cent pair of gold-fishes in their little globe 
by the window were the sole occupants of 
the apartment. But on examination it was 
clearly settled that the sun pouring through 
the globe of water had converted it into 
a burning glass, and by that means fired 
the carpet. 

The sun shining hotly all day on a mass 
of oiled sawdust is quite sufficient to cause 
a conflagration, and this fact may account 
for the frequent destruction of sawmills. 
There is scarcely one out of half a dozen 
or more in this vicinity which have not 
been burned down once or twice, and some 
even more times. 

A workman in Liverpool was once busy 
in the vaults of a great warehouse, and, 
snuffing his candle with his. fingers, he ac- 
cidentally threw the snuff into the bung- 
hole of a turpentine barrel. A_ terrible 
explosion followed, and a great fire, in 
which vault after vault of the great ware- 
houses were blown up, and vast stores of 
cotton which were stored above caught fire, 
spreading disaster far and wide. 

It is said that the great fire in Portland 
a few years since, which laid a large por- 
tion of the city in ashes, was caused by a 
boy’s fire-cracker thrown among some shav- 
ings. This Summer I have seen vast 
tracts of valuable woodland burned over 
just from a spark dropped by the flying 
locomotive. “ How great a matter a little 
fire kindleth !” 

It is well said that “fire is a good sery- 
ant but a bad master.” We can not be too 
careful in handling this servant. 
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MA’S STORY—HONEST 


° OW, ma, here we are, the chores 
all done, and ready for the story,” 
broke from three young mouths 
at once. They remembered the 
promise I had given, afid’were 
here ready for its fulfillment; so I replied, 
“Well, you have been good children, and 
have kept your part of the engagement; so 
come and be seated, and I will tell you the 
story of honest little Netta.” 

Many years ago in a large city in Massa- 
chusetts lived little Netta, who was the 
youngest child of a poor, sick widow lady. 
She had a number of sisters older than 
herself, but Netta remained at home with 
her mother, while they had to go to work 
every day to earn money with which to 
buy food, wood, or coal, and also medicine 
for their sick mother. F 

It'was very hard for Netta, who was only 
a slender child ten years old, to carry water 
up a long flight of stairs, and the wood, 
too, besides doing all she could in the 
house. On pleasant days, when her mother 

could spare her, she would take a basket 
and go to the ship-yard, and she always 
“returned with it heavily laden. 
‘Netta was a very honest, truthful child, 


and all who had an opportunity to observe 
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LITTLE NETTA. 
ead 

her soon learned this. There were quite a 
number of ship-carpenters who lived in the 
same neighborhood where Netta did, and 
they knew it was perfectly safe toclet her 
go round the yard without watching her, as 
they had to watch some children that would 
steal the tools that were left lying round 
the logs. 

One day Netta found rather poor pick- 
ing at her usual spots in the yard, and so 
ventured farther on; but she was soon 
startled with a gruff, “Start your boots, lit- 
tle girl; can’t have you round in the way.” 

“Not so fast, Mason,” called out one 
who knew Netta, “that little chick would 
not take a nail to save her mother’s life, 
and she sets a heap by her, too.” 

Near where Netta lived there was a 
bakery, and the baker’s wife had one young 
child, and when she could get Netta to 
tend her little one she was not afraid to go 
out for a few hours ; and in this way Netta 
earned many a Sweet treat for the dear 
ones at home. 

And there was another woman, with a 
young child, whose husband was gone 
much from home; and.no other child in 
the neighborhood but Netta would this 
woman have to keep her company evenings 
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and nights. They were young married | 
people in humble circumstances, and so in 
her leisure moments she employed her 
needle to increase their scanty income. 

Over her work-table there always were 
scattered the bright-hued zephyr wools she 
used in the manufacture of the fancy arti- 
cles she made for sale, and well she knew 
that not a thread would be touched by 
Netta’s honest little fingers. And in this 
instance, too, was Netta well rewarded, for 
this young woman made her some nice gar- 
ments out of some of hers that she did 
not care to keep any longer for her own 
use, 

Now, there have been many stories writ- 
ten about little boys and girls that have 
found Valuable ‘articles, and have been 
highly rewarded for their honesty in hasten- 
ing to return them to their owners. 

Her mother became so much worse as 
Autumn drew near that Netta could not 
leave her for so long a time as it took to 
go to the ship-yard and pick up a basket 
of chips. 

This lightened her of a heavy task, but 
increased her confinement within doors. 
But she was not idle, for she went to knit- 
ting tidies, edging, and little socks, and 
jn this labor she was kindly encouraged 
and assisted by Mr. Buffington, a kind- 
hearted merchant. He sold these articles 
for her, and took a great deal of pains to 
display them in his store. When she car- 
ried him the tidies all nicely starched and 
ironed, he would pin them over pretty- 
colored cambric, and in the little socks he 
would put little slips of gay paper and set 
them round in the window. 

By these means, and by making towels, 
she earned enough, with a little assistance, 


of which I will tell you soon, to buy her 


a comfortable though plain suit to wear to 
Church and Sabbath school that Winter. 

When something nice was to be pur- 
chased for the invalid mother, Netta used 
to take her little market-basket and trudge 
off to the great market on Main-street. 
Once enough had been spared from the 
scanty income of this poor family to get 
the mother a partridge, and as Netta stood 
there waiting for her chance to be served, 
the Rev. Mr. Patten, the clergyman that 
visited her mother, and who had been very 
kind, came in the door near where she 
stood and observed her. 

“Are you here, little Netta?” and his 
hand was laid lovingly on her head. 

“Yes, sir, I came to get a partridge for 
mother.” 

Stepping to the further end of the stall, 
he took down a plump pair of these, which 
he handed to be weighed. When he pro- 
ceeded to stow them away in Netta’s basket 
she was much alarmed. 

“O, sir,” she exclaimed, “I have only 
money enough to pay for one.” 

“Never mind, it is all right, and you 
shall keep what you have in your hand for 
your own.” 

Now Netta could complete her simple 
outfit by the shoes that alone were lacking. 
But the shoes were not all the good this 
kind act had brought to Netta, for this little 
incident had been observed by quite a 
number of those who did business in the 
market, so that whenever atter she went to 
the market she received some little favor 
in the shape of meat and fruit. 

I can not tell you of all the kind friends 
Netta found, nor of their numerous kind 
acts, but I have been assured by her many 
a time that she has not forgotten nor ever 
will forget them. 
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THE KIRGHIS. 


“The proper study of mankind 
is man,” meaning that nothing 
can be more interesting or im- 
portant to human beings than 
the study of their own race, the 
knowledge of man and all that relates to 
him. Few things are more interesting 
than thus to study man as we find him in 
different nations and countries and under a 
great variety of circumstances. Much wis- 
dom is gained from observing thus the 
modes of life, the manners and customs 
of people that differ greatly from ourselves. 
We present a group of singular people 
called Kirghis, but little known to the rest 
of the world, seldom visited by other peo- 
ple, and living almost to themselves. The 
group consists of three men, two women, 
and two young brides. 

The Kirghis are a people who inhabit 
the vast plains in Western Mongolia, or, as 
it is sometimes called, Chinese Turkestan, 
a territory about 1,400 miles long and 1,100 
broad, lying to the east of Russia and 
south of Siberia. The Kirghis consist 
of three hordes of people, altogether num- 
bering about two and a half millions. 
They are a nomadic race, that is, do not 
have settled homes, but with their flocks 
and herds wander over the immense plains 
of Central Asia. They are closely allied 
to the Mongol Turkmans. Their faces are 
not so flat and broad as those of the Kal- 
mucks, but their small black eyes, small 
mouths, and prominent cheek bones prove 
their similarity to the Mongols, which has 
been strengthened also in recent years by 
frequent marriages with Kalmuck and Mon- 
gol women, whom they often carry away by 
force into their own country. 

They have many such conflicts with their 
neighbors on all sides, and especially with 
their western neighbors, the Cossacks, and 
many robber bands, constantly committing 


CELEBRATED poet once said, | depredations, exist among them. 
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The mu- 
sician in the group we present was the 
chief of a band of robbers. 

The hair of the men is usually dark- 
brown, but the women have black hair, 
fresh complexions, and brilliant, animated 
eyes. Both sexes are strong and healthy, 
long lived, and capable of enduring to an 
extraordinary extent both cold and hun- 
ger. If, indeed, they were not thoroughly 
inured to every kind of privation, they 
could not live in their country. The men 
take the most violent exercise, being often 
almost wholly on horseback for days to- 
gether. But in the height of Summer and 
during the Winter they spend their time in 
listless indolence, sleeping, drinking 4ou- 
mis, their favorite beverage, and listening 
either to stories or the rude music of their 
national instruments, a reed pipe and a 
rude kind of violin. 

Household labor, and what little tillage 
is done, is accomplished wholly by the wo- 
men, who, as in other parts. of Asia, are 
treated almost like slaves. Their dwelling 
consists of rude tents composed of wooden 
trellis-work, covered with felt, having an 
opening at the top, serving for both win- 
dow and chimney; the inside is hung with 
straw mats or red cloth, and the furniture 
consists only of a few boxes and warlike 
instruments. Their food consists almost 
wholly of the flesh and milk of their herds; 
smoked horse-hams, colt’s haunches, and 
camels’ humps are esteemed great delica- 
cies. Their favorite drink, oumris, is a 
whey made from mare’s milk, and a spirit 
distilled from it is strong and intoxicating, 
The employments of the men are made up 
of attending their flocks and herds and of 
hunting antelopes, boars, and wild horses, 
Very generally, however, they join with 
the life of the huntsman that of the rob- 
ber and man of violence, attacking and 
plundering caravans crossing their steppe. 
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Russia is now occupied in bringing these | closing in on the frontier and reducing to 
wild tribes under her yoke, and with a view | submission one tribe after another, till at 
to that object has surrounded the steppes | length, their independence being broken, 


with Russian pickets, which are gradually | they will become the subjects of the Czar. 
Vor. 1.—33 
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THE WONDERFUL GROTTO. 


I WILL tell you this evening of a wonderful grotto 
Into which the spirits of air find entrance, 
But never ahy thing mortal. 
Re ’T is fixed in the midst of a circling inclosure, 
And terraced round and about 
With quaintest fosses and curious approaches, 
Winding about and about, 
Like a path-to a spring inviting to coolness ; 
And trailing adown are vines rich with tendrils, 
And Tillandsias and willows down drooping, 
Forming a parterre above like the hanging gardens of Babylon. 
Across the midst of the grotto there stretches a magical curtain, 
And there is a workshop ; 
The clangor of labor is there, and the tools of the blacksmith. 
3ut the hand that wieldeth was never yet seen, 
Nor the form of the workman. 
A stirrup is there, meet for him who rides Pegasus ; 
A Turkish saddle* is near, near also the rider. 
(A wise man can tell you about this saddle and rider.) 
A wonderful drum there hangs in the grotto ; 
Invisible hands are beating 
Tattoos and reveilles 
To call the people together, and armies and nations. 
Birds and beasts also hear, and spring to the call. 
And, strangest of all, there is a vestibule ; 
Yet uncreated the foot that hath pressed it; 
And out of this grotto proceed innumerable chambers, 
And it ends in a chamber of spirals, 
Like the long, wreathed shell of the Triton, with coil upon coil, 
Forming a labyrinth such as Egyptians near Moeris 
Cut from the rocks of the mountain to puzzle the ancients,. 
The daughter of music reclines in this grotto, 
Like Venus, asleep in her pearly-lipped shell, 
Rocked on the breast of the ocean 
With lullaby tender as love. 
She reclines till awaked by her master Apollo, 
Who comes with his lyre and his pipes. 
With the voice of sweet song she rises to greet him 
With the viol and organ. 
Soprano, and alto, and tenor, and basso— 
The choruses rise like the deep voice of nations 
Full of the heart-voice of man, bird, and beast, 
The million-voiced murmur of leaves, 
The million-voiced murmur of waves. 
Out of this body of hymning, this deep soul-hymning, 
Springing aloft like a bird from the nest where her heart is, 
The sweet voice of woman uprises 


* At the center of the base of the skull is the “Sella turcica,’’ or ‘Turkish saddle, across which rides the com- 
missure of the brain. 
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To flutter awhile betwixt earth, love, and heaven, 

Then swift to the bosom of God. 
- There are grottoes like this I’ve described 

In every detail, but no seraph is there 

To live in the many-wreathed chamber ; 

And then all wonder and beauty are gone. 

To him who owns such a grotto 
Earth hath no voices of charm or of terror; 
The lightning leaps forth through the sky, 
But the rolling chariot of thunder, 
The roar of the storm-king in heaven, 
And the sound of his rushing over mountain and forest 
Are gone. Voiceless the birds and the fountains ; 
The tongue of affection and the silver sweet accents of love 
He knows not, for a fearful eclipse, 
A death-in-life seal, doth fetter his lips 
As a nightmare or palsy can shut up the soul. 
I’ve told you, dear reader, of a wonderful grotto, 
But I never passed through it, nor yet understand it. 
Ere this strangest of caverns was cut in the rock 
A void was on earth; the sea had no voice, 
Nor even a moan, nor a roar, 
As her great waves leaped up on the shore; 
And the pines on the hill-side no answer ; 
The stillness of death encompassed the world ; 
Creation was naught, for nothing was born. 
But when it was fashioned the silent stars danced, 
For Nature had language to tell of her joy. 


a 
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HOW NAPOLEON TOOK MOSCOW. 


“The Emperor Nap he would set off 
On a Summer excursion to Moscow ; 
The fields were green and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! 
What a pleasant excursion to Moscow !” 


© Na former chapter we gave you 
a glimpse into a state prison to 
show you what mighty sufferings 
have been endured in’ dungeon 
cells. Let us now glance at a 
great military campaign to see horrors, not 
solitary, but massed and accumulated. 

It was in the Summer of 1812 that Napo- 
Jeon commenced his famous march on 
Moscow. He was already master of every 
considerable country in Europe, except 
England and Russia. These two powers 


were the Mordecai who would not bow to 
Haman. All his marvelous successes did 
not content his restless heart so long as he 
could not date his bulletins from Westmin- 
ster Hall or the Kremlin. 

He had an army of 450,000 men, splen- 
didly equipped, proud, confident, elated. 
They went out with prancing steeds to the 
music of bugle and flute; we shall see 
presently how they came home. 

Ill-fortune followed them from the start. 
They had all sorts of evil omens and ruin- 
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ous delays. The Russians hovered about 
them, and, though they were gallantly re- 
pulsed, they cost the emperor troops he 
could not well replace. 

At length, having suffered immense losses, 
Napoleon stood on the heights that over- 
looked the sacred city—the Jerusalem of 
all good Russians. Beneath him lay ‘the 
ancient capital of the Czars, with its gay- 
colored houses, its gilded steeples, that 
shone like suns, its obelisks and palaces, 
the great Cathedral of St. Iwan, with its 
world-renowned bell, and, most conspicu- 
ous, the Kremlin, rising like a mountain of 
frowning towers. 

Jubilant shouts broke from the grand 
army at the sight. “Moscow! Moscow!” 
was their transported cry. But no sooner 
had they entered than a fearful foreboding 
seized them. Instead of kneeling multi- 
tudes they found the silence of the grave. 
Not a face looked from doorway or window, 
nor a footfall was heard in the streets. As 
a regiment deployed into the stately ave- 
nues lined with palaces, perhaps another 
would confront it from the opposite end; 
but so unnerved were they. by the strange 
solitude that they mistook their comrades 
for foes and fled from their own colors. 
Porters dumbly handed them the keys of 
marble palaces, but they found within only 
feeble old men, wounded soldiers, and vile 
wretches who had just been let loose from 
prison. In the churches ghe consecrated 
candles still burned before the altars, for 
that great city, with its quarter million of 
people, had just been abandoned and left a 
barren conquest to the French. 

They had gone, the prince and his serf 
together, the rich merchant and the poor 
artisan, delicate women and wondering chil- 
dren. They had left palaces rich with the 
treasures of many ages—wonderful paint- 
ings, vessels of gold and silver, bronzes and 
statues—to find a home in dens and caves 
of the earth. They left magazines filled 
with all the delicacies of the East, to go 
out into a barren country with the rigors 
of a Northern Winter just before them. 


| All this rather than bow the knee to any 


monarch but their own beloved Czar. That 
abandonment of Moscow was one of the 
grandest spectacles of patriotism ever wit- 
nessed. 

But what did the conquerors find? They 
found an immense hospital filled with 20,000 
soldiers from the late battles, too feeble to 


| be moved in the general haste, and with 


nobody to dress their putrid, ghastly wounds. 
They found the lowest scum of society 
crawling out of cellars, crazed with wine, 
and wrapped in the costly furs and jeweled 
court dresses of the nobles. They found 
the vast exchange of the city, whose ware- 
rooms and vaults were full of brandy, tea, 
oil, sugar, silks, and costly wares from all 
the East already in flames, and sending up 
pitchy clouds to the heavens. Here and 
there they would pass a little cart, in which 
some devoted son was trying to drag a 
paralytic father into the open country. But 
the aged men and women, whom nobody 
loved or cared for, lay by church altars, 
waiting patiently till somebody should put 
them out of life. 

Into this great city, deserted by every- 
thing but misery, the disordered legions of 
Napoleon were turned loose. It seemed 
like a dream to them, after hard campaign- 
ing, to rest their bones in the palaces of 
princes, to sleep on velvet couches, to eat 
on rare porcelain, and drink costly wines 
from crystal vases. Eagerly they dragged 
from secret vaults bales of richest cloths, 
silver plate of exquisite workmanship, dia- 
mond rings and bracelets, casks of wine, 
sugar, and spices. But of the real neces- 
sities of life the city was nearly barren. 
The supplies that might have kept the army 
all Winter were roaring and hissing in the 
great caldron of the Exchange. Napoleon 
tried hard to put out the fire. When sub- 
dued at one point it would break out in 
another. Whichever way the wind blew 
the flames would break out in its path, till 
it became evident that Russia did not mean 
long to quarter her foes in the palaces ot 


kings. It was not till crackling showers 
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of sparks fell on every side, and tongues 
of flame leaped angrily at the Kremlin, that 
the emperor could be persuaded to abandon 
it’ He did not know that all this time a 


powder magazine was under his very feet. | 


It was with great difficulty that he forced 
his way through the stifling heat to a 
palace outside the city. There he stood 
for hours, his eyes fastened on the confla- 
gration, muttering gloomily, ‘This bodes 
us great misfortune.” 

At last the smoke cleared away; the gay 
palaces, the glittering domes, the glorious 
spires of that city of centuries were all 
gone. Four-fifths of the town lay a smol- 
dering ruin. Then the army came back 
from the fields to seek shelter among the 
blackened houses, and Napoleon again 
issued his dispatches from the Kremlin. 
He even fitted up a theater, making merry 
in the house of his doom. 

But the farce could not last long. Slowly, 
sullenly, his haughty soul chafing at Provi- 
dence, he faced his thinned legions toward 
France. It was full time. The sleet of a 
Northern Winter was already coming in 
fitful gusts, and great armies were gather- 
ing on every side. 

Had we space we should not like to 
harrow the tender hearts of our readers 
with the details of that retreat. Never 
was there such a retreat since civilized 
warfare began. Hitherto every thing had 
conspired to assist the schemes of this 
audacious conqueror. Now cold, snow, 
and famine, a triumphant foe, nay, Provi- 
dence itself, turned against the man who 
used his human brother only as the puppet 
of his will. To complete his misfortunes, 
he was obliged, by the tactics of the Rus- 
sians, to return upon his own desolated 
track, which he had pillaged and made a 
desert but two months before. Now, with 
arctic frosts coming on, he would have 
been very glad to find the fine old chateaux 
and the well-provisioned villages he had 
reduced to ashes. ; 

Often the men were obliged to bivouac 
on snow-fields, sitting all night on their 


knapsacks with their knees for pillows. 
So loose was discipline become that officers 
who lay down in some cabin to sleep would 
have it pulled to pieces over their heads by 
freezing soldiers to build their camp-fires. 
Sometimes when they had piled together 
forest boughs and fanned them into a flame 
with infinite toil, a sharp gust would put it 
out, and leave them to walk about all night 
to keep from freezing. 

Abandoned cannon, ammunition wagons, 
and carcasses of men and horses lined the 
whole of that bloody track. So sorely 
were they pressed by hunger at last that 
every horse that dropped in his tracks was 
hacked to pieces at once and devoured 
raw, men and dogs fighting together for the 
coveted morsel. Happy was the poor fel- 
low who could secure the reeking skin to 
defend him from the cold. Flour was doled 
out by the spoonful till it ceased altogether. 
Alas ! that we must write it, some famished 
wretches were found gnawing the bodies 
of their dead comrades in their frenzy of 
hunger. Troops of gaunt, starving dogs 
followed the camp from the villages they 
had burned, who made night dreadful with 
their constant howling. Clouds of ravens 
croaked dismally overhead, filling the super- 
stitious soldiers with fear and dismay. 

But where were the Russians all this 
time? They were never far off They 
kept a wary eye on the foe, but seldom 
offered them battle. Probably they thought 
the elements were working too well in their 
behalf to need much of their assistance. 
The Cossacks, those wolves of the camp 
who cared: more for booty than glory, 
troubled them most. Often when benumbed 
with cold and weak with hunger, the French’ 
had to defend themselves from these half 
savages, who would wrest the last morsel 
from a dying man. f 

The passage of the River Beresina, with 
the enemy crowding them in the reat; 2 
fierce hurricane raging, and the bridge 
breaking and letting legions down into the 
icy current, is too harrowing to ‘recite. 
The Russians declared that when the ice 
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cleared away in the Spring 36,000 dead 
bodies lay at that bloody pass. 

On coming back to the scene of one of 
their early battle-fields, which lay in ghastly 
desolation, they heard a faint cry. Itc 
from a French soldier who had Jain there 
fifty-two days, both legs shockingly man- 
gled, and nobody to care for him. He had 
dragged himself to a stream and subsisted 
on such roots and grasses as he could find. 
I am thankful to know that a compassion- 
ate general laid him in his carriage and 
cared for him as well as the case per- 
mitted. 

Finally, every thing that did not assist to 
support life had to be abandoned. Costly 
chandeliers, antique bronzes, the rarest 
treasures of the East with which Napoleon 
hoped to adorn his capital, even the sacred 
cross of St. Iwan—all were pitched head- 
long into the rivers. Officers who com- 
menced the retreat with a long train of 
private spoils, thought themselves fortu- 
nate to have a pair of tattered shoes to 


| 


came | 


emperor himself, hearing that conspiracies 
were forming in France, glad, too, perhaps, 
to escape the sight of miseries he could 
not mitigate, 
pelisse, stepped into his comfortable sleigh, 
and glided rapidly to Paris. 

When the soldiers saw themselves thus 
abandoned they gave themselves up to 
despair. Men grew so brutal with suffer- 
ing that they could kick aside their dying 
comrades with oaths and curses. Some 
became insane, and threw themselves into 
the camp-fires, till happier seemed he who 
fell, with a mound of snow for his grave, 
than he who had strength to struggle on. 
And yet there were gentle women and 
tender children among these sufferers. 

Of all that gallant army who entered 
Russia with jocund music and streaming 
banners not forty thousand returned. Not 
ten thousand native Frenchmen ever saw 
their vine-clad hills again. So much, and 
much more which we can not relate here, 
did it cost Napoleon to write a few bulle- 


cover their bleeding feet. At last, the | tins from the Kremlin! 
* ——1096-—____ 
PAPER MAKING. 


7 WONDER how paper is wade 2” 
said Lenny Greaves, as he sat turn- 
ing over the contents of his writ- 
ing-desk, examining the smooth, 
glossy sheets one by one, 

ss “You know what it is made of, do you 
not ?” asked aunt Edith. 

“Tt’s made of rags, is n’t it?” said Alice, 
who sat by the window; ‘and there is a 
dealer in paper stock now,” as, a jingle 
of bells was heard, and the cart of the bell- 
man was driven by the house. 

“If you have some time to listen I will 
try to explain the process of paper mak- 
ing,” returned their aunt. 

“O, auntie, please do!” they both ex- 
claimed at once, drawing their chairs 


nearer. 


So auntie took up her crocheting and 
began: 

“The first thing that is done after rags 
are taken into the mill is to sort them over, 
and I think there are five different quali- 
ties—the linen used for the very finest writ 
ing paper, and so on down to the canvas 
sacks they are packed j in, from which print- 
ing paper is made.” 

“There must be all sorts of rags and 
some not very clean,” said Alice, “for I’ve 
seen rag-pickers taking them out of the 
gutters often.” 

“Yes, they have to be thoroughly 
cleansed; in the first place they put them 
into a duster, which is a cylinder covered 
with a wire net and inclosed in a tight box 
to confine the dust; this is then set in 
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motion and some of the dust shaken out. 
After that they are washed with hot water 
and alkali.” 

“T would n’t like to be washerwoman,” 
said Alice. 

“Well, the washerwoman is a machine, 
and do n’t mind it much, I fancy,” returned 
auntie. 

“It’s a pity we have n’t one of that 


sort,” said mamma, speaking for the first- 


time. 

“Well, Bridget does have help every 
week, and she never grumbles either,” 
laughed Lenny. 

“Why, Lenny, no one ever helps Bridget, 
you know very well,” exclaimed Alice 
hastily. 

“Yes, ma’am, I went for her myself last 
Monday, and I can prove it,” returned 
Lenny. 

“She must be invisible,” said Alice, 
thoughtfully; “what is‘her name?” 

“Sal Soda,” returned Lenny, triumph- 
antly. 

“What a boy!” exclaimed Alice in a 
vexed tone; “I might have known it was 
something of that sort. Now, auntie, please 
go on,” 

“Well, they are next ground up into 
pulp.” 

“But how are all sorts of rags made so 
white ?” asked Lenny. 

“When they are partly ground into what 
is called ‘half stuff’ they are bleached 
with chloride of lime, and then to prevent 
the ink from running there is some kind 
of sizing put in.” 

“Well, I don’t see how paper is made 
of that mess,” said Lenny. 

“For making into sheets they have a 


| shallow box covered with wire cloth, into. 


which the pulp is placed and then pressed, 


| the moisture passing through the wire is 


distinctly visible. Have you in any paper 


| what is called a water-mark ?” 


“O yes!” returned Lenny eagerly, hold- 
ing a sheet up to the light, “how is it 
done?” 

“Tt is produced by bending wires into 
the required shape and then sewing them 
on the mold; it makes the paper thinner in 
those places. In old times they used some 
very odd kinds, such as dog’s heads, a 
crown, a shield, etc. A fool’s cap and bells, 
once used as a water-mark, gave the name 
to foolscap paper, and a postman’s horn to 
such as were used then to post paper. 

“ Well, one can always learn something,” 
said mamma. “I never heard that before, 
I’m sure.” 

“Can they make paper very fast ?” asked 
Lenny. 

“Yes, very; the machine moves at the 
rate of from twenty-five to forty feet per 
minute, so that scarcely two minutes are 
Occupied in converting liquid pulp into 
finished paper. One machine will make 
four. miles of paper per day. 

“But how is it made so smooth and 
glossy?” asked Alice, passing her hand 
Over a sheet. 

“They are rolled between hot metal 
cylinders, and thus glazed. In England 
papers are sized with gelatine, and are 
usually very nice.” 

“Where is thin paper made?” asked 
Alice. 

“Most of it in France and Belgium, and 
some of it is very beautiful. It is said to 
be sized with farina.” 
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BIBLE LESSON. 


NUMBER XI. 


UR object in drawing the above 
sketch is not to give our young 
friends a glimpse of the River 
Jordan as generally understood, 
but a view of its source in the 
mountains of Lebanon, nearly at its start- 
ing point, for the circuitous, rapid run of 
nearly two hundred miles. 

Travelers tell us that north of and very 
near the lakelet Phisba, at the foot of 
Mount Lebanon, there issues a _ clear 
streamlet, tumbles over a stony ledge, 
rushes impetuously on till it enters the 
lakelet, and disappears under ground for 
nearly eight miles, and this is the begin- 
ning of the celebrated river in which Jesus 
was baptized. At the town of Cesarea 


THE RIVER JORDAN. 


Philippi it breaks out of its subterranean 
passage way, is joined by three tributaries, 
and thus re-enforced, pushes on for fifteen 
miles due south into the marshy Lake 
Merom. Continuing its course in the same 
direction for about twelve miles, it runs 
into and through the Sea of “Tiberias, 
sometimes called the Sea of Galilee, From 
this its course is uninterruptedly toward 
the Dead Sea, where it empties itself and 
is lost, so far as the human eye can trace 
it. It is generally supposed that before 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
its course was continued to the Red Sea 
through the valleys of Mount Seir, The 
length of Jordan is about one hundred and 
eighty miles, but in a direct line, or air line, 
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| 
or as the crow flies, it is but about seventy- 


five miles. The breadth of the river near 
Jericho, where the Israelites are supposed 
to have crossed, is about seventy feet, and 
seven feet deep. This is, however, when 
the inner banks are full. In the month of 
April, when the snow and ice melt on | 
Mount Lebanon, Jordan becomes a swift, 
roaring river, more than double its ordi- | 
nary size, not only filling up the outer | 
banks, but often inundating the whole adja- 
cent country. 1 Chron. xii, 15. 

The Israelites crossed when Jordan was 
full from outer bank to bank, and the mira- 
cle of banking up this impetuous mass of 
waters, and causing them to go over dry 
shod, was the more wonderful. Willows, 
reeds, and tall grass abound in the marshy 
ground after the receding of the river from 
the outer to the inner banks. Wild beasts 
resort there, making their lairs in the thick, 
luxuriant foliage until the rising waters 
again drive them out. The water of the 
Jordan when first drawn out looks muddy 
and full of sediment, but in a short time 
becomes clear, is pleasant to the taste, and 
remains fresh for an unusual length of 


time. 


THE LESSON. 


1, The River Jordan, though the largest 
and most important stream of Palestine, 
and the only one passing through Judea 
that remained a running stream during the 
dry season, had its source in the little 
streamlets of the mountain. 

2. Thus, ina moral point of view, the small 


Tue WAY OF PEACE.—What is peace? 

It is to be at rest. The sea is at peace 
when its waters are calm and still. In the 
storm upon the lake Jesus said to the winds 
and the waves, “ Peace, be still; and there 
was a great calm.” The body can not be 
at peace when suffering from cold, or hun- 

_ ger, or pain. Trouble may keep the soul 


from peace; sin surely does this. What, 


beginnings of the young, beginnings, too, 
amid the mountains of difficulty, hardship, 
and self-denial, will, if properly improved, 
lead on to great and influential results. 

3. Jordan had a tortuous route. Bar- 
riers of earth and stone turned its current 
in every direction, compelling it to travel in 
a round-about way three times the distance 
traversed ; but it kept on, running south- 
ward to its destination, making nearly two 
hundred miles of traversed space when 
about seventy-five miles would have been 
sufficient. 

4. Whatever you may have to do, even 
as young beginners, never mind opposing 
obstacles, but keep the end in view. Should 
the current of your good actions or desires 
be ever seemingly turned up stream, keep 
the point of compass before your eyes, and 
faithfully resume the direct course as soon 
as possible. 

5. This river of strong currents rolled 
through the Sea of Tiberias as a distinct. 
well-defined water-course. Water was all 
around it, but passive, except in a storm; 
but it swept through it, and came out.on 
the other side the same River of Jordan. 

6. To accomplish any thing in life we 
must have an object in view, and, though 
surrounded by other interests in themselves 
harmless, we must not be retarded thereby. 
Individuality should be a marked character- 
istic of our nature. 

7. The River Jordan emptied itself finally 
in the Dead Sea. 

8. The grave will finally receive us. Are 
we properly preparing ? 


2ISte——___ 


then, is the way of peace? That way only 
which is free from sin. But will not riches, 
or power, or honor give peace? No, not if 
there be only these. There can be no 
peace to rich or poor, old or young, so long 
as they are wicked. Solomon says of right- 
eousness or wisdom, “-All her paths are 
peace.” “ The wicked are like the troubled 


sea when it can not rest.” 
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2. Lifta little ! lift a little! 3. Lift a little ! lift a little! 
Effort gives one added strength ; Many they who need thine aid ; 
That which staggers him when rising, Many lying by the road-side, 
Thou canst hold at arm’s full length. ’Neath misfortune’s dreary shade. 
Not his fault that he is feeble, Pass not by like priest and Levite, 
Not thy praise that thou art strong i» Heedless of thy fellow man ; 
It is God makes lives to differ, But, with heart and arms extended, 
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Evenings 


“Papa,” said a little girl after long ciphering 
on her slate, “have n’t I got my sum almost 
right ?” 

The father, taking the slate and looking over 
her work, responded, “ Almost, my dear; but 
remember that a/most is not. Your sum is not 
right.” 

Disappointed of the expected praise, she sul- 
lenly took back her slate and rubbed out the 
figures. But the question was not yet solved ; 
it was a task for her still to finish, and she went 
to work again. More carefully did she multiply 
andadd. No such error as § times 7 is 30 was 
again committed, She did not add 7 to 9 and 
make only 15; and after half an hour’s hard 
study she brought her slate again to her father, 

“ Well done, my child, very well done, indeed,” 
he said. “It is not now a/most but altogether 
right.” 

Filled with pleasure at these words of ap- 
proval, the young student remembered her fa- 
ther’s proverb, “ Almost is not,” in her studies 
at school, and after painful efforts learned the 
greatest lesson of life—accuracy. 

When a boy at school our professor was ac- 
customed to say in rebuke of our false syntax or 
faulty translations in construing Latin, “ Stop ; 
be sure Cicero knew what he was saying, and he 
never wrote as you read. If you do not get his 
meaning or make only nonsense of it you have 
not learned your lesson.” And so was impressed 
on us the importance of accuracy. We have 
heard distinguished speakers who were con- 
stantly guilty of breaking the plainest rules of 
grammar. They had never learned to be ac- 
curate, and so cast suspicion upon the extent 
of their scholarship. We have read some of 


at ome. 


the most popular sermons and lectures, yet the 
authors were inaccurate in their use of words, 
and often inaccurate in their modes of reason- 
ing. But a worse fault is inaccuracy in making 
statements. Others are in this way unintention- 
ally misled, and the habit of inaccuracy grows 
upon a person. It often leads to falsehood, 
deception, and fraud. It may be practiced in 
school, and often is ; but sham lessons will make 
boys and girls sham men and sham women. It is 
better to confess ignorance at once than attempt 
to hide it by pretending to know. This is a 
hard confession to make, but very few teachers 
will be deceived by your shams. They soon 
know whether you have studied your lessons, 
and how well. Learn as well as you are able, 
and your teacher will help you over the difficult 
places till you are able to go alone. 

We shall now give you a few puzzles to relieve 
and amuse you when you are tired with severer 
study. Our first is, 


50. Mental Scriptural Scene. 


A TABLE is spread as for a feast. Several 
persons of rank are assembled around it, but 
no one is partaking of the repast, and conster- 
nation is written on every face. The guests 
look with alarm at their host, a king, attired in 
his royal robes; his features are distorted by 
the most dreadful passions while he regards one 
of the party, a man of high rank and noble 
appearance, who has risen from his seat with a 
deeply agitated and indignant countenance, and 
is hastily leaving the apartment. Two places 
at the table are unoccupied. Who were the 
parties, and under what circumstances were they 


assembled ? 
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51. Enigma. 


Tiere isa time for which we wait, 
Expecting, still expecting, 

That it will come, for is not Fate 
Directing, still directing? 


We wait to do great deeds of fame, 
’Mid anxious thoughts arising ; 

We wait to win both wealth and name, 
And now that time we ’re prizing. 


'T is only there, just on before, 
Ah, nearly in our grasping, 

But still it taunts us more and more, 
For ’tis beyond our clasping. 


Yet let us reach it, let us gain 
‘This time for which we 're coping, 
We'll strike out boldly might and main, 
And ever still be hoping. 


“Tt cometh not,” our hearts are heard 
Responding, still responding, 

And thus we sadly call that word 
Desponding, still desponding. 


Pray tell us, has it come or past, 
‘This time that’s so deceiving? 

Your answer soon, if you're not fast 
We shall expect receiving. 


52. Charade. 


°T was night—the furious tempest raged, 
The sea ran mountains high, 

On my first the hardy mariner 
Had fixed his anxious eye ; 

And as by it he steered his ship, 
Though bold, he held his breath, 

‘Yo think that my frail second was 
All between them and death. 

On did they fly before the storm, 
When acry so full of dread 

Arose above the tempest wild, 
“ Breakers rage ahead ;”” 

A word broke from the captain’s lips, 
‘That word my zuhole was said. 


53. Rebus. 


| ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs.—We give the solution 
| of the puzzles in our September number : 


40. Arithmetical Fnigma.—The wine may be 
divided by filling and emptying the vessels thus. 
| The figures show the amount of wine in each 
vessel after each operation : 


Jar. Jar. 
° °o 
5 ° 
2 S 
2 ° 
° 2 
| 5 2 
| a 3 
4 ° 


| This gives each party an equal share. 

41. Pucsle.—This may be performed by placing 
as many kernels as you can, in the manner de- 
scribed in the puzzle, on the points lying in rows, 
and then in the same manner shifting those 
placed until you get three points in a row, so as 
to meet the conditions of the game for each of 
the kernels not at first used. 
Charade.—Fare-well. 

43. [fistorical Conundrum.—The study of his- 
tory is so useful for our boys and girls, and so 
entertaining, that we reserve the, answer to an- 
other number. If any one discovers the solu- 
tion let us know it. 


44. Algebraic Problem.—One of the Arabs 
owned 5-8ths of the dinner and the other 3-8ths. 
As they all shared alike, each Arab ate one- 
third of the dinner. One sold 5-8ths, less one- 
third, or 7-24ths of the dinner, and the other 
3-Sths, less one-third, or 1-24th. Hence, in the 
ratio of the amounts contributed they should 
To express the problem alge- 


receive as 7 to I. 
braically, 
Let x = the money that one party received, then 


s— what the other received, 
Then 
xi7::8—XtI, or 
x = 56—7%, 
8x = 56, 


x = 7, the share of one; 
8—x <1, the share of the other. 
45. Rebis.—Death is an inevitable necessity. 
[Answered correctly by Jennie L., Napoleon, C., 
and Willie L., Pontiac, IIl.] 
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Pooks for Young People. 


Being a 


fon 


Facts Anout Wives AND MOoTHERs, 
Selection of Anecdotes having a Bearing 
the Two Most Important Relations 
by Women. By Rev. R. Donkersti 
of “Facts About Boys,” “ Facts 
ee. Large 16m0. 307 f/. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
Hitchcock & Walden. 

The author has for years been an industrious 
collector of scraps. I[e has gathered stories 
from magazines and newspapers, and selected 
from multitudes of books the pertinent facts 
which he has arranged under various heads and 
published as “ Facts for Boys,” “ Facts for Girls,” 
etc. We have now a new collection of some 
of the best facts of their kind to be found. The 
author of this volume has traversed thousands 
of pages in search of material. The facts are 
generally given in the words of the writer, and 
hence the diversity of style and literary compo- 
sition presented to view. 


Price, 


Cincinnats: 


Lire OF SAMUEL JouNson, LL. D. By Rev. 


C. Adams, D. D. 16m0. 345 pp. With 25 
IMustrations. Price, $1.25. New York: Carl- 
ton & Lanahan., Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 


In our college days we read at school the 
Memoirs of Socrates by his disciple Xenophon, 
and the account of his closing hours by Plato, 
Though it was a drudgery to turn over the 
lexicon and the grammar, we well recollect the 
pleasure that the stories of the great philoso- 
pher afforded us. Since that time we have read 
the Memorabilia with more satisfaction, The 
wayside talks, the brave utterances of Greece’s 
wisest man, inspired us with new thoughts. We 
learned philosophy from its first teacher; but 
the teachings are preserved for us only by the 
genius and the loving labors of his disciples, 

Equally charming ‘and full of wisdom is the 
Life of Dr. Johnson. When we first became 
acquainted with that prince of biographers, 
James Boswell, so fascinated were we with his 
pages that we took time from sicep to read them. 
His Life is better than a romance. We take it 
up as we do Shakspeare for a sort of mental 
refreshment. But it is too large a work for gen- 


eral reading, and yet the subject of the biogra- 
phy deserves to be known. Dr. Adams has 
accordingly prepared this work. The leading 
and more instructive facts of Dr. Johnson’s life 
are here presented. Tis early poverty, his strug- 
gles for scholarship, the eminent attainments 
which he reached in literature, his noble charac- 


| ter, and his virtuous name are well described. 


Though most of the facts are drawn from Bos- 
well, it is not an abridgment, and is not con- 
structed on Boswell’s plan. It is a deeply inter- 
esting sketch of the great moralist, and should 
be in the hands of all our young people through- 
out the country. 


Brs.e Wonpvers. By Rev Richard Newton, 
D. D., Author of “Safe Compass,” “ Bible 
Jewels,” “Great Pilot,” ete. Large 60. 
315 pp.’ New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
Cincinnati: George Crosby. 


The world is full of marvels, and so is the 
Bible ; but the wonders of the Bible are greater. 
There are wonders of wisdom here, and wonders 
of love, and of power, and of goodness that are 
perfectly surprising. But we need the help of 
God to enable us to see them. And this is just 
the help David prayed for when he said, “ Open 
thou mine eyes that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law.” Among the wonders 
spoken of are God’s testimonies, God’s name, 
the plan of salvation, the second birth, answers 
to prayer, revelation of God’s will, etc. The 
volume is written in a lively and entertaining 
style, abounds in illustrations of the themes con- 
sidered, and suggests many useful and instruct 
ive thoughts. 


Yourn’s ILLUSTRATED Binix History of Bible 
Lands and Times. Edited by D. We Thom- 
son, A. M., Missionary to Palestine and Lec- 
turer on the Holy Land. 8vo. 544 pp. Cin- 
cinnati: National Publishing Company. 
Though the Scriptures to many are a sealed 

book, no one needs to fail of learning the way 

of salvation from them. But, though the Way- 
faring man may know enough not to err in the 
right way, it is a satisfaction to know more. 

Study and attention are requisite to learn, and 
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we never can learn too much about the Scrip- 
tures. Dictionaries, commentaries, and note 
books are abundant, but there are very few Bible 


histories, and this work is designed to supply a | 


It embraces in brief compass 


pressing want. 
an account of the manners, customs, laws, c 


and religious institutions, geographical descrip- | 


tions, and general history of Bible lands and 
sible times, and is just the book to put into the 
hands of young people. The whole work is 
written in a good style, and is well adapted for 
reading in the family on Sunday or week-day 
evenings. It contains about two hundred en- 
gravings, principally illustrative of the arts of 
industry and social life, the habitations, dress, 
implements, meals, funeral rites, and almost 
every thing which the tooth of time has spared. 


ELLeRSLIE House Linrary.—The Publish- 
ers have sent us four beautiful books, uniformly 
bound and inclosed in a box with this title. 
The series contains the following : 


1. Lillerslie House: A Picture of School-Boy 
Life. By Emma Leslie. 

This book aims to teach you the necessity of 
firmness in right doing and of moral courage in 
sticking to duty in defiance of opposition. The 
sad results of moral cowardice are illustrated in 
the career of Henry Mowbray, while the timid 
and sickly Edgar Rossitur and his brave friend 
Teddington are fine examples of boyish fidelity 
to the law of Christ. The story is well told. 
Boys will read it with delight, and will scarcely 
fail to be benefited by its instructions. 

2, Alice Thorne; or, A Sister’s Work. 

A pleasant narrative of a young girl’s life and 
influence in the household and among her asso- 
ciates. Her father was a ferryman, who lost his 
wife when Alice was yet a child; but, young as 
she was, she became housekeeper of the family, 
and proved herself a competent and excellent 
manager for her three brothers and her father. 
The book tells the fortunes of herself and her 
family, and how, by living for others, she was 
happy in all her temporaf® and spiritual con- 
cerns, and made others happy by her caring for 
them. 

3. Kate and Her Cousins ; or, Happy Holidays. 
By Emma Davenport. 

The object of this book is to show brothers 
and sisters how to respect and love one another. 
Boys and girls think sometimes it is no harm to 


teas 
the 


their brothers or sisters, simply because 
y are such; to treat them as they would not 
think of treating strangers, and to impose upon 
them as they would not do to others. But of all 
persons, members of the same household should 
deration, and if any 


receive the greatest cons 


difference is made they should regard each other , 


more politely, more kindly, and more affection- 
ately because of the ties of blood and kinship, 
The story will convey this lesson, and if our 
readers learn it well they will be the happier 
for it. 

4. The Wreck of the Osprey. 
Boys. By Alfred H. Engelbach. 

A story full of stirring incidents and told ina 
skillful manner. The truths taught are these: 
that practical good sense is of more value than 
great rich that poverty, with trust in God, is 
a better heritage than wealth without piety, and 
that when children glory in their parents’ riches 
and despise other children merely because their 
parents are poor, they are exceedingly foolish. 

These volumes are published by Carlton & 
Lanahan, New York, and Hitchcock & Walden, 
Cincinnati. 


A Story for 


Litre Erriz’s HOME. By the Author of “Don- 
ald Fraser,” “Bertie Lee, ete. 16mo. 266 pp. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros, Cincin- 


nati: George Crosby. 

Little Effie was a child rescued from a ship- 
wreck on Lake Michigan. She was kindly cared 
for by a family residing on the shore ; and as no 
tidings could be learned as to her family, her 
parents being drowned in the disaster on the 
lake, she was kept and educated in the right 
way, as a child of the house. About three years 
after the vessel was lost Uncle Niel, who had 
adopted the little girl, found some clew to her 
history. A small part of the wreck with the 
name of the vessel had drifted ashore—The 
Emma, of Buffalo.” He connected the name 
with the incident, and immediately visited Buf- 
falo with little Effie. After a long search he 
found the former owner of the vessel, and 
learned that Effie’s parents were Scotch people, 
named Cameron, and that they had no relatives 
in the country. A life insurance policy on Mr, 
Cameron’s life was secured to his child, and 
Uncle Niel returned with Effie, nuw his daugh- 
ter more than ever. There is a beautiful relig- 
ious vein running through the story, which is 
well written, and will be read with interest. 
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COUNSELS FOR THE YounG.—Never be wor- 
ried by trifies. If a spider breaks his thread 
twenty times, twenty times will he mend it 
again. Make up your mind to do a thing, and 
you will do it. Fear not, though troubles be 
upon you; keep up your spirits, though the day 
be a dark one. 


‘roubles never last fore 


The darkest day will pass away."’ 


If the sun is going down, look at the stars ; 
if the earth is dark, keep your eyes on heaven. 
With God’s promise a man or child may be 
cheerful. 


“ Never despair when there's fog in the air, 
A sunshiny morning will come without warning.” 


Mind what you run after. Never be content 
with a bubble that will burst, or a firework that 
will end in smoke and darkness. Get that 
which you can keep, and which is worth keep- 
ing— 

“Something sterling, that will stay 
When gold and silver fly away.’” 


Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger 
will come, but resist it stoutly. A spark may 
set a house on fire. A fit of passion may give 
you cause to mourn all the days of your life. 
Never revenge an injury. 


“He that revengeth knows no rest, 
‘The meek possess a peaceful breast.” 


If you have an enemy act kindly to him and 
he will be your friend. You may not win him 
over at once, but try again. Let one kind- 
ness follow another until you have compassed 
your end. Little by little great things are com- 


pleted. 
“Water falling day by day, 
Wears the hardest rock away.’ 


And so repeated kindness will soften a hard 
heart.: 

Whatever you do, do it willingly. A boy that 
is whipped at school never learns his lesson 
well. A man that is compelled to work cares 
not how badly it is performed. He that pulls 
off his coat cheerfully, strips up his sleeves iz 


] 
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earnest, and sings while he works is the man 
for me. 


“A cheerful spirit gets on quick, 
A grumbler in the mud will stick.” 


Evil thoughts are worse enemies than lions 
and tigers, for we can keep out of the way of 
wild beasts, but bad thoughts win their way 
every-where. The head that is full of good 
thoughts, bad thoughts find no room to enter. 


“ Be on your guard, and strive each day 
To drive all evil thoughts away.” 


A Boy’s Composirion ON Horses.—We give 
you here a genuine composition furnished by a 
boy, and we have left it almost exactly in the 
words and form in which it came to us: 

“T will give you some of the particulars about 
the animals, 

“First, I will describe what kind of an animal 
the horse is. 

“Secondly, I will mention some of the diffrent 
kinds. 

“Thirdly, I will mention the vearious ways in 
which this animal is servicable to man. 

“Fourthly, I will state what would be the 
conquence of wanting him. 

“TVifthly, I will state the treatment to which 
he is entitled, and the cruelty of illusing such a 
creature, 

“1, The horse is expressed as follows, He 
consist of four large legs two ears and two eyes 
and one head and tail and one nose and two 
nostrils, this consist of the outer part of the 
animal as for the inner part I know nothing 
about. 

“2, There are a great many kinds of animals 
such as the wild horse and the rabiane horse 
and the shetland ponies and several other ani- 
mals which I will not mention, There are a 
great many ways in which thoes animals have 
as for instance, when a man treats his horse 
kindly just so long will the animal do his duty. 
But as soone as that man goes to cuting and 
slashing around the animal just so soone will he 
set to kicking and if he is to a fine carriage he 
will be very apt to render it into fragments, and 
therefor thoes men that knows how to manage 
horse are the ones to have them. 
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“3. If it was not for thes animals we could | 
not get a long, as for instance the farmers could | 
not till his land neither could we travel in a 
carriage without there was a horse to it. And 
therefore I think the horse is one of the most 
convient animals that there is in regard to a 
want of travling. 

“4. There are a great many kinds of animals 
that are quict dangercous such as for instance 
the mule. I have seen persons to be 
down by means of a mule that is on account 
of there ignorance. 

“5. I have been kicked heels over head by | 
one of our mules and another time [ was foolling | 
around one of our colts one day. After I had 
been foolling with him [ concluded to get on his 
back, and after I had got upon his back, I was 
lying crossways and after he had found that he 
could not get me off and so he finely concluded 
‘to pull me off and 

“6. While I was lying on his back looking 
around he turned his head around and caught 
me by the seats of my pants and hauled ime off 
of his back faster than I got on and therefor 
that ended my career of foolling around young 
animals.” 


cked | 


A Worp ‘ro Boys.—Truth is one of the 
tarest gems. Many a youth has been lost in 
society by allowing falschood to tarnish his 
character and foolishly throwing truth away. 
Honesty, frankness, generosity, virtue—blessed 
traits! Be these yours, my boys, we shall not 
fear. You are watched by your elders. Men 
who are looking for clerks and apprentices have 
their eyes on you. If you are profane, vulgar, 
saloon-going, they will not choose you. If you 
are upright, steady, and industrious, before long 
you will find good places, kind masters, and the 
prospect of a useful life before you. 


FALLING INTO Bap Hanirs.—It seems from 
a writer in the Journal of Chemistry that the 
robins, which leave their Northern homes to 
Winter at the South, fall while there into very 
bad habits. He says: “They are exceedingly 
fond of the berries of the ‘Pride of India,’ a 
tree which is grown extensively for ornament 
and shade in some localities of Georgia and 
Florida, As this tree bears its fruit abundantly, 
somewhat after the manner of the mountain 
ash in Northern latitudes, the birds collect upon 
it in great numbers, and after feeding awhile 
many of them become so intoxicated that they 


can neither fly nor remain perched on the 
branches, but fall to the ground, Here they 
are picked up by the colored population, who 
esteem them very nice material for ‘pot pies.’ 
If left undisturbed the little creatures soon re- 
cover from the effects of their indiscretion; but, 
like some human beings, learning no wisdom 
from experience,’and consulting appetite at the 
expense of safety, they again return to the tree 
and indulge themselves with its delicious but 


dangerous fare.’ 


Opps AND ENps.—A little urchin, seven or 
cight years old, in a school where a Miss Blod- 
gett was teacher, composed the following and 
wrote it on his slate at prayer-time, to the great 
amusement of the boys : 


‘A little mouse ran up the stairs, 
‘Yo hear Miss Blodgett say her prayers.” 


The teacher discovered the rhyme and called 
out the culprit. For a punishment she gave 
him his choice—to make another rhyme in five 
minutes or be caned. So after thinking, and 
blinking, and scratching his head till his time 
was nearly out, and the teacher was lifting the 
cane in a threatening manner, at the last moment 
he exclaimed, 
“Here I stand before Miss Blodgett, 
She 's going to strike, and I’m going to dodge it.” 


A CLERK near Boston, or elsewhere, recently 
commented in this way on Pocahontas. Said 
he, “ Pocahontas was a great man—Pocahontas 
was a noble, kind-hearted, and true man.” 

“ TIold on,” cried his companion, “ Pocahontas 
was a woman.” 

“She was, ch! Well, that ’s just my luck ; 
how am I expected to know? I never read the 


Bible.” 


A youne lady’s opinion of the bonnet of the 
season: “QO, the bonnets of my girlhood—the 
kind I wore to school! TI really thought them 
pretty—I must have been a fool, And yet I 
used to think myself on hats a jaunty miss ; 
perhaps I was, as fashion went, but what was 
that to this? O, the lovely little pancake—the 
charming little mat! It makes my head so 


level, and so very, very flat!” 


“J co through my work,” as the needle said 


to the idle boy. 
But not till you are hard pushed,” said the 


idle boy to the needle. 


| 
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THE PRECIOUS GIFT: 


IZ did so, and seemed to 
gaze into a vast build- 


ing like a cathedral. 
On every side arches 
after arches stretched 


away into the far distance; 


no roof, at least that he could see, 
only the endless lines of beauti- 
: ful arches rising up till they were 
ul lost in the clouds above. And 
then he saw that this vast building was full 
of people, and on all their faces there 
shone the wonderful light. It seemed quite 
full, as if there could be no room even for 
one more, and yet as he looked he saw new 
people coming in perpetually, and there 
was room for all as they kneeled on the 
marble floor. 

“Who are they?” asked the prince. 

“You saw their footsteps in the valley,” 
said the guide; “the footsteps they left 
behind them on their way here. Théy 
sought the precious gift, but all of them 
carried something that they cared for more 
than the gift itsel/—-something that they 
loved best in all the world. And while 
they carried it they could never find the 
right way. So at last they had to leave it 
behind them. It was very hard to do so,” 
continued the guide, and the prince could 
hear his voice tremble, and see that his 

Vor. 1.—34 


there seemed no walls and | 


(continugp.) 


eyes were full of tears; “so hard that 
some of them would rather have died; but 
there was no other way, and now they have 
their reward.” 

Then the prince remembered all the 
strange things he had seen lying by the 
footsteps in the valley, and understood how 
they came there. 

After he had looked for a long time the 
guide dropped the veil, and again went 
before him with the light. Presently, as 
they went on they heard the sound of many 
voices; at first the sound was very faint, 
but it gradually became clearer and clearer: 
sometimes it swelled into a rejoicing song, 
and sometimes it sank into a low murmur, 
as of many hearts at prayer. The guide 
stopped again, this time before an open 
door. The prince saw that the building 
was like the other, only much smaller, and 
not nearly so beautiful. It also was full 
of people, who kneeled upon the floor. 
But the people were different from those 
he had seen before; some were looking 
about them, some were asleep, some €ven 
were at play with each other. Only here 
and there a few kneeled with bowed heads 
and prayerful faces, and hands clasped in 
earnest supplication. Then the guide said, 
“Listen and learn ;” and he beckoned the 
prince to come inside the building, and 
they both kneeled down among the people. 
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“The king put out his hand and blessed him. 


at takest away the sins of the 


, th 


of God 
world.” 


One voice was speaking as they entered 
and then all the people answered. 


prince caught the words, 


The 


Son of God, we 
“c O, 


ad and looked at 


the prince’ and the prayer, “Grant us thy 
peace,” rolled through the building and 


The guide turned his he 


Lamb 


“ 
” 
ice went on, 


beseech thee to hear us. 
And the single vo 


died away into silence. There was more 


of the service, but, the prince did not hear 


it, He knew at last what was the precious | 


gift, and from whom he must seek it. Over 
and over again as he kneeled with his face 
covered with his hands, he repeated the 
words, “O, Lamb of God, that takest away 
the sins of the world, grant us thy peace.” 

And when the service was over, as the 
people kneeled down for the last time, the 
voice again spoke of “the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding,” and the 
prince knew for a truth that without the 
precious gift of that peace all the riches, 
and honor, and glory of the world would 
| be worth nothing, and could never make 

him a happy man. 

They went out through another door. It 
led into a crowded street where numbers 
of people were passing up and down, 
occupied with their daily business. The 
prince found that he had spent the whole 
night in the mountain, for it was morning, 
and the rays of the rising sun fell upon 
him as he left the church. When he 
turned to speak to his guide he was gone, 
He looked about for him in the crowd, but 
he was nowhere to be seen ; and just then 
a man came riding very fast up the street. 
It was a messenger sent post-haste to tell 
the prince that the king, his father, was 
very ill, and that he must come home as 
fast as he could travel, or he might be too 
late to see him alive. 

So the prince mounted the swiftest horse 
that could be found, and all along the road 
other swift horses were waiting for him, 
and he rode day and night without stopping, 
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| and reached the palace just in time. A 
crowd of people were gathered round the 
gates to hear news of their beloved king, 
and when they saw the prince riding up on 
his tired horse they raised a shout, but 
stopped directly for fear of disturbing the 
dying king. But he heard it through all 
the doors and windows of his beautiful 
palace, and a smile lighted up his face, for 
he knew that his son was near. The 
prince came and kneeled by his bedside; 
but he could not speak, his sobs choked 
his voice, for he loved his father very 
dearly; he never knew how dearly till he 
kneeled there by his dying bed. 

And then the king put out his hand and 
laid it on his head and blessed him; and 
the blessing was the one he had heard in 
the church, for the king prayed that ‘the 
peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing,” might be with his son for ever- 
more. 

As he finished the prince raised his 
head; there were tears on his face, and it 
was worn with long travel and want of 
food and sleep, but over all the king could 
see the first dawning of that glorious light 
which was becoming so clear to his own 
failing sight. 

“Father, it is the precious gift !” 

The light on the old king’s face shone so 
brightly as he heard the words, that it 
seemed changed and glorified. 


“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 


depart in peace,” he murmured ; and even 
as he spoke the light faded, and there was 
one more worshiper in the vast temple of 
heaven. 


© man, or “plug-man,” of the very engine to 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, 


THE INVENTOR OF 


(con 


“N arriving at sixteen years of age 
Stephenson’s wages were ad- 
vanced to twelve shillings a week, 
an event to him of great im- 
G “portance. On coming out of the 
foreman’s office that Saturday evening he 
announced the fact to his fellow-workmen, 
adding triumphantly, “I am now a made 
man for life.” 
When seventeen years of age, young 
Stephenson was promoted over the head 
of his father, being made second engine- 


which his old father was fireman. His 
duties as plug-man were to watch the en- 
gine, to see that it kept well in work, and 
that the pumps were efficient in drawing 
water. When the water-level in the pit 
became so lowered that the suction became 
incomplete through the exposure of the 
suction holes, it was his duty to proceed to 
the bottom of the shaft and plug the tube, 
so that the pump should continue to draw. 
+ Hence the term “ plug-man.” 

From the time that George Stephenson 
was appointed fireman, and more particu- 
larly afterward as engine-man, he applied 
himself so assiduously and successfully to 
the study of the engine and its gearing— 
taking the machinery to pieces in his leis- 
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and understanding its various parts—that 
he soon acquired a thorough practical 
knowledge of its construction and mode 
of working. His engine became a sort of 
pet with him, and he was never weary of 
watching and inspecting it with admiration. 

Stephenson was now in his eighteenth 
year, and had not yet, strange to say, 
learned to read. All that he had ever 
learned out of books or papers as to what 
had been and was still going on in the 
world he had gleaned by getting some one 
to read to him by his engine fire out of any 
book or stray newspaper which found its 
way into the neighborhood. But this would 
no longer do. George Stephenson sud- 
denly awoke to the consciousness that he 
must acquire the master-art of reading. 
And so, although a grown man, and doing 
the work of a man, he determined he would 
go to school and learn his letters. An 
evening school, kept by one Robin Cowens, 
a poor school-master, afforded him the 
coveted opportunity. He soon learned not 
only to read, but also to write and cipher, 
frequently working out his sums by night, 
and by the light of his engine fire. Among 
the stray bits of curious information that 
found its way to Stephenson’s awakened 
mind about this time was one that related 


ure hours for the purpose of cleaning it 


to the Egyptian method of hatching birds’ 


ee 


eggs by means of artificial heat. He de- 
termined himself to try the experiment. 
It was Spring-time, and he forthwith went 
bird’s-nesting in the woods and hed 
Having gathered a collection of eggs of 
various sorts, he set them in flour in a 
warm place in the engine-room, covered 
the whole with wool, and awaited the issue. 
The heat was kept as steady as possible, 
and the eggs were carefully turned every 
twelve hours; but, though they chipped, 
and some of them exhibited well-grown 
chicks, they never hatched. The experi- 
ment failed, but, as his biographer well 
observes, the incident shows that ‘the in- 
quiring mind was fairly at work.” In the 
mean time he used to find time still to 
attend to and keep up his acquaintance 
with his favorite animals. Like his father, 
he used to tempt the robin red-breast to 
hop and fly about him at the engine fire by 
the bait of bread-crums saved from his 
dinner, But his chief delight was his dog, 
so sagacious that he almost daily carried 
George’s dinner to him at the pit. The 
tin containing the meal was suspended 
from the dog’s neck, and thus laden, he 
would proceed faithfully for several miles, 
turning neither to the right nor the left, 
nor heeding the barking of any impertinent 
curs at his heels. “One day the big, 
strange dog of a passing butcher, espying 
the engine-man’s messenger with the tin- 
can about his neck, ran after and fell upon 
him. There was a terrible tussle and wor- 
rying, which lasted for a brief while, and 
shortly after the dog’s master, anxious for 
his dinner, saw his faithful servant ap- 
proaching, bleeding but triumphant. The 
tin can was still around his neck, but the 
dinner had been spilled in the struggle.” 
Stephenson was next promoted to the 
position of “brakesman.” The work con- 
nected with this vocation was somewhat 
monotonous, and consisted in superintend- 
ing the working of the engine and machin- 
cry, by means of which the coals were 
drawn out of the pit. This is quite a 
responsible position, however, and brakes- 
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men accordingly are almost invariably 
selected from those who have had con- 


| siderable experience in managing engines 


and borne a good character for steadiness, 
punctuality, watchfulness, and “mother 
wit.” 

George Stephenson had now acquired 
the character of an expert workman. He 
was diligent and observant while at work, 
sober and studious when the day’s.work 
was done. While his companions were 
wont usually to amuse themselves on their 
half holiday occasions in cock and: dog- 
fighting in the adjoining fields, George was 
accustomed to occupy himself in taking 
his engine to pieces, cleaning it, and put- 
ting it in thorough working order, while in 
the evenings he sedulously improved him- 
self in reading and writing, occasionally 
taking a turn at his old pastime of model- 
ing. At different places, according as op- 
portunities offered for bettering himself 
pecuniarily, George Stephenson continued 
to labor as brakesman for several years, 
always the same steady, sober, hard-work- 
ing young man, but, in the estimation of 
his fellow-workmen, nothing more. 

At length, in 1812, and when, conse- 
quently, Stephenson was thirty-one years 
of age, having acquired considerable repu- 
tation as the inventor of some important 
improvements on pumps, he was appointed 
engine-wright at Killingworth High-Pit, at 
a salary of £100 a year. He had now 
finally compassed the great object of his 
ambition. He had a good salary, abund- — 
ance of leisure for giving free scope to his 
active inventive genius, and was allowed 
the use of a galloway to ride on his visits 
of inspection to the collieries under his 
supervision. i 

But, though apparently the great object 
of his ambition was now thus reached and 
realized, Stephenson’s really great career 
was as yet entirely before him. It was 
while employed as engine-wright here at 
Killingworth that he constructed, in 1814, 
his first locomotive. It was made for the 
purpose of hauling coal-wagons from the 
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pit to the shipping-staiths on the Tyne 
several miles distant. It was placed upon 
the Killingworth railway on the 25th of 
July, and drew after it on a slightly ascend- 
ing grade eight loaded carriages of thirty 
tons’ weight at about four miles an hour. 
It was not until some sixteen years after 
this that the first “traveling” or passenger 
locomotive was built; not until after the 
invention of the “steam-blast” and multi- 
tubular boiler, both of which devices origin- 
ated with Mr. Stephenson. By the “steam- | 
blast” we mean the escape of the waste 
steam into the smoke-stack, creating a 
powerful draft, and thus maintaining the 
greatest possible intensity of combustion. 
The multitubular boiler is a boiler so filled 
with small air, fire, and smoke pipes as to 
increase to the greatest possible extent its 
heating surface. But for these two con- 
trivances we should have never realized any | 
specially high speed in steam locomotion. 
The first passenger locomotive ever made 
was manufactured by Mr. Stephenson for 
the Manchester and Liverpool road, then | 
just completed under his own superintend- 
ence. It was called the “Rocket,” and 
made its trial trip on the 8th of October, 
1829. To the perfect amazement of the 
thousands of spectators present, the little 
iron steed, with a train of chariots in tow, 
dashed away at the rate of thirty-five miles 
an hour. The success of this experiment 
not only established the fame of Mr. 
Stephenson as one of the greatest invent- 
ors and benefactors of the race, but also 
created an instant revolution in the preva- 
lent theories and methods of transporta- 
tion and travel. Just forty years have 
now elapsed, and the whole civilized world 
is covered with a net-work of railways. 
Hardly a spot now in Christendom is 
beyond the screech of the steam-whistle, 
and the day, once foretold by George 
Stephenson, has actually arrived when it is 
literally cheaper for the poor man to ride 
than to go on foot. 

I should not omit before closing to state 
that Mr. Stephenson was married Novem- 


ber 28, 1802, to a very worthy young woman 
named Frances Henderson. She soon fell 
into a decline and died, leaving to her 
lonely husband, however, the rich legacy 
of a son, named Robert, who was ever the 
constant and bosom companion of the 
father, and who came subsequently almost 
ival him in fame as a railway engineer. 
s constructing several of the most 
important railways in Europe, he invented 


| and built the iron tubular bridge over the 


Menai Strait, and later also built the 


| Victoria bridge over the St. Lawrence at 


Montreal. ’ 

With an incident or two in the early life 
of Robert I close this sketch. A certain 
Killingworth collier named Straker, an in- 
solent bully, a coarse, swearing fellow and 
tyrant among the women and children, was 
withal a great boaster, and used to crow 
over the robbers—all men of buckram— 
which he had put to flight. Young Robert 
ind his associates, believing him all the 


| while to be an arrant coward, determined 


to play him a trick. Accordingly, waylay- 
ing Straker one dark night on a lonely 
road, they sprang out upon him, and in as 
gruff voices as they could assume called 
upon him to “stand and deliver.” He 
dropped down instantly upon his knees in 
the dirt, declaring he was a poor man with 
a sma’ family, asking for mercy, and im- 
ploring them as “gentlemen, and for God’s 
sake to let him a-be.” Imagine the old 
man’s indignation and mortification upon 
recognizing in the volleys of laughter that 
followed this pathetic appeal the voices of 
the boys of the town. On another occa- 
sion Robert played a trick clearly indica- 
ting the decidedly scientific bent of his 
mind. He had read Franklin’s description 
of the kite and lightning experiment, and, 
like his father, being very fond of reducing 
to practice the results of his study, he pro- 
ceeded to expend his Saturday store of 
pennies in purchasing about half a mile of 
copper wire. Having prepared his kite, he 
set it up in the fields opposite his father’s 


' door, and bringing the wire, insulated by 


Snow and Frost. 


means of a few feet of silk cord, over the 
backs of some of farmer Wigham’s cows, 
he soon had them, with their tails up, skip- 
ping about the fields in all directions. One 
day he had the kite flying at the cottage 
door as his father’s galloway was hz 
by the bridle to the paling waiting for the 
master to mount. Bringing the end of the 
wire just over the pony’s crupper, so smart 
an electric shock was given it that the 
poor, unsuspecting brute was almost knocked 
down. 

Nothing can well be more beautiful than 
the very intimate and confidential relations 


, 
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SNOW 


Se APA, what zs snow?” 

little Eddie Turner of his fa- 
ther as he stood by the window 
watching the big flakes coming 
down so softly, and making a pure 
white shroud for the bare earth. 

At this question Eddie’s elder brothers 
and sisters laughed, and Charlotte, some 
half-dozen years older, said, “ What a fool- 
ish question !” 

“Not so fast, Lottie,’ said her father ; 
“can you tell us what snow is ?” 

«Why, snow is snow, is it not?” replied 
she. 

At this her father smiled, and said she 
would better ask Eddie’s question, and he 
would explain it to them both. 

At this Lottie good-humoredly took her 
favorite seat on a stool beside her father’s 
knee, while Eddie climbed into his lap, and 
the remainder of the group arranged them- 
selves to listen and learn. You and I, 
little reader, may learn something, too, if 
we take a quiet corner in the sitting-room. 

“Eddie,” said Mr. Turner, “snow is 
crystallized vapor. Water is twenty-four 
times heavier than snow; so, you see, 
twenty-four gallons of snow make but one 
of water.” 


| 


asked | 
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and intercourse that always subsisted be- 
tween this father and son—their mutual 
labors, mutual studies, mutual experiments, 
and finally their mutual success. 

Full of years and full of honors, George 
Stephenson died August 12, 1848. Robert 
Stephenson died the 12th of October, 1856, 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Being 
unfortunately of a facile, social disposition, 
and accordingly not maintaining in all re- 
spects the rugged virtue of the father, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
illustrious son materially shortened his days 
by indulgence in cigars and wine. 


AND FROST. 


“What makes it so white, papa ?” asked 
Lottie. 

“Because it reflects so powerfully all 
the rays of the sun. Take that sheet of 
paper and run to the door and catch some 
snowflakes on it. There, that will do; 
now bring my magnifying glass and we will 
see some beauties. Look, children, and 
you will notice that each flake is like a lit- 
tle star, with six or eight point-like rays 
proceeding from the center.” 

“O, ar’n’t they beautiful !” cried delighted 
little Eddie. “Come, Will, and Fred, and 
mother, and look.” i 

“You will have to catch,some more first. 
See, they are all melted.” 


“But, father, what makes the flakes 
larger sometimes than others?” asked 
Lottie. 


“ Because of the difference in the tem- 
perture of the atmosphere. In Lapland 
the air is so cold that the snow is like fine 
dust.” ’ 

“The snow is pretty, and I like to slide 
on it; but of what use is it, papa ?” asked 
Eddie. . 

“ One of its uses is to protect the plants, 
shrubs, and other productions of the earth 
from extreme cold and piercing winds. 
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All vegetation in the far northern regions 
would perish without this fleecy covering.” 

“Why, who ever thought of that!” said 
both children at once. “Tell us some more 
uses, papa.” 

“ Snow prevents the escape of heat dif- 
fused through the earth.” 

“Father,” asked the elder boys, Will 
and Fred, “where does this heat come 
from ?” 


“I do not know that I can answer this 
question,” said Mr. Turner ; chit is ‘one not 
easily explained, but an interesting phe- 
nomenon. The snow is said to afford 
manure for the earth by absorbing ammonia 
from the atmosphere, thus increasing its 
fruitfulness. In Sicily, Naples, and other 
countries snow is used to cool wine, and 
for many other purposes during the warm 


weather.”’ 


flours. 

“Snow in Summer, papa? How can 
that be?” 

“Tt is laid up and packed in quantities 
in the Winter in big holes, or caverns found 
in the sides of the mountains.” 

“But how,” asked Mrs. Turner, “can it 
be carried into town without melting by the 
way?” 

“It is packed very close until it becomes 
| heavy, with leaves put over the lumps, and 
then placed in bags, so but little of it 
escapes.” 

“Well, father,” said brother Will, “I 
should think it would take a Yankee to 
invent a trade in snow.” 

“As to that, my boy, perhaps there are 
other people who are as inventive as 
Yankees, although we are inclined to 
think ‘we are the people, and wisdom 
shall die with us ;’ but at all events the 
trade in snow employs many vessels 
and thousands of men and mules. A 
scarcity of snow is as much dreaded in 
these countries as a failure of the corn or 
wheat crop here.” 

“Papa,” said Eddie, “ Bridget left some 
water in my wash pitcher last night, and 
in the morning the pitcher had burst. 
Mamma said Jack Frost had played us a 
trick. What did she mean ?” 

“In other words, you want I should 
tell you what frost is.” 

“Yes, papa, if you please.” 

“Tt is such a state of the atmosphere 
as congeals water and other fluids. The 
heat evaporates from the water and causes 
freezing. Did you ever think what would 
be the consequence if ice were heavier 
than water?” 

“ No, papa.” 

“Why, the ice would sink to the bottom 
of the rivers and lakes, and as our Summers 
are not warm enough to melt the heavy 
layers of ice, the streams would be filled 
up and become impossible to navigate.” 

“What made the pitcher break, papa re 

“Because the frost dilates and expands 
the water and crowds the pitcher so that 


it must. break perforce. Frost contracts 


metals but expands water. In very cold 
countries trees are often destroyed by frost, 
splitting witha very great noise.” 

“T am glad we do not live where they 


have eight or ten months Winter, papa,” | 


said Eddie. 

“Yes, indeed, my son. In Siberia it is 
sometimes so cold that the very air seems 
frozen, piercing the lungs with needle-like 
points, and the frost gives an appearance 
of a dense fog. Seven thousand Swedes 
once perished in attempting to cross the 
mountains which divide Norway and Swe- 
den. In Lapland the outside air admitted 
into a room turns the moisture indoors into 
a cloud of snow. 

“We should be thankful, my dear chil- 
dren, that our home is in a more temperate 
climate; and if the dwellers in these north- 
ern latitudes find much cause for enjoy- 
ment and comfort, how much more we with 
scarce a limit set to our pleasures! Neither 
should we forget the poor and destitute, 
who suffer much from the cold and storm 


| sing us your song about snow. 
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of Winter, but freely give as we have re- 
ceived. Now, Lottie, open the piano and 
Will shall 
use his flute, and we will all sing— 


‘Down, down the snow 
Is falling slow, 
Powd’ ring the bald-pate trees ; 
Its myriad flakes 
A blanket makes 
And wraps the sleeping leaves. 


Fierte now the blast, 
‘The sn@v falls fast, 

And whirls in many a spray; 
Wreath chases wreath 
O'er hill and heath, 

Like spirits in their play. 


Jack Frost is out, 
And drives about 
The white drift for his sled; 
Loud roars the gale, 
The child turns pale, 
And hugs his trundle-bed. 


The storm is past, 
Gone, gone the blast, 
‘The moon shines fair and bright; 
Come, girl and boy, 
With shout of joy, 
We'll have a slide to-night.’”” 


——— 1961 
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HE White Stork generally 


half to four feet in height, in- 
cluding its neck. The legs are 
exceedingly long, and do not 
appear sufficiently thick for the bulk they 
sustain; the feet are webbed, the beak is 
straight, Jong, pointed, and compressed. 
The stork walks slowly, and with measured 
steps; but its flight is powerful and long- 
continued, and it is accustomed to traverse 
the higher regions of the air. 
birds of passage. They spend the Winter 
in the deserts of Africa and Arabia, and in 
Summer return to towns and villages in 


colder latitudes, where they build their | 


nests on the summits of old towers and 
belfries, on the chimneys of the highest 
houses, and sometimes in dead trees. In 


They are | 


| marshy districts, where the services of the 


stands from three feet and a} bird in destroying reptiles are of > great 


value, the people fix an old cart-whéel, by 
the nave, in an horizontal position, to the 
extremity of a long, perpendicular pole— 
an accommodation which seems so very 
eligible to the birds that they rarely fail to 
construct their capacious habitation on 
such platforms. 

The nest is a large cylindrical structure, 
built very strong and durable, with sticks, 
twigs, and strong reeds, and lined on the 
inside with fine dry herbs, mosses, and 
down gathered from the bushes. These 
fabrics last many years, and to them the 
faithful pairs annually direct their unerring 
course from the far-distant regions to de- 
posit their eggs and to rear their young. 

There are several references in the 


THE 
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Scriptures to the stork. Thus one of the 
inspired writers says, “As for the stork, 
the fir-tree is her house ;” and it is stated 
by Doubdan that the fields between Cana 
and Nazareth are covered by numerous 
flocks of them, each flock containing, ac- 
cording to his computation, more than a 
thousand. In some parts the ground is 
entirely whitened by them, and on the wing 
they darken the air as it is darkened by 
clouds. At the approach of evening they 
retire to roost in the trees. Jeremiah the 
prophet alludes to the annual migration of 
the stork. He “speaks of it as “in the 
heaven,” expressing in this way the aston- 
ishing flight of this bird when she starts 
for distant regions, and the amazing height 
to which she soars. He says also that the 
stork “knoweth her appointed time.” For 
about the space of a fortnight before these 
birds pass from one country to another 
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they constantly resort to- 
gether from all the surround- 
ing parts in a certain plain, 
and there forming themselves 
once every day into a dou- 
qwanne, or council, according 
to the phrase of Eastern 
nations, are said to determine 
the exact time of their. de- 
parture and the place of their 
future abode. 

In Bagdad, and some other 
of the remote cities of Asi- 
atic Turkey, thes nests of 
storks present a very remark- 
able appearance. The tow- 
ers of the mosques at Con- 
stantinople, and most other 
parts of Turkey, are tall, 
round pillars, surmounted by 
a very pointed cone; but at 
Bagdad the absence of this 
cone enables these birds to 
build their nests upon the 
summit, and as the diameter 
of the nest generally cor- 
responds with that of the 
tower, it appears as a part 
of it, and a regular termination to it. The 
curious effect is not a little increased by 
the appearance of the bird itself in the 
nest, which thus, as part of the body and 
its long neck are seen above the edge, 
appears the crowning object of the pillar. 

The Turks hold the bird in high esteem, 
and the stork, in cities of mixed popula- 
tion, rarely or never builds its nest on any 
other than a Turkish house. Thus the 
Rev. J. Hartley remarks: “The Greeks 
have carried their antipathy to the Turks 
to such a pitch that they have destroyed 
all the storks in the country. On inquir- 
ing the reason, I was informed, ‘The stork 
is a Turkish bird; it never used to build 
its nest on the house of a Greek, but always 
on that of a Turk.’ The tenderness which 
the Turks display toward the feathered 
tribes is indeed a pleasing trait in their 
character.” 


i 


The 

In all countries where the stork breeds, 
as in Holland and Germany, it is pro- 
tected, boxes being provided on the tops 
of the houses, and in many continental 
cities it is deemed a favorable omen for a 
man when a stork selects his roof as its 
periodical resting-place. Here it will re- 
main for many successive years, the sa 
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cious tenants of the nest returning from | 


time to time with unfailing precision. The 
eggs vary, being not less than two and 
rarely exceeding four. ‘The female covers 
them with the most tender solicitude, and 
will rather*die than resign her charge. In 
the battle of Friedland a farm near the city 
was set on fire by the falling of a bomb, 
and the conflagration extended to an old 
dry tree on which a pair of storks had built 
their nest. It was then the season of in- 
cubation, and the mother would not quit 
the nest until it was completely enveloped 


in flames. She then flew .up perpendicu- 


larly, and when she had attained to a great | 


height dashed down into the midst of the 
fire, as if endeavoring to rescue her beloved 
progeny from destruction. In one of these 
descents, enveloped in fire and smoke, she 
fell into the midst of the burning embers 
and perished. 

The most assiduous care in the rearing 
of the young succeeds to that of incuba- 
tion. The parents never lose sight of their 
brood. One remains in charge of the nest 
while the other is abroad searching for ser- 
pents, lizards; frogs, or snails. ‘Their teach- 
ing the young in their first career through 
the air is said to present an interesting 
spectacle. They keep them much longer 
in the nest than any other bird, and after 
they have led them out of it by day they 
bring them back at night, preserving it as 
their natural and proper home. When they 
first take out the young they practice them 
to fly, and they lead them to the marshes 
and to the hedge-sides, pointing out the 
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frogs, and serpents, and lizards, which are 
their proper food, and they seek out toads, 
which they never eat, and take great pains 
to make the young distinguish them. In 
the end of Autumn, not being able to bear 
the Winter, they gather in a great body 
about the sea coasts, as we see swallows 
do, and go off together—the old ones lead- 
ing, the young ones in the center, and a 
second body of the old behind. They 
return in Spring and betake themselves in 
families to their several nests. At this 
time it is not uncommon to see several of 
the old birds, who are tired and feeble with 
the long flight, supported at times on the 
backs of the young; and the peasants 
speak of it as a certainty that many of 
these are, when they return to their home, 
carefully laid in their old nests and cher- 
ished by the young ones which they reared 
with so much care the Spring before. 

The stork is easily tamed, and may be 
trained to reside in gardens, which it will 
clear of reptiles and insects. Though 
grave in its air, it may be roused by exam- 
ple into a certain degree of gayety. Her- 
mann relates that he saw some children in 
a garden playing at hide and seek; a tame 
stork joined the party, ran its turn when 
touched, and distinguished the child whose 
turn it was to pursue the rest so well as, 
along with the others who were playing, to 
be on its guard. 

Another instance of sagacity has been 
recorded. A farmer in the neighborhood 
of Hamburg brought into his poultry-yard 
a wild stork to be the companion of a tame 
one which he had long kept there; but the 
latter, disliking a rival, beat the wild one 
so cruelly that he was compelled to take _ 
wing, and with some difficulty escaped. A 
few months afterward, however, he re- 
turned to the poultry-yard, attended by 
three other storks, when they all fell on the 
tame stork and killed him. 
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A CHILD’S FAITH. 


“ How sweet it is, my child, 
To live by simple faith ; 

Just to believe that God will do 
Exactly as he saith !” 


“Does faith mean to believe 
‘That God will surely do 

Exactly what he says, mamma? 
Just as I know that you 


Will give me what I ask 
Because you love me well, 

And listen patiently to hear 
Whatever I may tell ?” 


THROUGH all the busy daylight, 
Through all the quiet night, 
Whether the stars are in the sky, 
Or the sun is shining bright, 

In the nursery, in the parlor, 
In the street, or on the stair, 
Though I may seem to be alone, 


‘ 


“Yes, you may trust in God 
Just as you trust in me; 4 
Believe, dear child, he loves you well, 
And will your Father be. 


‘To pray in faith, my child, 
Is humbly to believe 

That what you ask in Jesus’ name 
You surely shall receive. : 


Go with your simple wants, 
And tell him all you need ; 

Go, put your trust in Christ alone ; 
Such faith is sweet indeed.” 


Vet God is always there. 

He knows each word I mean to speak 
Before the word is spoken; 

He knows the thoughts within my heart, 
Although I give no token. 

Whatever I may do, wherever I may be, 

Although I see him not, yet he sees me. 
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THE GRIZZLY B 


ELL, what shall the story | “They are also very numerous,” con- 


y b said father to Will, and | tinued father. “To give you an idea how 
Bra): Ernest and little Alice. numerous they are I will tell you what a 
oy “O, about the grizzly bears,” | friend of mine related to me, and I have 

bs said Ernest quickly. | not the least doubt of its truth. 

“By all means,” echoed Will and Alice. “Captain Marshall, for that was my 


“It does seem,” said Will thoughtfully, | friend’s name, had wandered a little dis- 
“that those wildernesses about the Rocky | tance from camp for the purpose of killing 
Mountains are big enough for a world.” an antelope, when he came upon a huge 

“Yes,” said father, “they are very 1] grizzly, making his dinner on wild plums, 
I once knew an army of teen hundre which were plentiful in the ravines. The 
men to be lost for two weeks in the region | bear at first paid but little attention to the 
north-east of the Big Horn Mountains, | Captain, thinking, no doubt, that his visitor 
which you see there set down on the map.” | was nothing but a buffalo. The Captain 

“Was n't it fanny!” said Ernest. “ Did | was thus enabled to ride close up to the 
they all run around in every direction to | huge beast, which he thought at first to 
find their way out?” kill by a shot from his carbine, and had 

“Not by any means,” said father; “ they | actually taken aim, when he bethought him- 
were surrounded by thousands of savages, | self that if the shot did not kill the animal 
who killed every man that they found strag- instantly he was too close to it for safety. 


gling.” Accordingly, he withdrew a few paces. At 
. «How awful!” said little Alice. “Didn’t | this the bear took alarm and trotted off 
they nearly starve to death ?” down the ravine, the Captain following. 


“Yes, indeed. Although thousands of | He had gone but a short distance when he 
buffaloes, and elk, and deer, and antelope | found himself confronted by an additional 
swarmed on the line of their march, yet | two, who were advancing, snuffing the air 
they would not venture to hunt, and actu- | and uttering hoarse growls. The Captain, 


f ally subsisted on the mules they had with | considering himself no match for three 
; them.” huge grizzlies, beat a retreat and galloped 
“But they found their way out ?” queried | back to camp.” 
Will. *“ T think,” said Will, “that I would have 
“Yes; General Connor, who was also | given them one shot at a venture.” 
in that country with some troops, found “They are very dangerous when wound- 


them and took them to Fort Reno, where | ed,” said father. “A few days after the 
their wants were all supplied. Your father | above adventure a friendly Winnebago In- 
was with General Connor at this time, and | dian was hunting on the side of the mount- 
it was while scouts were hunting for the | ain a little distance from camp. Suddenly 
lost column that the story I shall tell you | he found himself face to face with a huge 
occurred, grizzly that was eyeing him savagely. The 

“The’ grizzly. bear is the largest animal | Indian leveled his musket at the bear and 
found on the American continent. I saw | fired; but the shot only wounded and en- 
one that was killed by some mountaineers | raged him. Springing upon the unfortu- 
that was conceded by all who saw it to | nate Indian, he seized his arm with his 
weigh fully eighteen hundred pounds.” teeth, crushing it dreadfully, while with his 

“What a monster !” said Alice. huge claws he tore the flesh from his back, 
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inflicting a terrible wound. 
his victim down and trotted off up the 
mountain. The wounded man crawled into 
camp, where I saw the surgeon dress his 
wounds. The poor Indian, however, diced 
in a few days.” 

“Ts not that awful ?” said Alice. 

“They are worse than lions,” said both 
the boys. 

«There was an artist in camp by the name 
of Miiller, who was a great friend of mine. 
Every day we drew pictures of our differ- 
ent camps and the surrounding scenery. 
These were for the use of the Government, 
which was desirous to throw as much light 


as possible on this unexplored portion of | 


our country. 

“ One afternoon when the tents had been 
pitched Mr. Miiller and myself rode out 
toward an elevation about half a mile dis- 
tant for the purpose of sketching. We 
were not far from the mountains, and, 
although it was August, and the sun shone 
intensely hot where we were, yet we had 
only to lift our eyes to the surrounding 


peaks to behold everlasting snow. Down 
the numerous ravines trickled icy cold 


water, which came from the drifts above. 
The plums were ripe, and plenty, and de- 
licious. Occasionally we would ride under 
a bush and gather some, for our way led up 
aravine. While thus occupied I happened 
to be looking ahead when I saw a she 
grizzly bear and cub regaling themselves 
on plums. The old bear would bend the 
bushes down, and then both would cat the 
fruit. The dam was quite large, while 
young bruin was about as big as a good- 
sized dog. 

“This much we had scarcely observed 
ere the watchful mother espied us, and, 
alarmed, fled up the ravine toward the 
heart of the mountains. Miiller and myself, 
having our revolvers and carbines with us, 
galloped after, determined on making a 
prize of them. We soon overtook them, 
for the cub was not so fast as its mother, 
and our horses could have overtaken her 
had she gone her fastest gait 
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He then threw | 


“Between us and the bears we found a 
gully washed by the rains that Was im- 
passable. This, however, was an advan- 
tage, as they kept along its edge, and we 
were thereby enabled to ride side by side 
with our game. It was affecting to behold 
the solicitude of the old bear for her cub. 
She never left it exposed for a moment, 
interposing her huge bulk between it and 
danger. At times, however, she would 
slacken her pace, suffering it to gain a dis- 
tance in advance; and then-she would 
gallop after it at the top of her speed until 
she overtook it. 

“You may be sure that all this time we 
were not idle. Indeed, we commenced 
firing at the old bear as soon as we rode 
abreast of her. But we were excited, and 
sometimes we missed her entirely, and 
when we did hit her the balls seemed to 
make no impression. In this manner we 
rode quite a distance, firing as rapidly as 
possible, until at length she limped and 
became slack in her pace. Finally she 
sprang into the gully and clambered to our 
side, determined on making a mighty effort 
to rid herself of her assailants. Our horses, 
however, were too quick for her, wounded 
as she was, for we rode in a circle round 
and round her, and a couple more well- 
directed shots caused her to turn toward 
the cub, which by this time had reached 
some distance ahead. She had gone but a 
few paces when she stopped and uttered a 
moaning sound, which, reaching the cub’s 
cars, caused it to return to its mother, 
Finally she sank down with her huge nose 
between her fore paws and was dead. 
More than twenty balls had entered her 
body. The cub we also killed; a wagon 
was brought up, and both the carcasses 
hauled to camp, where they were skinned 
and the meat divided among the soldiers 
for supper and breakfast, for the flesh of 
the grizzly bear is as good eating as the 
best of beef.” ‘ 

“ Papa, was it not wicked to kill the poor 
mother ?” asked Alice with tears in her 
eyes. 
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“It is never wicked, child, to kill 
animals when their flesh is necessary for 
the sustenance of man.” 

“] wish you had brought the young 


my 
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bear home with you,” said Will, reflect- 
ively. 

* Two thousand miles is a long distance 
to bring a bear,” said Ernest. 


ote = 


THE 


2 HAT a beautiful day it was! 


The front yard was a wilder- 
ness of roses, and all the air was 
full of June sounds and scents. 


Letty sat in the door-way, 
arched over by a climbing honeysuckle—a 
; fair-faced little girl, with great brown eyes, 


and curls that exactly matched them, and 
cunning hiding-places for dimples all around 
her rosy mouth. Beside her was a dainty 
little work-basket of braided willow, and in 
her hands she held a bit of gay patch-work. 


And a very pretty picture Letty might have | 


made in that lovely green frame had not 
something wrong been busy down in her 
heart, drawing ugly wrinkles through her 
white forehead and pulling her red lips into 
a vexed pout. 

“There!” said Letty with an impatient 
jerk, “one, two, three knots right together, 
and now my thread is broken again. I 
hate this over-and-over sewing, and I wish 
I might never see another piece of patch- 
work as long as I live!” 

There was no one to hear this but the 
bees and the birds, but they sometimes 
understand more than people think. So 
the bee buzzed louder in the honeysuckle, 
as if he were saying, “Try again, Letty. 
Nothing so pleasant as being busy, busy, 
busy? And the robin called out of the 
top of the elm-tree as plainly as a bird 
could, “Cheer up, cheer up, my dear! 
Think of me with four mouths to fill! 
Cheer up!” 

A little zephyr, too, passing near by, 
parted the vine leaves and shook down a 
shower of sunlight on Letty’s rippling 
brown curls. 


‘THIMBLE-FAIRY. 


But the little girl would neither see nor 
hear. The frown on her face grew darker. 

“IT don't see why mamma will make me 
sew just so much every day. I think it’s 
real unkind of her. I want to go and play 
with Rover on the grass.” 

Then the bee flew away as fast as he 
| could to the hive, the robin went silently 
to look for another worm for her children, 
and the leaves dropping suddenly shut out 
the Letty leaned her head on her 
| hand and looked very hard at nothing. By 
and by the bright chintz and muslin fell 
into her lap, the curly head sank lower and 
lower, and the long brown lashes crept 
slowly over the round cheeks. The fretful 
lines smoothed out one by one. 

It was then that she saw the fairy. He 
was dressed in a suit of golden mail, so 
glistening that Letty’s eyes were quite daz- 
zled at first. In his hand was a tiny golden 
mallet, his eyes were bright as diamonds, 
' and his face wore such a fierce expression 
that Letty was quite startled. 

“Where did you come from ?” said she. 

“Out of your thimble,” answered the 
fairy. 

“How can that be when it is on my 
finger ?” laughed Letty. 

The fairy did not notice her question. 

“A pretty child you are!” he said in an 
angry voice. ‘Are n’t you ashamed of 
yourself? I suppose you did not know that 
it was I who knotted and broke your thread 
on purpose to punish you ?” 

“You?” cried Letty in amazement, “how 
could you be so unkind ?” 

“How could you be so cross and un- 
grateful? Who took care of you when 


| 
sun. 
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you were a little weak baby? When you 
were ill who carried you in her arms often 
for a whole night together? Who is never 
tired of trying to make you happy? Who 
bears with you when you are naughty, and 
keeps on loving you just the same when 
you grieve her? Who worked all last Wed- 
nesday afternoon with a bursting headache 
to finish the embroidery of your blue cam- 
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bric, lest you should be disappointed by | 


not wearing it to May Evans’s party? An- 


swer me!” cried the fairy with an indignant | 


wave of his golden mallet. 

“It was mamma,” said Letty in a faint 
voice. 

“And what have you been saying and 
thinking? As if your mamma would ever 
willingly set you a disagreeable task, or 
ask you to do any thing which is not for 
your good! If you had worked patiently 
ane diligently would not you have been 
ready to play by this time, while now your 
stitches are all standing in a crooked 
row, and half your seams are yet to be 
finished ?” 

“Yes,” said Letty, and she looked so 
thoroughly sorry and ashamed that the 
fairy must have relented, for he cried quite 
cheerily, “Well, well, what ’s done can’t 
be undone, but one can try to do better. 
Come, now, if you and I were to take hold 
together I think you might finish your work 
and have a whole hour to yourself before 
dinner.” 

“Thank you very much ; but I wonder 
how "you are going to help me, Mr.—what 
is your name ?? stammered Letty. 

“Never mihd my name; I dare say you 
could n’t pronounce it. But I am one of 
the thimble-fairles—have you never heard 
of them ?—and I:live in your thimble, as I 
told you. It is a very idle sort of life that 
I live compared with some of my brothers 
Do you remember that day 
play at hide and seek 
n? Your thim- 
you laid it off 
and while you 
way to 


and sisters. 
when you went to 
with your cousins in the bar 
ble was on your finger, and 
on the dusty window -sill, , 
were gone a careless mouse On his 
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the granary whisked it off in a trice. It 
rolled away on the floor and lodged in a 
crevice, and there it staid all Summer, until 
one day when Jake was sweeping the floor 
for the thrashers and saw it shining among 
Those were the longest months 
I ever knew. I never thought to come out 
to the light again.” 

“ You spoke of your brothers and sisters,” 
said Letty; ‘“‘are there many of you?” 

“O, yes,” said the fairy, “ more than you 
could count. We have not quite so much 
to do as before sewing-machines came into 


the straw. 


| : 
fashion ; but there are many thousands of 


us, especially in the great cities, who are 
still very hard workers. But we only help 
willing fingers, you know,” with a sly 
glance at Letty which sent the blood into 
her cheeks. “A little tap with the mallet 
just at the right moment sends the needle 
quite through, and the working fingers 
never know that they have any help but 
their own.” : 

“ How funny!” cried Letty. 

“We sometimes sce very sad sights,” 
the fairy went on. “ One of my brothers 
lived with a poor widow in New York, 
She had one wretched room up six flights 
of stairs, with no pure air, and hardly light 
enough to sew by, even at noonday. She 
had one little curly-headed boy, just as 
sweet as your own little brother. O, how 
willingly the mother worked to buy bread 
for the little, rosy mouth! She and the 
fairy got on bravely for a time; but by and 
by sickness came. The fairy-mallet pushed 
and rapped, but the poor, willing fingers 
could scarcely hold the needle. The rent 
was unpaid, and there was no fire, and 
often nothing to put into the baby’s mouth, 
One day the work fell quite down upon the 
floor, and when the baby climbed up and 
put his hand on his mother’s face he cried 
because it was so cold.” 

«“ Was she asleep ?” asked Letty. 

“She was dead.” 

«“ And the baby?” sobbed Letty. 

“The baby,” answered the fairy, “was 
found by a kind lady from the Mission, 
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She made him warm clothes, and gave him | in the grass. There were teeth-marks on 
good food, and found a home for him with | it, and the thread was soiled and tangled. 
some good people who learned to love him | The clock in the church tower was strik- 
dearly. The little boy goes to your school | ing ten. 

Ginow.? “Ol” said Letty, drawing a long breath, 


“0, I know!” cried Letty, “it is Willie “I thought it was half an hour ago!” 
Ray.” Her little gold thimble had dropped from 


The fairy nodded, and something pulled her finger and lay shining in the little 
hard at Letty’s dress. She gave a great basket. Letty was almost afraid to touch 
start and rubbed her eyes. There was | it. She looked inside carefully before she 
nobody there but Rover, who sat looking | put iton. There was nothing there. 

up into her face, wagging his bushy tail | At eleven o'clock the patch-work was 
and making queer little jerks with his long , done. Letty had never sewed any seams 
ears, One of her spools had rolled away | so neatly before. Perhaps the fairy helped. 


————1006%-——— 


TIMOTHY AND HIS MOTHER. 


OF there be one word more touch- | her forefathers—the Lord Jehovah. Day by 
[ ing and musical than another in | day, while he stood at her knee, his dark 
our English language, I suppose | eyes lifted up to hers with all the trust- 
it is that which is first on our lips | fulness of childhood, would she unroll be- 
in infancy, and often last in the | fore him the parchment records which told 
hour of death—the word other. For 
the roughest and the most hardened, 
as well as for the giddiest and most 
trifling, this word has a spell that be- 
longs to no other, until we learn that 
there is one who loves us as even a 
mother never could; then her name 
yields to that of Jesus. Happy the 
child who learns to love and honor his 
Savior from his mother, and his mother 
for his Savior. 

There was 2 Jewish mother long 
years ago who, blessed herself in the 
knowledge and love of her God, spared 
no pains to bring up her little son in 
the same teaching that she had re- 
ceived in her own childhood from her 
grandmother. She had married, in- 
deed, one who was not formerly of her 
own religion, and perhaps her hus- 
band’s early training having been in 
the follies of the idolatrous Greeks, 
made her the more anxious to establish 
her boy in the worship of the God of 
Vor. I,—35 
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in words that could not err the histories | 


of the past, and our wisdom as well as our 
hopes for the future. It seems that her 


labors were early crowned with a measure | 


of success ; he maintained a stainless char- 
acter amid the many temptations which 


beset the season of early youth, and though | 
he was not yet a believer in Jesus of Naza- 


reth, there was that about him which at- 
tracted the great apostle of the Gentiles 
when he passed through Timothy’s native 
city. He seemed at once to take him to 
his heart as an adopted son; he sowed 


soil, which had been long since prepared 
by God’s blessing on his mother’s training; 
and when he had himself found the pearl 
of great price the young Christian desired 
nothing better than to bring others to share 
his own joy. ‘ 

Henceforth he stood faithfully beside 
the beloved father of his adoption amid 
sore persecutions, perils by land and by 
sea, and deaths oft, and he lived so far to 
reap the earthly reward of fidelity, that he 
received from the apostle’s own hand the 
important Bishopric of Ephesus, and died 


the good seed of the Gospel on the kindly | himself the spiritual father of many souls. 
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A STRANGE DISH OF FRUITS. 


which we eat, both vegetables 
and fruit, that contain unclean or 
innutritious properties. I am 
about to tell you of some of the 
most singular of them. 

Tapioca grows in the West Indies and 
South America; it is known to be one of 
the most poisonous as well as most pleas- 
ant of vegetables. It is the root of a tree 
called Manioc, and the juice of the root, 
if pressed on your hands, will stain them. 
If you drink this juice it will kill you. Yet 
these roots are not only prepared and sold 
to us as tapioca for making puddings, but 
they are also made into bread by the natives 
who grow them, 

They dig up a root five or six times as 
big as your head, and carefully scrape the 
bark off, and then crush it as we would 
apples in a cider-press until the juice is 
pressed out. What is left looks like white 
sawdust. This is put in an oven or on a 
gridiron, and baked as if it were bread. 
The little poisonous juice left after the 
pressing dries up in the baking, and the 
remainder, in the baked state, is sold to us 
as tapioca, or eaten as bread. ’ 

It is a very delicious bread and quite a 


luxury to the natives of the countries 
where it grows, and who have no other 
bread than that which grows on trees. In 
the country where tapioca is found there is 
also a bread-fruit tree, on which the bread 
grows in loaves, and which is capital eat- 
ing. And the same people regularly grow 
their butter on trees. 

We would not call it very good butter, 
but it is the best they have. It is what 
we should call, from its shape, a pear, only 
that it is so soft. It grows in five or six 
pound lumps, as large as your head, and 
is a soft yellow substance under a green, 
leathery sort of skin. It is called the 
Avocado pear. ’ 

And the cabbages of the same people 
are another curious dish, You have often 
seen cabbage-heads growing on a short 
stalk not longer than your hand. Well, 
the cabbages of the West Indies grow on 
the top of palm-trees fifty feet high. The 
leaves are eaten just as ours are, but the 
palm cabbage-heads of the West Indies 
are two or three times larger than ours. 

The trees which grow pots and kettles 
are called calabash-trees. The fruit is 
larger than the pumpkin or watermelon, 
and has a hard rind something like that of 


acocoa-nut. Out of this rind the natives 
make all their cooking utensils, which are 
as useful to them, and a great deal cheaper, 
than ours are to us. 

The people who live in the torrid or hot 
zone do not know what raspberries, cher- 
ries, apples, peaches, or strawberries are, 
just as we know nothing of many of their 
fruits, except in a preserved state. But 


there are many fruits which both countries 


have in common, but of a very different 
quality and size. 

You have often eaten apricots, and doubt- 
less remember what a delicious fruit they 
are, They also grow in the hot countries, 
but are very much larger than our apricots, 
growing to the size of a man’s head. At 
the same time they are not so sweet and 
eatable as ours. The trees form most 
beautiful shades ; but they are not used as 
such, because it is dangerous to sit under 
them, It is for fear that the parrots will 
throw the big apricots at you. 

The parrot, as we all know, is a very 
mischievous bird; and parrots are as plen- 
tiful in the West Indies as blackbirds and 
sparrows are here. In the towns almost 
every house has a parrot or two, and they 
fly in the woods in great flocks. If you 
go into a town in Hayti, or St. Domingo, 
or Jamaica, you will hear yourself so often 
greeted from the house with ‘ Good-day, 
sir”” spoken in very good French, that you 
will think the people whom you can not see 
are the most polite in the world; but after 
a visit or two you wM@l find that it is the 
parrots from their perches in the windows 
who greet you so politely. But in the 
woods the wild parrots are more mischiev- 
ous than polite, and if a traveler is unlucky 
enough to get under an apricot-tree, they 
will go in flocks to the tree and shake 
and bite off the fruit until it falls down 
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upon him, and he is compelled to run away 
for safety. 

Lemons make excellent soap, and are 
used for that purpose in many countries 
where they grow. When a gentleman in 
the West Indies wants to wash his hands, 
he squeezes the juice of the lemon on them 
and rubs them briskly in water until they 
are clean. There is an acid in the lemon 
similar to that used in soap, and hence it is 
a sort of natural soap. 

Oranges are very good for blacking your 
boots, though rather expensive. But in 
| the countries where they grow in great 
plenty country gentlemen use the worst 
kinds for blacking their boots. The orange 
is cut in two, and the juicy side of one 
half is rubbed on the soot of an iron pot 
and then on the boot. Then it is rubbed 
with a soft brush, and a bright polish at 
once appears. 

There is a fruit which is often found 
pickled on our tables called the mango. It 
grows in the West Indies on what may be 
called a rat’s nest and serpent’s den. The 
mango is a large tree, with long branches 
and wide leaves, and in the West Indies, 
where it grows, it is the usual hiding-place 
of rats and serpents. The rats build their 
nests by pasting the leaves together in the 
strange ways which certain little animals 
and birds have, and here they live and 
hatch their young. The serpents live in 
the hollow places, like squirrels ; and though 
serpents and rats are sometimes in the 
same trees, they do not fight and quarrel, 
but live like peaceful neighbors or a happy 
family. Of course, they do not injure the 
fruit, but it is not always pleasant to reflect 
when eating a mango, even after it has 
been pickled, that the rats may have had a 
taste of it first, or that the serpents may 
have crawled over it. 
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A FAMILY SCENE AT THE POOL. 


WAS coming home with Charles 


thing was still in the bright, warm, 
sunny May afternoon, and all the little 
world of flowers and living things seemed 


to know that they were safe on that day as | 


far as man was concerned, and to be en- 
joying themselves with all their might in 
their security. We lost our way in the 
woodland paths, and he set me down to 
rest on a stump covered with the greenest 
of moss while he went on to find it. A 
family of baby rabbits came out of their 
burrow as soon as I was alone, and sat on 
their hind legs and listened, or lay like little 
balls of down, pretending to browse, with 
nothing stirring but an occasional shake 
of their long, upright ears. Presently a 
big blackbird lighted down among them to 
see if any thing good was going on, which 
they evidently regarded with great respect ; 
indeed, he looked so large by their sides 
that one scarcely wondered at the rever- 
ence he inspired. 


We walked on and came to the little 


wild lake in the heart of the wilderness, 
where the white stems of the birch were 
reflected in the still water, with a dark 
background of firs. White cotton-grass 
waved on the bank, long reeds were rising 
in the shallower parts, and islands of water- 
lilies floated on the pool, their large white 
cups with bright golden centers balancing 
themselves as the soft Summer wind passed 
presently with a soothing murmur of sound 
over the pine-trees and rippled over the 
water, while the great green plates of leaves 
looked as if they could have been walked 
upon, they were so solid in their buoyancy. 

We stood in silence watching ; it seemed 
as if one could almost hear the grass grow, 
and what the beetles and ants were saying 
to each other. Presently came a quiet, 


to-day after church across the wild 


which leads to Blackwater. Every | 


slow “quack” from among the reeds, thrice 
repeated. 

“ Listen,’ 
we ’re alw: 
in Wint 

There was a pause, and then the low, 
anxious, warning mother’s voice began 
again, and then once more. 

Suddenly, out of a nest of dead grass 
and sticks, hidden a little way up on the 
bank, which we had not noticed, there 
tumbled four little balls of black down, 
with bright-yellow bills and small, yellow, 
webbed feet. They had evidently never 
left the shelter of their homes above once 
or twice, and scuffled along on the surface 
of the broad, green lily leaves in a terrible 
fright, threw themselves into the water off 
the last, with four tiny splashes, in a parox- 
ysm of terror, and paddled off toward their 
mother, hidden as she was, with a clever 
though unpracticed swim, which was far 
neater than a baby’s first attempts at walk- 
ing. Still, though they must all have 
reached their safe retreat, the low, anxious 
quack was repeated again and again. 

“What ’s the matter now ?? whispered 
Charles; “isn’t the old woman satisfied 
yet?” 

At last a little laggard, the fifth and 
youngest child probably, and Jast hatched, 
who most likely had never left the nest 
before, and had been too frightened to fol- 
low its brothers, plunged out head foremost 
after them, all alone for his pains in the 
terrible passage. He hurried along in an 
agony of terror as far as he could across 
the leaves, flopped his little ball of a per- 
son into the water at the end, and with an 
uneasy, top-heavy motion found his way at 
last into the reed forest after the rest. 

And then, though we could not see any 
more, there seemed to be a brooding sense 
of content among the thick shelter as the 
mother gathered all her little ones together 


, 


said Charles, *+there’s a call; 
ys sure to find a wild duck here 


~~ 
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in safety under her wings, a sort of happy 
family greeting of joy and peace which one 
felt though one could not see. 

Then the old drake, who had been sail- 
ing about in a sort of a helpless way, doing 


nothing, and having evidently utterly lost 
his head, now swam in to help his wife and 
children with a self-satisfied air, as who 
should say, “Have n’t I managed the es- 


cape of my little family cleverly!” 


Ite 


BESSIE’S MISTAKE. 


78° DO N’T like my mamma one 
[.biene, not one single bit, so 
there !” 

The little slippered foot came 
with an impatient stamp, the red 
lips were in a decided pout, and the pretty 
dark eyes flashed angrily, 

“O, Bessie, Bessie! what ’s that you 
say? You don’t mean that, I’m sure,” 


cried Eddie Winters, who was rolling his 
hoop along the walk past the door in which 
Bessie stood. fi 

“Yes I do, every word, and I won't take 
it back either.” 

“T would n’t like to say that about my 
mamma, and I think you will be sorry for 
it some day, too, Bessie.”’ 

“No I won’t, Eddie Winters ; you do n’t 
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know any thing about it; your mamma 
is n’t so cross as mine, any how.” 

“Why, Bessie, it seems to me you are 
all wrong this evening. Why, I think 
you’ve got a beautiful mamma, and so do 
you when you are not out of temper. 
Come over and see my parrot that uncle 
John sent me yesterday, Bessie, it talks just 
splendid.” 

“T can’t,” pouted Bessie. “Mamma 
said I was n’t to go off the steps, and I 
can’t go to grandma’s for a whole week; 
now, don’t you think that’s cross?” and 
Bessie regarded her little playmate with a 
defiant look which seemed to say there was 
no such thing as denying that. 

“Why, Bessie,” said Eddie, with a doubt- 
ful look, “I really do n’t know, because, 
perhaps, she has some good reason for it 
that we don’t know. My mamma says I 
must not ask why when I am told not to 
do any thing, because she knows best.” 

“O, 1 know what made her say that; 
but it’s real cross any how. I tore my 
new dress, you see, trying to climb up on 
the grape arbor this morning when she told 
me to stay in and play with the baby, and 
so mamma said I could n’t go off the steps 
to play a bit to-night.” 

“ And was that why she said you could n’t 
go to see your grandma for a whole week ?” 

“0, no, that was because I upset the 
baby for breaking my little china cup. He ’s 
a real bad little brother any how, and I 
do n’t like him one bit either. Ain’t you 
glad, Eddie, you hain’t got no baby at your 
house to put its fists into your eyes and 
pull your hair?” 

“Why, no; then I would have somebody 
to play with me. But there comes my 
papa round the corner; I’m going to roll 
my hoop up and meet him. See how fast 
I can make it go, Bessie. Good-by. Come 
over and see my parrot to-morow ;? and 
away went Eddie, following his hoop rapidly 
down the street. 

Bessie sat quietly on the steps, with her 
little hands folded demurely in her lap. 

Upon her childish face rested a very dis- 


contented, unhappy expression. I think if 
her picture had been taken just then she 
would not have been at all pleased with it, 
and would have avoided such looks and 
feelings in future. 

Just then an organ-grinder came down 
the street and stopped on the next corner, 
He began to play a lively tune, and was 
soon surrounded by a crowd of noisy chil- 
dren, who seemed to be watching something 
very closely, at which they were much 
amused; their shouts of laughter every 
now and then almost drowned the music 
of the organ. 

“What can it be?” said Bessie, as she 
stood on tiptoe looking eagerly in the 
direction of the crowd of little folks. She 
caught a glimpse now and then of a small 
dark object moving about. “I wonder if 
it’s a monkey?” said she. “0, I wish I 
could see it,” and the dark eyes looked 
with increased eagerness toward the object. 
At last curiosity could no longer be kept 
within bounds, and the little feet were 
flying quickly toward the corner, and there, 
sure enough, she found the oddest little 
monkey perched upon the shoulder of the 
organ-grinder, seizing with his curious claws 
the pennies thrown to him from the crowd 
around them. One moment he was down 
on the ground dancing in the most laugh- 
able way imaginable, and the next mount- 
ing the steps and even the water-spouts of 
the houses close by, holding out his quaint 
little cap for moncy. 

Bessie was so delighted with the little 
creature that in the excitement of the mo- 
ment her mamma and her words were alike 
entirely forgotten, and when the organist 
and monkey moved off, followed by their 
admirers, our little Bessie made one of the 
throng. On and on they went, pausing 
occasionally for another performance. The 
monkey knew SO Many funny tricks, and 
looked at the people in sucha sly, knowing 
kind of way that Bessie laughed outright. 
All at once, as she stood watching him leap 
nimbly from a window down onto the 
organ. the words of her mother, “Bessie, 
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don’t go away from the door,” sounded in 
her ears. 

“O, dear, what will mamma say now? 
I forgot all about it, just because that little 
monkey was so cute. He is a cunning 
little thing any how; a heap funnier, I am 
sure, than Eddie Winter’s parrot. But 
there, I must not go another step; I ’Il 
hurry right home, and may be mamma 
won’t know; but if she does scold me I 
shan’t care one bit,” and with a resolute 
look Bessie turned her back on the monkey 
and started for home. 

She hurried on, hoping she had not been 
missed, and thinking it very strange she 
had come so much farther than she thought 
she had. Presently she stopped, and looked 
anxiously up and down the street. 

“Where #s my home?” said she. “I 
do n’t see any pretty trees here like ours. 
I guess it must be round the corner there,” 
and on she trudged, turning the corner of 
the next street. 

Here she paused again, and looked up at 
the long row of grim business houses with 
a great fear struggling in her heart lest 
she had missed her way entirely. 

“OQ, dear!” sighed she, “there ain’t no 
home here; it’s not a nice place at all,” 
and she stood a moment quite still, not 
knowing what to do next. 

Suddenly her eye fell upon a grocery 
on one of the corners; her countenance 
brightened at once. 

“O, yes,” said she with a smile of satis- 
faction, “there ’s where I go with Biddy 
sometimes to buy milk and things. I must 
go down that way till I come to our house.” 

Wrong again. Poor, innocent little Bes- 
sie did not know that street corners every- 
where abound in groceries. Poor, per- 
plexed little wanderer! with weary feet and 
troubled heart, no home is to be found 


there. The resolute tread grew slow and 


faltering ; the bright eyes filled with tears, 
and the red lips began to quiver ; the brave 
little heart grew faint at last, and she felt 
that she was lost—lost in a great city where 
she had never before wandered alone. 


Tired out at last, and very much fright- 
ened, she sat down upon a door-step and 
began to cry piteously. 

“QO, that hateful monkey,” cried she; 
“JY wish I had never seen him. What a 
naughty thing he was to make me leave 
the steps where mamma told me to stay!” 

After a little while, however, conscience 
began to trouble her, and she realized that 
she herself was the naughty little thing 
after all and not the monkey, for she alone 
did wrong in disobeying. ; 

“OQ, my mamma,” sobbed she, looking 
around, trembling with fear as she saw it 
was growing dark, “I do love her, O, so 
much! and papa and baby, too. O, dear, 
what shall I do?” 

Bessie, like many other little children, 
was very much afraid of the dark. She 
sat there crying bitterly, afraid to go on 
and afraid to stay, not knowing what was 
to become of her through all the long, 
dark hours of the night. Just then a gen- 
tleman came down the street, and seeing 
the little girl weeping on the steps paused 
and inquired the cause of her tears. Bes- 
sie looked up timidly, and with a trembling 
voice replied, “I can’t find my home; I 
want to go to my mamma.” 

Very gently and kindly the gentleman 
questioned her about her parents ; but, 
though she could tell their names, she cquld 
not tell in what part of the city they lived. 
The gentleman remarked that he knew a 
person of that name, and would take her to 
his house; possibly it might be her father. 
They walked quite a distance in the direc- 
tion she had come, and then, upon turning 
a certain corner, Bessie clapped her little 
hands, exclaiming, “O, there ’s my home, 
and there’s my mamma, too!” and off she 
ran, leaving her kind friend to follow at his 
leisure. 

With a bound she sprang into the out- 
stretched arms of her mother, who, with 
tear-dimmed eyes and anxious look, was 
standing at the door. 

«“ Mamma, dear mamma,” cried the child, 


clasping her arms around her mother’s 
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neck, “I will never forget what you tell me 
again. Ill never climb on the arbor nor 
run after any more monkeys.” | 
By this time the gentleman came up and 
explained how he had found the child. 
Just then her father, who had been search- 
ing for her, came in to inquire if any thing 
had been heard concerning her, and found 
her laughing and crying alternately in her 
mother’s arms. Eddie Winters came, too, 
to ask about her, for the whole neighbor- | 
hood were on the lookout. Bessie sprans 
eagerly toward him, saying, “I didn’t mean | 


what I said about my mamma, Eddie, it | 
was all a mistake; I do love her dearly, 
and won’t never disobey her again. In- 
deed, she is a dear, good, beautiful mamma,” 


THE 


F this powerful fish there are | 
many species. They are char- 
acterized by a long, pointed, 
conical snout; the mouth opens 
underneath in the throat, and 
projects downward like a short and wide 
tube, much wider than long, and on look- 
ing into this tube no teeth are seen. The 
body is elongated, and defended by indura- 
ted plates and spines, arranged in longitu- 
dinal rows. It is often taken on various 
parts of our coast, and in the mouths of 
rivers, where it is sometimes entangled in 
the salmon nets. Its struggles are very 
desperate, and it sometimes occasions much 
trouble. The flesh of this fish, which is 
sold in slices, is much esteemed by many; 
jt is firm and white, like veal, and generally 
prepared as a stew, with a rich gravy; it 
is also preserved by salting. The roes, or 
eggs of the sturgeon, in Europe, are made 
into a condiment, called caviare, and the 
best isinglass is prepared from the mem- 
brane of the air-bladder. In the Caspian 


Sea, and in the northern districts of Eu- 
rope, extensive sturgeon fisheries are es- 


| ; Per 
and a shower of kisses followed the words 


by way of emphasis; ‘and baby, too,’ 


continued she. “Dear little fellow, he 


| shall have all my playthings, so he shall, 


and I won’t mind it if he breaks them all, 
I won't indeed; and if he does pull my 
hair sometimes, why, he’s only a wee bit 
of a baby, and do n’t know any better; and 
I’m not going to be a naughty, cross sister 
to him any more.” 

Bessie had indeed learned a lesson she 


| did not soon forget, and when on the point 


of disobeying, or being cross to her little 


| brother, or rude to her nurse, the thought 
of her fault that night always brought back 


her good resolutions and helped her to 
keep them. 
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tablished, the roes and air-bladder being the 
great object of pursuit. The Russian fish- 
eries on the Caspian Sea are extremely 
valuable. 

In this great inland sea, besides the 
common sturgeon, two different species ex- 
ist; one is the great sturgeon, Ze Hausen, 
or Beluga, which is from twelve to fifteen 
and sometimes twenty feet long, and weigh- 
ing upward of two thousand pounds, with 
roes of five or six hundred pounds. The 
other is a smaller species, usually from 
four to six feet long. It is the sevruga, or 
sevreja, of the Russians, the schery of the 
Dutch. 

The first fishery Of the great sturgeon 
begins in April at the various stations 
along the coast. The lines Jaid down are 
on the same principle as those made use 
of in cod-fishing, but, of course, the tackle 
is of far greater Strength. These lines are 
examined twice a day; the fish which are 
caught are disengaged, and when a rope 
from shore is passed through their gills 
they are put into the water to be kept alive 
till the time for cutting them up arrives. 


The Sturgeon. 
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A single vessel will sometimes capture 
fifty of these fish in twenty-four hours. 
The work of cutting up these fish is man- 
aged on planks along the shore. The 
sounds are obtained by the isinglass-mak- 
ers; the roes are put into tubs, of which 
the preparers of caviare take the charge; 
the fish are then cleared of refuse, cut up, 
and put in layers into brine-vats in under- 
ground cellars for the sake of coolness ; 
after this they are taken out, again sprin- 
kled with salt, and placed on layers in 


store cellars lined with ice.. One or more 
large vessels are continually passing to 
Astracan from the fisheries and back again, 
bringing salt and needful implements, and 
returning with salt-fish, caviare, isinglass, 
and fish-skins, which latter, in some parts 
of Russia and Turkey, are made into a sort 
of leather, or used, when prepared, instead 
of window-glass. 

After the Spring fishery of the great 
sturgeon is over; that of the sevruga com- 
mences, and lasts about a fortnight. This 
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fish is very abundant, and a single fishing- 
vessel, or vataga, sometimes takes from 
fifteen to twenty thousand. The total num- 
ber taken in one season has been calculated 
at 1,300,000, affording the value of $80,000 
in isinglass, and $200,000 in caviare. Of 
the common sturgeon the number captured 
amounts to 300,000, yielding in isinglass 
$30,000, and in caviare $50,000. 

Late in the Autumn and during the Win- 
ter a second fishery of the great sturgeon 
is carried on. Large holes are cut in the 
ice for the introduction of the apparatus of 


lines and hooks, and the fish, when caught, 
are sent off direct, jn a frozen state, to 
Astracan by means of sledges. ; : 
The mouth of the sturgeon is destitute 
of teeth, and it is said to feed principally 
on mollusks, and various soft substances it 
may find at the bottom of the water. The 
under side of the snout is garnished with 
four barbules, or feelers; they are fleshy, 
finger-like appendages, and are apparently 
organs of touch. Caviare is not used in 
this country, but in Russia it is eaten very 
extensively on account of the many fasts 
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observed by the Greek Church. Isinglass 
is a well-known article of commerce. Most 
of it is prepared from the air-bladder of 
this fish. The outer coat or membrane is 
peeled off, and the remainder is cut up into 


strips, technically called staples. This sub- 

stance affords so large a quantity of gelati- 

nous matter that one ounce of isinglass 
| dissolved in a hundred ounces of boiling 
! water will form a stiff jelly when cold. 


LIVE IT DOWN. 


SHOULD a slander mar your fame, 
Live it down ; 
Rests a blight on your good name, 
Live it down. 
Let your life but purer grow, 
All your deeds be white as snow, 
Honor shall your efforts crown. 
Live it down. . 


Never stoop to foul revenge, 
Live it down ; 

God has promised to avenge— 
Live it down. 

Give him loving words instead ; 

Coals of fire upon his head 

They shall prove, and peace shall crown. 
Live it down. 


Overhead the dark clouds rise, 
Tempests frown ; 

Blotting out the sweet blue skies, 
Sunbeams drown, 

Soon they drift away again, 

Bearing with them mists and rain; 

Sunshine hills and valleys crown— 
Peace comes down. 


So the clouds that veil your sun, 
Foes that frown, 
Shall vanish one by one— 
Bliss shall crown, 
And the wound that hurt you so 
Shall be healed in friendship’s glow, 
Green leaves hide sad Autumn’s brown. 
Live it down, 
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THE TWO WORKERS. 


Two workers in one field 
Toiled on from day to day ; 
Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay, 
With the same blue sky above, 
The same green grass below ; 
One soul was full of love, 
The other full of woe. 


One leaped up with the light, 
With the soaring of the lark ; 
One felt it ever night, 
For his soul was ever dark. 
One heart was hard as stone, 
One heart was ever gay, 
One worked with many a groan, 
One whistled all the day- 


One had a flower-clad cot 
Beside a merry mill; 
Wife and children near the spot 
Made it sweeter, fairer still. 
One a wretched hovel had, 
Full of discord, dirt, and din; 
No wonder he seemed mad, 
Wife and children starved within. 


Still they worked in the same field, 
Toiled on from day to day; 

Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay. 

But they worked not with one will, 
The reason let me tell— 

Lo! the one drank at the Still 
And the other at the Well! 
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easy matter to start life in a new 
country. Perhaps you think our 
forefathers had quite a holiday time 
of it landing with wives and little 
ones on a fresh, smiling continent, whose 
forests were full of game, whose rivers 
teemed with shad and salmon, and whose 
rich mold had never yet been furrowed by 
plow. 

And yet the history of the New England 
colonies for the first half century is an 
almost unvarying record of war, famine, 
and hardship of the sharpest kind. There 
were great forests, whose trees were the 
giants of many centuries, to be felled, 
cleared, and plowed before the first crop 
could be planted, and often the colonists 
were on the verge of starvation before it 
was ready to harvest. Sometimes the pale, 
hollow-eyed mother had nothing to put 
before her starving children but soup made 
of elm bark and lily roots and a loaf ground 
from acorns and corn-cobs. Then there 
was the stinging cold of a New England 
Winter and the Parching heat of Summer, 
so unlike the equable climate of England. 
There were prowling wolves and fierce 
panthers, and above all there were the 
crafty savages to contend with. 

Now, the Indians, when they saw a cargo 
or two of pale faces settling among them 
felt very well content. They were mightily 
pleased to exchange their surplus corn and 
beaver skins for bead-bracelets and pocket- 
mirrors, and when they saw the foreigners 
shoot a bird on the wing with their won- 
derful guns they were ready to fall down 
and worship them. But when the winged 
ships landed them by thousands, and there 
seemed to be no end of them, the more 
sagacious of the Indians grew thoughtful. 
These white folks wanted so much land. 
Give them a slice large enough for a county 
and they soon made it plain that they must 


have another; game was getting scarce, 
and the timid deer retreated farther each 
year into the forest. Quarrels soon arose. 
The stranger did not understand the red 
man’s code of honor, nor would he accept 
his code of revenge. So very soon there 
were wars. 

Now, you must not think the contending 
races marshaled their forces, met on some 
battle-field and fought it out in a square, 
downright fashion. Notat all. An Indian 
war was one of the most stealthy, cruel, 
blood-curdling horrors which you can im- 
agine. You could never be certain whether 
your foe was fifty miles off or skulking 
about your door. You could never go to 
bed at night without double bolting your 
doors, chinking every crevice, and shudder- 
ing to think what might happen before 
morning. Your first impulse in the morn- 
ing would be to feel whether your scalp 
was safe on your head. Neighbors must 
hoe their corn in battalions, with guns 
stacked and sentinels posted. The cows 
that supplied milk for the hominy supper 
would be missing, or come home with 
arrows sticking in their sides. The house- 
wife durst not venture to the spring for 
water or to the brook to wash her flax for 
spinning, for a savage might be lurking in 
every hollow log. Raspberries and straw- 
berries wasted in the Summer woods, and 
the squirrels bore off the whole crop of 
chestnuts and butternuts. Even the service 
of the sanctuary, which the Puritan loved 
so well, became a terror. It was a peril to 
go, and a still greater peril to stay behind. 
Even in the swell of those grand old 
hymns with which godly people sought to 
stay their trust in God, you listen for the 
whoop of the savage who might be close 
at hand. As you retraced your steps 
through the dim path in the woods, the 
crackling of a bush or the whir of a bird 
would make your heart stand still with fear, 
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and you looked anxiously forward to see 
if the smoke still curled from the little log 
cabin, and the good grandmother and smil- 
ing babe stood in the door to welcome you. 
If the war raged long the father and sturdy 
brother would be needed in the ranks, and 
the mother and little ones must be shut up 


dreary months in the rude, palisaded fort, | 


the dearly-earned home improve- 
ments went to ruin. This, dear children, 
is what an Indian war meant. All this our 
forefathers suffered that they might wor- 
ship God as they believed right and leave 
free homes to their children. Don’t you 
think they could sing that strong old hymn 
of the Reformation— 


while 


“God is our refuge ever near, 
Our help in tribulation,” 


with an emphasis of which we knew little? 

Now, had not a wise and powerful friend 
to the pilgrims been raised up in one of the 
greatest sachems of New England, it is 
not probable they could have gained any 
foothold in the new world. 
ence the name of Massasoit, king of the 
Pokanokets, who came to the settlers in 
the extremity of their distress, when they 
were so weakened by disease that he could 
easily have trodden them out. It was he 
who gave them fish and corn, taught them 
how to snare game, and warned them of 
every danger. 

Among the great tribes who banded 
against the colonists the Pequots were the 
fiercest and most dreaded. They lived in 
the southern part of Connecticut. Their 
king, Sassacus, was a mighty warrior, and 
a man of able and far-reaching mind. His 
name was a terror among the petty tribes 
on every side, and few had escaped bring- 
ing their tribute of wampum and otter skins 
to his stronghold on the Sound. Here, on 
a beautiful eminence that commanded sea 
and land, he dwelt in savage state, watch- 
ing his neighbors, the Narragansetts, whom 
alone he considered foemen worthy of his 
bow. 

Boston was five days’ distance througl’ 


Let us rever- | 
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the tangled forest, so that there was little 
intercourse ; but in a few years people 
began to settle right under his nose on the 
beautiful banks of the Connecticut. He 
kept a cautious but not unfriendly eye on 
them, willing to trade, but disdaining any 
further alliance. 

Before long a quarrel ‘arose, which we 
can not stop to inquire into. It seems to 
have been unwisely managed by the En- 
glish, and roused all the sleeping savage in 
Sassacus. He vowed to be cid of these 
meddling white faces, who were stealing 
his hunting-grounds acre by acre. It was 
a horrible, deadly vow, such as only an 
Indian can make and keep. Henceforth 
the chief had but one thought, one aim. 
His trusty braves were sent far and near 
to make alliance with every tribe that could 
lend any assistance. He even bowed his 
haughty head to conciliate the Narragan- 
setts, and would have succeeded had not 
good Roger Williams interfered. : 

The Fall and Winter of 1636-7 was a 
season of unspeakable horror to the poor 
pioneers of Connecticut. Never did grand 
inquisitor invent a more exquisite system 
of slow torture than did our tiger-hearted 
king. He gathered up the whole force 
of his dominions and threw himself on the 
settlers. It was a fearful time. A boat 
could not creep out into the Connecticut to 
fish but a bow was drawn upon it, A load 
of hay could not be drawn from the field 
but an ambuscade awaited it. Stacks were 
burned and barns pulled down. Men gath- 
ered their corn with guns by their side, 
and little children learned to talk in low 
whispers, and to look fearfully at every 
blackened stump. There was a watcher in 
every house at night, as if the dying or the 
dead were there, and many a cottage from 
which the smoke curled peacefully at sun- 
set was a charred ruin before sunrise. 

All who could fled to the little fort at 
Saybrook; but they were far from safe 
there. The Indians came dancing like 
devils round the rude inclosure, mimicking 
before agonized widows and orphans the 
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groans and prayers of their husbands and 
sons whom they had just murdered. They 
taunted the men with cowardice, and dared 
them to come out and fight. Were it not 
for the cannon, of which they stood in great 
awe, they would have made short work of 
the garrison. 

But what was Boston about all this 
time? Where was stout Captain Stand- 
ish? Where was Hartford? Not napping, 
you may be sure, for these pioneers were 
like brothers of one family. Besides, what 
was to hinder Sassacus from attacking them 
when he should have settled his little affair 
at home? 

Forces were hastily summoned from all 
over New England. But while the difficult 
preparations for leaving unprotected fami- 
lies and ungathered crops were going on, 
eighty men, mostly from Hartford, were 
pushed rapidly forward, It is said they 
spent a whole night in prayer before start- 
ing, Five hundred Indians from tribes 
once conquered by Sassacus, and now bit- 
terly hostile to him, joined the little band. 
These allies were loud and vaunting in 
speech. Z%ey would do all the fighting 
and the English should just look on. 
They insisted on marching in the van and 
leading the column. But as they neared 
the lair of their old enemy they grew sober. 
The spell of their old dread seemed to fall 
onthem. They slipped back into the rear, 
and finally lagged so much that a messen- 
ger had to be sent to bring them up, and 
finally the boastful cowards could not be 
got near enough to the fort to give any 
assistance. d 

Silently, thoughtfully, that band of eighty 
waited through the early night the signal 
for attack. It was a solemn hour. If they 
failed their wives and little ones, now sleep- 
ing in God’s care, with wolves and bears 
prowling about them, would fall victims to 
a more cruel foe. And so, just as the day 
began to dawn, lifting their hearts in prayer, 
they marched quickly up the hill to attack 
Fort Mystic. 

The baying of a dog gave the alarm, and 


the Indians, always light sleepers, snatched 
their bows and arrows, their tomahawks 
and scalping-knives, and rushed forward. 
The contest Jasted but one hour, for the 
aborigines, dreadful as a skulking foe, are 
never a match for civilized warfare. Broad- 
swords cut them down right and left, and 
the torch finished what the steel left. If 
the flames drove them to leap the palisades | 
they made a sure mark for a musket. Sev- 
enty wigwams were burned, and more than 
six hundred men, women, and children lay 
charring in the hot ashes. 

The victory was great, but it was only 
half complete, since Sassacus still lay 
couched like a lion in his second and 
still stronger fortress a few miles distant. - 
Scarcely had the flames of Mystic begun 
to smolder when three hundred dusky 
warriors, dispatched by the great chief to 
aid their brothers, strode forward. When 
they saw the carnage, the ruin, and the 
blackened corpses they stamped the ground 
and tore their hair in a frenzy of despair. 
Such as escaped to Sassacus upbraided 
him as the author of their calamities, and 
left him to his fate. They hid themselves 
among the hills and wooded fastnesses, 
till, one by one, they were hunted down 
and killed. 

And now the day of doom was come to 
the greatest chieftain of New England. 
He who had ruled many tribes with a high 
hand, found but a handful of true friends 
to cling to him in his low estate. He left 
his beautiful hill with its fair outlook on 
sea and land, and wandered from swamp to 
swamp, hungry, wet, and sore. Not only 
his treacherous allies, but his own people 
turned to hunt him down, for the dread of 
the English had fallen heavily on them 
all. At length a Pequot came up with 
him, intending to take his scalp by stealth, 
but the majesty of the man, whom the 
tribes called ‘‘ All One God,” was so great 
even in defeat that he durst attempt noth- 
ing, and slunk away. 

Escaping at last into the country of the 
Mohawks, Sassacus was treacherously slain. 
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LAS, for our old home! Deso- 


lation, emptiness—the work of 


a beaver to his wife, with a flap 


(cy, 
x of his broad tail, expressive of | 


mingled scorn and indignation. 
“Torn to pieces to make room for the new 
mill-dam that these humans think they 
know how to put together. And the friends, 
‘our happy tribe’—together we gnawed the 
logs—together we fed on the bank, and 
dwelt side by side; and now whither are 
they fled? Scattered, like the wreck of our 
happy dwelling which the waters have 
carried beyond our depth. ‘Times are 
changed for the worse since our young 
days; and the older the world grows, my 
dear, and the longer the river runs, the 
fewer beavers and the more fools dwell 
upon their banks. 

“Fools did I say?” cried he, rousing 
himself at the thought of the wrongs of his 
race, while another decided flap accom- 
panied his words, and his partner listened 
with attentive ear and gleaming eye to his 
animated language. “Fools did I say? 
Idiots! Beings whose utter incapacity of 
mind and body glories in destroying what 
they can never imitate. And what are 
these inventions of theirs—their imple- 
ments, their edifices? Why, a man and 
his tools are two separate affairs. If he 
leaves them behind, where is he? If he 
breaks one and has no smith at hand with 
his tools, where is he? If he blunts them 
and has no grindstone and no stone-cutter 
with Azs tools to make one, where is he? 
If he can not find limestone for his mortar, 
and cow’s hair, and what not, where is he, 
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where is his work? And when the 
floods come, where is he, and where are all 
his fine constructions? Ay, my dear, let 
the west wind and the cataract answer me 
that. But a beaver ¢#s a beaver, worth a 
human and his tools put together ten times 
over. Whatever happens, there he is. 
Wherever he is driven by the draining of 
his pools or the leveling of his dam, there 
he is. The beaver is a beaver still; give 
him his tail and his teeth, and back him 
against the finest and strongest tools that 
ever built a dam against wind and water, 
and plastered it over with compost of lime 
and hair! Yes, wherever we may go—and 
go we must, for we beavers have had our 
day—change and emigration are now the 
cry. Humans emigrate to beaver-land; 
beavers must emigrate too, but whither? 
Are there yet rivers to be found where no 
beaver ever yet laid his brain and his tail 
together, and made the water alive with his 
dwellings and his work? Thither let us 
go, and, gathering our scattered forces, 
prove ourselves superior to the adversities 
of civilization.” 

“You do well, my love,” replied a gentle 
voice beside him, while the feminine flap of 
another broad tail was heard in a subdued 
plash under the water; “you do well to 
withdraw from a region where your supe- 
rior example and endowments have so little 
benefited mankind. Vain, apparently, have 
been all the attempts of human beings to 
absorb into their own brain the wisdom 
that dwells in ours. Generations of beaver 
hats have been worn out—our parents, our 
kindred, our sons and our daughters sacri- 
ficed in the cause—and men are-no wiser. 
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The fur from our bodies, felted and fitted 
to the human hand, has been likewise 
adopted, and with a like result to their 
practical utility. Nor can I anticipate that 
the newest covering to the human head, so 
pretentiously styled a ‘wideawake,’ should 
indicate or stimulate an intelligence supe- 
rior or even equal to that of our little ones, 
born, as they are, with their eyes wide open. 
Might we hope for better days, that wis- 
dom should not die with you, that men 
might live and learn; a glorious future 
might yet lie before you, to educate the 
human head and hand. Ah, let us remain ; 
my heart clings to this old, reedy bank !” 

“Never, my darling never!” and he 
plashed a despondent plash as he spoke. 
“The days of ‘go ahead’ are not ended 
yet. Men have yet to learn what strength, 
what vigor, what resources of every kind 
reside in the tail. Deprived by niggard 
nature of that most useful, that essential 
appendage, how can they understand its 
value or appreciate the living virtue of that 
which, when cooked for food, they only 
esteem as the richest diet? No; let others 
go a-head through life, but while this old 
heart beats warm beneath the beaver fur, 
the motto of my existence shall be, ‘Make 
sure you’re right, then go a-fail.’” 

Thus saying, he plunged into the stream, 
and for a few seconds disappeared, but was 
soon to be descried making his way down 
stream with little apparent movement of 
the feet, but with a conscious self-assertion 
of the member he so highly prized, which 
acted as a rudder, while he neared the 
rapids, and was soon concealed by the 
turnings of the stream from the view of his 
solitary mate, who wept in silence over the 
shattered home of her early loves- j 

Soon, however—for inactivity under mis- 
fortune forms no part of the beaver creed— 
soon she discerns, first by the distant sound 
of the ever-useful organ which so greatly 
assisted his movements, not least by the 
odor of Castoreum, by which beavers are 
so successfully traced by the hunters, and, 
finally, by the vision of the well-beloved 


nasal rotundity which appeared above the 
water, that her mate had not spoken,. 
resolved, and departed in vain. Would 
that my tale had the breadth and energy 
which so greatly assisted him while he led 
the way to new waters, flowing through a 
yet untrodden forest, whose gigantic shade 
sheltered the growth of young and succu- 
lent boughs, and seemed to invite the dis- 
established and disheartened pair to begin 
life again! Happy were they that no prog- 
nostications of the revolutionary progress 
of a so-called civilization disturbed their 
minds or discouraged their efforts. Intent 
on the duties of the present, they left 
anxiety for the future, until that future 
should in its turn become the present. 
Happy pair! whom destruction and dis- 
appointment only ‘herved to fresh effort; 
and who shall say that the sagacity ex- 
pressed in action by those broad tails of 
yours did not surpass the wisdom of many 
a human brain, toiling to create for himself 
appliances of existence alike foreign’ to his 
better nature and to his highest needs? 
Happy pair! I think I see you on the 
deep shade of that virgin forest, where the 
weary sun looks in aslant each evening, 
and the cool shade protects your labors 
through the day. Deep among the ooze 
and the tangled reeds, by the near margin 
of the running water, you lay the founda- 
tion sound and strong, for you know by 
experience that tempests blow, and that 
floods can sweep away the best of surface- 
work. Pursue your task, as generations 
of your ancestors have done before you, so 
perfectly, so soundly, and without a flaw, 
that posterity shall find as little scope for 
improvement on your plans and your work : 
as you have on those of your progenitors. 
Not long did our friend Castor and his 
mate work alone on the new ground—I 
should rather say the new waters—they 
had selected for their home. Speedily 
joined by some of the scattered members 
of their former colony, they proceeded to 
organize their operations on that extended 
scale which had produced in the vast 
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Canadian streams the beaver-dams and 
beaver-huts whence, doubtless, were origi- 
nated the first practical ideas in the mind 
of man applicable to weirs and earthworks 
for social or defensible purposes. 

Such a dwelling, and constructed on 
similar principles, was the barrier erected 
by our energetic pair of friends, assisted 
by the companions who shortly thronged 
around them. The first, and apparently 
the most arduous, operation was to secure 
the most suitable material, not in the first 
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| place for their dwelling, but for the im- 


mense dam which was to be carried across 
the stream, and to secure for their base 
of operations a clear and_ undisturbed 
depth of water. No settler had yet made 
a clearing in that native forest, no ax had 
rung through its silent arcades, nor had a 
tree fallen, save on the height where the 
storms had from time to time uprooted the 
aged giants of the wood. But now the 
younger trees, the saplings, were to bow 
their waving crests and succumb to the 
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slow and sure inroads made by the teeth 
of the four-footed invader. These more 
recent growths were found in luxuriant 
abundance, rising chiefly from one of those 
strange clearings in the forest which testify 
to the force of the invisible agents, which 
from past ages to the present time have 
performed in a few hours the work which 
now costs the ax of the backwoodsman 
months to accomplish. 

Here the beavers fixed their abode; here 
in increased numbers they began to nibble. 
Sharp were their teeth and quick the fall 
as tree after tree crashed down and inter- 
laced their branches on their way. Cut 
afterward into shortened lengths, they be- 
came more portable, and were conveyed, 
by the united strength and ingenuity of the 
builders, to the spot beside the waters 
whence the wondrous structure was soon 
to rise. 

The beaver’s lodges are composed chiefly 
of branches, moss, and mud, and will ac- 
commodate five or six beavers together. 
The form of the ordinary-sized beaver’s 
hut is circular, and its cavity is about seven 
feet in diameter by about three feet in 
length. The roofs are finished off with a 
thick layer of mud, laid on with marvelous 
smoothness, and carefully renewed every 
year. 

In order to secure a store of Winter 
food the beavers take a vast number of 
small logs and carefully fasten them under 
water in the close vicinity of their lodges. 
When a beaver feels hungry he dives to 
the store heap, drags out a suitable log, 
carries it to a sheltered and dry spot, and 
nibbles the bark away, and then either per- 
mits the stripped log to float down the 
stream, or applies it to the dam. 

In forming the dam the beaver does not 
thrust the ends of the stakes into. the bed 
of the river, but lays them down horizon- 
tally, and keeps them in their places by 
heaping stones and mud upon them. The 
logs of which the dam is composed are 
generally -about seven inches in diameter. 

Not ten or even a hundred suffice for the 
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work; higher and higher up the course of 
the stream they plied their task, never 
following its downward flow, but in parts 
of the forest whence, with vast labor, they 
rolled the nibbled branches to the stream, 
which floated them to the destined spot 
until the foundation was laid of a barrier 
three hundred yards in length. Slowly 
rose the superstructure, tapering from a 
thickness at the bottom of twelve feet to a 
summit of from two to three feet. 

But why that strange variety in the direc- 
tion of the work? Is it possible that the 
master mind which seemed to guide the 
whole has hesitated, paused, changed its 
intention, and failed at length in producing 
that symmetry which so much united action 
seemed to promise? Here it runs boldly 
out into the river; there it takes a bend, 
and curves outwardly against the stream. 
Ah, at that very point they know that the 
current is the strongest; and, though they 
have never visited an artificial harbor, or 
inspected a modern breakwater, they have 
adopted their principle with the most con- 
summate engineering skill. Strengthened 
with stones and plastered over with mud, 
they have now completed the breastwork, 
behind which, in the artificial depths which 
they have created, they may calmly erect 
the dwellings which are to form for their 
growing colony not only a cluster of com- 
pact and comfortable dwellings, but an in- 
valuable defense against theattacks of their 
enemies. ; 

Yes, experience is a stern teacher, and 
the new dwellings must be both commodi- 
ous within and invincible without. The 
thickness of their conical mansions is such 
that an external diameter of fifteen feet 
allows but seven feet within, and the walls 
are so curiously plastered within and with- 
out that the outer surface, hardened by the 
action of frost, is a model for an iron- 
plated man-of-war. Danger there may be 
beyond the walls, for the savage foe to the 
beaver, as to the smaller quadruped, the 
wolverine, prowls through the woods in 
search of prey, with its jet-black fur, 
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gigantic paws, and ivory claws; and, but 
for the thickness and hardness of the roof- 
ing of the beaver huts, would even invade 
the privacy of their dwelling, where, in 
neatly arranged beds, separately placed 
against the wall, each family of beavers | 
spends the Winter months. A deep ditch | 
affords additional facility of entrance and 
egress to the beavers, the doors of whose 
huts are under water, and to whom travel- 
ing by land is always less acceptable than | 
aquatic exercise; and the store of bark 
stripped from the logs they have used in 
building is kept in the lower stories of their 
dwelling for the supply of their Winter 
food. Notwithstanding these provident 
arrangements, the beavers generally emerge 
from their Winter quarters greatly reduced 
by hunger and extremely thin, and find it 
prudent during the Summer to separate 
from each other and to seek their food 
alone, until the necessity of shelter dur- 
ing the severe season reunites them for 
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Not all of the beaver tribe are equally 
distinguished for their ingenuity and indus- 
try. Among them among the bees, are 
to be found a class called by the Canadian 
trappers Les Paresseux, or the tdlers. 
These, the rejected and disappointed bach- 
elors of the race, retire gloomily into bur- 
rows or tunnels on the river banks, and, 
having no family affections to call out their 
natural powers in providing homes or pro- 
visions for the young, they build no dams 
and construct no houses, and unsuspi- 
ciously fall an easy prey to the trappers, 
doubtless living unrespected and dying un- 
lamented. 

Perhaps now, as men _ have failed in 
absorbing constructive instinct through 
their hats, and have descended for their 
fabrics to the insect world, the beaver in 
North America may linger at least as long 
as his compatriot, the red Indian, whose 
wigwam of bark and skins is indeed but a 
miserable parody on the comfort of the 
beaver’s hut. 
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farm life. He complained that 
it was drudge, drudge—never 
any rest and very little pleasure 
init. He was tired of foddering 
and milking cows, of hoeing, weeding, 
raking, husking. He “was never meant 
for it.” 

What should he do? What would he do 
if he could? He hardly knew. He had 
some fine ideas of the sea. He sang of it 
as “the bold, the grand, the ever free.” He 
fancied that he should like to ride its proud 
waves, to battle with its storms, to play 
with it and conquer it in accordance with 
fanciful book-talk. Then he wanted to see 
every thing—whales, dolphins, flying-fish, 
all the wonders of the earth, and all the 
celebrated countries and peoples. 
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As George grew discontented he grew 
undutiful. He worked grudgingly, slowly, 
and sometimes badly. 

“ How I do hate to milk!” he said, as he 
took his pail. “I’m sick to death of 
hoeing,” he said when sent to work in the 
cornfield. 

His father was often displeased with 
him, and as often reproved him. This 
made George the more dissatisfied, and he 
kept saying inwardly, “TI will not stay here 
to work hard and be scolded for nothing, 
What shall I do ?” he seriously questioned ; 
“shall I go to sea? It would trouble 
father if I did; that would be one good 
thing,” he wickedly and foolishly thought. 
The old man would miss him, and be sorry 
that he had scolded him so much. But his 
mother! It would break her heart—it 
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might kill her. He loved his mother; how 
could he give her pain? No, he could not 
leave her. He worked on more patiently 
and dutifully for a while. Then he was 
over-tired and grew careless. His father 
was displeased, and may have been too 
severe. His words decided George. He 
would leave him. He would bear it from 
him no longer. He would seek a better 
life. 

“A better life! Poor, foolish, and 
ignorant, wicked boy! Where is there a 
better life than in the home where parents 
love and care for us? where they cherish 
our virtues and reprove our faults ? 
at the forlorn stranger, the homeless one ; 
a leaf on the wind, a fragment on the sea, 
a waif—who cares for him? Who cher- 
ishes, who blesses him ? 

Poor George! He has made up his 
mind. His mother must bear it, for he 
must go away. He would not stop to 
deliberate again. He had done it once and 
to no purpose; he had delayed only to 
lose time. That should be his last night at 
home. He would go at the first dawn of 
the morning. 

He played with his little sister, and 
smiled at her so tenderly that she pulled 
down his head to kiss him, and told him 
she never knew he loved her so much 
before. George did not know it either. 
He had no idea she was so dear to him. 
O, how much he would do for her in the 
bright days to come! He would bring her 
rare shells, and birds, and beautiful things. 
Silks, and pearls, and riches should yet be 
hers. He would make her delighted and 
happy. . 

He. looked at his mother, at her sweet 
face, and turned away. He durst not trust 
himself to look at her or be with her now. 
Another instant might unnerve him. He 
hastened td his room, Half-way up the 
stairs he called out a faint “ good-night.” 

And was this all the leave-taking for 
those who loved him better than life? 
Would he go on the dangerous, treacher- 
ous sea—on the dangerous, treacherous 
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sea of life without his father’s tender bless- 
ings, his mother’s farewell kiss? “ Fool- 
ishness is bound up in the heart of a 
child ;” so saith the Bible. 

George slept little that night. He was 
awake before the dawn, dressed, and, with 
bundle in hand, had left his home forever. 
How strange! how foolish! how mad! He 
did not look back till he came to the turn 
which shut it entirely from his view. Then 
he paused, leaned against the fence, and 
took a last look at the dear old place. It 
was imprinted on his heart, every feature of 
it, so deeply that he could always call it up 
and see it as a living picture. He knew he 
should want to see it when far away on 
the Sabbath days, and in the long, lonely 
twilights. 

But he would see it again in reality 
before long. He would come back to it, 
proud with success. He would gladden it 
again. He was“grieving its loved inmates 
now; he would make them rejoice. A 
dark, terrible thought crossed his mind. 
Would they all be there when he should 
come back? How could he bear to come 
and find them not, only their cold, still, un- 
forgiving graves ? for he must be forgiven. 
He was already half penitent. 

“God protect them, the dear ones!” he 
whispered; “God keep them!” and chok- 
ing down a sob, he grasped his bundle 
more tightly and hurried on his way. 

It was the evening of the next day, and, 
feverish and foot-sore, he threw himself 
upon the ground to rest. Rest! he could 
not rest, and springing up, he pursued his 
way again. 

We will not follow him in his weariness, 
his loneliness, his perplexities, his heart 
full of yearnings and regrets, misgivings, 
and fears, and remorse. He was a wretched 
boy, hurrying on after a dream, but carry- 
ing enough wretchedness in himself to spoil 
even a paradise. Let us go to his home. 

“Where is George? I haven’t seen him 
this morning,” says the father. 

“How unusually late he sleeps!” says 


the mother. 
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The sun is high in the heavens, and the 
cows are lowing for the pasture, still un- 
milked. The sister is sent to wake him. 
Alas! she will never wake him more. 
She finds the open door, the deserted room. 

“ George is up,” she says, returning. 

“Where can he be ?” the father anxiously 
inquires, as if of himself. 

“Where can he be?” 
mother. 

“ Have you called him ?” she inquires. 

The barn, the woods echo back his name 
in vain. He will never hear himself called 
by a father’s lips again. And this is the 
last time the father will speak his name 
without a tear, or groan, or inward sigh. 

The breakfast is eaten in silence. Then 
the father, forgetting his work, walks the 
rooms and says, “It is so strange about 
George. He never did so before.” 

But he does not breathe his dreadful 
fears. No; if—if it is so let the truth be 
broken slowly as may be to the gentle- 
hearted mother. 

The mother goes quietly and alone to 
her poor boy’s deserted room. If she had 
suspected any thing before she knows all 
now. God help her! Such faintness, such 
sickness of soul, can come to us but a few 
times ere we die. God be thanked for this! 
Death itself is nothing to the dying still 
in life. 

George’s room is but little changed. It 
was always neat and orderly, and is so now. 
He left it so on purpose, thinking of his 
mother. But some things are gone—his 
best clothes, his portmonnaie, his little 
writing-case, a book or two are missed. 
Is his Bible gone? Thank God, itis! O, 
there is some consolation—a little soften- 
ing of the anguish in this! The mother 
prays—‘‘God of the Bible, God of the 
wanderer, bless my boy! Save him—O, 
save him! For the sake of the beloved 
Son of Mary, hear a mother’s prayer.” 

The mother’s face tells the father all. 

“God help me!” he exclaimed. “Was 
I severe on the boy?” he asks himself. 
“©, that I had been more gentle, more 


responds the 


considerate and patient! Have I driven 
out mine own son—him whom I loved?” 

He hastens after him. Which way— 
where? To the nearest city. Arrived 
there, where shall he go? To the wharves, 
to the ships, to all his acquaintances. He 
advertises ; he inquires of every one who 
may by possibility know any thing of the 
wanderer. In vain. 

But he must search on. He can not 
return to the broken-hearted mother with- 
out tidings. They come at last. In an- 
other city George had shipped for a long 
sea voyage. Blessed news! He is still 
alive. He may be found. The vessel may 
not have sailed, and the son may be re- 
gained and persuaded back to home and 
love. But O, if the father be too late! 
If the vessel with George on board should 
have sailed! He is too Jate—the vessel 
has sailed. 

“When will the ship ‘Julia? return ?” 

“In three years.” 

“What a voyage! In three years the 
boy will be a man, and have forgotten us 
all. Three years without him will bow me 
to the earth. Ah, it will not take so long 
to break the heart of her who bore him! 
Three years did you say, sir?” the father 
again inquires. 

“She’s bound on a three years’ voyage,” 
was the reply. “Have you any one on 
board of her ?” 

“A son.” 

“Wait a minute; the ship has been 
spoken. We’ve news from her.” 

The father listens. The record is read; 
latitude and longitude is given, 

“Ship ‘Julia,’ one day out from New 
Bedford ; George Allen fell from the mast- 
head to the deck and was instantly killed.” 

“What is the matter? How pale the 
man is! Does he breathe?” 

“Ts your name Allen, sir ?” is asked. 

No answer, but the swell and heave of a 
breaking heart. 

“JI %m sorry. I beg your pardon, sir. 
I did not dream that the young man who 
was killed could be any thing to you.” 
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“He was my son—my only son. How 
am I to go back to his mother? How can 


I break her already smitten heart? O, 
God, be with her and support her !” 

Do you question more concerning poor 
George’s death? I have told all that could 


be learned. And surely his fate is enough 


to teach you contentment and patience in 
your lot; to warn you against the sin and 
folly of boyish willfulness and self-seeking, 
and enforce anew the command, “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” 
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NE of the most amusing, and at 
the same time most troublesome, 
pets I ever had was a magpie, 
which I bought for sixpence ofa 
boy who had taken it from a nest, 
of which it was the sole occupant. Whether 
its peculiar disposition was owing to the 
circumstances of its birth, in which I be- 
lieve it resembled that of the phcenix, I 
do n*t know. 

Certainly, at first, Mag, as we called him, 
simulated a sort of friendship for me, as I 
fed him, protected him from the resentment 
of his numerous enemies; but when he 
arrived at maturity, and was able to pro- 
vide for himself, he was, I grieve to say, 
not above pecking at the hand that had 
cherished him. He was-a terror to my 
young sisters, upon whom, when walking 
in the garden, he would descend from some 
tree, and with a malignant chuckle inflict 
severe wounds on their unprotected little 
legs. He made the life of every dog about 
the place a burden to him by hiding him- 
self, and then imitating my whistle, at the 
same time stealthily shifting his ground, 
sometimes even calling them by name. He 
would take bones away from them if left 
unguarded for a moment, and his favorite 
diversion was pecking the hairs out of their 
tails, and by constant torment depriving 
them of their rest. 

Mag had but one friend about the whole 
place besides myself, but even him he 
alienated by the most treacherous conduct 
after carrying on a long and successful 


course of deception. This was an im- 
passive old gardener called John. Him 
Mag would follow about most sedulously 
when planting beans or peas, affecting 
a good deal of kindly interest in his 
work; but after John had left the garden, 
and when he thought no one was looking, 
he would hop down the line he had seen 
planted with such care and pick out the 
peas, or whatever had been planted, chuck- 
ling to himself in an unearthly voice. Of 
course, this would be found out, and then 
Mag was almost friendless, though I am 
bound to say this did not much affect his 
spirits. 

As he grew older he became more and 
more evil-minded and audacious, and he 
soon evinced a thorough contempt and 
detestation of every living thing, so much 
so that many people regarded him as an 
evil spirit. Mag, however, had one very 
weak point for so clever a bird. It was 
this. When he had stolen any thing he 
would always put it in one hiding-place. 
This we easily discovered by watching him, 
and very queer effects they were generally ; 
bones, papers, thimbles, bits of glass, 
keys—of which he was very fond—apples, 
pens, pencils, etc. being the chief in- 
gredients. 

He had many very amusing tricks, one 
of which was a habit he had of perching 
himself upon my sister’s aviary,.and there, 
with puffed-out throat, making the air 
hideous with his ghastly attempts to imi- 
tate the canaries. He would sometimes 
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attempt social intercourse with other Mags, 
who settled in the neighboring fields, but 
I invariably noticed that they all fled upon 
his approach, as if the evil one was among 
them. 


It appeared, however, that Mag had some | 


engaging points in his character, though 
undiscernible to human kind, for he event- 
ually succeeded in attaching himself to a 
lady Mag, I suspect, though he came out in 
his true colors as bully and tyrant before 
the affair was settled by her parents, as she 
disappeared, not, however, before he had 
let us know what was going on, for one day 
he appeared at the kitchen window with 
his fiancée and introduced her to the serv- 
ants, saying, “Mag, cook—cook, Mag!” 
This, though it may seem improbable, is 
really true. 

I can not refrain, in briefly biographizing 
Mag, from giving an episode .in his life 
which caused much amusement at the time. 
My father—who would not hurt a fly—one 
day driven to desperation, and exasperated 
in the extreme by Mag’s malignant attacks 
upon him—Mag endeavoring to peck his 
hands and face—struck him down with his 
stick, upon which Mag fell over on his 
back, turned up the whites of his eyes, and 
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| giving a ghastly croak, apparently quitted 
the scenes of his evil doings. My father, 
overcome with remorse at the deed he had 
| done, came to me, and, in a most penitent 
manner, admitted that he had given way to 
his temper and dealt Mag a foul blow. 
This news, I am sorry to say, was received 
with irrepressible delight by the family cir- 
cle; but their merriment was_ speedily 
nipped in the bud, for on going out to inter 
the body, like Mother Hubbard, I found no 
Mag, but was greeted with a diabolical 
chuckle from a neighboring shrub. 

As Mag got on in years, however, his 
disposition became so soured, and his con- 
duct and temper so unbearable, that I was 
obliged to give in to the complaints of 
every one about the place, and he was 
banished to a very remote farm-house, 
where the last I heard of him was that he 
had become gloomy and _ misanthropical, 
and, as his enemies alleged, was indulging 
his cruel propensities at the cost of some 
discomfort to sundry small ducklings by 
taking them up to the tops of very tall 
trees and in a meditative state of mind 
dropping them. His enemies said this of 
him, but I still believe that he was carrying 
out experiments in gravitation. 


HE MAKES HIS MOTHER SAD. 


He makes his mother sad, 
The proud, unruly child, 
Who will not brook , 
Her warning look, 
Nor hear her counsels mild. 


He makes his mother sad, 
Who, in his thoughtless mirth, 
Can e’er forget 
His mighty debt 
To her who gave him birth. 
He makes his mother sad, 
Who turns from wisdom’s way ; 
Whose stubborn will, 
Rebelling still, 
Refuses to obey. 


He makes his mother sad, 
And sad his lot must prove; 
A mother’s fears, 
A mother’s tears, 
Are marked by God above, 


O, who so sad as he 
Who, o’er @ parent’s grave, 
Too late repents, 
Too late laments 
The bitter pain he gave? 


May we ne’er know such grief, 
Nor aause one feeling sad! 
Let our delight 
Be to requite 


And make our parents glad. 
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NUMBER XII. 
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HE illustration intended for 
the benefit of the young read- 
ers of the Golden Hours is the 
wall of Jerusalem, broken down 
about half way between one of 
the gates and pillars, indicating also the 
wretched condition of the wall in other 
places. In the background are houses 
built up the slope of one of the mounts, 
the top of which rises above the houses, 
with occasionally a tree or shrub. 
Nehemiah the prophet, and cup-bearer of 
Artaxerxes, king of Persia, came before 
the king in the performance of his duties 
with a sad countenance, because he remem- 
bered the forlorn condition of Jerusalem. 
On inquiry, he informed Artaxerxes of the 


THE BROKEN WALL OF JERUSALEM. 


state of his mind. ‘Why should not my 
countenance be sad when the city, the 
place of my father’s sepulchers, lieth waste? 

Then the king said unto me, For 
what dost thou make request? Sol prayed 
to the God of Heaven, and said unto 
the king, Send me unto Judah, 
unto the city of my father’s sepulcher, that 
I may build it.” The king, though an 
idolater, had confidence in Nehemiah, and 
was pleased with him, because he found 
him to be reliable, and a good man in all 
respects. He therefore gave him letters 
of introduction to the governors of the 
land, an escort of soldiers, and Nehemiah 
proceeded on his journey, crossed over 
Jordan, and came to Jerusalem. With God 
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on his side, he took courage and began 
the work, though Sanballat, Tobias, and 
Geshem, enemies of the children of Israel, 
did all in their power to discourage the 
comparatively few who co-operated with the 
prophet. Nehemiah tells us in chapter ii, 
19: “They laughed us to scorn, and de- 
spised us, and said, What is this thing that 
ye do? Will ye rebel against the king? 
Then answered I them, . . . The God 
of heaven he will prosper us; therefore we 
his servants will arise and build; but ye 
have no portion, nor right, nor memorial in 
Jerusalem.” These wicked men afterward, 
when the wall was nearly rebuilt, tried to 
induce Nehemiah to meet them in one of 
the villages of the valley that they might 
divert his attention from the great work, 
or to do him personal harm; but he an- 
swered them, “I am doing a great work, 
so that I can not come down.” Some of 
the avaricious Jews refused to assist cither 
in labor or with money, and exacted ex- 
orbitant interest on loans made to the poor 
brethren who were toiling on the wall. Ne- 
hemiah rebuked them, and nobly pushed on 
the work of rebuilding the walls and gates 
of Jerusalem, so thoroughly identifying him- 
self with the work that he turned neither 
to the right or left. During the day the 
work went on, and at night a guard kept 
watch against the enemy. “None of us 
put off our clothes, saving that every one 
put them off for washing.” Neh. iv, 22, 23. 

The wall was built; all obstacles were 
overcome. Jerusalem, the city of David, 
brought to the condition of a dilapidated, 
uncared-for place by the sins of the people, 
once the peculiar heritage of God, was 
once more assuming the place of honor— 
the dwelling-place of God. 


THE LESSON. 


Neuemtan 1: “Come and let us build up the wall of 
Ferusalem, that we be no more a reproach.” 
1. Jerusalem is a typé of the Church of 
God. In it was the Holy of Holies, the 


dwelling of God, as he appeared on the 
Mercy-Seat in the Temple. 

2. Instead of Jerusalem and the tem- 
ple—the ove city and the ove temple—we 
have now numerous cities, consecrated by 
the even more numerous churches, where 
the Lord Most High has his dwelling-place, 
and where faithful Christians regularly 
worship. D 

3. When faithful Jews became lukewarm 
in the service of God they neglected the 
temple and began the worship of idols; 
they built up the groves of Baal and the 
golden calves, and no longer scrupulously 
kept the temple in order. God permitted 
their enemies to conquer them, and the 
walls were broken down, 

4. The Christian Church of the present 
day can not suffer in any place without the 
cause of Christ feeling the effect of it. 
While axe Church suffers from lukewarm- 
ness, and allows her walls to be broken 
down, the cause suffers ; it is a reproach 
to God’s people. 

5. Every true Christian is in duty bound 
to assist in rebuilding the broken-down 
places. No matter where help is needed, 
or whether money, or prayers, or earnest 
work are wanted, or all combined, a prompt 
response from Christians, according to their 
several abilities, is not only expected, but 
due from them. 

6. The more earnest the work and the 
helping hand, the more bitter the opposi- 
tion of Satan and his emissaries will be. 
But God, “who trieth the reins of men,” 
is with the earnest workers. He works 
through human instrumentality, but the 
work goes on, feeble though the instrument 
may be. 

7. Active building and rebuilding and 
care of the Church of God, a/ways bring 
untold blessings: Nehemiah eminently 
illustrated the important combination of 
faith and works. “Come and let us 
build up the wall of Jerusalem, that we be 
no more a reproach.” 
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“PN THE FAR-OFF pHORE.” 


C. Ernst Faunestoc. Music sy W. T. Porter. 
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that we have loved be - fore; 


And with songs of wel-come greet us, 
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2. There, perchance, a sainted mother 

Sings the songs we loved of old, 

As she leads an angel brother, 
Sweetest lamb of all the fold; 

Or a sister, long departed, 
With a glory on her face, 

Sends to us, the weary-hearted, 

« Messages of love and grace. 


3. Where the waters brightly sparkle, 
In the golden city’s light, 
Will no shadow ever darkle, 

And no changing seasons blight. 


‘Trees of fadeless beauty quiver, 
Where the blossoms kiss the tide, 
As along the shining river 
Songs of welcome sweetly glide. 


4. There, beside that balmy river, 

Sorrow, toil, and pain shall cease, 

And our hearts shall rest forever 
*Neath the canopy of peace. 

Glad, indeed, will be the meeting, 
On that far-off blissful shore, 

When the Savior’s tender greeting 
Bids us welcome ! evermore. 


Fvenings at Fiome. é 


Tue Christmas holidays are drawing near, 
and the evenings are now at their longest. 
Early are the lamps lighted and the table drawn 
out before the fire. The boys and girls are 
speculating about what they will do and what 
they shall get at Christmas, and are laying their 
plans for Christmas week, Even in school their 
thoughts are wandering, and the teacher finds it 
difficult to secure their attention, Animated 
discussions occupy their time at recess, and their 
hopes and coming enjoyments are freely talked 
of. Children in this regard are like people of 
larger growth. They live in the future. They 
make drafts upon the time to come for their 
present happiness, and though this conduct is 
foolish when carried to excess, hope is a virtue, 
and is placed among the highest virtues by the 
Divine writers. It is a feeling to be cherished, 
the spirit of hopefulness; and we are always 
glad to see our boys and girls looking forward 
to good times to come. We hope they will all 
have a merry Christmas and a happy New-Year ; 
that they will not raise their expectations too 
high, nor suffer a disappointment to take from 
them the pleasure of the season. 

But whether Christmas shall bring its gifts or 
not, this month has its pleasures both indoors 
and out. Coasting on the hill-side, skating over 
the solid ice, taking sleigh-rides into the coun- 
try, building snow-forts, and engaging in the 
mimic fray with snow-balls, are sports that no 
other season brings. Then the evening gather- 
ings of merry young folks, the fireside amuse- 
ments and pastimes of the home circle, the 
apples and nuts that are brought out from the 
gathered stores, and the simple jokes that are 
told, distinguish this period above all other 


periods of the year. So, though the December 
snow falls and the December cold freezes, there 
are sports outside which no healthy boy is will- 
ing to forego; and if the storm howls, or the 
sleet and rain drives against the house, there is 
warmth and the sparkle of wit within. 

For just such evenings, and to fill the time 
with both innocent and instructive amusements, 
we give you, 

53. Historical Mental Picture. 


Tue scene is a battle-field. A warlike yet 
peace-secking king is taken prisoner by his 
enemies and placed by them in the front of the 
army to insure his destruction. His own army, 
headed by his son, advance to give battle; the 
monarch is wounded by a soldier, and his child 
js on the eve of dispatching him when he cries 
out, “Hold, I am your king!” One of his 
officers, hearing this, rushes to the rescue and 
restores him to his former position, when his 
son, seeing the mischief he might have done, 
prostrates himself at his father’s feet and im- 
plores for pardon. 

54. Names of Birds Enigmatically Expressed. 

i. Three-fourths of to throw, an adverb, a 
contest, and a consonant. 

2. A color and a tool. 

3. A ruler, a kind of food, and two-thirds of 
to mistake. 

4. A portion and an edge. 

iss Three-sixths of an angle, three-fourths of a 
larger quantity, and an insect. 

6. A man’s name, a color, and part of the 
body. 

7. The produce of a tree, a measure, and two- 
sixths of a valuable fur, 
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8. An animal, a vowel, and a preposition. 
g. A tress of hair and two-thirds of a sheep. | 
1o. Four-fifths of fire, a preposition, and a | 
verb, 
55. Enigma. 

Wuen the good ship is ready for the sea, 

Look, gentle reader, you may meet with me; 

Nor only do I lie upon the strand, 

Sometimes I cause disorder in the land; 

I rend the mountain to its very base, 

And carry rocks to many a distant place ; 

Sometimes upon an author's desk I lie, 

Perhaps this moment you may me espy. 

Lam not bound to things, for I can show 

An indiscretion in the tongue, you know. 

In Winter days, when all the streams are bound 

In solid ice, and snow is on the ground, 

Then is the time you should beware of me, 

Lest you should fall and dislocate your knee. 

Sometimes I may be taken from a flower, 

Yo rise in glory and adorn your bower ; 

Sometimes I’m cut away from branching trees, 

Stuck in the ground to flutter in the breeze; 

Sometimes beneath your head I rest at night, 

And bring you rosy dreams and slumbers light ; 

Sometimes I 'm given to bailiffs and to foes, 

Who would an Englishman's free path oppose. 

Should you transpose me when thus far you reach, 

Youll find me an impediment of specch. 


WE have no picture rebus this month to pre- 
sent to our readers, so we give them 


56. A Word Rebus. 


A nice kind of nut that is found on a tree, 
A small kind of swallow you often may see; 
A part of a circle not more than the half, 

A person employed to raise a great laugh ; 
A magnificent tree, in England ’tis grown, 
A point of a compass to mariners known. 
If now the initials of these you will take, 
A very large river together they ‘Il make. 


For these long Winter evenings a simple and 
interesting game, combining both amusement 
and instruction, is 

Verbarium. 


This play, to which our young folks have 
given the name of “ Verbarium,” has had a re- 
markable effect within our observation in stimu- 
lating the faculty of language in many somewhat 
sluggish brains. A number of persons—the 
more the merrier—are provided with pencils and 
a word chosen as the verbarium, which each 
writes at the head of his sheet. The object 
of the game is to draw out the vast number of 
words which lie folded up, as it were, in the ver- 
barium, and this is accomplished, amid much 
excitement and amusement, in the following 
manner: Let us suppose, for instance, that the 


word chosen is “treason.” One of the com- 
pany is appointed time-keeper, and the* signal 
being given, each writes as rapidly as possible 
all the words beginning with a “‘T” which can 
be spelled with the letters of the verbarium. 

At the end of two minutes the time-keeper 
calls “time!” and the eager pencils are obliged 
to stop. The company then read, in order, the 
words they have written. As each word is read 
those whd have not written it call out “no,” and 
those who have it cross it out from their lists 
and place opposite to it a number of credits 
equal to the number of defaulters. If three 
persons, for instance, fail to have the word 
“tea,” the rest take three credits, Two minutes 
are then devoted to words beginning with “R,” 
and so on, until the whole verbarium is ex- 
hausted, when each player counts the aggregate 
number of credits, and the one who has the 
largest number is declared the winner. 

The possibilities of fun in this game do not 
all appear from a dry description like the fore- 
going. The lamentations of those who, in their 
zealous pursuit of complicated anagrams, have 
overlooked the simplest combinations, the shouts 
of laughter that attend the defeat of an attempt 
to impose triumphantly some word that “isn’t 
in it,” the appeals to the dictionary to settle dis- 
puted questions, and a hundred other lively in- 
cidents of the game render it the most popular 
with old and young that has ever been intro- 
duced into the parlor. 

To illustrate the extensive range of language 
which this simple amusement covers, it is only 
necessary to say that not less than one hundred 
words may be derived in this way from “trea- 
son,” which is after all not a good verbarium. 
The word “strange” will furnish as many more, 
and words with a greater number of letters will 
make a still better verbarium, Try this game, 
and you will find it infallibly successful as a 
means of amusement, while it is, as we have 
pointed out, highly useful, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES.—The following are the 
answers to puzzles in our October number: 

46. A Bible Scene.—Saul searching for his 
father’s asses. 1 Samuel ix, 11-13. 

47. Scriptural Mental Picture—The jnterview 
between Cornelius and Peter. Acts x, 20-33: 

48. Charade.—W ed-ding-day. 

49. Rebus —Few penmen inquire for quills 
now. 
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Books for Young People. 


ALBERTON HomEs. A Book for Boys. By the 
Author of the “Silversmith of Ferusalem.” 
Mtustrated. 6mo0. 239 pp. $1.25. Phila- 
delphia: F P. Skelly & Co. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden, P 
A very useful story, and, though tending to 

moral profit, none the less likely to prove in- 
teresting to boys, who will be attracted by the 
incident and style. It is an account of the life 
of two boys, Albert Lenox and Frank Hartly. 
Albert is an obedient and dutiful son, who, by 
perseverance, integrity, and a strict attention to 
business, rises to a position of honor, and proves 
a blessing to his widowed mother. Frank, a 
boy gifted and affectionate, but erring, partly 
from the lack of the right kind of parental 
training and partly from choice, goes on from 
bad to worse, leaves home, and dies uncared for 
among strangers in a foreign land. The author 
inculcates the sacred duty of obedience to 
parents, showing in the ease with which resolu- 
tions are formed and broken the fruits of diso- 
bedience. She exhibits to us the courses of 
human action flowing in both directions, to good 
and evil, and teaches us to realize the safety, 
pleasure, and blessedness of a Christian home. 


Suminc Licnr. By the Author of “ Memorials 
of Captain Hedley Vicars.” 180. 130 pp. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincin- 
nati: George Crosby, 

The dawn of grace in the soul, the blank 
despair that preceded it, and the development 
of it into the daylight of God’s favor, are well 
described in this volume. There is a simplicity 
in the narrative and a truth in the statements 
that impress the reader; and much of the plan 
of salvation is illustrated in the history of the 
principal characters described. Such heroes as 
Whitefield, Wesley, Berridge, and Samuel Wal- 
ker are introduced to give us glimpses of a 
brave and happy brotherhood, who alike pos- 
sessed the same holy enthusiasm and the same 
spirit of self-sacrifice for the cause of their 
Master, and lived for the one purpose to spend 
and be spent for their Redeemer. In their 
lives, as in the lives of the evangelists and 
apostles, we may learn how men may attain to 


the higher Christian life and walk with God. 
“Shining Light” marked the whole pathway 
of their conversation with men ; and the blessed 
assurance of God’s Word, as verified in them 
and many others, we have here applied and 
illustrated. 


Litre Drops OF RAIN. 
“ Nell's Mission.” 16mo. 
Robert Carter & Bros. 
Crosby. 

The subject of this story is Elsie Brandon. 
Her father was a captain in the English army, 
and when ordered to India by his Government 
took his wife with him and left Elsie at school. 
Mrs. Brandon died in India, and her husband, 
after several years’ service, returned to England 
with the remainder of his family. Elsie, re- 
united to her father, became a companion to 
him and a guardian to the younger children. 
The story relates the silent influences which in 
her life wrought out the happiest results. It is 
a sweet, pretty narrative, and will repay the 
reader for its perusal. 


By the Author of 
237 pp. New York: 
Cincinnati: George 


Frossy Lee. By Faith Wynne. Silustrated. 
180. 209 pp. 80 cts. Philadelphia: 7 P. 
Skelly & Co. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


This book is a gleam of sunshine from begin- 
ning to end. It recounts in language adapted to 
the minds of youngest readers the varied ex- 
periences of children in a visit to their Western 
cousins. The charms of life in the country, and 
the novel yet natural incidents as here portrayed, - 
will leave a very pleasant impression upon the 
mind of the reader. This work will take rank 
among the few juveniles whose merit consists in 
meeting exactly the tastes of the young. 


RUPERT LAWRENCE; 07, @ Boy in Earnest. By 
Harriet B. M?Keever, Author of “Breakers 
Ahead,” “Nothing but Leaves,” etc, Illustrated. 


16mo. 336 fp. $1.50. Philadelphia: F P. 
Skelly & Co. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Wal- 
den. 


In this book are related the fortunes of a 
brother and sister who, from a low condition 
and with many struggles, work their way onward 
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and upward. Other characters are happily in- 
troduced, and the story is so cheerfully told that 


its chapters form a series of life-pictures which | 


well sustain the reputation of the author, who 
is an artist in her line. Rupert Lawrence is a 
book both for boys and girls. In it the truths 
of the Bible are brought to bear, its admonition 
throughout being, “Cease to do evil, learn to do 
well.” It contains all that is requisite for a 
Sabbath school book, and may be recommended 
without qualification for Sunday reading. 


Juvier THE Heiress. By Mrs. Margaret Hos- 
mer. Sliustrated. 18mo. 230 pp. 90 cts. 
Philadelphia: FP. Skelly & Co. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 

The story of a young girl who, in tracing out 
the home of a beggar, to whom she had given 
alms, is led into’scenes of poverty and suffering. 
Administering aid and comfort, she reccives in 
return some lessons of love and piety, which 
reclaim her from the aimless and irreligious life 
she was leading, and she becomes a true Chris 
tian. The story is naturally told, and displays 
considerable incident. 


Besste at Scuoor, By Joanna H. Mathews. 
16mo. 357 fp. $1.25. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 
Bessie is a dear child, unspoiled by petting, 

and full of the sweetness of fresh nature. Her 

loving and upright conduct at school, her brave 
spirit and steadfast adherence to truth even 
when assailed by the most tempting offers, show 
how thoroughly even a young child may under- 
stand and obey the commands of Jesus. ‘The 
story is well told, its graceful style and descrip- 
tions adding to the interest of the narrative, and 
the wholesome lessons taught making it a useful 
addition to our Sunday school literature. It is 

a book that we should have no hesitation in 

placing in the hands of our own children. 


Tippy, THE CHARWOMAN, and her Friends. By 
P. E. S., Author of “Biddy, the Maid of All 
Work.” 18mo. 180 pp. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 


This is a Scotch story, but the phases of life 
as seen in other countries differ but little from 
those seen in our own land. Poverty and 
Wealth, abundance and famine, happiness and 
misery have the same aspects wherever seen, the 
differences resulting from the modes of life and 


| sons are named in the old country “charwomen,” 


social customs. Tibby lived in an old tenement 
in Edinburgh, and went out to do day’s-work 


whenever she could find any todo. Such per- 


and the life and fortunes of one of them is told 
in this volume. The quaint Scotch words, and 
the peculiar style of speaking, add a sort of 
charm to the story, though a number of the 
words will doubtless puzzle the young readers 
who take up the volume, Three or four other 
stories are included in the book, the last one of 
touching interest. It shows how worldly troubles’ 
are Icft or soothed at the sanctuary, and how a 
mother’s prayers are answered in the salvation 
of her family. 


Summer at WALNUT Rince. By AL P. Hale, 
18m0. 259 fp» New York: Carlton & Lana- 
han. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

The story of the visit made by two children 
of the city, a boy and his sister, to their uncle's 
in the country. Their cousin Bertha becomes 
their school-mistress during their stay at Walnut 
Ridge. The great lesson learned by Lucy was 
neatness and dispatch in her work and a love 
for labor which she never had before; but it 
was only by patient efforts that she overcame 
her indolent disposition, Lewis learned to be 
more generous and kind, and to minister to 
others in a loving spirit, ‘Their Summer at 
Walnut Ridge was 2 discipline for life for the 
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two children. 
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Cincinnati : 


Lirrie PAUPER- By I. Taylor, 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan, 
Hitchcock & Welder, 
Every one has trials and crosses in life, but see 

those borne by PauPcrs are the heaviest. Still . 

their afflictions may Work out for them content. : 

yeace, resignation, a quiet and loving 

Such was the case with “ Little Pauper,” ; 

js told in this volume. 


ment, [ 
heart. 
whose story 
THE ORPHAN Girt. By Rew, 
1810. 148 pp. New York; 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 


Lizzie HaGar 
L. R. Dunn. 
Carlton &° Porters 
Walden. F Ba 
The author says that this narrative is sub. j 

stantially true. It is told in a pleasing style, 

and the incidents are Well arranged, so that the 

interest does not flag from beginning to close, 

The design of the book is to illustrate the prov. 

idence of God in his dealings with the subject 


of the story. 
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THE END oF VOLUME ONE.—We now close 
the first volume of the Golden Hours. We 
look back over the year’s labor and anxiety, and 
glance through the successive numbers, and feel 
like congratulating ourselyes and our ‘readers 
over what has certainly been quite a successful 
year ; at least many of our friends and readers 
tell us so, We had many things to study and to 
experiment with in getting our little magazine 
fairly launched in the world, What should be 
its size, what its character, to what ages of young 
people it should be adapted, and many other 
questions could only really be settled by try- 
ing it. 

We think our young friends have been able to 
see that, as we went along, we were gradually 
settling into a magazine of general interest, 
treating of a great yariety of subjects, and 
adapted to boys and girls ranging from about 
ten to fifteen years of age. Every number has 
contained something for all ages between these 
extremes, and even something to be read by the 
older brothers and. sisters to the “wee ones.” 
We have given you a large variety, history, sci- 
ence, natural history, tales, poetry, selections 
from English magazines, and translations from 
German magazines. 

A corps of good writers has promptly come to 
our help, and the pens of Frances A. Shaw, 
Augusta Moore, Mrs. J. EB M’Conaughy, Mrs. 
Geo. M. Kellogg, Paul Cobden, Mrs. Bishop 
Thomson, January Searle, Rev. E. House, Dr. 
Geo. M. Kellogg, Ellen E. Turquand, Emer 
Birdsey, Claude Iris, Charles H- Wolff, Mrs. 
V. C. Pheebus, Harriet M. Bean, Mrs. L. B. 
Curtis, Eliza Woodworth, Mrs. Mary A. Pp. 
Humphrey, Miss T. Taylor, Mrs. Nealy, Mrs. 
C. A. Halbert, Miss Margie S. Hughes, Rev. 
R. H. Howard, Meta Lander, and many others, 
have enriched our pages, and will continue to 
furnish us a full variety for the time to comes 
T. C. O’Kane, A. D. Fillmore, Philip Phillips, 
and W. T. Porter, have furnished us with excel- 
lent pieces of music. 

While we have been thus encouraged by the 
generous help of so many excellent contributors, 
we have had a very good list of subscribers, fully 
as many as we had any right to expect for the 


first year. From many of our young readers 
and from their parents, too, we have had letters 
telling us how much they are pleased with their 
little visitor. Well, we thank you all for your 
help and good words, and hope to greet you all, 
and many more with our new volume for 1870. 

Weare pretty sure we will be able to beat 
ourselves next year. We have full arrange- 
ments made for giving you a grand magazine. 
We have already on hand illustrated tales and 
travels ; Mrs. Sanborn Tenney, author of “ Pic- 
tures and Stories of Animals,” will give us a 
monthly article on the wonders of animal life, 
with beautiful illustrations; a Chinese Mission- 
ary will give us several articles with illustrations 
of life in China, and our contributors are all 
promising us a feast of good things. 

And now you must all renew your subscrip- 
tion for another year. Take this number of the 
Golden Hours and show it to your young friends, 
and ask them to subscribe for it. Remember, 
the more subscribers we get, the better we wilh 
make the magazine, for we mean to spend all the 
money we get on the Golden Hours itself, until 
we make it in every respect the best magazine 
for boys and girls in the land. And now good- 
by to all our young readers for 1869, till we 
greet you all again for 1870. 


Tur Frrst Lresson.—Our frontispiece for 
this month bears this suggestive title. It is a 
beautiful picture, designed by Mr. H.L. Stephens, 
and engraved by the New York Bureau of De- 
sign. Mr. Stephens and the Bureau will con- 
tinue to furnish us these original designs for 
next year. A beautiful holiday picture is in 
their hands for January. “The First Lesson” is 
a good mother teaching to her little one, scarcely 
able yet to walk, the lesson of sympathy with 
the suffering and the needy, and of help by 
active charity. We can not too soon begin to 
learn this beautiful lesson, and it will take us all 
our lives to learn it fully, for the apostle says, “it 
is the bond of perfectness,” and the blessed 
Savior says the first commandment is “to love 
God with all our heart ;” and the second is “like 
unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 


self.” 
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Tue Ricuest Boy in AMERICA.—The pa- 
pers are telling about a boy in New England, 
now fourteen years of age, who is supposed to 
be the richest boy in the United States, because 
he has a great deal of money. To our mind 
the richest boy in America is the one who is 
good-hearted, honest, intelligent, ambitious, 
willing to do right. He is the one who loves 
his mother, and always has a kind word for her ; 
who loves his sister or sisters, and trics to help 
them with true affection. He is the boy who 
does not call his father the “old man,” but who 
loves him, speaks kindly to and of him, and 
tries to help him as the hairs of old age gather 
fast upon his brow. 

The richest boy is the one who has pluck to 
fight his destiny and future. He is the one who 
has the manhood to do right and be honest, and 
is striving to be somebody; who is above doing 
a mean action—who would not tell a lie to screen 
himself or betray a friend; he whose young 
mind is full of noble thoughts for the future, 
and is determined to win a name by good decds. 
This is the richest boy in America. Which one 
of our readers is it? 

This boy we like; we would he glad to sce ; 
would like to take him by the hand and tell him 
to go on earnestly, that success might crown his 
efforts; and if he is a poor boy, we should 
meet at the threshold, bid him enter, and give 
him good advice, well and kindly meant. That 
other rich boy, in New England, we don’t care 
any thing about, for there are fools and snobs 
enough to worship, flatter, and spoil him. 


A WESTERN TEMPERANCE LECTURER.—Billy 
Ross, a temperance lecturer at Rushville, Illi- 
nois, was preaching to the young on his favorite 
theme. He said : 

“Now, boys, when I ask you a question: you 
must n’t be afraid to speak right out and answer 
me. When you look around and see all these 
fine houses, farms and cattle, do you ever think 
who owns them all now? Your fathers own 
them, do they not ?” 

“Yes, sir!” shouted a hundred voices. 

“Well; where will your fathers be in twenty 
years from now ?” 

“Dead !” shouted the boys. 

“That’s right. And who will own all this 
property then ?” 

“Us boys,” shouted the urchins. p 

“Right. Now, tell me—did you ever, m 


going along the streets, notice the drunkards 
lounging around the saloon door, waiting for 
somebody to treat them ?” 

“Yes, sir, lots of them ?” 

“Well, where will they be in twenty years from 
now ?” 

“Dead !” exclaimed the boys. 

“ And who will be the drunkards then ?” 

“Us be 

Billy’was thunderstruck for a moment; but 
recovering himself, tried to tell the boys how to 
escape such a fate. 


ar 


Opps AND ENDS.—A lady in Sarnia was re- 
cently reading to her little son that passage of 
Scripture quoted from the Mosaic law, “ An eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” when the boy ex- 
claimed, ‘Mamma, what a time the dentists 
must have had then !” 


A PROMISING young shaver of five or six 
years, was reading his lesson at school one day, 
in that deliberate manner for which urchins of 
that age are somewhat remarkable. As he pro- 
ceeded with the task he came upon the passage, 
“Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips from 
guile.” Master Hopeful drawled out, “ Keep— 
thy—tongue—from—evil—and—thy—lips—from 
girls.” 

A TEACHER in trying to explain passive verbs 
in a class, said to one of the largest boys: 

“ Now observe : if I say, John is beaten, what 
is John’s relation to the verb ?” 4 

“ John gets licked,” answered the boy. 

“No, no, you blockhead, what does John 
do?” 

“J dun’ know unless he hollers !” 


“ Boys, what is all this noise in school ?” 

“It’s Bill Sikes imitating a locomotive.” 

“Come up, here, William ; if you have turned 
into a locomotive, it is time you were switched 
off.” 

Treacuer.—“If a man gave you a hundred 
dollars to keep for him, and died, what would 
you do? would you pray for him?” Candid 
pupil—* No, sir 3 but I would pray for another 
like him.” 

“ You have lost some of your friends, I see,” 
said a traveler to a negro whom he had met on 
“Yes, massa.” “ Was it a near or 
“ Well, purty distant ; ’bout 


the road. 
distant relative ?” 
thirty-four miles.” 


